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Foreign Policy Perspective 


A new stage has been reached 
in the difficult task of 
building the edifice of durable 
peace in our subcontinent with 
the joint Indo-Bangladesh Dec- 
laration issued after the free and 
frank discussions between the 
Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries which concluded in 
New Delhi on April 16. 
Although it is known that the 
contents of the Joint Declaration 
were agreed upon during the 
visit earlier to Dacca by the 
Prime Minister’s special envoy, 
Sri P.N. Haksar, its formal 
release after the Bangladesh Fo- 
reign Minister’s visit to New 
Delhi has wider significance since 
the talks covered not only issues 
of humanitarian consideration 
but other matters of mutual in- 
terest between the two countries. 
A significant feature of the 
Joint Declaration is the pledge 
that Bangladesh and India will 
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“work together towards the estab- 
lishment of durable peace” in the 
subcontinent. It is the same ob- 
jective of working together for 
the realisation of durable peace 
that India insisted upon in Simla 
nine months ago as the sheet- 
anchor of Indo-Pak relations. 

In this way, the striving for 
enduring peace and amity bet- 
ween India and Bangladesh, on 
the one hand, and India and 
Pakistan, onthe other, ensures 
New Delhi’s strategy of keeping 
out foreign intervention in the 
affairs of the subcontinent. In 
other words, New Delhi through 
its policy of bilateralism in both 
directions, both east and west, is 
trying to cement unity and under- 
standing in the relations among 
the three countries constituting 
the subcontinent. 

At the same time, it has 
scrupulously been trying to 
avoid any semblance of Big 
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Brother complex in its relations . 
with either Pakistan or Bangla- 
desh. The running theme of the 
Simla negotiations in last July, 
as also of the New Delhi talks in 
the last week-end, was the res- 
pect for sovereignty and equality 
in India’s dealings with her two 
immediate neighbours. In fact, it 
is Pakistan which has so long 
flouted this principle of sovereign 
equality by keeping up an atti- 
tude of hostility towards Bangla- 
desh as manifested in the Article 
I of the new Pak Constitution, 
and as a logical corollary, in 
Islamabad’s obduracy in recogni- 
sing the reality of Bangladesh. 

The Indo-Bangladesh under- 
standing, now receiving official 
imprimatur in the joint Declara- 
tion, has left the onus for the 
next step on Mr Bhutto. The Pak 
President has so long been press- 
ing for the release of the Pak 
POWs on humanitarian grounds, 
and plenty of sob-stuff demonstra- 
tion against this country has been 
put up by the Pak agencies—even 
the extent of parading the wives 
and relatives of the POWs in the 
foyer of the UN. 

What has beeen conveniently 
blacked out by not only the Pak 
authorities but their friends in 
many countries (including our 
own) is that while the Pak POWs 
have been kept under humane 
conditions prescribed by the 
Geneva Convention, the Bangla- 
desh civilian internees in Pakistan 
have been made to suffer inhuman 
living conditions, a fact which has 
been borne out not only by those 
who have managed to escape 
from those camps but by impar- 

“tial observers as well. 
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If, therefore, humanitarian 
considerations are to’ be taken 
into account, there is ample jus- 
tification to demand—as_ the 
Indo-Bangladesh Joint Declar- 
ation] does—the repatriation of 
civilian internees of Bangladesh 
nationals in Pakistan and Pak 


~ nationals in Bangladesh, simul- 


taneously with the Pak POWs, 
barring those wanted for trial in 
Bangladesh for crimes commit- 
ted there. The official announce- 
ment from Dacca about the im- 
minence of the trial of the POWs 
guilty of crimes set at rest all the 
uncertainties on the question. 
What Mr Bhutto does in 
response to the Indo-Bangladesh 
offer will show whether he has 
the mettle of a statesman. So 
far, his record since the Simla 
summit has been, to say the least, 
disappointing. His- pledge to 
recognise Bangladesh—repeatedly 
given in no uncertain terms—re- 
mains unredeemed, and yet both 
New Delhi and Dacca have gone 


. out of their way to take the initia- 


tive for the repatriation of all the 
victims of the 1971 conflict on 
both sides, on purely humanita- 
tian ground. 

If Mr Bhutto fails to respond 
to this gesture, his propaganda 
so long for the release of priso- 
ners of war on\ humanitarian 
grounds would stand exposed. 

If, however, there is the slight- 
est sign of positive response 
from him, there is little doubt 
that New Delhi, with the com- 
plete concurrence of Dacca, will 
take immediate initiative to pick 
up the thread of negotiations for 
the implementation of the Simla 
Agreement from the point up to 
which it had been taken by the 
Haksar-Aziz Ahmed talks in 
August last. 

It is significant that in all the 
documents signed by India with 
both Pakistan and Bangladesh in 
the last one year, stress has been 
laid on the urgency of durable 
peace as a means for diver- 
ting the attention and resources 
of the three countries for the im- 
provement of the lot of the mil- 
lions living in the subcontinent. 

It is in this background that 
the US decision to resume arms 
aid to Pakistan, accompanied by 
Peking’s policy of arms supplies 
to the same country, is naturally 
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viewed with concern in both New 
Delhi and Dacca as a provoca- 
tion. Those who are interested 
in the normalisation of relations 
with USA and China find them- 
selves in an embarrasing situation 
since it is clear as daylight that 
these arms supplies are meant to 
bolster up the hawks in Pakistan 
who thrive by keeping up a war- 
like posture in the subcontinent. 


© 
i will, however, be necessary to 
look at the US arms supply to 
Pakistan in the wider context of 
Washington’s global strategy. 
After the defeat in Vietnam, 


forcing it to sign the Paris Peace 
Agreements, the Nixon Adminis- 


tration has been trying to stick to — 


its policy of neocolonialist agres- 
sion in Asia by other means. 
While the American GI is being 
forced to leave the soil of Viet- 
nam, Washington encourages the 
puppet Thieu regime to commit 
aggression in Cambodia, and 


the US air war is resumed not 
only in South Vietnam byt also 
in Laos and Cambodia. 

Thailand today has been turned 
into a full-fledged US base, with 
the posting of over fifty thousand 
US troops on its soil, six air bases 
and one naval base. From Thai- 
land to Pakistan, the entire arc 
covering both South and South- 
east Asia, the spectre of US 
aggtession—at least by proxy— 
looms large. It is no accident 
that the zone of operation of the 
US Seventh Fleet today includes 
the Indian Ocean as well. 

In the search for durable 
peace in our subcontinent, there- ` 
fore, we have to look at our 
foreign policy in the wider con- 
text of what is happening in the 
entire region. It has been use- 
ful that our foreign Minister has 
undertaken tours in the neigh- 
bouring countries extending 
from the Gulf Straits in the west 
to Burma in the east. Equally 
important may be the itinerary 
of the Prime Minister, from 
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Kathmandu in’ the north to Col- 
ombo: in the south. It would, 
however, be unreal to talk only of 
pious good-neighbourliness, unless 
this is interlinked with the ur- 
gency of building a common 
front against the predatory des- 


igns—open or veiled—of US i im- | 


perialism. 

It is on this score New Delhi 
will have to see to it that` the in- 
ternal strength of the country’ is 
generated in a manner that the 
objective of self-reliance is pur- 
sued with relentless determination 
and not reduced into a shibbo- 
leth of fast diminishing signific- 
ance. The extent to which our 
economy is strengthened—or un- 
dermined by acts of omission 
and commission—by our Govern- 
ment as well as by the forward- 
looking elements in our political 
life, will determine the effective- 
ness ‘of our foreign policy in 
guarding the independence of our 
country. 


Eighteen year ago, speaking 


‘it promised, 


„in Parliament in 1955, Jawaharlal 


Nehru said: 

“The international policy of 
a country depends ultimately on 
the domestic state of affairs in 
that country; the two have to be 
in line and they cannot be iso- 
lated from each other. Indeed, 
it is the internal state of affairs 
of a country that enables it to 
speak with some strength, force 
and authority in the international 
sphere.” f 

This holds good even today 
if we take the short span of 
the last five years. The mass 
build-up behind Smt Indira 
Gandhi’s Government in conse- 
quence of the few radical mea- 
sures it took and the many more 
enable it to with- 
stand the ordeal of the Bangladesh 
liberation and to build bridges 
extending from Moscow at one 
end to Hanoi at the other. The 
appearance ofthe US Seventh 
Fleet could not browbeat this 
nation. 
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The more Smt Gandhi and 
the Congress take firm stand’ 
against the vested interests and 
not give in to their multi-pronged 
pressures— the more will she be 
able to generate the strength to 
stand up to US blackmail, and 
thereby command the respect of 
not only the Asian ‘countries 
but all progressive forces in the 
world. 

Today, if the economic mal- 
aise is not sought to be curbed by 
our own efforts and we fall back 
upon the expectations of the 
dollar dole, our foreign policy 
will lose its lustre. 

Diplomacy, in the final ana- 
lysis, is determined by our inter- 
nal strength. This is a truth 
which we have to bear in mind 
as Washington’s probing team 
consisting of Mr Rush and Mr 
Sisco spends the coming week- 
end in New Delhi. 
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‘Cambodia: 
Nixon’s 
Gamble 


O. P. SABHERWAL 


N the long-drawn liberation 
struggle waged by the states 
of Indochina, the focus has turn- 
ed to tiny, Buddhist, Cambodia. 
It appears to be history’s ver- 
dict that Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia, bound togetber for 
over a century in the common 
freedom battle from colonial rule, 
should once again be linked in 
the final stages of their emanci- 
pation from neocolonial strangle- 
hold of American imperialism. 
If Vietnam blazed the trail and 
fought the biggest and toughest 
battles against the American bas- 
tions in South Vietnam, Cambo- 
dia is destined to write the last 
chapter. of this epic struggle. 
What is now being witnessed 
in Cambodia isa rearguard, des- 
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perate bid of the American neo- 
colonialists to salvage some posi- 
tions to their empire in Indo- 
china. In flagrant violation of 
the Paris peace’ accord, an open 
offensive has been 
against small Cambodia from 
two sides, by the Saigon adminis- 
tration on the borders with South 
Vietnam, and the Thai regime on 
the western flank of Cambodia. 
From within the country, the 
American super machines of war, 
the B-52 bombers and the F111 
swept-wing jets, have been rain- 
ing death from the skies, carry- 
ing on an unremitting bombing 
of the positions of the Cambodia 
liberation forces around Phnom 
Penh. 

For nearly a month, these 
ultimate weapons in America’s 
air power have been pounding a 
radius of 15 square kilometers 
around the Cambodian capital. 
Now this has been enlarged to a 
radius of 25 square kilometers. 

That this is an undisguised 
and wilful breach of the Paris 
agreements which forbid the 
entry of foreign troops into any 
of the three states of Indochina, 
does not apparently bother the 
Nixon Administration, betraying 
once again its real motives and 
objectives in this region. It has 
now become clear that despite 
the signing of the Paris peace 
accord, the US Administration 
has not given up-its neocolonial 
objectives. 

Where does tiny Cambodia 
fit in these plans of Washington? 
Its strategic location in the Indo- 
china complex gives the answer. 
Cambodia is the key link whose 
dispensation can influence the 
shape of things in South Vietnam, 
on the one hand, and Laos, its 
western neighbour, on the other. 
On the Western flank of Cambo- 
dia lies Thailand. The American 
juggernaut, reeling under the 
blows to its neocolonial ‘plans in 
the states of Indochina, is appre- 
hensive that the new wind may 
blow into its remaining sphere 
of influence in South-east Asia, 
and in the first place, in Thailand. 
And so this new haywire, reckless 


_ military plan for Cambodia. 


‘The rapid disintegration of 
the Lon Nol regime in Cambodia, 
in the few weeks after the sign- 
ing of the Paris agreements, has 


mounted ` 


i 


upset the American Administra- 
tion. It has: made the Pentagon 
and the CIA, both of which have 
jointly held absolute sway over 
the affairs of Cambodia since the 
infamous coup of March 18, 
1970, have almost gone crazy in 
order to save their baby, the Lon 
Nol regime. Consequently, all 
pretences at abiding by the Paris 
agreements are being given the go 


y. 

The Nixon Administration. is 
evidently risking a great deal in 
launching fresh military adven- 
tures in Indochina. It should be 
clear that any effort at this penul- 
timate stage to save the American 
protege regime in Cambodia 
would mean renewed commit- 
ment to an all-out military con- 

- flict. This could endanger the 
peace in the rest of Indochina. 

The United States has, in fact, 
kept these possibilities in view all 
along after the signing of the 
Paris agreements. That explains 
the tardy - progress of implement- 
ing of the peace accord in North 
as well as South Vietnam. While 
in South Vietnam, the American 
Administration has given unin- 
hibited expression to its intention 
of building the Thieu regime 
into a bloated military fascist 
apparatus, in North Vietnam— 
the unconquerable bastion of the 
liberation struggle—the Ameri- 
cans are trying to fiddle with (and 
even alter) the various terms of 
the Paris peace agreements. 

An instance is that during the 
first 60 days after the signing of 
the Paris agreements, only three 
mines out of a few thousand 
spread by the Americans around 
DRVN ports and sea-entrances 
had been cleared. And now, 
Washington is throwing dark 
hints of resuming bombings over 
North Vietnam, of mining its, 
ports and harbours anew, unless 
(and this is to be understood) 
the American military offensive 

sin Cambodia is given a free 
hand. 

The Nixon regime, despite its 
pretences to sophisticated Kis- 
singer diplomacy, has learnt or 
unlearnt little of the hard lessons 
of history. This very much ap- 
plies to its insane desire to undo 
all that has happened in Cam- 
bodia during the last two months 
and the preceding two years, 


_ Oneshould begin at the begin- 
ing to understand the unfold- 
ing story of Cambodia, with a 
tiny population of seven million, 
almost entirely Buddhist, and more 
attached to these traditions— 
stemming some 2000 years into 
history—than any other state of 
Indochina. The legacy of this 
civilisation is still beautifully en- 
shrined in the Angkor cultural re- 
mains. : 

When the CIA mastér-minded 
the coup of March - 1970, its 
objective was a total domination 
of this key Indochina state by 
installing a kept regime, totally 
at the mercy of Washington. 
The non-aligned neutralist regime 
of Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
was evidently of little use to 
them. 

In the drama climaxing in the 
coup of March 1970—staged 
when Sihanouk was in a Paris 
hospital—the Americans used 
three principal characters. The 
first was Lon Nol, -the army chief 
elevated to this post by Sihanouk, 
despite the dislike for him by the 
younger army officers, almost all 
connected with the Royal family. 
(Lon Non is non-Buddhist, comes 
from humble parentage and 
Chinese ancestory. That he 
would stab Sihanouk in the back 
could be arranged because of Lon 
Nol’s power ambitions. 

In order to lend him credi- 
bility anda strong base among 
the Buddhist population and the 
royal army officers, Sirit Matak 
—who claimed higher royal priori- 
ty than Prince Sihanouk—came 
handy. Both could serve its 
purpose through the coup—the 
army chief by grabbing power, 
and royalty by ascending the 
throne as head of state. The third 
figure, evidently a link in the 
March coup drama, was the CIA, 
functioning through one of its 
chosen agents named Son Ngoc 
Thanh. He had at his disposal 
a C\A-trained and equipped force 
known as Khmer Serry. 

In the ‘succeeding years, the 
military and political plans of the 
newly established Lon Nol regime 
have been floundering. As against 
this, the National Liberation 
Front of Cambodia and the non- 
aligned Royal Cambodian Govern- 
ment proclaimed in 1970 by 
Prince Sihanouk, have been gra- 
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dually gaining ascendancy. Prez 
sently, the Sihanouk-led NLF 
regime rules over 90 per cent of 
Cambodia, covering five and a half 
million of the population. Only 
a few provincial capitals remain 
in Lon Nol’s hands, the country- 
side and most of the medium 
cities have been lost. 

‘Phnom Penh, the Capital, is 
now a beleaguered city, with the 
NLF forces tightening the noose 
round it. Lon Nol’s crumbling 
capital is without electricity and 
essentials of life for nearly a week 
and its plight is becoming worse 
each day. 

The irreversible tide of the 
people’s liberation struggle is 
sweeping Over Cambodia since 
the middle of 1970 when the Lon 
Nol regime’s offensive to attain 
full military domination over 
the provinces was smashed into 
a dismal retreat in 1971 along the 
famous Highway Number Six. The 
Lon Nol troops suffered heavy 
losses—over 9,000 men—and since 
then have adopted a defensive 
position, trying to save their skin 
from the NLF’s advance in the 
provinces. ‘ 

Even bigger disasters befell 
the combined offensives of the 
Americans and the Saigon regime 
mounted in 1971 and 1972, to 
save their protege, the Lon Nol 
Government. These operations 
were given the colourful names, 
Chengla 1 and Chengla 2 offen- 
sives, mounted along the strategic 
Highway Number One. 

These two offensives ended in 
quite a disaster for the Saigon 
regime, costing some one anda 
half lakh of Saigon’s best equip- 
ped units. The offensives not only 
failed in their objective of buttres- 
sing the Lon Nol regime, but also 
brought the crisis right into the 
Saigon regime itself under the 
blows of the PRG of South Viet- 
nam. By 1972 end, the Saigon 
troops had to stage an ignomi- 
nious withdrawal. 

What should one expect from 
the new offensive which the Sai- 
gon administration is mounting, 
once again along the Highway 
Number One, under American 
dictates? Or is it that the two 
wings of America—the Adminis- 
tration and the CJA (with Penta- 
gon in tow)—are themselves 
divided? 


The crumbling of the Lon Nol 
regime can be understood only if 
the political back-drop is added. 
His isolation was completed by the 
rift between him and Sirit Matak, 
since both aspired to a major 
share of power. With the exit of 
the royalty, Lon Nol regime has 
been ina state of isolation, try- 
ing to insulate itself from all- 
round attacks. The pretence of 
having a legislature was discard- 
ed. Recently, when his palace was 
bombed, Lon Nol narrowly es- 
caped and has since been living 
under a total emergency. How 
long can the American bayonets 
and B52 bombers save the shatter- 
ed structure of the Lon Nol out- 
fit? 

There appears to be a group in 
Washington which realises that 
only a compromise with the 
Sihanouk-led liberation regime 


can save a little of their shattered 


prestige, enabling a retreat. But 
the desperados still have their 
way. Prince Sihanouk has already 
proclaimed the solution, which 
has to be in line with the rest of ` 
Indochina, namely, an exit by the 
Americans and restoration of the 
sovereignty and freedom of. the 
Cambodian people. 


(April I6) 
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Foreign 
Private 
Capital 
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M.R.K. 


A stage appears to have been 
reached in the formulation 


of the industrial licensing policies 
of the Government when a firm 
and clear-cut decision needs to be 
taken on the attitude towards 
foreign capital in India. 
Some amount of confusion 
- and, perhaps, deliberate distortion 
is discernible in the attitude of 
various Government depart- 
ments, synchronising with the 
decision to reduce net concession- 
al aid to zero by the end of the 
Fifth Five Year Plan, there is also 
a tendency to encourage the entry 
of foreign private capital in a big 
way in various priority as well as 
non-priority sectors in our econo- 
my. In fact, foreign private capi- 
tal is expected to fill in the balance 
of payments gap and supplement 
indigenous resources. It is inter- 
esting to find that while, on the 
one hand, ‘Indian official spoksmen 
are talking of self-reliance, on the 
other, the foreign investors pro- 
claim that the climate for invest- 
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ment in. India is improving. 

According to official sources, 
foreign private investment in the 
country stood at Rs 1252.8 crores 
at the end of March 1969. Over 
the next two years, that is, year 
ending March 1970 and March 
1971, it increased to Rs 1289 
crores and Rs 1319-crores, respec- 
tively. The gross profits of foreign 
companies in India rose from Rs 
33.2 crores in 1968-69 and Rs 
39,9 crores in 1969-70 to Rs 52 
crores in 1970-71. 

These figures relate only to 
522 out of 541 companies operat- 
ing in India. The profits made 
by the other 19 companies are 
not known as they maintain only 
global accounts and do not have 
separate accounts in respect of 
their Indian business. 

The annual sales of these firms 
increased bv Rs 630 crores from 
Rs 1248.2 crores in 1968-69 and 
Rs 1535.6 crores in 1969-70 to 
Rs 1888.6 crores in 1971-72, their 
assets during the three years were 
worth Rs 1234.2 crores, Rs 1411.5 
crores and Rs 1468.6 crores, 
respectively. 

The Government last year 
stated that there was no intention 
of changing the policy of put- 


ting no restrictions on the 
- remittances of profits or divi- 
dends earned by foreign in- 


vestors through their investment 
in India. The Government, how- 
ever, expressed an anxiety that 
the liability on account of remit- 
tances of profits and dividends 
was kept to the minimum, and for 
this it assured that ‘‘a very selec- 
tive policy” would be pursued in 
approving proposals of fresh 
foreign investments. 

“Fresh foreign investment is 
not permitted in the fields of 
banking, commerce, finance, plan- 
tation and trading. It is also not 
permitted in consumer and high 
profit yielding industries,” the 
Government told a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

It was also stated that ‘the 
Industrial Licensing Policy has 
been tightened in the case of 
foreign majority companies so that 
they will now be able to get ex- 
vansion only in certain lines con- 
sidered worthwhile from the point 
of view of the country. When- 
ever such expansions are granted, 


the companies are made to issue 
additional equity to Indians so 
that the share of the foreign in- 
vestors in the growing profits of 
the companies gets progressively 
reduced”. The Government also 
issued guidelines to govern the 
dilution of foreign sharehold- 
ing to be secured in foreign ma- 
jority companies whenever they 
are granted permission for expan- 
sion under the Industrial Licen- 
sing Policy. 

However, during the last few 
weeks it is becoming increasingly 
clear that there is a tendency on ` 
the part of the Government to 
observe these guidelines and as- 
surances more in their breach. 
For example, a whole series of 
untenable arguments was built 
sometime ago “on the role of 
foreign majority enterprises in the 
development of backward areas”, 
instead of taking into account tbe 
hard reality that big industrial 
houses and foreign majority com- 
panies are interested in maximum 
profits—the US companies earn a 
higher rate of profit in India than 
in their own country. 

It was conceived at that time 
that where the applications for a 
given item are only from larger 
industrial houses or foreign ma- 
jority companies, they may conti- 
nue to be readily cleared and 
where there are applications from 
the larger industrial houses or 
foreign majority enterprises as 
well as others, these may be care- 
fully considered ‘‘on merits with 
due regard to the capabilities of 
the party in being able to set up 
the industries, taking into account 
the difficulties likely to be en- 
countered in the concerned area”. 

It was also stated that “no 
automatic preference need to be 
shown in favour of the other par- 
ties and to the exclusion of the 
larger industrial houses or foreign 
majority companies”. This policy 
was recommended by the Indus- 
trial Development Ministry for 
licensing in the core and the heavy 
investment sector. 
~ Eyen in the case of middle in- 
vestment sector; there was an at- 
tempt to open up these areas for 
foreign majority companies and 
bigger houses on the plea of ac- 
celerating the process of develop- 
ment of the backward regions. 
The views of the Industria] 
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Development Ministry in this re- 
gard, indicated in the following 
quotation, clearly shows how even 
in these sectors ground was pre- 
pared for further entry of foreign 
Capital: -` 

“Middle investment sector: 
It is doubtful whethera general 
relaxation enabling larger indus- 
trial houses or foreign majority 
enterprises to enter this sector, 
solely on the ground that the 
units will be located in the back- 
ward areas, will be either neces- 
sary or justified. A mere selec- 
tive approach with reference to 
the nature of the industry pro- 
posed may be appropriate. In 
identifying the industries for 
their possible impact on the deve- 
lopment of the area, a complete 
enumeration would be extremely 
difficult. Since essentially it is 
the group of industries falling 
in this sector that would be most 
helpful in the development of the 
backward areas, an unduly nar- 
row definition would also not be 
desirable.” (quoted from a note 
submitted by the industrial Deve- 
lopment Ministry to the Union 
Cabinet) - 

In the light of this propen- 
sity to encourage the entry of 
foreign capital, either on the 
ground of development of back- 
ward areas or on some other 
pretext, it is not surprising that 
there is a general relaxation in 
official attitude, bordering on 
breach of guidelines. Recently, 
the economic Ministries have 
taken a number of decisions to 
grant examptions to foreign com- 
panies from various policy an- 
nouncements made earlier. 

Exemptions given from the 
guidelines to dilute foreign equity 
are not the only examples of such 
relaxation. Recently the Govern- 
ment have decided to allow the 
foreign companies manufacturing 
tyres to expand their production. 
While doing so, no attempt was 
made to find out why the Indian 
companies which were given licen- 
ces for manufacture of tyres, did 
not utilise them for so many years. 
It is also surprising that the 
Government should allow liberal 
imports of articles and accessories 
for the. manufacture of luxury 
goods, without sufficient scrutiny 
to find out their relevance to the 
Five Year Plan strategy. 
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A close look at the type of 
business in which the 541 foreign 
companies as defined under Sec- 
tion 591 of the Companies Act 
were at work in India as on 
March 31, 1972, is not only in- 
teresting but also revealing. There 
is a British company engaged in 
wholesale trade, a Swedish com- 
pany engaged in retail trade, and 
an American company with its 
headquarters at Pensylvania en- 
gaged in “religious” and other 
business services, Several foreign 
companies are engaged in “edu- 
cational services”, ‘community 
services rendered by libraries, 
research institutions”, etc. con- 
fectionary, and the like. 

There is an American com- 
pany with headquarters in New 
York engaged in what is describ- 
ed as “personal services’, There 
are foreign companies which are 
printers and publishers, which run 
chit fund associations or are en- 
gaged in activities like storage or 
warehousing, water storage and 
supply recreation services, theatres 
and -related services, real estate 
and estate agencies, etc. 

The list can be expanded and 
a closer examination of the acti- 
vities of various foreign companies 
could make an interesting study. 
It is quite possible that the quan- 
tum of investment of foreign pri- 
vate capital in these industries is 
not substantial but the very fact 
that foreign private capital is al- 
lowed to ‘operate in such fields is 
a sad commentary on the earnest- 
ness of the Government’s declara- 
tion. A company with American 
capital participation was recently 
allowed to manufacture chewing 
gum, and this was done under the 
cover of diversification of produc- 
tion. 

Before the Fith Five Year Plan 
is launched, it will be worthwhile 
for the Government to make up 
its mind both in regard to fresh 
inflow of foreign capital and about 
the remittances by the existing 
foreign companies. Some Steps 
were taken recently including the 
introduction of the Foreign Ex- 
change Regulation Bill, now under 
consideration of a Joint Select 
Committee, in order to ensure 
that the foreign companies or 
Indian companies having foreign 
shareholding of 40 per cent or 
more are required to obtain fresh 
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approval - by the Government. 
Under the remittance facility in 
respect of dividends declared ‘by 
100 per cent foreign-owned com- 
panies, the utilisation of reserves 
for dividends is now subject to 
certain conditions imposed by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

These are, however, only mar- 
ginal measures. The Government 
must clearly decide whether it 
would allow foreign private capi- 
talto enter into the Indian eco- 
nomy even in areas where this is 
not required to bridge pressing 
technological gaps. Secondly, 
it should be clear that permission 
to foreign capital to enter the 
Indian economy in order to pro- 
duce goods and _ services required 
only for the affluent section of 
the society, or such industries pro- 
ducing goods of.mass consump- 
tion that would be detrimental to 
Indian interests, 

The multi-national corpora- 
tions operating in a number of 
countries are pursuing tactics of 
dangling the carrot of export pro- 
motion in order to induce the 
developing countries to allow 
them opportunities for fresh in- 
vestments. If the Government 
acquiesce in this tactical line, it 
would only inhibit a rapid growth 
of the Indian industry itself, 
whether in the private or in the 
public sector. 

It is amazing that while the 
Indian monopoly houses should 
not be allowed, and rightly so, to 
expand in certain direction be- 
cause it would further strengthen 
their monopolistic position, multi- 
national corporations and foreign 
goods should be granted relaxa- 
tion in this regard. 

The approach towards foreign 
private capital should be worked 
out in the broad spectrum of the 
need for vigorous technological 
development indigenously to en- 
sure that the Indian economy is 
not exposed to exploitation, and 
the drainage of reserve from the 
country is not allowed to increase. 
Self-reliance not only in the nar- 
rower term of reducing net con- 
cessional aid to zero, but in the 
broader term in which increasing 
country’s own capacities is achiev- 
ed should be from the basic pre- 
mise of a thorough re-examina- 
tion of the present policies, prac- 
tices and attitudes. 
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AD Balraj been just a film star, a stage actor or a 
director, a dramatist, a writer, or just a leader 
of the youth, a champion of Indo-Soviet friendship 
and peace in the world, it would have been quite easy 
to write about him, lauding his virtues and overlook- 
ing his failings, as is customary.on such occasions; 
and then with the conscience thus cleared, forget 
about the man, his work, his ideals, his struggles and 
spiritual sufferings, the unfinished legacy and unful- 
filled dream which he has left behind. 

But, according to my conception, Balraj denotes 
much more than all those qualities and activities put 
together. Looking back to the three decades during 
which I came closer to him because of our common 
aim and endeavour to build up the People’s Theatre 
—to use art as a weapon in the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle, to impart a higher consciousness for social justice 
to the millions of its audience, cultural regeneration 
during the post-Independence period, and finally to 
wield the mighty weapon of culture to build a new 
society where man would not exploit another man— 
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I realise I cannot write about Balraj without writing 

about the cultural history of the country of the past 
three decades, without writing about the tremendous 
possibilities of our people and their culture, without 
writing about many a broken hopes, lost dreams and 
the humiliation of compromise which ate up our 
hearts but could not stop us from our search for the 
ideal, the truth. 
’ Balraj was inseparably linked with this whole 


` process. It is impossible to cover this entire pano- 


tama within the span of a short article. Nor am I 
competent to do so. Hence I shall try to record some 
stray moments of my contact with Balraj when I had 
the privilege of watching him from close quarters. 

1944. Bombay. I was the organiser of the Central 
Ballet Troupe of the Indian People’s Theatre Associa- 
tion. Balraj, along with his first wife, Damayanti, 
(we fondly called her Damu) were then leading lights 
of the Bombay IPTA. Among the many members of 
Bombay IPTA of those early days, Khwaja Ahmed 
Abbas, Chetan-Anand, Dev Anand, Mohan Saigal, 
Shanker Shailendra, Kaifi Azmi and several others 
are well-known names in the Bombay film world. 
Then, all of them were almost unknown to the cine- 
goers except perhaps Abbas who was known as a 
cine scriptwriter and journalist. Already Damu 
was a rising star of the celluloid. Balraj was still 
outside the studio gates. They had just returned 
from London after a three-year term with the BBC, 
and immediately plunged into IPTA activities with 
their characteristic sincerity, warmth and enthusiasm. 
I do not remember exactly what caused it, but I was 
more attracted towards this young couple than any- 
one else in Bombay. Our acquaintance developed 
into close friendship and comradeship. à 

During rehearsals, meetings, face to face dis- 
cussions—be it on a script or a story written by 
Balraj or Abbas, or a song by Amar Shaikh, Gavan- 
kar, me, or a tamasha by Anna Bhau Sathe—it was a 
privilege to observe and hear Balraj. Not that we 

- always agreed, but there was no chance of missing 
his dedication to the basic credo of IPTA—People’s 
Theatre Stars The People. 

Often we used to discuss our programmes, the 
perspective of the People’s Theatre movement. Yes, 
we were proud of calling our organisation a move- 
ment. And what a movement it was! You go to 
any distant corner of our vast land, far, far away 
from a town or a railway station or a big mandi, 
you could hear IPTA songs, militant songs of pea- 
sants’ struggles for land. These songs moved faster 

. than the actual movement, and spiritually prepared 
the peasants for the latter. Within a short span of 
four years, at the time of the Ahmedabad Conference 
in 1947, the IPTA had 600 branches throughout India 
with 10,000 artistes in its ranks, including some of 
the topmost artistes of India. But that was not the 
most striking, distinctive feature.of our movement. 
Artistes who were nearer to the soil, who lived in 
villages, hilly hamlets under snow-capped mountains 
or dingy bustees spread around noisy factories and 
giant plants, artistes from poor middle class families, 
who came with their burning patriotism and revolu- 
tionary zeal—they were the real backbone of IPTA. 
Balraj, like many other successful artistes of our time, 
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received a wonderful schooling among such artistes. 
While organising them and their art activities, he 
himself transformed into a new type of artiste, into a 
ptople’s artiste. 

With this rich heritage of IPTA, Balraj joined the 
film industry and was soon acclaimed as a talent with 
very deep understanding of life and the art of its 
portrayal. But what did he get instead? In his own 
words: 

“In the last twenty-five years, I have worked in 
' more than 125 films....From this you can imagine 
what a large part of my life lies buried in strips of 
celluloid.. ..And the frustration increases when J ask 
myself, how many of these 125 films had anything 
significant in them? Perhaps a few. They could be 
counted on the fingers of one’s hand. And even they 
have either been forgotten already or will be, quite 
soon.” (Convocation Address, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, November 16, 1972, published in 
Mainstream, November 25, 1972) 

I often remember those good old days of the 
Central Ballet Troupe of IPTA. We were in Andheri, 
Balraj was at Juhu. Often Damu used to send her 
daughter Shabnam to Andheri, to us, while she was 
away shooting for the whole day. There, little Shab- 
nam, sitting on my lap, used to observe with her 
little wide open eyes how the history of the freedom 
struggle was being shaped into a ballet under the 
masterly guidance of Shantida (Shanti Bardhan). 
Shabnam was darling of the whole troupe. Suddenly 
Balraj would appear and, after a hearty talk, carry 
away Shabnam on his shoulders, just as a Punjabi 
peasant would do while taking his child home from 
a mela. 

1953, Moscow. Sovietskaya Hotel. A film dele- 
gation from India had arrived which included Raj 
Kapoor, Nargis, Hrishikesh Mukherjee and my old 
IPTA acquaintances—Director-Producer Bimal Roy, 
Balraj Sahni and Salil Choudhury. After his usual 
warm hug, Balraj whispered: <‘‘Wait, [have a sur- 
prise for you.” He went to his room and returned 
with a small, toy car of silver colour, and opened its 
lid before me. Everybody in the room exclaimed 
with surprise written large on their faces. Inside there 
were freshly washed pans and all type of pan 
masalas. 

“Where did you hide it all these days?” they 
asked. 

“Just kept it a secret. Otherwise you all would 
have finished the pans by now and I wouldn’t have 
had the pleasure of presenting them to Binoy and 
Jaya.” 

i transpired that daily he washed all the pans sec- 
retly so that, even after a week, they remained fresh 
and eatable. We all enjoyed pan that day. But I 
could not forget this little friendly gesture of Balraj. 
Later on, my son Ajoy used to play with that toy 
car. It immediately became a hot favourite with any 
child who visited our house in Moscow or later in 
Delhi. Every time I saw a child sitting in that “‘pan- 
car” and driving it with immense pleasure, I remem- 
bered Balraj and his face when He opened. this secret 
in Moscow. There was a strange resemblance, fo my 
mind, between the two faces. 

In 1960, after returning to India, I again went to 
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the same house in Juhu where I often spent many an 
evening and, at times, days in the pleasant homely 
company of my comrades Balraj and Damu. Things 
had changed by that time. Damu was no more. 
Balraj had married again and had a daughter by his 
seeond wife. Streaks of white hair had appeared on 
his temple. That exuberance, so typical of Balraj, 
had gone inwards. But the eyes were the same, 
only the sparks had been stored somewhere at the 
back of those eyes. Balraj was a successful, cele- 
brated film star by that time. 

I enquired about my little Shabnam. Balraj 
smiled and there I rediscovered my old frierid. 
“Binoy,” he said, “Shabnam is no longer a little 
girl, she isa grownup young lady now.” She was 
not at home. I missed her. But I could not miss 
the sad note in his tone. Why was he sad? 

Little Shabnam grew up, faced life and suffered 
terrible frustrations. She was in search of happiness 
but found bitterness instead, and left this world in 
the prime of her youth, leaving a haunting question. 
mark behind. Today the life of Shabnam seems to 
me to be very symbolic, and somehow the fate of 
father’s dreams and daughter’s quest for life get 
symbolically mixed up in my imagination. 

Imet him last in November 1972, during the 
Convocation at the Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
I must confess, I was one of those who were instru- 
mental in selecting his name for the Convocation 
address. Why should only ministers, governors or 
vice-chancellors deliver the convocation addresses? 
Why should it remain the privilege of the chosen few- 
from the small coterie of selected elite? Why not . 
call outstanding writers, artistes, engineers, builders 
or soldiers, so that our young people could learn 
something new and useful from them? That was be- 
hind this selection. 

As soon as the news spread, a nasty letter appear- 
ed in a local daily under the signature of a few stu- 
dents of the JNU. Isay nasty bécause the letter 
betrayed the approach of a privileged class which 
considers it below their dignity and privileged status 
to hear what an outstanding artiste, writer and 
thinker had to say. Happily, their number was quite 
small and, Iam quite sure, after hearing Balraj they 
must have felt ashamed of their behaviour. 

I was a bit late in reaching the Convocation 
Venue. I found Balraj at the end of the row of `’ 
teachers, talking to P. C. Joshi. A glance at him 
and I was startled—not a single hair was ‘black, 
wrinkles and clear marks of old age had appeared 
on that fine expressive face. He looked a bit wor- 
ried, almost guilty. 

“Do you expect any trouble -?”” he asked, taking 
me aside. : 

“Not at all. Forget about that nasty letter.” 

Looking at the erowd of learned professors and 
students, he sat on the dais with a gloomy face. 
Wrinkles appeared on his forehead. It seemed he was 
thinking hard. Was he thinking of Shabnam, who 
algo must have attended similar functions in Bombay 
a few years before but was no more today? Was 
he thinking about the future of these bright young . 
boys and girls? Maybe.. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ALLAHABAD University which 
had earned quite a notoriety 
in its heyday for producing ICS 
boys, had also the honour of pro- 
ducing during those very years 
three Polit Bureau members of 
the Communist Party of India, 
two of whom—P. C. Joshi and 
Ajoy Ghosh—also served as the 
Partys General Secretaries for 
over ten years each. 

The third of these Polit Bureau 
members had much less time at 
his disposal; and in the short 
time available to him he streaked 
through the firmament of Indian 
political life as a bright shooting 
star, dazzling all those who had 
the good fortune of setting their 
eyes upon him. He played a sig- 
nificant part in building the Com- 
munist Party of India and ad- 
vancing the workers’ and the 
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_Communists after the 


anti-imperialist national move- 
ments in a very crucial period of 
their development. . 

His name was Rudra Dutt 
Bharadwaj, affectionately known 
to his colleagues as simply RDB. 
April 17, 1973, marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his martyr- 


- dom. Hedied a martyr at the 


hands of the Congress Govern- 
ment. Knowing full well his con- 
dition, the Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
ment’s police—when Lal Bahadur 
Shastri was Home Minister of 
the State and Smt Sarojini Naidu 
its Governor—arrested Bharad- 
waj from the Bhowali sanatorium 
where he had been undergoing 
treatment for Tuberculosis which 
he had contracted asa result of 
years of underground life and 
imprisonment during the British 
raj. Once arrested, he was made 
to walk on foot for miles and 
kept under rigorous jail condi- 
tions. Within days of his arrest he 
died. 

Hardly 39 when he died, he had 
been out of action for seven years 
—first as a detenu in the Deoli 
concentration camp and in various 
prisons of UP between 1941 and 
1943, then in the Bhowali sanato- 
rium from 1943 onwards. Still, 
he was considered so dangerous 
that in the general round-up of 
Second 
Congress of the CPI (Calcutta, 
March 1948) it was found neces- 
sary to set aside all considerations 
of humanity, decency and life- 
long association in common strug- 
gles with those now occupying 
the seats of power. Even a per- 
son so seriously ill was not 
spared and was treated in its usual 
most callous and brutal fashion 
by the police, thus sending him 
to his sure death. 

Bharadwaj’s arrest and martyr- 
dom in jail in those conditions, 
while constituting a tribute to his 
own revolutionary -worth and 
capabilities, his integrity and 
staunchness, remains an eternal 
blot and condemnation of the then 
newly installed Congress rulers of 
the country, who had so comp- 
pletely sold their judgement and 
discretion to the British-trained 
police and bureaucracy. Even 
after the passage of a whole quar- 
ter century this tradition does 
not appear to have been over- 
come. 


In this year of the silver jubilee 
celebrations of independence, at 
least when Tamra patras and pen- 
sions are being granted to long- 
forgotten and constantly neglected 
freedom fighters, the successors 
of those who were at the helm in 
1948 owe it to the country to re- 
cognise the terrible wrong done 
at that time in the arrest and sen- 
ding to death of RDB. They 
should try to make whatever 
amends they can even at this late 
stage. 

The Left and democratic forc- 
es of the country in any case owe 
it to themselvs to revive in its full 
glory and perpetuate in a befitting 
manner the memory of the great 
Indian patriot, foremost working 
class leader and revolutionary, a 
great pioneer of the Indian Com- 
munist movement and an indefa- 
tigable builder of the CPI that 
was R. D. Bharadwaj. 

RDB had tirst been drawn into 
Gandhiji’s noncooperation move- 
ment in 1921-22 at the age of 13. 
He joined the movement for the 
boycott of British schools at that 
early age and wandered all over 
North India in search of “na- 
tional education”. Ultimately he 
landed at Banaras, shifting from 
there to Allahabad towards the 
end of the twenties. It was here 
that he came in contact with P. C. 
Joshi and plunged simultaneosly 
in the study of Marxism-Leninism 
end in the militant anti-imperial- 
ist youth movement of the day. 
He became the Secretary of the 
Allahabad Youth League of which 
Jawaharlal Nebru was the Presi- 
dent. 

By the time he had done his 
MA in Political Science from the 
Allahabad University (standing 
second in the examination), he 
had been fully drawn into the 
movement. Filled with a sense of 
responsibility so characteristic of 
him—with the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case under way—Bharadwaj de- 
cided to shift his sphere of activity 
to what was then the main indus- 
trial area of the country—Bombay 
Ahmedabad, and around. Here 
he plunged inthe organisation of 
the railway workers of the BB& 
CI Railway and the textile indus- 
try. Imparting political educa- 
tion to workers in their study 
circles was his particular concern. 
For all these activities he was 
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soon picked up by the British 
Government’s police and spent 
more thantwo years in ‘various 
prisons in that part of the coun- 


It was while he was in prison 
that R. D. Bharadwaj was elected 
to the Central Committee and 
the Polit Bureau of the CPI. His 
release from jail in April 1936 
opened the most fruitful period 
of activity for him and coincided 
with a most glorious chapter of 
our national movement in which 
he played a worthy and promi- 
nent part. 

This was a period of the 
united national front when co- 
operation between the Commu- 
nists and Left Congressmen as- 
sumed a universal character and 
was effective in strengthening the 
national movement as a whole 
and all the anti-imperialist forces 
of the country. For that very 
reason this growing cooperation 
and understanding between the 
two became an eyesore to the 
Rightists and other agents of im- 
perialism, and they resorted to 
all sorts of tricks to obstruct its 
growth. 

During this period RDB led 
the historic Kanpur textile strike, 
built the Kanpur Mazdur Sabha 
and in the process built excellent 
relations of militant cooperation 
and unity with the majority of 
Congressmen in Kanpur and a 
good number at the Provincial 
level. In its turn, the working 
class movement strengthened the 
national movement in Kanpur as 
well as at the Provincial level. 

Meanwhile, on the all-India 
plane, RDB as the leader of the 
Communist Group in the All- 
India Congress Committee, began’ 

‘to spearhead the fight of the 
entire Left against the Right in 
it. The struggle of the two trends 
and its outcome at the historic 
sessions of Ramgarh, Tripuri and 
Haripura are now parts of his- 
tory and the role played by 
Bharadwaj in these as the leader 
of the Communist Group was 
crucial, 

It is interesting to note that 
in most of the AICC or the 
annual Congress sessions, Bhara- 
dwaj had to participate while he 
was underground and being hun- 
ted by the British CID and police. 
He would dramatically appear at 
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the AICC session, address it and 
again melt somewhere in the 
crowd. And this sort of thing 
had become quite a routine 
affair for him. 

All this while he had also 
been doing a tremendous lot to 
build the Party, especially in 
Bibar, : UP, Central Provinces 
and Punjab. 

With the outbreak of the 
Second World War, persecution 
was intensified and life became in- 
creasingly hard and rigorous. More 
and more comrades were arres- 
ted and net of repression was cast 
far and wide. Having been witness 
to the hard life that RDB had to 
lead during those days, it came as 
no surprise to me a few years later 
when I came to learn that he had 
contracted TB. The single-minded 
devotion with which he carried 
on the Party’s work during those 
days and under those conditions 


„was indeed remarkable and spoke 


of the great fire that burnt within 
that soul. 

It was in theearly months of 
1941 that RDB was arrested at 
Kanpur. By now for him it had 
been almost twelve years of hectic 
political activity at break-neck 
speed without a day’s rest, mostly 
underground in extremely diffi- 
cult conditions and a good part 
of it in jails. His health was 
already shattered. On top now 
came the incarceration in the 
Deoli detention camp and the 
prolonged hunger-strike forced 
upon the detenus there. It would 
have been a miracle if Bharadwaj 
had not become 4 complete physi- 
cal wreck by now. 

Once he was out of prison 
there was no question for him to 
return to active political work. 
Prolonged rest and treatment were 
beginning to have their effect 
when suddenly like a bolt from 
the blue came the renewed war- 
rant and arrest once again—not 
from the British imperialist rulers 
as hitherto, but from those with 
whom he had fought shoulder to 
shoulder the battle of national 
independence, And while Indian 
Independence was not even a 
year old, a precious life whose 
greater part had been devoted to 


the struggle for that very indepen- _ 


dence, was snuffed out of exis- 
tence. 
RDB’s brief life had been a 


saga of devoted and dauntless 
championship of the~cause of 
national independence and organi- 
sation of the working class as 
the most conscious and advanced 
element in the struggle for social 
justice and for the cause of the 
eventual victory of socialism in 
our country. He brought closer 
together the fighters for the 
cause of independence and the 
fighters for the cause of the 
working class. In him, he per- 
sonifed this alliance and close 
cooperation. His example will 
remain a source of inspiration for 
the present and coming genera- 
tions. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Aligarh: 

What i 
is at 

Stake? 


MOONIS RAZA 


T Aligarh Muslim University has been closed 
for an indefinite period in the wake of recurring 
agitations and the unleashing of hysterical frenzy in 
the recent past. The closure should serve its pur- 
pose only if it provides an opportunity for careful 
thought to be given to the basic issues at stake so 
as to evolve a strategy whereby the University may 
be able to play its rightful role in national life. 
What is the basic issue at stake in Aligarh? 
Problems related to the powers of the Vice-Chance- 
llor, the appointment of the Heads of Departments 
or Deans, and forms of students participation in 
decision-making processes are not specific to Aligarh. 
These and other issues pertaining to the further 


democratisation of the Indian University structure 


are being seriously debated in the country as a whole. 
They do not constitute the rallying point of the 
movement which has rocked the University in the 
past few months. Some clever votaries of this 
movement have tried to hide their real intentions 
by raising these issues especially for outside consum- 
ption so as to give to their nefarious activities a 
“democratic image”. 

Even acursory perusal of the documents of The 
Aligarh Muslim University Convention, recently held 
in Delhi, would show that these self-styled defenders 
of the University are not even marginally interested 
in the democratisation of the structure of higher 
education in the country. The democratic facade 
apart, the crucial issue that has been raised in the 
current agitation pertains to the transformation of 
the Aligarh Muslim University into what is called ‘ʻa 
minority institution”. Let us analyse this demand. 

It should be made clear at the very outset that 
these so-called conscience keepers of the Indian 
Muslims are not demanding the restoration of the 
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minority character, but its imposition. This distinction ~ 
is important because of the erroneous impression 
that has been consciously built up by insidious 
propaganda and repeated falsehoods that the 1972 
Amendment Act has changed the character of the 
University and has, so to say, snatched away a haloed 
property of the Muslims of India. Nothing could 
be farther from truth. The preamble of the 1972 
Amendment Act, which defines the special character 
of the University, is, in all its essential features, 
exactly similar to that of the 1951 Amendment Act 
and of the original 1920 Act. 

It is no doubt true that some features of the 
1920 Act, which were repugnant to the Constitution 
of free India, were deleted and/or amended in 1951. 
This was considered necessary because the original 
constitution of the Aligarh and Banaras Universities 
was framed by the imperialist rulers so as to buttress 
the forces of communalism and abscurantism in the 
country and to use these two Universities as instra- 
ments of their policy of divide and rule. The two fea- 
tures of the original Acts which clearly and explicitly 
reflected this policy of the British related, first, to the 
debarring of Hindus and Muslims from being mem- 
bers of the highest bodies of the Aligarh and Banaras 
Universities, respectively, and secondly, to the impar- 
ting of religious education on a compulsory basis. 
The first feature had to be removed because it went 
against the basic principles of a secular democracy; 
and the second had to be deleted because Article 
28 of the Indian Constitution had rendered it 
impermissible. 

It was only natural that with the dawn of freedom 
such clauses were considered an anachronism and 
repugnant to the spirit of free India. It was only 
right that the 1951 Act abolished such undemocratic 
clause and put those Universities, by and large, 
within a democratic frame. It may be noted that 
this change was brought about at a time when 
Jawaharlal Nebru was the Prime: Minister of India, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was the Education Minis- 
ter of India, and Dr Zakir Hussain was the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University. It is 
not surprising that ata time when these architects 
of free India were engaged in the task of rebuilding 
the shattared University, those who are today the 
leaders of disruptive movements were trying to hide 
themselves in the backwoods of communal politics 
after the disaster of Partition. 

Those who are demanding the restoration of 
such pernicious clauses of the 1920 Act are really 
being nostalgic about the good old days of British 
rule when the Qaid-i-Azam designated the Aligarh 
Muslim University as the “arsenal of Muslim India”, 
when illiterate nawabs and zamindars used to rule the 
University, and when progressive and nationalist 
students and teachers of the University were hounded 
out to maintain its pristine “purity”. Those days 
are gone, never tocome back. The clock of time 
cannot be reversed. 

Having cleared these cobwebs of noStalgia, let 
us study the legal implications of the demand for 
the “minority character”. 

The Aligarh Muslim University is referred to 
as an institution of national importance in terms of 
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the VII Schedule List I—Union List—63 of the 
Indian Constitution. It never was and is nota mino- 
rity institution of the Muslim of India in terms of 
Article 30 of the Indian Constitution. 


Supreme Court Verdict 


It may be noted in this connection that in the 
wake of the Kerala agitation against the Education 
Bill sponsored by the Namboodiripad Government, 
some Muslim communalist groups contested the 
validity of this position before the Supreme Court 
through the now famous case of Aziz Basha vs the 
Union of India. The Supreme Court took a clear 
cut position on this question and decided that the 
Aligarh Muslim University cannot be considered to 
be a minority institution established by the Muslims 
of India. It is, therefore, certain that solong as the 
Supreme Court does not review the matter, its 1963 
judgment has the same force as if it were a part of the 
Constitution. The power of interpreting the Consti- 
tution lies in the judiciary; and the Supreme Court 
is the ultimate judicial tribunal of the country. 

It is really surprising that the Beg Committee, 
whose recommendations are being so much talked 
about these days, proposed that “notwithstanding 
any judgment, decree or order of any court, or tribu- 
nal to the contrary, the Aligarh Muslim University 
shall be deemed to have been established by the: 
Muslim minority of India as an educational institu- 
tion of its own choice and shall be administered and 
managed as provided for in Article 29 and 30 of the 
Constitution of India”. So much for the respect that 
these honoured gentlemen have for the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the country! 

It is known that a university in India can be 
established by an act either of Parliament or of a 
State legislature. It would be a sad day indeed if 
the country’s Parliament were to establish minority 
institutions of higher learning. It is certainly open 
to any religious community, including the Muslims, 
to establish an institution of higher educa- 
tion, but to expect that, Parliament would do 
it, is an attempt to introduce the virus of communa- 
lism in parliamentary procedures which by definition 
should be secular in a secular democracy. 

Tt is clear, in the light of the above that the de- 
mand for a minority character runs counter to the 
Indian Constitution and calls for its amendment. 

Let us now analyse the impact of the declaration 
of the Aligarh Muslim University to be a minority 
institution on the facilities available to the Muslims 
of India for higher education. 

It has been suggested that by declaring it to be 
a minority institution, it would be possible to restrict 
the admission of non-Muslims in the University and 
a larger number of Muslim students would be able to 
take advantage of its facilities. This position is ill- 
conceived and entirely wrong. It is clear in terms of 
Article 29 (2) of the Indian Contitution that “no 
citizen shall be denied admission into any educational 
institution maintained by the State or receiving aid 
out of the State’s funds on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, language, or any of them”. In the light 
of this directive, even if the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
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versity were to be declared’ a minority institution 
under clause 30 of the Indian Constitution, it would 
not be possible to restrict admission to it of non- 
Muslim students as long as the University gets a 
single paisa from the State’s exchequer. 

For argument’s sake, let us concede that all the 
students being admitted to the Aligarh Muslism 
University are Muslims. Under such a situation, the 
total number of Muslim students who could avail of 
the facilities of higher education at Aligarh would be 
in the vicinity of 5,000. There are 33 lakh students 
in India who are engaged in higher education, and 
it has been estimated that the number of Muslims in 
this category would be approximately between two 
and three lakhs. Is it possibile for a residential 
Unniversity, which basa maximum capacity for 
5,000 students, to look after the educational require- 
ments of two to three lakhs of young men and 
women? 

Gone are the days of the colonial era when higher 
education was available to a small feudal elite among 
the Muslims and the sons of the privileged few from 
all over the subcontinent flocked at Aligarh. With 
the expansion of education, the facilities at one Uni- 
versity would be entirely inadequate to meet the 
educational requirements of the Muslims of India. 
The struggle for making adequate arrangements for 
the education of the Muslim youth of the country will 
have to be fought in each University so that discrimi- 
nation against them in matters of admission, if any, is 
removed speedily with the help and support of the 
democratic forces in the country. The problem can- 
not be solved by creating a small little island of 
Muslim education. It can at best be a ghetto. 

It may be noted that the “all-India character” of 
the Aligarh Muslim University has already been de- 
nuded away to a considerable extent with the expan- 
sion of educational facilities in areas where Muslims 
live in large numbers. With the establishment of a 
University, a Medical College and an Engineering 
College at Srinagar, the number of students coming 
from the Valley to Aligarh has already been reduced 
to a trickle. The University and the Regional Engi- 
neering College at Calicut are able to provide high- 
prade facilities of higher education for the Moplah 
young men and women in their own region, and very 
few from amongst them come to Aligarh now. The 
Osmania University and its fast expanding complex of 
institutions of higher learning are able to cater to the 
educational requirements of the Muslims of Hydera- 
bad. Educational facilities in West Bengal have ex- 
panded at a fairly rapid rate and the Bengali Muslim 
students are a rare phenomena in Aligarh of today. 


Til-conceived Demand 


The catchment region of the Aligarh Muslim 
University has been restricted to Uttar Pradesh and 
its immediate environs. Even in this area, the ex- 
pansion of college education has taken place at a 
very rapid rate and there are colleges available in al- 
most every town. The sons of the Muslim poor get 
education in these institutions. In this context, the 
demand for the minority character loses most of its 
relevance. 
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It is, therefore, clear that on the count of provid- 
ing facilities for higher education to the Muslims of 
India, the demand fora minority character of the 
University is ill-conceived and would lead to just the 
opposite results. If the Muslims have their own 
University, the other universities will not be entirely 
unjustified if they tell the Muslim students seeking 
admission therein: “You have a university of your 
own, why are you coming to us?” 

The demand for a minority character of the Uni- 
versity is rooted in a completely wrong understand- 
ing of the factors that impel a student to choose a 
university for his or her education. A first-class 
honours in Economics, whether a Muslim ora Hindu, 
would like to join the Delhi School of Economics and 
not necessarily a minority or a majority institu- 
tion. Similarly, a student wanting to work in 
Medieval Indian History, whether a Hindu or a 
Muslim, would try his best to join the Aligrah 
Muslim University which has one of the best libraries 
in the field, and the most competent and respected 
group of historians of Medieval India on its faculty. 
The fact whether an institution has a minority or a 
majority character enters into the calculations of only 
the academic scum which wants to play politics and 
has no academic ambitions. 

Itis obvious from the above that the movement 
for the minority character of the Aligarh University 
is not intended to increase the educational facilities 
for the Muslims of India. What then are its moti- 
eins! . The motivations are ideological and poli- 
tical. ; 


Pernicious Communal Ideology 


What are the ideological roots of this demand? 
Jt is rooted in the position that Muslims area state 
within a state and, therefore, should have a parallel 
educational system of their own starting from the 
village school to their university at the apex. It should 
not be difficult to see the perversity of this argument. 
This is an important element of the notorious two-na 
tion theory which led to the Partition of the country 
and for which the Muslims of India had to pay such a 
heavy price. 

Politically, this movement is a projection of the 
communal politics of diverse hues which has gained 
momentum in the country recently and is using the 
Aligarh Muslim University as a battering ram against 
the forces of democracy and secularism. The lea- 
ders of this movement are neither students nor tea- 
chers but politicians who, having been rejected by the 
people, are fighting a last ditch battle and are trying 
to sow the dragon’s seed of disruption and disinte- 
gration in the country. The University is just a 
rallying slogan for them. In spite of their professed 
love for this centre of higher learning, those who are 
now haunting this campus are neither interested in 
higher education nor in the well-being of the 
Muslim community whose interests they profess to 
serve. 

It is not surprising that the disruptive movement 
which has led to the closure of the University and 
which is wedded to a wrong political strategy and a 
pernicious ideology, could not but lead to highly 
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undemocratic forms of mass hysteria, It is this 
movement which demanded the removal of a Dean 
of the faculty on the ground that he had given a 
statement to the press which the so-called conscience 
keepers of the University did not like. It is this 
movement which had demanded disciplinary action 
against a teacher who, while teaching in the class, 
had taken a position which was not obscurantist 
enough for their liking. It is this movement which 
publicly insulted and humiliated the group of emi- 
nent academics and public men of established 
nationalist reputation who serve on the Executive 
Council of the University. It is this movement which 
threatens to “cleanse” the University of all secular 
elements and purify it for what they consider to be 
Islam. It is this movement which had the audacity to 
declare that the writ of the Union Government does 
not run on the campus and that no Central Minister 
can enter its precincts. It is this Movement which 
has consistently disrupted normal academic work so 
that the examinations scheduled to finish in Decem- 
her could not be finished even in March. It is this 
movement which has converted the sacred campus of 
the University into a meeting ground for Right-wing 
Politicians of al! hues and colours encouraging them 
to fish in its troubled waters. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the leaders of the 
secular democratic Government of the country have 
dithered too long and have permitted their short- 
term narrow interests to cloud their vision. Is it not 
a fact that the so-called Beg Committee, which opened 
up the Pandora’s box, was set up by a Member of 
the Union Cabinet? Is it not a fact that consultative 
conclaves take place where Jamait-i-Islami stalwarts 
fuss and fume in conjunction with erstwhile nationa- 
lists who adorn the Congress benches in Parliament 
and who get encouragement and support from mem- 
bers of the Union Government? Is it not a fact that 
decisions are being taken under the advice of election 
agents who calculate election prospectsin terms of 
communal voting banks? These are, unfortunately, 
all facts—unpleasant facts, but facts nevertheless, 


AMU’s Historical Character 


It is strongly hoped that the recent events whieh 
have fortunately shown up all the groups in their true 
colours, would lead to a clearer understanding of 
what is at stake at Aligarh—will this national institu- 
tion of higher learning be permitted once again to 
become the hotbed of communalism and obscurant- 
ism in the narrow parochial interests of this or that 
party? 

The process of disruption cam still be stopped 
provided the democratic forces in the country deve- 
lop a clarity of purpose and decide to take united and 
purposeful action in the matter. Then and then alone 
would the historical character of the Aligarh Muslim 
University be preserved and it would continue to be 
a national institution providing special facilities for 
the study of those elements of the composite culture 
of India which are of special interest to the Muslims 
of the country. This historical character must be 
preserved, not because itis Muslim, but because it 


is Indian. ‘ 
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H. P. Himachal Pradesh — 
25 Silver Jubilee 


FoR 34.60 lakh people living in Himachal, April 15, 1973 is the happiest day as 25 years ago their Pradesh 
was formed on this auspicious day. 

Ever since its coming into being, Himachal has never Jooked back. 

Constitutionally Pradesh has left behind the days when it was a Chief Commissioner’s Province (1948- 
62) a Part ‘C’ State (1952-56), and a Union Territory (1956-71). Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
declared the Pradesh as a full-fledged State of the Union of India on January 25, 1971. 

Financially, the Pradesh which had domestic revenues of only Rs 85 lakhs in its first year will this year 
earn Rs 35.94 crores by way of domestic receipts. Himachal ranks fifth State in India in respect of per 
capita income. : 

Horticulture—the hope.of hills—has progressed so much that today Himachal is known as the Apple 
State of India. During the current Plan, fruit production in the State is likely to increase by 65 per cent to 
touch the 2.4 lakh tonne target. 

Himachal offers immense scope for the industrialist. Raw materials—forests, minerals, fruits, cash 
crops—are available in plenty. Liberal assistance can be taken from the State Government. Already agree- 
ments have been signed for the setting up of a Newsprint Plant, a Cement Factory, Terpen Complex, etc. 

In the field of roads, so aptly described as the life-lines of hills, the 25-year period has witnessed an in- 
crease from 228 kms to 11,994 kms. 

Literacy percentage has shot up from 6.7 (1951 Census) to 31.32 (1971 census) as a result of phenome- 
nal rise in the number of educational institutions from 541 to 5,012. 

From just one dozen Medical and Public Health institutions in 1948, today Himachal has 657 Hospitals, 
Dispensaries and Public Health Centres. 

With a hydel potential of 85 lakh kws (roughly 20 per cent of National hydel potential), Himachal has 
taken up its utilisation. The 45 MW Bassi Project has been commissioned. The 60 MW Giri Project is under 
construction. Numerous other projects are under investigation. Side by side, the rural electrification work is 
making speedy headway. In 1948, the Pradesh had just ten electrified villages while today such villages num- 
ber nearly 4035. By the end of the Fifth Plan, 70 per cent population of the State would have electrified homes. 

On the farm front, Jast year, Himachal, produced eleven lakh tonnes of foodgrains and this year’s target 
is to add two lakh tonnes to it. The Government has taken over wholesale trade in wheat. Stage has been 
set to wipe out the centuries-old food deficit by March 31, 1974. 

Himachal Pradesh Assembly has adopted two most revolutionary land reforms measures fixing ceiling on 
landholding and ensuring proprietory rights to all categories of tenants without resort to law courts. The 
measures also ban transfer of land to non-agriculturists besides safeguarding interests of soldiers, small land- 
owners and weaker sections of the society. 

Forests—the largest source of State Revenue—have been showing remarkable improvement inasmuch 
as the forest revenue this year are Rs 7.50 crores as compared to Rs 5.80 crores five years ago. 


During the Fifth Plan the entire approach is being changed to ensure percolation of benefits of develop- 
ment to the lowest strata of society. 


INVESTMENT THROUGH PLANS 
(Rupees in Crores) 
33 


Ist Plan 

2nd Plan 16.00 

3rd Plan 33.8 

Annual (1966—69) : Plans 39.39 

4TH PLAN (outlay) 114.39 

1969-70 16.14 (Actual expenditure) 
1970-71 17.43 m 

1971-72 22.50 i 

1972-73 26.11 5 

1973-74 30.58 - (outlay) 


5TH PLAN (TENTATIVE OUTLAY) 260.00. 


Himachal Pradesh has done pioneering work in the development of hills and will continue to break fresh 
ground to help the hill-people in various States of the country, to improve their living conditions. 


April 15, 1973- Him Lok Sampark 
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Modernisation 
of . 
Muslim 
Personal 

Law 


MAYAVANTI RALLIA - RAM 


T recent times there has been a good deal of sub- 
jective as well as objective thinking in the ranks 
of jurists, lawgivers, writers and educated Muslim 
women regarding the scope of reform in Muslim 
Personal Law. ` 

In Muslim countries like Pakistan, Egypt, Syria, 
Algeria, Tunisia, etc certain reformed laws have 
been introduced to suit theexigencies of the day. 
Here, we shall concern ourselves with that 
portion of the Shariat which affects the lives of 
the Muslim women, namely, the marriage and 
divorce laws and the right of inheritance. 

The main pattern of the laws has originated from 
the sources of the Quran and the Sunnah. Ijtihad (or 
the use of independent judgement in interpreting the 
Sharia) was a means of securing a change or amend- 
ment in laws. But the Ulema over the centuries 
_ Were against any form of amendment. Even in the 

present-day world, the Indian Muslims consider it 
difficult to start a re-examination of the Jaws. In 
the opinion of a modern Muslim thinker: “The con- 
cept of [jtihad has been made much of by apologists, 
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as if it implied the right to think afresh and regard 
as obsolete and without force the thinking done and 
the opinions already expressed on any matter of law 
or religious practice. Infact, itseems to me that 
Ijtihad has only a technical significance: it is the 
exercise of the right by some one possessing the 
necessary prestige to give an opinion differing in some 
considerable degree from the opinions already ex- 
pressed by theologians of prestige and regarded as 
more or less conclusive.’ : 

We shall consider certain verses in the Quran 
which concern women: 

Marriage: “Ifyou fear that you will not act 
justly towards the orphan marry such women as seem ' 
good to you, two, three or four; if you fear you will 
not he equitable, then only one, or what your right 
hands own; so it is more likely you will not be par- 
tial.” (4:3) 

Dower: “And give women their dowers as gifts 
spontaneous, but if they are pleased to offer you any 
of it consume it with wholesome appetite.” (4:3) 

Divorce: “Such of your women who commit in- 
decency, callfour of you to witness against them, 
and if they witness them detain them in their houses, 
until death takes them or God appoints for them 
a way.” (4:19) 

Inheritance: ‘‘God charges you concerning your 
children—to the male the portion of two females, 
and if they be women above two, then for them two- 
thirds of what he leaves, but if she be one, then to 
her half; to his parents to each one of the two, the 
sixth of what he leaves, if he has children,” (4:12) 

“O belivers, it is not lawful for you to inherit 
women against their will, neither debar them, that 
you may go off, with part of what you have given 
lo when they commit a flagrant indecency.” 
(4:2 

“Men are the managers of the affairs of women. 

“For that god has preferred in bounty one of 
them over another, and for that they have expended 
of their property. ` 

“Righteous women are, therefore, obedient guard- 
ing the secrets for God’s guarding. And those you 
fear may be rebellious admonish; banish them to 
their couches and beat them. If they then obey you 
look not for any way against them; God is All- 
high, All great.” (4:38)? 

Certain laws developed by the four schools of 
Muslim jurisprudence, were based on these verses. 
Women were to be given their due portion, but the 
superiority of men was indicated. Authority was 
given to men over women in matters of moral depar- 
ture; they could be punished. Men were called 
“The managers of the affairs of women.” The 
Prophet, however, exhorted them to be kind to 
women in daily life, and deal properly with them. 

Translated into practice, some of these laws ten- 
ded to be unfair to women. Women, however, 
enjoyed many privileges in the centuries following 
the death of the Prophet. During the early days 


1M. Mujeeb, “The status of individual conscience in Islam,” 
reprinted from Studies in Islam; July 1971, p 132 

*Quotations are based on A.J. Arberry, The Koran Inter- 
preted; Saras I—XX, London, 1963; p 100-105, 
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of Islam’s expansion into Spain and Africa, Muslim 
women became doctors, jurists and traders, and en- 
tered other professions. The divorce could be re- 
married and the widow was given protection and 
her apportioned share. In pre-Islamic Arabia, a 
widowed woman wore the sackcloth and remained 
closed-up in a room, submitting herself to bestial 
customs. The prophet Mohammed gave a human 
touch to the life of widows and gave them a place 
in society. With the passage of time, the laws 
regarding women remained static in most countries 
and the position of women deteriorated. 

It was actually the imposition of patriarchal 
habits and laws which caused deterioration in the 
position of women in different parts of South Asia. 
In certain parts of India as among the people of 
Malabar and Central Assam, where matriarchies 
have persisted, women still enjoy an equal if not a 
higher status than men. It has been tentatively stated 
that the support which Buddhism initially lent 
to a good status for women had at its root non- 
Aryan and non-patriarchal features. This is further 
justified by the independent position of women in 
Buddhist Burma and Ceylon. On the other hand, 
women in patriarchal societies felt the loss of family 
membership, and had to suffer seclusion of varying 
degrees. This was particularly so in Muslim Arab 
countries, as Arabia was influenced by the customs 
of Byzantine and Persia, which followed the patri- 
archal Jaw. Another adverse element came with the 
Central Asian nomads, the Seljak, the Tartars and the 
Asian Turks. These tribesmen, during their conquest, 
put aside the favourable laws which Islam had given 
to women. It was during their conquests that 
women were made to wear long garments which 
covered their bodies from top to toe.3 

In Europe and England, various beliefs and the 
works of writers and philosophers brought about 
changes in the status of women. The influence of 
the Roman concept of the pater familias was felt in 
the ‘writing of Sir William Blackstone. In his com- 
mentaries on the laws of England in 1765, he wrote: 
“By marriage, the husband and wife are one in law, 
that is, the very being and legal existence of women 
are suspended during marriage; or is at least incor- 
porated and consolidated into that of her husband 
under whose wing, protection and cover she per- 
forms everything.” ; , 

A viewpoint which influenced women’s rights in 
Europe and England was socialism. In the nine- 
teenth century, the socialists asserted that women 
were not subjects of men. Women’s independence 
depended on the provision of employment for all. 
Radical changes began with the industrial revolu- 
tion in Britain, when common women went to work 
in the factories and thus gained economic indepen- 
dence. British influence, especially their education 
greatly affected the social attitudes in India during 
the period of British rule. Although rural areas 
remained untouched, the urban areas became reci- 
pients of Western thought and culture. As groups 
and families, people remained traditional, but in 


"Mayavanti Rallia Ram “The Development of women’s 
Movement”, Social Welfare; August 1961, Vol YII, No 5; p 31. 
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their individual capacity they adopted Western pos- 
tures. Indian women were given franchise because 
of persistent demands, demonstrations and agitations. 

In 1917, the Seeretary of State for India, E. 


.Montague, came ont to investigateand study Indian 


conditions. Outstanding Indian women, who formed 
a deputation and waited on Montague on December 1, 
1917, made the first claim for suffrage. In the 
Montague-Chelmsford scheme of reforms, there was no 
mention of women’s claims. The next step was taken 
by women leaders to aquaint the Southborough 
Franchise Commission with the demands of Indian 
women. The Commission also denied women their 
rights on the ground that social conditions were not 
ripe to extend the right to yote to them. On the 
introduction of the Government of India Bill in 
Parliament in 1919, a committee consisting of 
Sarojini Naidu, Annie Besant and Hera Bai support- 
ed the demand of Indian women before the joint 
committee for the extension of franchise to them. 
The British Parliament left this question to the 
legislatures . The Madras legislature was the first 
to pass a resolution on women’s suffrage. 

It is not clear whether any Muslim women also 
joined in pressing for this demand. Archival research 
might yield some indication of the participation of 
minorities on the suffrage issue. 

Between 1950 and 1960, Hindu women gained 
equality in the sphere of marital rights and inheri- 
tance as a result of legislations or a Series of enact- 
ments. Equal rights for women were written in the 
Indian constitution. A principle for future legisla- 
tion was proclaimed in Article 44 of the Indian 
Constitution: “The state shall endeavour to secure 
for the citizens a uniform Civil Code throughout the 
territory of India.” : 

The uniformity, specially in personal laws, could 
only come with the consent of the minority commu- 
nities. During British rule, an established local cus- 
tom would prevail over a text of the Jaw. The 
Muslim community realised that the application of 
Islamic law would be difficult where Muslim resorted 
to the use of customary law. In order to rectify 
this, the Muslim Law (Shariat) Application Act 
was enacted in 1937.4 Its objective was to replace 
the use of customary law and introduce Muslim 
Personal Law. It would raise the status of Muslim 
and give them the benefit of the 


A large number of Muslims in India follow the 
Hanafi school of Muslim Law which is restric- 
tive with regard to a married woman’s right 
to seek dissolution of marriage by a court. As 
a result, some Muslim women renounced their faith 
in order to seek immediate dissolution of their 
marriages. It was Ashraf Ali Thanavi, a theologian, 
who advocated introduction of certain Maliki princi- 
ples. These gave a leeway to Muslim women to go 
to a court in order to dissolve their marriages. 
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Section 2 of the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat Application 
Act 1937) provides that the law of the Sharia and not any 
custom or usage will apply to all Muslims in India in the fol- 
lowing matters: (a) marriages, various forms of dissolution, 
dower, maintenance, guardianship....” 
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On the basis of these proposals, the dissolution 
of Muslim Marriages Act was enacted in 1939. 
Section 2 of this Act provides that a married woman 
under Muslim Law shall be entitled to obtain 
from the court a divorce for dissolution of her mar- 
riage on specified grounds. Section 4 of the Act 
deals with the effect of conversion. It provides that 
renunciation of Islam and conversion to another 
faith does not dissolve her existing marriage. On 
renouncing Islam a woman can still claim dissolution 
of her marriage on any of the grounds mentioned 
in Section 2. Section 5 of the Act of 1939 makes 
it clear that in the event of dissolution of Her mar- 
riage, the wife shall be governed, in respect of 
dower, by the ordinary rules of Muslim Law accord- 
ing to the school to which the parties in the case 
may belong. 

A further amendment to the Shariat Application 
Act of 1937 has been proposed by the members of the 
Muslim Progressive Group in Delhi. In view of the 

-conditions of modern life, it is considered right to 
standardiso Muslim marriage contracts without aff- 
ecting the parties’ right to vary them. They propose a 
standard statutory form of contract whose terms shall 
prevail, unless expressly provided otherwise. 

In a nutshell, the proposed bill if passed would 
rectify some of the malpractics which have wronged 
Muslim women. The important changes would be 
(a) a husband shall not take a second wife; (b) the 
wife shal] have a right to’ divorce without going to 
court subject to certian conditions; (c) she can pur- 
sue her interest and not be secluded in purdah; and 
(d) the wife shall secure a reasonable maintenance 
in the event of divorce, if the Maher is inadequate. 

A women lawyer practising in the Supreme Court, 
has put forward the idea of “family courts”: “One 
of the main reasons for recommending the institution 
of family courts in a country is that there is a great 
need to stabilise marriage, for today the world is 
faced with the crisis of inoreased number of divorces; 
and the problem is no longer how to obtian a 
divorce, but how to stabilise marriage and family on 
the same basis on which modern society rests. 
The problem is a matter of concern not only for so- 
cial or moral philosophers but is also the aim of the 
legislation, that is, the judges, the lawyers and others 
such as sociologists, psychiatrists and those trained 
in the sciences,” . 

Today it is generally felt that the family laws 
have failed both from point of view of their substan- 
tive rules and also with regard to the institution 
by which they are administered. The traditional 
courts were, perhaps, suited to hear and deal with 
matrimonial cases during a period in which indisso- 
lubility of marriage was the general rule. The few ex- 
ceptions were the really contested cases and not collu- 
sive cases as today where the parties are not really 
Mr X vs Mrs X, but Mr X and Mrs X versus the 

- court, with the court being virtually in no position 

to call an evidence for assistance. 

Under the present system, the judge has to not 
merely apply the law to the facts of the case, but has 
to consider the social consequences of the decision. 
The judge in ordinary courts is an arbiter between 
‘ two persons—the husband and the wife. Under the 
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_ family court concept, the judge represents the inte- 
rests of society in providing stability and deciding in 
the best interests of the family. He is there to pro- 
tect the children and their rights, to help the parties 
to develop an insight into their own problems, and 
to consider the consequences of their actions ; to ask 
them to consider the welfare of the children Hirst and 
foremost. 

Further, no matter how highly skilled the judge, he 
cannot deal with the family controversies alone 
and unaided. There should be attached to the court 
diagnostic and other treatment facilities which would 
include trained social workers, medical, clinical and 
psychiatric, psychologists and religious counselling 
services. The family court system recognises that 
rules of law and legal principles alone cannot pro- 
vide an adequate solution of the family prob- 
lems.” : : 

This proposal is good, but the judges in the 
family courts should be chosen from the various 
communities to judge from the view point of their 
personal law. 

These changes would greatly improve the position 
of Muslim women if and when the bill is finally enact- 
ed. An effort has to be made by the Muslim members 
to introduce this bill in Parliament, as its placement 
on the statute book will be the first step towards the 
modernisation of Muslim Personal Laws. 

An important point in the proposed draft bill of 
the Muslim Progressive Group proposes maintenance 
for a woman whose Mehr is only a few hundred 
rupees, or inadequate. Customary or Kiwaji Mehr 
varies from Rs 32 to Rs 100. On remission of Hag- 
Mehr, the husband is free of responsibility to his 
wife, but not to his children. 

What is the attitude of other Muslim countries to 
reforms and changes in personal Law? 

In Pakistan a Muslim Family Law Ordinance 
was promulgated in 1961. A Family Law Commis- 
sion had been set up in 1955 with seven members, 
the seventh member being an Alim. There was a 

_ note of dissent from the Alim criticising some pro- 
visions as un-Islamic. The important reforms of 
the Ordinance of 1961 provided rules for the regis- 
tration of Muslim marriages. Section 5 recommend- 
ed that every marriage should be entered in a Nikah- 
Register and failure to do so would be an offence. 

Bigamous Marriage: Section 6 of the Ordin- 
ance deals with bigamous marriages. An Arbitra- 
tion Council headed by a civil official is to decide on 
cases of bigamous marriages. This Council is to 
consist of the representatives of the husband and the 
first wife and a chairman who is the Chairman of the 
local union council formed during the period of Basic 
Democracy of the Ayub regime. Permission for a 
second martiage may be given by the Arbitration 
Council, subject to conditions it deems fit. 

Triple Divorce : Section.7, restrains the freedom 
of a Muslim husband to divorce his wife by making 

‘him notify it to a prescribed authority. An Arbi- 
tration Council constituted within thirty days takes 
steps for reconciliation. If the Talag is not revoked, 


‘K. Hingoroni, “Family Courts”, a paper read at a Law- 
yers’ Conference at Bangalore, 
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it becomes effective only after 90 days. The triple 
divorce formula is thus abolished. 

Maintenance : The Ordinance provides for 
adequate maintenance to the wife in case of divorce 
or a bigamous marriage. The amount of maintenance 

ecified by the Council is to be recoverable from 
the husband like the arrears of land revenue. 

Dower : Section 10 of the Ordinance proyides 
that where no details about the mode of the payment 
of dower are specified in a marriage contract, the 
entire amount shall be presumed to be payable on 
demand.® 

These sections bave been mentioned here to indi- 
cate the extent of change in Pakistan, and its adhe- 
rence to the Shariat principles. Although a second 
wife is still permissible, the triple divorce formula is 
done away with. 

In the Arab world, changes in the classical family 
law of Islam were first introduced in Egypt, which 
followed the Shafii school] in the early period, and 
later adopted Hanafi School. Reformers like 
Qasim Amin set the pace for change in laws. Early 
in the nineteenth century it was realised that the 
principles of family law under any particular school 
of the Muslim legal system were notin accord with 
the requirements of the changing Egyptian society, 
and the enforcement of a family code was inevitable. 
The Egyptian Legislature enacted, between 1920 and 
1952 certain Jaws which brought about changes in 
the legal principles relating to family relations and 
succession. The laws enacted in 1920-29 constitute 
a “Bill of Rights” for married - women. They deal 
with all aspects of family life—marriage age, settle- 
ment of disputes between spouses etc. But their 
provisions were based both on the Maliki and Shafii 
schools of Islamic Law. 

Marriage age: Marriage age for men and women 
was fixed at 18 and 16 respectively. A marriage 
which violated this rule would not be registered,’ 

Divorce : Cruelty was recognised as a ground 
for divorce by the wife; if she was unable to “prove 
her point, the court would appoint an Arbitration 
Council to enquire into the matter and make an 
award. The Council could recommend dissolution 
of the marriage. 

Dower : If the wife failed to prove her claim 
` for Hagq-Mehr or dower, the husband’s statement 
was accepted. In such cases, the court shall decide 
the proper dower (mehr al mithl).* 

Maintenance : Unless a wife is unfaithful to her 
husband, her maintenance remains a debt, and it will 
not lapse except by payment or release. This was 
applicable to the divorced wife, observing Idda. 
The scale of maintenance is fixed exclusively on the 
basis of the husband’s means. 

Divorce : Certain divorces were declared having 
no legal effect, like a divorce pronounced by a per- 
son while he was drunk or under duress. The triple 
divorce formula was abolished. 

A woman could seek dissolution of marriage on 
certain grounds, like cruelty on the part of a hus- 

®Coulson, “Islamic Family Law; Progress jn Pakistan,” 
Changing Law in Developing Countries; 1963, 240-257. 

"Egyptian Civil Code 1931, Article 99. 





81 aw No 25 of 1929, Articles 6-11;Articles 18-19; Articles 1-2, 
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band. This was irrevocable. If the basis was failure 
of husband to maintain or support her, it was revoc- 
able. There were other cląuses also for a woman to 
claim such a divorce. There was no major departure 
from the Sharia in the sphere of inheritance except 
the new principle giving orphaned grandchildren 
the right of inheritance. This remained a contro- 
versial issue, as it was not a part of the Islamic law. 

The reforms regarding woman in Syria were also 
brought about according to the interpretations given 
by the Shafii school. The law deals at unusual length 
with the freedom of the parties to an intended marri- 
age to stipulate conditions in the marriage contract. 
It permits any stipulation which is not opposed to 
the nature and purpose of the marriage contract. 

Polygamy : Article 17 of the Syrian Law authori- 
ses the court to refuse to a person who is already 
married permission to marry another woman if it is 
established that he cannot maintain two wives. 

Maintenance of Wife : The right of a lawfully 
married wife to receive maintenance from the hus- 
band is dealt with at length in-the Syrian Law. 
Article 72(1) provides tbat even if the spouses differ 
in religion, the wife shall have the right to main- 
tenance. Arrears of accumulated maintenance can 
Gs ame by the wife for a period of four months 
only. 

Divorce with Consideration : The Khul is in opera- 
tion. It is essential for the validity of a Khul that the 
husband must have the capacity to divorce and the 
wife should be the object thereof* Article 96 of 
the Syrian Law provides that an offer of Khul can 
be made by either spouse, but the offer itself. shall 
not operate as Khul and that it can be withdrawn 
before it is accepted by other spouse. 

Divorce: The Syrian Law permits a husband who 
has completed 18 years of age to pronounce a divorce. 
A divorce is not valid in Syria, for example, when 
the husband is drunk or out of his senses, or when 
it is conditional. On the other hand, a wife can 
apply to the court for dissolution of marriage on 
certain grounds. The Court can then appoint arbi- 
trators to settle the dispute.® 

In 1967, the Iranian Legislature enacted a very 
important law called the Family Protection Law 
of 1967. The main purpose of the new law is to 
regulate the institutions of divorce and polygamy 
with a view to preventing their misuse. This 
law also curbed bigamy by stating that a person 
desiring to contract a second marriage must 
seek the prior permission of the court. It has taken 
away from the husband the freedom to pronounce 
a unilateral divorce’ Under Article 8 of this law, 
either spouse who wishes to get the marriage dis- 
solved should make an application to the court, 
whereupon the court shall try to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. If this fails, then divorce notaries may register 
a divorce on production of such certificate by either 
spouse within three months from the date. 

These changes to which brief references have been 
made, are all in conformity with the Sharia. The only 


*Khul is a divorce given by the husband at the request of 
the wife and in consideration of giving up the dower. 

"Anderson “Syrian Law of Personal Status,” 17 Bull of 
SOAS (1955), 25-59, and also Decree Law No 59 of 1953. 
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departure has beed in Turkey, where the Sharia law 
was replaced by Ataturk’s decrees. While the old law 
of the Shariat was struck off, old traditions and cus- 
_ toms remain with the people. A highly Westernised 
society with almost every profession open to women, 
with freedom to use western clothing, displaying 
arms and legs, were accepted by the Turks. A popu- 
lar story in Ankara about Ataturk is that he had 
six adopted nieces but they were actually his wives. 
Alfred Guillame, a scholar of Islamic culture 
and Theology raised the pertinent question: ‘‘To 
what extent are modern Muslims affected by modern 
historical criticism, modern philosophy, and modern 
science? The answer must be that only those who 
have been students at universities with a Western 


tradition have any real understanding of these things, 
and they area small, but by no means negligible 
minority.” 1 

A modern Muslim scholar has called for the 
reinterpretation of Islam on the basis of certain 
principles—one of which was the separation of law 
from religion. His argument is that religion is based 
on spiritual experience; while law is based on the 
will of the community as expressed by its legislature 
...they must ever seek to conform to the changing 
pattern of society.’ 


2A Guillame “Islami today,” Islam, Pelican, London, 
1954; p 153. 

11A, A, Fyzee, “The Re-interpretation of Islam, “The Islamic 
Review; January 1960; pp 13-14. . 
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US 
Strategy 
against 
India 


TAPAN DAS 


T HE Nixon Administration, in 
continuation of its machina- 
tions in the Indian subcontinent, 
has once again resorted to its old 
trick of supplying war materials 
to Islamabad worth one million 
dollars. 

It came along with a boastful 
declaration of White House off- 
cials tbat “no other power shall 
be allowed to take our place”. 
The latest US decision could be 
compared to the acts of Bourbons 
exposing their inability to learn 
anything from their ignominious 
record of interventions in other 
people’s affairs. F 

The politico-strategic motive 
of the US policy, as also Pakis- 
tan’s significance vis-a-vis the 
Indian subcontinent and South- 
west Asia to the US, is actually 
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the raison d’etre of America’s 
continued fascination for Islama- 
bad. In fact, this is an old fovou- 
rite practice and the US Adminis- 
tration has developed it over the 
years. 

A White House official, C.M. 
Clifford, testifying before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of 
the US Senate in March 1968, ob- 
served. ‘‘These twin instruments 
of national policy (that is, military 
asSistance and foreign sales pro- 
grammes) complement each other 
in joint support of US policy 
objectives; they do by supplement- 
ing other, more conventional 
forms of diplomacy and substitut- 
ing for what in many cases might 
otherwise be a vastly more ex- 
pensive direct American military 
presence.” 

Pakistan’s case is eminently a 
deserving one in this setting of 
US global objectives. As far back 
as in December 1951, no less a 
person than late President Tru- 
man, in his report to the Cong- 
ress on Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme, marked out Pakistan as 
a ‘valuable ally’ of the US in 
South-east Asia because of its 
“strategic location in the Indian 
Ocean and its control of land 
passes from Central Asia”. 

It was since then that the suc- 
cessive US Administrations have 
painstakingly propped up those 
very sections of landlord-business- 
men-army clique in Pakistan 
which thrived on the exploita- 
tion of the Pakistani people and 
helped to perpetuate US machi- 
nations in the subcontinent. The 
changes in the US Administrations 
did not also have much reflections 
on the policies towards Pakis- 
tan. 
The present American Presi- 
dent, Richard Nixon, who was 
Vice-President under Eisenhower, 
was directly instrumental in the 
conclusion of the US-Pakistan 
Military Pact in 1954. It was also 
Richard Nixon who, at a press 
briefing in 1954, described the 
military pact as “an opportunity 
to build a counterforce to Nehru’s 
neutralism in the Indian leader’s 
own backyard”. (Harper’s Maga- 
zine, July 1966) 

The US policy of hostility to! 
wards India for her refusal to join 
the American bandwagon has 
been pursued vigorously by all 


the US Administrations since 
Truman launched his doctrine of 
American “superiority”. The US 
global objectives in the region 
prompted America to prop up 

akistan as a counterforce to 
India. The US strategists fully 
utilised Iran and Turkey in 
spreading the American influence 
in the oil-rich region of South- 
west Asia and the Persian Gulf. 
The CENTO and SEATO pacts 
originated from these calculations. 
There was a unique harmony in 
the views of the US experts on 
Asian affairs both inside and out- 
side the White House. . 

The former US Air Force 
Chief of Staff, General Thomas 
White, in his testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on May 6, 1959, said: 
“What the Pakistanis are given 
under our strategic objectives are 
those forces which, in the opinion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are 
needed in Pakistan to support the 
United States objectives.” (Dawn 
June 21, 1959) 

Experts on American foreign 
policy matters, on the other hand, 
like Dr Henry Kissinger, who was 
till then nota part of the Presi- 
dential outfit in White House, 
set the US targets in the sub- 
continent in no uncertain terms. 
Kissinger held the view that in 
order to gain control.over the 
oil-producing areas of South-west 
Asia and surround the Soviet 
Union with a ring of aggressive 
military blocs, Iran, Turkey and 
Pakistan must be clubbed to- 
gener and brought under US con- 
trol. 

“Jt should not be beyond our 
capabilities to create nucleus for- 
cesin the three critical countries: 
Iran (to help Turkey and Pakis- 
tan cover the Middle East), Pakis- 
tan to strengthen and back up 
Tran, and Burma and the Indo- 
chinese states to protect Malaya 
and Thailand.” (H. Kissinger, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy; New York, 1957, p 422) 

The US strategists considered 
Pakistan to be almost a Persian 
Gulf state and extremely well- 
placed to influence the develop- 
ments in this region. It was view- 
ed that Pakistan, with its sea and 
air ports of Karachi, could be a 
very useful jumping off ground 
from where the US, by using its 
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influence, could bottle up the 
Persian Gulf oil and interfere with 
sea communications in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Khyber Pass, which falls in 
Pakistan territory, also occupies 
a crucial place in the US strategy 
since it forms the gateway to the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent. Control 
over its rich material resources 
could be a significant factor in 
deciding the outcome of even a 
global war in favour of the US. 


Client State 


These considerations weighed 
heavily in favour of Pakistan to 
be ascribed the status of a client 
state of the US. The vainglorious 
rulers of Pakistan on their part 
made this job much easier by 
becoming willing stooges of the 
US. The US, on its part, reci- 
procated by a generous supply of 
arms and ammunitions of the 
value of 793 million dollars, of 
which 672.5 million dollars were 
free grants, 

In keeping with its overall 
military strategy in South-east 
Asia, the US builtin Pakistan a 
chain of airfields and military 
bases in the areas of Dir, Chitral, 
Waziristan, Peshawar, Rawal- 
pindi, etc which were geographi- 
cally close to the southern bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union. 

More than 60 per cent of the 
PL-480 counterpart funds were 
also allowed to be used for the 
maintenance of Pakistan’s armed 
forces and US-run military base 
in Badaber, near Peshawar. This 
aid, given under the Mutal 
Security Arrangement, was 
worth nearly two billion dol- 
lars. The military assistance 
included -104  Starfighters, 
Patton Tanks, Armoured Person- 
ne] Carriers and Recoilless Infan- 
try weapons, etc. (New York 
Times, September 28, 1964) 

It may not be inappropriate 
to note here that the US Con- 
gress Act on “Mutual Security” 
specified that no military, econo- 
mic or technical assistance be 
given unless the recipient country 
agreed to “fulfil the military ob- 
ligations which it has assumed 
under mutual or bilateral agree- 
ment or treaties to the US”. 
(The American Journal of Inter- 
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national Law; Washington, 1952, 
No 4) 

Pakistan, having entered into 
such an agreement, was natur- 
ally, therefore, compelled to 
honour its commitments by be- 
coming subservient to the US in 
matters of foreign policy, and 
mortgaging its economy by mili- 
tarising it, and placing its armed 
forces at the disposal of America. 
This assertion is borne out by a 
statement of Mohammed Ali, a 
former Prime Minister of erst- 
while united Pakistan. 

In an interview to US and 
World Report (January 15, 1954), 
Mohammed Ali said that in the 
event of “a state of emergency”, 
the Government of Pakistan 
would be prepared to place its 
military bases at the disposal of 
the US. The U2 incident was a 
conclusive proof of the extent of 
Pakistan’s surrender to the 
United States. 

This also explains much of the 
US aims and objectives and_ its 
politico-military successes in 
countries like Pakistan. The US 
rulers made no secret of their in- 
tention when they observed that 
their foreign and economic aid 
should act asa catalyst of capi- 
talist accumulation in the reci- 
pient countries and social forces 
should be created there to 
safeguard the interests. 

It lays bare the motivations 
behind America’s definite tilt in 
favour of Pakistan. The US liking 
for those forces in Pakistan which 
always thrive on India-baiting, 
rabid communalism and anti- 
communism, was only too ob- 
vious on all crucial issues like 
the 1965 and 1971 Indo-Pak con- 
flicts. By its lavish supply of 
arms and ammunitions, the US 
bolstered up those forces in 
Pakistan which safeguarded Ameri- 
can interests and also their own, 
which were almost identical. 

The US would not find it 
easy, however loud the US offi- 
cials may protest, to escape from 
the responsibility that its arms 
and ammunitions encouraged 
Pakistan’s sabre-rattling and 
provoked it to commit aggression 
against India. 

While a responsible man like 
Professor J. K. Galbraith, former 
US Ambassador to India, testi- 


` fied before the Senate Foreign 


Relations- Committee on April . 
25, 1966, that the arms supplied 
by the US caused the Indo- 
Pakistan war in 1965, the Ander- 
son disclosures revealed the 
motive of the dispatch of the 
Task Force of the US Seventh 
Fleet into the Bay of Bengal 
during the cataclysmic liberation 
struggle of the Bangladesh people. 
Prime Minister Indria Gandhi 
has also disclosed in a recent 
interview that the US mined the 
Chittagong Port during the 14- 
day Indo-Pak war in 1971. 

The arms embargo in 1965 on 
both India and Pakistan also 
bore the distinct proof of US tilt 
in favour of Pakistan. It was 
unilateral as far as India was 
concerned, but Pakistan’s con- 
currence was sought. The sub- 
sequent American moves to sale 
arms to Pakistan through some 
third countries are also too 
well-known. 


Nixon’s Advocacy 


President Nixon, too, made 
a strong case in favour of Pakis- 
tan receiving US arms in his 
Foreign Policy Report to the 
Congress on February 9, 1972 
by advancing the same arguments 
as are now being given by 
Pakistan. It was then pleaded 
that Pakistan’s heavy losses in the 
1971 war, coupled with India’s 
increased capacity to produce 
heavy arms with the help of the 
Soviet Union, merited US con- 
sideration to lift its arms em- 
bargo. 

The present US decision was 
only a sequel to all these policy 
pronouncements. It is also signi- 
ficant that these arguments stress- 
ing Pakistan’s “helplessness” and 
the need for strengthening its 
defence preparedness, cast discer- 
nible aspersions on India, alleg- 
ing aggressive designs against 
Islamabad. 

The latest decision, therefore, 
shows once again that the US 
interest in the' Indian subconti- 
nent still remains intact as ever 
before. It should be noted that 
the desk in the State Department 
called Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs deals with the areas 
from Libya to Bangladesh, with 
particular attention on the 
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oilproducing countries of South- 
west Asia. This region especially 
would be of crucial significance 
to the US in the coming years in 
view of its impending energy 
crisis, and these countries’ utility 
in the imperative rescue opera- 
tions. : 

Expert estimates show that by 
1980, about 37 per cent of US 
oil supply will originate in the 
Eastern Hemisphere—the coun- 
tries of South-west Asia, and it 
will continue to increase rapidly. 
The US anxiety is evident from 
the Nixon Administration’s feve- 
rish attempts to forge an alliance 
of all the oil-importing nations, 
including the US, to pressurise 
the oil-exporting countries, Saudi 
Arabia, the world’s leading oil- 
exporting nation, has already 
warned about the perilous effects 
of the American move on the 
Arab oil-producing nations. (Jn- 
ternational Herald Tribunes; Paris, 
March 14, 1973) 

The increase in the US inte- 
rests in the region also involves 
Pakistan which is a member of 
the CENTO along with Iran and 
Turkey. Moreover, being situated 
adjacent to these states, Pakistan 
has been assigned the role to 
make things easy for the US in 
the changed context. The recent 
US arms sales worth two billion 
dollars to Iran formsa part of 
this US grand strategy in the 
region, The US under Secretary 
of State, William Porter, has 
stated: “The United States must 
and will retain an active Ameri- 
can presence in Asia.” 

These plans*would indeed go 
awry if Pakistan were to discard 
the beaten track and join hands 
with India in an endeavour to 
usher in an era of peace in the 
subcontinent as spelt out in the 


Simla Agreement. It is, therefore, 
imperative that the US would 
compel Pakistan to take a jaun- 
diced view of India as determined 
by the White House. 

The US plans in this region 
also meet the requirements of 
China which seeks to benefit 
from Pakistan’s friendship and 
ceaseless trouble in the subconti- 
nent created and prolonged by a 
joint Sino-Pak-US strategy to 
achieve their respective goals— 
mainly to isolate India and the 
Soviet Union. China’s interest in 
the region and America’s need 
for its cooperation were visualis- 
ed by the US strategists long 
before the ping-pong diplomacy 
attracted newspaper headlines. 

It was argued that the US 
should recognise China’s legiti- 
mate interests in South-east Asia 
and Peking should be judged in 
this regard more by its actions 
rather than by its declarations 
(Far Eastern Economic Review, 
July 2, 1970). Peking’s actions 
with regard to the happenings in 
the region during the last few 
years are a testimony to the 
correctness of America’s calcula- 
tions. -> 
While assessing the latest US 
decision to rearm Pakistan, in 
the background of a Sino-US-Pak 
strategy in the region, it is also 
important to take into account 
President Bhutto’s actions taking 
over the administrations of the 
Pakistani provinces of Baluchis- 
tan and the NWFP where, in- 


cidentally, most of the US- 
sponsored strategic bases are 
situated. 


It is by now clear that the 
forces which cry hoarse for Sino- 
US-Pak friendship in Pakistan, 
were hand-in-gloves with Presi- 
dent Bhutto to strangulate the 


popular forces in Baluchistan and 
the NWFP. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that America’s arms supply 
would sharpen the teeth of those 
forces which have always feath- 
ered their nests with the 
American bounty. 

The recent demand in this 
respect of a high-ranking Pakis- 
tani Brigade Commander for a 
mutal security pact between the 
NATO powers and Pakistan in 
relation to the Indian Ocean, is 
also very significant in this con- 


nection. AP, Rawalpindi, 
January 21, 1973). 
Such demands reflect the 


thinking of the US, strategists and 
are indicative of the fact that 
America would now take more 
active interest in this region 
after its ignominous retreat from 
Vietnam and Indochina. This 
has become all the more necessary 
in view of the fact that the US 
apologists in Pakistan now feel 
threatened by the mounting popu- 
lar upsurge for regional autono- 
my and social progress. 

Itis in this light that one 
must regard the US resumption 
of arms sales to Pakistan asa 
deliberate attempt to disturb the 
peace in the subcontinent and 
pamper its stooges in Pakistan. 
It should also be borne in mind 
that as long as the ruling passion 
of American foreign policy con- 
tinues to be to maintain and in- 
crease domination in the subcon- ' 
tinent, Pakistan would continue 
to be an important pawn in the 
hands of the US policy-makers 
and India would be subjected to 
imperialist pressures and inter- 
nal sabotage. 

Unless, of course, India 
stands up and decides to pay 
back ia the same coin, as she 
did in 1971. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Pakistan’s 
Predicament 
and 


US 
Arms 


I. SATYA SUNDARAM 


OME individuals learn nothing 

from experience; likewise some 
countries, too, are often reluctant 
to learn anything from history. 
Pakistan’s present pathetic predi- 
cament is attributable to its fai- 
lure to learn the necessary lessons 
from its past history. 

Even today Pakistan has not 
realised the simple truth that 
unless it gives up its anti-India 
posture, its future would con- 
tinue to be uncertain. Not only 
this, it has failed to realise that 
it is only the US arms, supplied 
very generously on the prepos- 
terous and perilous plea of “Bal- 
ance of Power”, that have ruined 
it root and branch. While one 
hoped that the Simla Agreement 
would replace the present ran- 
cour by rapport, Pakistan has 
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not yet given up its suicidal 
bellicose attitude towards India. 

It is against this background 
that we have to examine Ameri- 
ca’s recent decision to resume 
arms supply to Pakistan. While 
India does not suffer from pusil- 
lanimity, she cannot but protest 
against such unfriendly move of 
the US. What is most ridiculous 
is that, even after the emergence 
of Bangladesh as an independent, 
sovereign country, the United 
States still believes in the theory 
of balance of power in the Indian 
subcontinent and has not ceased to 
treat India on par with Pakistan. 

What the US needs to realise 
here and now is that she has to 
establish rapport with India for 
peace and prosperity to this part 
of Asia, of which it has been 
talking off and on. But an openly 
inimical position against India 
can never be the best method to 
establish such a rapport. 

What is relevant now is not 
whether the resumption of US 
arms supply to Pakistan would 
create a serious threat to India’s 
security, but whether such a 
move would not create further 
tensions in the subcontinent, 
thereby jeopardising the Simla 
spirit. Also significant is the 
fact that the resumption of arms 
supply came when the entire 
political scene in Pakistan is in 
doldrums. 

The United States had impos- 
ed an embargo on the sale of 
even spare parts to Pakistan in 
April 197], when Pakistan mer- 
cilessly used its armed forces to 
crush the freedom struggle in 
Bangladesh. Now, it is more 
than clear that the so-called US 
hope of ‘shaping a new and 
more pragmatic relationship with 
India”, is merely a political 
platitude. 

India has told the US in no 
uncertain terms that arms sup- 
plies to Pakistan would once 
again pose a “grave threat” to 
India’s security and also impede 
the implementation of the Simla 
Agreement. Mr Swaran Singh 
declared that “US military assist- 
ance to Pakistan had been a 
principal cause of strained rela- 
tions between India and the 
United States of America as it 
encouraged the anti-Indian and 
militaristic policy of Pakistan”. 


It is a well-known fact that 
the military machine of Pakistan 
was not at all seriously affected 
in the 1971 war. Though it has 
lost four divisions of troops in 
Bangladesh, its armour and air- 
craft were not so badly depleted 
as was claimed. Itis well to re- 
member that with the emergence 
of Bangladesh, Pak military re- 
quirement have been consider- 
ably reduced, and the present 
material is more than sufficient 
for the defence of what is now 
Pakistan. This fact has been 
conveniently ignored by the US 
and it is now fulfilling its past 
commitments. 

In the recent war, Pakistan 
lost 95 of its 285 combat aircraft, 
which leaves two-thirds still in 
operation, and the 244 tanks it 
lost form less than a quarter of 
its total tank strength. Moreover, 
Pakistan is believed to have rais- 
éd two more divisions, including 
an independent armoured brigade. 

According to official figures 
available from published US sour- 
ces, between 1952 and 1965 the 
US has supplied military equip- 
ment worth 671.6 million dollars 


- to Pakistan as straight gift under 


the Mutual Security Programme. 
During 1965-71, Pakistan was 
allowed to purchase arms worth 
121.4 million dollars. Thus, in 
the last twenty years, US arms 
aid to Pakistan totalled to 793 
million dollars in military hard- 
ware at nominal prices. In addi- 
tion, the US built a chain of air- 
fields, cantonments and commu- 
nications as part of the in- 
frastructure of the alliance system. 

Apart from producing a nega- 
tive effect on Indo-American rela- 
tions, the US move to resume 
arms supply to Pakistan would 
also add to our defence responsi- 
bilities, taking into account a fur- 
ther flow of US arms into Pakis- 
tan through third countries as in 
the past. America should reatise 
that under the changed circums- 
tances, with the emergence of 
Bangladesh, it cannot equate India 
with Pakistan and India’s defence 
requirements are different from 
those of Pakistan. 

President Nixon said on 
March 15 that “the United Sta- 
tes is resuming military sales to 
Pakistan and economic aid to 
India as part of Washington’s 
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efforts to seek good relations with 
both.” He spoke of “India’s 
military superiority over Pakis- 
tan” and maintained that India 
should not worry about the deci- 
Sion to supply arms to Pakistan. 
* India, however, thinks, and righ- 
tly so, that the arms supply would 
make Pakistan more belligerent 
and would have adverse effect on 
the Simla Agreement. 

Supporting the US decision to 
supply arms to Pakistan, Presi- 
dent Nixon declared that “this 
decison in no way jeopardises 
peace in the area. After the 
war which broke Pakistan into 
half, India’s superiority is so 
enormous that the possibility of 
Pakistan being a threat to India 
is absurd.” a 

But, if this is the view of the 
Nixon Administration, ‘why 
should it resume supply of arms to 
Pakistan which was experiencing 
a political chaos, and also when 
a number of issues between India 
and Pakistan were yet to be 
settled? 

Strangely enough, United Sta- 
tes officials announced that the 
US move was intended to per- 
suade Pakistan to be more flexi- 
ble in its stand on some of its 
outstanding disputes with Bangla- 


- 


desh and India!_ It was generally 
assumed that the United States 
would at least wait until Pakis- 
tan had recognised Bangladesh 
and the question of Pakistan 
POWs and Benglees in Pakistan 
had been resolved. 

However, America assumed 
that with the resumption of econo- 
mic aid to India, she would not be 
willing to protest strongly against 
the resumption of arms supply to 


- Pakistan. US wants to bolster the 


Bhutto Government which is not 
ina comfortable position with 
the intensification of internal 
squabbles. Sri Indrajit Gupta 
declared in the Lok Sabha that 
the US aims in supplying arms to 
Pakistan were: first, to retain 
Pakistan as far as possible as one 
of its bases and bolster it up again 
by giving military and other sup- 
port; secondly to scuttle develop- 


ment of bilateral relations between .” 
India and Pakistan under the Simla” 
Agreement; thirdly, to strengthen - 


the military elements within Pakis- 
tan; and fourthly, to try to force 
India to channel resources re- 
quired for development purposes 
again to defence and security pur- 


poses. 


President Bhutto, in his own 
bizarre manner, had declared that 





India’s apprehensions in regard 
to the lifting of US arms embargo 
were baseless. Commenting on 
India’s reactions, Bhutto termed 
them as “Indian efforts to raise a 
storm ina tea-cup”. He declar- 
ed that the US decision would 
“hardly alter the existing balance 
of military power in the subcon- 
tinent which at present is deci- 
dedly in favour of India”. 

Mr Bhutto cited his own invi- 
tation extended to Smt Indira 
Gandhi for a visit to Pakis- 
tan as proof for Pakistan’s 
desire to establish rapport with 
India. But, Pakistan’s pugna- 
cious postures are evident from 
the Shah of Iran’s visit to Lar- 
kana and the very private dis- 
cussions with Mr Bhutto; the 
Iranian .Naval Chief’s visit to 
Pakistan; and General Tikka 
Khan’s visits to Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia and United States. 

Pakistan should remember 
that unless it establishes rapport 
with India, not only its deve- 
lopmental programmes will have 
to be curtailed, but also there is 
every possibility of a military rule 
replacing the Bhutto Government. 
Unless this is realised soon, there 
is nO panacea to Pakistan’s pre- 
sent pathetic predicament. 
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Never has capital in the United States been so concentrated. Today in the 
hands of an extremely small number of financiers run the threads of the entire 
imperialist economy. From the corner gas station to a copper mine in Chile 
extends an empire controlled by a handful of closely allied financial groups that 
directly contro] the bulk of basic domestic industry, the bulk of domestic finance 
and all the overseas empire of American capital; indirectly the rest of the eco- 
nomy is under their sway. These are the real rulers; they have all the power 
and they share it with no one. 
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TS 1965 there were some 340,000 industrial cor- 
porations in the United States. The biggest 500 
of these, amounting to .15 per cent of the total, had 
60.2 per cent of the industrial sales and 71 per cent 
of the industrial profits. In 1969 the biggest 200 
controlled well over 60 per cent of the industrial 
assets. The biggest 100 industrials, only .03 per cent 
of the total number, had nearly 40 per cent of the 
industrial sales. More than 68 per cent of the 
workers in the 340,000 industrial corporations work- 
ed for the biggest 500 in 1968. 


A similar state of affairs existed in other branches 
of the economy. The 50 biggest merchandising 
chains had a net income of over a billion dollars in 
1966; 62.5 per cent of that net income went to the 
ten largest chains. The three biggest commercial 
banks owned one-eighth of the assets of some 13,000 
banks in the country. There were 1,718 life insur- 
ance companies inthe country with total assets of 
167 billion dollars. The ten biggest of these held 
94 billion dollars or 564 per cent of the life insur- 
ance assets. Even more striking, the two biggest, 
Prudential and Metropolitan Life, owned 36 per 
cent of the life insurance assets. American Tel & 
Tel owned 84 per cent of the telephones in the 
country, while General Telephone, its “competition”, 
owned 50 per cent of the remainder. 

While the telephone industry—like auto, steel, oil 
and some others—has for some time been highly 
monopolized, the recent period has seen a sharp in- 
crease in mergers in other sectors of the economy. 
The food, textiles, retail trade, aircraft and electro- 
nics industries are increasingly being controlled by 
two or three corporations. Just since 1965 we have 
seen: (J) Consolidation Coal, itself the biggest 
amalgamation of coal mines, taken over by Con- 
tinental Oil; (2) Douglas Aircraft, maker of the 
DC-8, merged with McDonnell Aviation; (3) Atlan- 
tic Refining combined with Richfield Oil and then 
merging with Sinclair Oil; (4)-Sunshine Biscuits ac- 


* quired by American Tobacco; (5) North American 


Aviation merge with Rockwell Standard; (6) Signal 
Oil & Gas taking over Mack Trucks; (7) Gulf & 
Western Industries digesting Consolidated Cigar, 
then E. W. Bliss & Co., and finally Universal- 
American; (8) Container Corporation of America 
bought by Montgomery Ward; (9) Kern County 
Land merge with Tenneco Oil Co. (70) Sunray DX 


This is abridged from an article published in the American 
monthly, PL Magazine. The author isa Professor of Econo- 
mics at a larger Midwestern University. 
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Oil by Sun Oil; (17) Peabody Coal by Kennecott 
Copper, (12) Hooker Chemical by Occidental Petro- 
leum; (13) Crucible Steel by Colt Industries; (14) 
General Precision by Singer; (75) Westinghouse Air 
Brake by American Standard. | 

These are just some recent highlights of a general 
trend. When billion dollar outfits like Douglas Air- 
craft are being gobbled up, thousands of smaller 
fish are also going under. In fact, while from 1948- 
1957 there were 4,303 mergers, in 1967 alone there 
were 1,496 merger; 607 of those companies 
taken over were worth 50 million dollars or more. 
Twelve companies, each worth over 250 million 
dollars were gobbled up in 1968. In the first three 
months of 1969, 43 large manufacturing firms worth 
45.5 billion dollars were taken over. 

While monopolization in each industry has in- 
creased, most of the large corporations, unable and 
unwilling to take on the giants in their own indus- 
try, use their surplus capital to move into other in- 
dustries where monopolization is not yet complete. 
This forces an increased rate of monopolization in 
those few sectors of the economy where some com- 
petition still prevailed. Almost all of the big indus- 
trial corporations now have interests in a wide vari- 
ety of industries. Some, like Litton Industries or 
Gulf & Western, are called conglomerates because 
of their extreme diversification. 

An example of the latter is the Dallas-based 
Ling-Temco-Vought. Organized only in 1953, it has, 
with the backing of big money (Rockefeller) from 
the East, become one of the 100 largest industrials. 
It started as Line Electronics; when in the late nine- 
teen-fifties it fell under the sway of Eastern money, 
it began a campaign of rapidly gobbling up other 
electronics companies; more than 10 were taken over 
from 1957-1960. In 1960 it entered the aircraft in- 
dustry by merging first Temco Aircraft, then Chance- 
Vought. Then in rapid succession, refrigeration, 
chemical, pharmaceutical, mobil communications 
and missile companies were bought up. In 1767 
Wilson & Co., itself a conglomerate of meat, phar- 
maceutical and sporting goods equipment, was taken 
over. Then Goldschmit Chemicals was taken. In 
1968 the company bought out Greatamerica, giving 
Ling-Temco-Vought control of Branff International 
Airways, National Car Rentals, a big California bank 
and three insurance companies. It sold the bank 
and with that money bought control of Jons & 
Laughlin Steel, the sixth largest manufacturer of basic 
steel. Thus by the company’s 16th birthday, it 
occupied an important monopoly position in the 
meat, aerospace, electronics, wire and cable, sport- 
ing goods, airline, pharmaceutical, car rentals and 
steel industries. 

The Penn-Central Railroad, the largest in the 
nation, is another example. Formed by a merger 
of the biggest and the fourth biggest railroads, it 
operates directly 27,000 miles of track. But that’s 
not all; it also operates under lease 39 other rail- 
roads, including such major ones as the New Haven 
Railroad, the Pittsburg Lake Erie Railroad, the 
Lehigh Valley Line, the Wabash Line, etc. But even 
that’s not the end of it. The Penn-Central own 
securities (effective control) in 90 other railroads. 
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Outside the railroad field, the company owns 
Buck-eye Pipe Line Co., the Biltmore, Barclay, 
Roosevelt, Commodore and Waldorf-Astoria Hotels 
in New York City, 20 acres of Park Avenue real 
estate in downtown New York and is acquiring 
Kayser-Roth Co., the garment monopoly that owns 
119 garment sweatshops in the US, Canada, Puerto 
Rico and Italy. 

General Telephone, the “independent phone 
company”, has 30 subsidiary companies in the US; 
it also controls the phone companies in Quebec, 
British Columbia and the Dominican Republic. It 
also owns Sylvania Electronics with its 57 plants 
and Automatic Electric Co. General Telephone ope- 
rates plants in Canada, Italy, Belgium, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Mexico and Germany. 

Ford, the seventh largest industrial, makes 23 
per cent of the cars and, 30 per cent of the trucks 
in North America; its Philco division makes every- 
thing from missiles to home appliances. It has 
divisions that make all kinds of parts for motor 
vehicles, all kinds of tractors and farm equipment. 
Overseas its subsidiary in Germany, Ford-Werke 
A.G., is the third largest. With assembly and 
manufacturing plants in Canada, Great Britain, 
Germany, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Australia, 
South Africa, "New Zealand, Malaysia. Finland, 
the Netherlands and elsewhere, more than 400,000 
of the world’s workers work for Ford. 

Chase-Manhattam Bank, the second largest, has 
142 branches in the New York area. It owns Ban- 
co del Commerce with 120 branches in Columbia 
and Panama, Banco Continental with 42 branches 
in Peru, Banco Atlantida withe 24 branches in Hon- 
duras, Nederlandische Crediet with 66 branches 
in the Netherlands and major banks in Brazil, 
Venezuela, Belgium, Austria, West Indies and Ire- 
land. Chase-Manhattan controls the Standard Bank 
Group, which with 1,100 branches dominates finance 
in Kenya, Malawi, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia, 
South Africa, Rhodesia, Nigeria, Ghana and eight 
other African countries. But this is just the tip of 
the iceberg of Chase-Manhattan’s power. Its huge 
financial resources allow it to control and influence 
many of the other biggest monopolies and imperia- 
list concerns in the US and abroad. 


New York Banks 


The tremendous wave of mergers and concen- 
tration of capital that has taken place in the last 20 
years has been financed by the big banks, and par- 
ticularly the big New York wholesale banks. The 
power of the main New York banks has grown tre- 
mendously in’ this period, and their domination of 
the US economy has become complete. Just since 
1955 the following changes have taken place among 
the six big New York banks that strengthened their 
monopoly position: (7) In 1955 the Chase National 
Bank was worth 5.4 billion dollars; it took over the 
Bank of Manhattan and by 1967 the Chase Manhattan 
was worth 5.6 billion dollars; it took over the First 
National Bank and by 1967 the First National City 
Bank was. worth 15.2 billion dollars; (2) In 1955 
Manufacturers Trust was worth 2.8 billion dollars; 
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it combined with the Hanover Bank and by 1967 
the Manufacturers Hanover Trust was worth 8 
billion dollars; (3) In 1955 the Guaranty Trust was 
worth 2.6 billion dollars; it merged the J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and By 1967 the Morgan Guaranty was 
worth 7.3 billion dollars. (4) In 1955 the Chemical 
Corti Exchange Bank was worth 2.6 billion dollars; 
it gobbled up New York Trust and by 1967 the 
Chemical Bank was worth 7.1 billion dollars; (5) 
Bankers Trust Co. merged with some smaller banks 
and grew in assets from 2 billion dollars to 6 billion 
dollars. 

In general the New York wholesale banks tripled 
their size in the. 12-year period 1955-1967 while by 
contrast even the big retail banks, such as Bank of 
America and the two major Chicago banks,only dou- 
bled their size. This reflected the increasing domi- 
nance of the New York banks over all fields of in- 
dustry, which we shall detail. Moreover, these six 
banks represent only three separate interest groups. 
The Chase~Manhattan First National City and Chemi- 
cal banks are controlled by a group of families and 
financiers in which the Rockefellers predominate. The 
Morgan Guaranty Trust and Bankers Trust are con- 
trolled by a group of financiers and families that J.P. 
Morgan put together. Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
is closely connected with the two groups and with 
Prudential Insurance Co. Together the Morgan and 
Rockefeller banks control the majority of the biggest 
corporations in the country. 

The power of the New York banks is far greater 
than their nominal assets would indicate. As pri- 
marily wholesale banks their money carries much 
more weight. For example. Bank of America’s 
Salinas branch money is undoubtedly tied up in 
loans to farmers, small and medium businessmen, 
and retail loans and mortgages. Chase-Manhattan’s 
loans, on the other hand, are predominantly to big 
corporations. The New York banks have no branches 
outside the New York City area and a very much 
smaller percentage is tied up in retail loans. Although 
Bank of America has loans with big industrial cor- 
porations, a much smaller per cent of its assets is in 
such loans than the New York banks. With these 
loans, of course, comes control. 

Secondly, the New York banks control most of 
the trust funds and dominate the trust functions in 
the country. In addition to its own assets, Chase- 
Manhattan invests billions of dollars (at least 30 
billion dollars of various millionaires’ money that it 
holds in trust. This means a tremendous amount of 
power in the corporations in which the banks invest. 
The vast majority of trust funds in the US are held 
by the six big New York banks. Although the exact 
figures are secret, a safe bet would be that each of 
these banks manages at least the same amount as 
its public assets in secret trust funds. In addition 
these six banks act as bond trustees, stock transfer 
agents and stock registrars for almost all of the big- 
gest industrial corporations. 

The period since World War II has been one of 
tremendous concentration and expansion of capital. 
Money has been increasingly dear and the industrial 
corporations have had to pay dearly for it. Thus 
the power of the big banks who have the money 
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has grown faster. Thus fewer and fewer corporations 
have been able to remain independent of the big 
banks. eae the prime interest rates to 84 per 
cent accelerates this process.) We will see this con- 
cretly below, but first we should establish the cru- 
cial role of the banks. 

Over 50 years ago Lenin penetratingly analyzed 
the new role that banks play under monopoly capi- 
talism. 


_ The principal and original function of banks is to serve as 
middlemen in the making of payments. In doing so they 
transform inactive money capital into active; that is, into capi- 
tal yielding a profit; they collect all kinds of money revenues 
and place them at the disposal of the capitalist class. 

As banking develops and becomes concentrated in a small 
number of establishments, the banks grow from humble mid- 
dlemen into powerful monopolies having at their command 
almost the whole of the money capital of all the capitalists and 
smal] businessmen and also the larger part of the means of 
production and of the sources of raw materials of the given 
country and in a number of countries. This transformation 
of numerous humble middlemen into a handful of monopolists 
represents one of the fundamental processes in the growth of 
capitalism into capitalist imperialism ... 

Scattored capitalists are transformed into a single collective 
capitalist When carrying the current accounts of a few 
capitalists, a bank, as it were, transacts a purely technical and 
exclusively auxiliary operation When. however, this operation 
grows, tO enormous dimensions, we find that a handful of 
monopolists subordinate to their will all the operations, both 
commercial and industrial, of the whole of capitalist society; 
for they obtain the opportinity—by means of their banking 
connections, their current accounts and other financial Oppera- 
tions—first, to ascertain exactly the financial position of the 
various capitalists, then fo control them, to influence them 
by restricting or enlarging, facilitating or hindering credits, and 
finally entirely determine their fate, determine their income, 
deprive them of capital, or permit them to increase their capi- 
tal rapidly and to enormous dimentions, etc 

(Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism) 


This process that Lenin observed in 1916 was 
less advanced in the US than in Europe, owing to 
the peculiar history of banking here. Banking went 
through three phases here. At first they were-very 
Important because of their relationship with the 
mercantile capitalists that declared independence 
from England. These first banks were broken up 
during the rise of the manufacturing capitalists in the 
early nineteenth century. They were heavily restricted 
and state laws kept them artificially small until the ad- 
vent of monopoly capital at the end of the nineteenth 
century gave the banks a rebirth. The original trusts 
and monopolies were backed by investment brokers 
and speculators, not by banks as was the case in 
Europe. The founding robber barons, however, 
began a process of nurturing selected infant banks to 
maturity in order to consolidate their monopolies. 
The banks soon became the center of the interests 
groups that these speculators and robber barons 
formed. 

Thus arose the big wholesale banks in the earlv 
part of this century. The various holding companies 
and investment houses could not perform the func- 
tions Lenin described as well as the banks, since 
only the banks could use their depositors’ money 
as well as the “personal”? money of the “founder”. 
Thus the investment houses were more or less 
abandoned and the favored banks assumed the role 
of controlling the monopolies in the interest group 
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formed by this or that speculator. For each interest 
group controlled by a family or financier, a bank 
arose as the focus of power. Thus the Mellons 
formed their Mellon National Bank to control their 
aluminum monopoly. Alcoa and their Gulf Oil; J.P. 
Morgan formed J. P. Morgan & Co. to control his 
US steel and General Electric; and Roekefeller had 
the Chase National Bank for his Standard Oil. Hav- 
ing his bank control his company rather than owning 
it directly allowed the “founder” to spread his money 
out more and gain contro] of other people’s money 
in the bargain. 

The next step for these big wholesale banks was 
to increase their capital enormously by gaining cont- 
rol of various forms of retail finance. In states such 
as California where unlimited banking was legal, 
branches were opened all over the state and the 
small country banks were put out of business. Bank 
of America has over 1,000 branches now. In states 
where this was not allowed, the law was circumvent- 
ed by forming bank holding companies. Thus the 
Morgan banks are able to dominate upstate New 
York banking through the Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion which owned 11 upstate banks with 224 branch- 
es and controlled 4.3 billion dollars in 1967; the 
big Boston banks controlled small town Massachu- 
setts retail banking through the Baystate Corpora- 
tion and the Shawamut Association, which together 


owned 24 banks with 216 offices and nearly 2 billion- 


dollars in 1967; and the Rockefeller banks controlled 
retail banking in Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas 
through the Northwest Bancorporation and First 
Bank Stock Corporation, which together owned 165 
Banks with 212 offices and nearly 6 billion dollars in 
1967. Those banks not directly owned by holding com- 
nies were indirectly controlled through various cor- 
respondent relationships and the like. 

The big banks fostered the formation and growth 
of big insurance companies with their tremendous 
resources. Unlike the fire and casualty insurance 
companies, which do not amass comparatively large 
amounts of capital, life insurance companies amass 
tremendous amounts. Since World War I~ under 
the sponsorship of the big banks, the life insurance 
companies have made large increases in their resourc- 
es. The assets of life insurance companies nearly 
tripled from 1950 to 1967. Since all of the 15 largest 
life insurance companies are closely connected with one 
of the major banks or group of banks has this vastly 
increased the power of the banks. 

Of little importance in controlling industrial and 
financial power are the savings and loan assciations 
and mutual savings banks; their resources are almost 
entirely tied up in home mortgages. The assets of the 
savings banks are almost equal to one-half that of 
the commercial banks, but they only have 0.2 per cent 
of the commercial and industrial loans, which is where 
the power lies. ` 

Thus the original robber barons fostered the big 
banks to control their original monopolies. Their 
successors used these banks to gain control of the 
entire banking and all important financial fields. 
This gave the banks command of an entire financial 
apparatus that was not only sufficient to control 
such giants as Standard Oil, General Electric or 
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Alcoa, but also could be used to gaincontrol of 
independent industrial companies. With the wast 
increase of mergers, every major monopoly had to 
expand or die. The degree of expansion that was 
required in almost every instance just to stay afloat 
was such that even such giants as General Motors and 
Ford had to go into hock to the big banks. 


Gobbled Up 


As late as the early nineteen-fifties, General 
Motors and Ford were relatively independent of the 
big banks, But the pressures to expand and moder- 
nize their plants forced these giants to go begging 
to the big New York banks On December 9, 1953, 
G. M. got a 300 million dollar loan in the form of 
bonds offered by Morgan, Stanley & Co., a Morgan 
investment house; the trustee was Rokefeller’s First 
National City Bank. Since then the GG. M. Accept- 
ance Corporation has floated some 13 bond issues, 
backed by First National City Bank and the Morgan 
Guaranty. Trust. And as we shall see below, the 
biggest corporation fell into the hands of the big 
banks. 

Ford was forced to follow the same road. Up 
until 1956 the company was the private property of 
the Ford family, but the same pressures that G. M. 
felt forced the Ford family to start selling shares 
in 1956; by 1963, 29 million shares were sold. This 
big sale was underwritten by a group of New York 
investment houses, among which the Morgan-allied 
Lehman Corporation predominated and they were 
backed by four big banks of which the Bankers 
Trusts and First National City Bank are most promi- 
nent. With money comes power, and real control 
of Ford slid away from the Ford family. True, 
Henry Ford is still president and does the day-to- 
day running of the company. But Henry Ford is now 
answerable to the bankers that sit on the board of 
directors. “Two directors of Ford are from the Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust; three directors are from the 
Lehman Corporation or its tightly controlled One 
William Street Fund. The Lehman Corporation is 
interlocked with the two big Morgan banks so that 
essentially five Ford directors represent the interest 
of these banks. That is enough to have the decisive 
say on all important matters including whether or 
not Henry Ford remains president of Ford Motors. 
In this day when the New York banks dominate the 
entire economy, theFord family, rich as itis, is not 
rich enough to control Ford Motor Cempany. 

What happened to Ford and G.M. was repeated 
with most of the other major independents. IBM, 
National Cash Register, Goodyear Rubber, Ral- 
ston-Purina, TWA, Texaco, Union Carbide, all origi- 
nally controlled bya family or an independent 
group of financiers, fell under sway of the big New 
York banks. JBM has eight directors from these 
banks—four Morgan directors and four Rockefeller. 
National Cash Register has three First National 
City Bank directors; Texaco has two from Rocke- 
feller’s Chemical Bank; Union Carbide, three from 
Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust, and so on for over 
100 of the formerly biggest independents. The de- 
gree of control varies and some corporations remain 
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tied to Midwestern or California banks and a very 
few retained a kind of independence, but the rapidly 
increasing dominance of all sections of the economy 
by the six big New York banks has been the basic 
economic fact since 1950. 

What happened to Howard Hughes in the TWA 
affair is a striking case in point. Howard Hughes, 
who is called the world’s richest man but is actually 
very low on the totem pole of power, acquired con- 
trol of TWA when it was a small ‘struggling airline. 
With the tremendous growth of the airline industry 
in the post-war period TWA grew to bea strategic 
property. The money required to purchase the jet 
aircraft that TWA needed was more than even How- 
atd Hughes could raise. 

In 1960 Hughes went hat in hand to the New 
York bankers. A consortium of banks and insurance 
companies headed by Rockefeller and Morgan in- 
vestment companies advanced TWA 340 million 
dollars. But in return they demanded control of 
the board of directors of TWA. Hughes was ousted 
from the management even though he owned 78.23 
per cent of the stock. Although Hughes wasn’t 
allowed under the agreement to vote his stock, he 
had some control of the equipment purchases, and 
the agreement withthe banks provided that Hughes 
would regain control of TWA once the debt could 
be refunded. He then could conceivably vote out 
the bankers’ management. 

To rid themselves of this threat, the new mana- 
gers of TWA in 1961 went to court to force Hughes 
to sell his TWA stock and to end forever his interest 
in TWA. The courts, ever mindful of who holds real 
power in this country, carried out the bankers’ 
wishes. Hughes was forced to sell his stock. Pri- 
vate property of those who opposed the wishes of the 
New York banks is not sacred in federal court. 

Hughes sold his stock and TWA was no longer 
his, but that was not the end of the story. Hughes 
realized 436 million dollars after taxes from his sale, 
but the new management turned around and sued 
Hughes for mismanagement back when he controlled 
the airline. The ever-pliant courts gave TWA 160 
million dollars of Hughes’s money. The bankers 
could have broken Hughes altogether had they 
wished; they certainly demonstrated the power to do 
so. Perhaps they were merciful ın anticipation that 
Hughes will learn his place in the future. Since fall- 
ing under the control of the New York banks, TWA’s 
prospects brightened. The Government awarded it 
new routes; it took over the Hilton Hotel’s interna- 
tional operations; it took over management of Ethio- 
pian, Saudi-Arabian and British West Indian Airlines; 
it found oredit easier to get. Today TWA is another 
growing billion dollar corporation controlled by the 
Morgan banks. 


Two Banking groups 


Even a cursory look at the corporate connections 
of the directors of the major corporations shows that 
most corporations are connected with at least several 
others in a common interest grouping. An interest 
grouping isa group of corporations that have some 
common directors (interlocks) or where there are 
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other clear strings of control. When a director sits 
on more than one corporate board he must have the 
interests of one of the corporations uppermost in 
his mind—that would be the controlling corporation. 
Since in most cases these interlocking directors came 
from financial institutions, especially banks, we can 
conclude that these latter contro] the industrial cor- 
porations. 

There may be anywhere from 11 to 29 directors 
of a corporation. In theory all are equal—one 
man, one vote—but in practice each is there for dif- 
ferent reasons. Some are being honored for past 
services; others may represent a customer ora sup- 
plier; some may represent a local oligarchy of a 
city where the corporation does business or has a 
plant; some—the officers of the corporation—come to 
the board to report on current operations and find 
out how to carry out the line of the board. All 
these are unimportant from the point of view of 
control. Often only a minority of the board repre- 
sents the controllers. They can make their weight 
felt without a numerical majority on the board. If 
Mr X represents the bank that controls the financial 
future of the corporation, his ideas are bound to 


‘carry more weight than the other members of the 


board. If unchallenged by another group the cont- 
rolling financial group needs no more than two or 
three representatives on a board to exercise effective 
control, 

The various interest groupings or circles revolve 
around two main suns. These are the Rockefeller 
circle centered on the three big Rockefeller banks— 
Chase Manhattan, First National City and the 
Chemical Bank; and the Morgan circle centred on 
the two Morgan banks—Bankers Trust and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust. There are five .Satellite interest 
groups that are relatively closely connected with the 
Rockefeller and Morgan circles. The most impor- 
tant groups are those centered on Prudential Insu- 
rance and the sixth major New York bank, Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust; a second group centered on 
the Boston banks, and a third group centered on the 
big Chicago banks. The other two are a Philadel- 
phia group and one centered on four Connecticut 
insurance companies. 

There are four other major circles that play a 
more but not totally independent role: the Mellon 
group in Pittsburgh, a group of Cleveland indus- 
tralists, the Bank of America group in California, 
and a group centered on three San Francisco banks. 
There are also six much smaller regional subordinate 
grouplets. 

Together these groups directly control (mainly 
through control of the boards of directors) 79 of the 
100 biggest industrial corporations, 46 of the 50 big- 
gest banks, 18 of the 20 biggest insurance companies, 
18 of the 20 biggest transportation companies, all 15 
of the 15 biggest public utility corporations, seven of 
the 10 biggest merchandizing chains, seven of the 10 
biggest savings banks. These are the ruling circles; 
they also, of course, control the state apparatus. 
But within these ruling cifcles, here are definite sub- 
ordinate relationships. At the pinnacle of power are 
the Rockefeller and Morgan groups. 

The Rockefeller group is centered on the holdings 
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‘of the Rockefeller family, but includes the hold- 
ings of allied families and flnanciers and the much 
larger group of corporations that have fallen under 
the control of the Rockefeller banks and insurance 
companies. The Rockefeller family undoubtedly 
has the most important voice within this circle, but 
other families and various financiers, such as 
G. Douglas Dillon, also must have an important say 
on the direction of the group. 

Three of the six big New York banks—Chase 
Manhattan, the Rockefeller “family” bank; First 
National City Bank, Rockefeller cousins-and-Still- 
man family owned; and the Chemical Bank plus three 
of the four biggest insurance companies in the coun- 
try—Metropolitan Life, Equitable Life Assurance and 
New York Life—make up the financial core of the 
Rockefeller circle. The public assets alone of these 
six financial giants were over 95 billion dollars in 
1968. They are tightly interlocked with each other 
and as a group form the most powerful financial unit 
in the country: 

Equitable Life has four directors in common 
with Chemical Bank and four directors from Chase 
Manhattan. 

New York Life has two directozs in common with 
Chemical Bank, one with Chase Manhattan and two 
with First National City. 

Metropolitan Life has two directors from Chase 
Manhattan and two from First National City. 

The Rockefeller family-owned Istel Fund owns 
4 per cent of Chase Manhattan and interlocks with 
First National City. 

Consolidated Edison, Rockefeller’s utility mono- 
poly, brings the six together in one board; it shares 
three directors with New York Life, two with Chemi- 
cal Bank, two with First National City and one each 
with the other three financial institutions. . 

All this makes for an extremely close-knit bloc 
of financial power. . For comparison, the entire Fede- 
ral Reserve System (12 Federal Reserve Banks) had 
in 1967 assets of only 72 billion dollars. Counting 
their secret trust funds, and mutual funds and invest- 
ment companies under their control, these six have 
at least twice the financial assets of the entire Fede- 
ral Reserve System. 

But this is only the core of the Rockefeller circle. 
Through a system of interlocking directorships these 
six giants control besides Con Edison: 

Harlem Savings Bank and First National City 
Bank of Chicago, the second biggest in that city. 

All the biggest banks, insurance companies and 
utilities in Dallas, St. Louis, Minnesota, Jowa and 
other places. 

Railroads—Missouri-Pacific, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Norfolk and Western, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and other major companies. i 

Airlines—Pan American, North-west Airlines, 
Eastern Airlines, American Airlines and New York 
Airways. 

Chemicals—Monsanto Chemical and others. 

U.S. Steel, which has over 40 percent of the 
country’s steel capacity. 

Rubber—Goodyear Rubber and Uniroyal Rubber. 

OiJ—Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil 
Indiana, Standard of California, Texaco, Mobil 
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Socony Oil and Amerada Petroleum. 

Foods—Hunt Foods, Ralston-Purina, Armour 
Meats, General Foods, Borden’s, Pillsbury, General 
Mills and others. 

Copper—the ‘“‘big two” Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda. 

Merchandizing chains—Macy’s, 
Sears, Marshall Fields. 

And scores of other huge monopoly corporations 
in a variety of industries, such as Ling-Temco-Vaught, 
General Dynamics, Colgate-Palmolive, International 
Paper, CBS, Anheuser-Busch, Emerson Electric, 
National Cash Register and International Tel and Tel, 
the imperialist utility monopoly. 

In addition it has the most seats of the three 
controlling groups in American Tel & Tel, which 
owns 85 per cent of the nation’s telephones, and it 
shares control with other financial groups of over 
a dozen other corporations, including IBM, Bethle- 
hem Steel, General Motors and the Southern Railway. 

The major portion of this tremendous empire has 
been added since World War II. Such companies 
as Ralston-Purina, formerly the private property of 
the Danforth family, were added. When the Dan- 
forths wanted Ralston-Purina to expand beyond the 
cereal and dog food business, they beat a familiar 
path to New York and“ to the Rockefeller banks. 
Ralston-Purina did expand in many new fields; they 
even started a big chain of drive-in restaurants— 
the Jack-In-The-Box. But the price of expansion 
money was loss of control. While there are still 
Danforths on the Ralston-Purina board, control is 
exercised by those like Harold Helm,’ who serves 
Equitable Life and the Chemical Bank, the director - 
from Metropolitan Life, the director from the First 
National Bank of Chicago and the three directors 
from St. Louis banks under Rockefeller control. 

The Rockefeller group has remained aclose knit 
and rapidly expanding empire in the post-war period. 
The Morgan group, on the other hand, lost some of 
the key properties around which it was originally 
built—US Steel, American Tel & Tel and the United 
Corporation utility monopoly. In the Rockefeller 
group, the holdings of the Rockefeller family are at 
the center. The Morgan group has no such family 
to rival the Rockefellers orto play the role their 
wealth does. J. P. Morgan was primarily ‘an ope- 
rator, not an owner. He welded together an alliance 
of speculators, financiers, bankers and wealthy fami- 
lies that was unrivaled in its day. But the Depres- 
sion was more favorable to Rockefeller than Morgan, 
and Morgan lost his number one position. Since 
its founder’s death, the Morgan group has gone 
through many changes. Some of his former asso- 
ciates drifted over to Rockefeller, but new financial 
houses grouped themselves around the Morgan 
banks, making the Morgan group, despite its losses, 
bigger than ever. ' 

At the core of the Morgan circle are the two 
Morgan banks: Morgan Guaranty Trust and Bankers 
Trust. Through a system of interlocks similar but 
looser than in the Rockefeller case, these two banks 
are allied with several other powerful financial insti- 
tutions: ‘ 

Thé Lehman Corporation, a powerful investment 
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J.C. Penny’s, 


company. z 

Marine Midland Corporation, owner of most of 
the biggest upstate New York banks. 

U.S. Trust Company and Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man—two New York banks that control huge 
amounts of trust funds. á 

Mutual Life of New York, Home Life, Guardian 
Life, Teachers Insurance. 

Bank of New York and seven big mutual savings 
banks in New York State. 

It is impossible to estimate in money terms the 
strength of this alliance because the bulk of their 
power must lie in the secret trust funds or stock 
managed for clients under their control. A good 
guess would say it is not as strong asthe Rockefeller 
group, but stronger than the Federal Reserve System. 
Naturally this financial circle maintains a large and 
growing empire of industrial corporations, including 
such companies as Ford Motcr Co., B.-F. Goodrich 
Tire, Boeing Co., Continental Oil and General Elec- 
tric. (see Appendix for complete List) 

The sharpening class struggle, the growing scram- 
ble for overseas investments and the shakier position 
of all monopolies is reflected at the top by a grow- 
ing struggle between and even inside the main mono- 
poly circles. The two most powerful circles, the 
Rockefeller and Morgan groups, have shoved and 
jockeyed one another for better position even as 
individual monopolies sought better positions within 
the groups. While these groups have struggled with 
one another, they have united with each other against 
the workers they exploited, the oppressed nations 
they jointly plundered, the socialist countries and 
revolutionaries who opposed them, the smaller capi- 
talists and rival imperialists and financial groups. 
This unity of the Rockefeller and Morgan banks 
against the workers and others who threaten them 
is primary today, so the struggle is often quiet and 
behind the scenes, but fierce nevertheless. 

Since World War II, the struggle between the 
Rockefeller and Morgan groups may be characteriz- 
ed as follows: The Rockefeller group managed to 
seize or break up three key Morgan monopolies, but 
the Morgan banks managed to hold their position 
by bringing together the financial resources of some 
diverse but powerful anti-Rockefeller banks with the 
two Morgan banks in the center. 

In the nineteen-thirties the Morgan circle directly 
controlled over one-third of all the electric power in 
the country through their control of two public 
utility holding companies: the United Corporation 
and Electric Bond and Share. Almost all the main 
gas and electric companies in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Texas and the South 
were held by these two holding companies. The 
reverses Morgan suffered in the Depression made 
him fair game for Rockefeller and his other rivals 
who had greater influence in the “New Deal”. 

Rockefeller and his allies cynically wipped up 
public opinion against monopolies and then pushed 
through legislation like the Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity and the Public Utilities Holding Company Act 
to break up the Morgan empire. Taking care to 
see that Rockefeller’s own utility monopoiy, Con 
Edison, was unaffected, the “New Deal” broke up 
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the United Corporation and Electric Bond and Share 
into smaller companies, which then were redivided 
between Rockefeller, Morgan and other groups. 
Electric Bond and Share was taken over by Rocke- 
feller in alliance with Manufacturer’s Hanover 
Trust; in some of its constituent companies, such as 
Middle South Utilities, the Morgan group retained 
an influence; in others, such asthe Texas Utilities, 
the Rockefeller group took over entirely. 

The Morgan banks kept the biggest successor 
companies to the United Corporation still control- 
ling power in Alabama, Georgia, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and upstate New York, but the 
Prudential Insurance Co. took over New Jersey’s 
Public Service Corp., and the Philadelphia group 
got Philadelphia Electric. The state capitalist Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority became indebted to the 
Rockefeller banks. Thus the Rockefeller group 
used the Government to force a redivision of the 
Morgan utility empire. 

The US Steel Corporation, which produces 40 
per cent of the nation’s output, was personally 
founded by J. P. Morgan at the turn of the century. 
For years it was the jewel in the Morgan empire. 
During the nineteen-fifties, the shift that occurred in 
the Morgan circle, especially the merger of the for- 
mer Morgan First National Bank into the Rocke- 
feller City National, shifted predominant influence 
in US Steel from the Morgan to the Rockefeller 
group. This behind-the-scenes shift amounted to a 
seizure of the major stee] monepoly by the Rocke- 
feller banks from the Morgan banks. 

Today there are 18 directors of US Steel—13 
represent controlling financial institutions, of these, 
eight directly represent the three Rockefeller banks 
—three from Chase Manhattan, three from First 
National City and two from the Chemical Bank. 
The other five represent a minority, Morgan and 
Mellon interests—two from Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
one from Mellon National Bank and two from the 
General Reinsurance Co. (a Morgan company with 
Mellon influence). 

A similar situation occurred with American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, “the telephone company”. 
This, the biggest corporation in the country, with 
over 40 billion dollars in assets, has always been a 
prize for which the leading financial groups con- 
tended. By 1907 the Morgan group, with the Boston 
group ina secondary position, was in full control 
of the corporation. But asthe Rockefeller group 
surpassed the Morgan group in power, they began 
to buy in and ease the Morgans out. In 1939 there 
were four Morgan directors and one Chase Man- 
hattan man. But by 1955 Chase Manhattan’s stock 
holdings equalled those of the Morgan banks and 
the six-man executive committee had three repre- 
sentatives from Chase Manhattan and only one 
Morgan man. Today the Morgans are out alto- 
gether. There are six Rockefeller directors: two 
from Chase Manhattan and one each from First 
National City, Chemical Bank, Equitable Life and 
Metropolitan Life; the Boston group has three 
representatives and the Myrnufacturer’s Hanover 
Trust—Prudential Insurance group has three repre- 
sentatives. (To be continued) 
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Appendix: Major Financial Groups and Assets 


Assets 
(in million dollars) 


1. ROCKEFELLER GROUP 


Banks 
Chase Manhattan 

National 19,014 
First National City Bank 19,335 
Chemical Bank N.Y.T. 8,967 
First National Bank, 

Chicago 5,746 
Nortinpcst Bancorpora- 

tion 4,002 
First Bank Stock Corp. 3,815 
Republic Ntl. Bank, 

Dallas 2,176 
First Ntl. Bank, Dallas 1,714 
Mercantile Trust, : 

St. Louis 1,291 
First Ntl. Bank. 

St. Louis 891 
Jowa-Des Moines Natl. 

Bank 225 
Insurance Companies 
Metropolitan Life 25,840 
Equitable Life Assurance 13,591 
New York Life 10,026 
Banker’s Life, Des 

Moines 1,811 
Continental Assurance 1,532 
Southwest Life 966 
Northwest Ntl. Life 599 
Southland Life 464 
General American Life 464 
Savings Banks 
Emigrant Industrial 

Savings 1,611 
Harlem Savings 573 
Farmers & Mechanics 

Savings, Minnesota 534 


Other Financial Companies 


Fundamental Investors 1,391 
US & Foreign Securities 148 
Jstel Fund 139 
Utilities ` 
International Tel & Tel 4,022 
Consolidated Edison 3,845 
Texas Utilities 1,371 
Union Electric, St. Louis 1,135 
Northern States Power 1,010 
Railroads 
Norfolk & Western 2,560 
Northern Pacific 1,369 
Missouri-Pacific 1,320 
Great Northern 1,095 
- Chicago, Burlington 1,035 
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Assets 

(in million dollars 
St. Louis-San Francisco 454 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 228 
Airlines ` 
Pan American Airlines 1,458 
American Airlines 1,418 
Eastern Airlines 976 
Northwest Airlines 627 
New York Airways 5 
oil 
Standard Oil, N.J. 16,786 
Texaco 8,686 
Mobil-Socony Oil 6,871 
Standard Oil, Calif. 5,769 
Standard Oil, Ind. 4,737 
Amerada Petroleum 47] 
Metals 
US Steel 6,391 
Anaconda Copper 1,685 
Kennecott Copper 1,541 
Granite City Steel 320 
Chemicals 
Monsanto 1,895 
National Distillers & 

Chemicals 572 
Electrical & Electronics 
Ling-Temco-Vought 2,648 
Honeywell 987 
General Dynamics 865 
CBS 720 
Whirlpool 413 
Emerson Electric 316 
General Cable 217 
Hewlett-Packard 185 
Producer’s Goods 
McDonnell-Douglas 

Aviation 3,609 
Goodyear Rubber 2,377 
International Paper 1,713 
Uniroyal Rubber 1,121 
National Cash Register 1,117 
Borg-Warner 781 
Corning Glass 463 
Union Tank Car 446 
Armstrong Cork 435 
Otis Elevator 358 
Freeport Sulphur 290 
Hormel 108 
Food & Beverage 
General Foods 1,044 
Borden 1,023 

. Ralston-Purina 626 
Armour 560 


Assets 
(in million dollars) 
Anheuser-Busch 527 
General Mills 505 
Pepsico 471 
Pet 294 
Pillsbury ` _ 246 
Consumer Goods eo 
Proctor & Gamble l, 614 
Co]gate-Palmolive "531 
Time Inc. 513 
Bell & Howell 200 
Merchandizing Houses 
Sears 6,507 
J.C. Penny’s 1,187 
Macy’s 499 
Marshall Field’s 218 
` 2. MORGAN GROUP 
Banks 
Morgan Guaranty Trust 10,369 
Bankers Trust 7,652 
Marine Midland Co 5,905 
Bank of New York 1,723 
Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust, Buffalo 1,209 


First Ntl. Bank, Birmingham 571 


US Trust Co 439 
Brown Bros, Harriman 360 
Insurance Companies 

Mutual of N.Y. 3,542 
Lincoln Ntl. Life 2,120 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity 1,795 
Guardian Life > 833 
Home life 715 
Liberty Ntl. Life 679 
Crum & Foster 578 
General Reinsurance 388 
Atlantic Mutual 143 
Savings Banks 

Bowery Savings 2,725 
Dollar Savings 1,262 
Seamens Bank for Savings 982 
Dry Dock Savings 950 
Buffalo Savings 849 
Eric Co. Savings 657 
Central Savings 642 
Frankin Savings 507 
Other Financial Companies 
Lehman Co. 496 
One William St. Fund 299 
Niagara Shares 120 
Utilities 

Southern Co 2,486 
Columbia Gas System 1,733 
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Assets 
(in million dollars) 
Niagara Mohawk Power 1,456 
Transportation 
Union Pacific 2,092 
TWA ` 1,159 
Mohawk Airlines -88 
Extractive Industries 
Continental Oil 2,537 
Cities Service 1,872 
Phelps-Dodge 653 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 523 
International Nickel 449 
National Gypsum 393 
Newmont Mining 272 
Food, Tobacco & Drugs 
National Dairy Products 948 
Corn Products 869 
Campbell Soup 849 
Philp Morris 675 
Bristol-Meyers 523 
National Biscuit 471 
Cheseboro Pond 132 
Other Industrials 
Ford Motors 8,953 
General Electric 5,743 
Boeing 2,186 
Avco 1,824 
Continental Can 1,507 
Allied Chemical 1,494 
American Can 1,337 
St. Regis Paper 1,891 
J.P. Stevens 649 
Ingersoll-Rand 611 
Standard Brands Paint 538 
Babcock & Wilcox 516 
Merck & Co. 487 
Union Camp 479 
SCM 470 
libbey-Owens Ford 384 
Carrier 345 
Pitney-Bowes 208 
Merchandizing Houses 
Federated Dept. Stores 970 
May Dept. Stores 825 
Allied Stores 823 
Rexall Drugs 533 
Gimbels 391 
3. PRUDENTIAL INS. MFGRS. 
HANOVER TRUST 
Banks 
Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust 10,439 
First National State Bank 
J. 763 
Fidelity Union Trust 619 
First Jersey Ntl. Bank 417 
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Assets 
(in million dollars) 


Insurance Companies 


Prudential Ins. 26,607 ° 

Mutual Benefits Ins. 2,425 

Continental Ins 1,750 

Other Financial Companies 

Howard Savings Ins 815 

Alleghany Coip. 242 

Utility & Retail Chains 

Public Service Gas & E. 2,152 
. F.W. Woolworth f 1,134 

Industrials 

Chrysler Corp. 4,398 

Union Carbide 3,208 

Radio Corp. of America 2,365 

American Smelting & Refin- 

ing 771 

Engelhard Industries 474 

Great Northern Paper 553, 265 

Triangle Conduit & Cable 100 

4. BOSTON GROUP 

Banks & Savings Banks 
Irving Trust Co (N.Y.) 5,070 


First National Bank, Boston 3,835 


Shawmut Association 1,341 
Baystate Corp. 1,200 
State St. Bank 985 
Industrial Ntl. Bank (R.I.) 824 


New England Merchants Bank 746 


Provident Savings 568 
Boston 5c Savings 534 
R.I. Hospital Trust 509 
Insurance Companies 
John Hancock Mutual 9,317 
Massachusetts Mutual 3,934 
New England Mutual 3,308 
Liberty Mutual 1,217 
American Mutual-Liability 219 
Boston Mfrs-Arkwright 189 
Manufacturers Mutual 150 
Fireman’s Ins. 126 
Other Financial Companies 
Mass. Investors Growth 

Stock i 1,263 
American Research & Deve- 

lopment 394 
Boston Fund 309 
Federal St. Fund 189 
Diversification Fund 177 
Century Shares Trust 114 
Utilities & Transportation 
General Telephone 6,157 
General Public Utilities 1,658 
New England Electric 939 
National Airlines 317 


Assets 
(in million dollars) 


Industrials 

Sperry Rand 1,095 
Textron 891 
Scott Paper 750 
` Warner-Lambert 524 
Raytheon 465 
United Fruit 439 


West Virginią Pulp & Paper 419 
Gillette 404 


Holiday Inns 251 
Fieldcrest Mils 143 
5. CHICAGO GROUP 

Banks 

Continental Il]. Bank & 

Trust 7,373 
Harris Trust & Savings 1,918 
Northern Trust 1,473 
Utility & Railroads 
Commonwealth Edison 2,624 
Sante Fe 2,026 
Northwest industries 1,286 
Illinois Central _ 1,093 
Chicago, Milwaukee 727 


Industrials 
Marcor (Montgomery Ward) 2,618 


International Harvester 1,902 
Deere & Co: 1,376 
Swift 734 
U.S. Gypsum 534 
Abbott Labs 345 
Quaker Oats 281 
Amsted 165 
Searle 141 
Stewart-Warner 117 


6. PHILADELPHIA GROUP 


Banks & Savings Banks 

First Penna Bank & Trust 2,506 
Philadelphia National Bank 2,064 
Philadelphia Savings Fund 1,847 


Girard Trust 1,749 
Fidelity Bank 1,378 
Provident Ntl. Bank 846 


Western Savings, Philadelphia 654 
Central Pa. National Bank 427 


Insurance Companies 


Penn Mutual 2,337 
Ins. Co. of North America 2,010 


Provident Mutual 1,099 
Fidelity Mutual 533 
Utility Transportation 

Philadelphia Electric 1,553 
Reading Rallroad 350 
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(in million dollars) 


Assets 
{ndustrials 
Atlantic-Richfield 2,450 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 956 
Rohm & Haas 391 
Pennwalt 347 
Budd Co. 346 
Acme Markets 274 
Smith, Kline & French 223 


7, CONNECTICUT GROUP 


Aetna Life 6,641 
Connecticut General Life 4,434 
Travellers Ins. 4,364 
Connecticut Mutual Life 2,523 


United Aircraft 1,357 
Hartford National Bank & 


Trust 943 
Connecticut Bank & Trust 879 
Society for Savings (Hart- 
ford) 528 
Emhart 166 

8. MELLON GROUP 

Banks 

Mellon National Bank 4,364 
Pittsburgh National Bank 1,725 
Union National Bank, Pits-_ 
burgh 496 
Steel 

National Steel 1,139 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel 600 
Colt Industries 587 
Alleghany-Ludlum Steel 356 
Sharon Steel 190 
Other Industrials 

Gulf Oil 7,498 
Westinghouse 2,271 
Alcoa 2,192 
Alum. Co. of Canada 1.910 
PPG Industries 1,094 
American Standard 948 
White Consolidated Indus- 

tries 620 
H.J. Heinz 532 
Koppers 340 
Carborundum 253 
H.K. Porter 152 
9. CLEVELAND GROUP 
Banks 
Cleveland Trust 2,449 


National City Bank, Cleve- 
jand 1,450 


Central National Bank 1,221 
Society National Bank 717 
Union Commerce Bank 564 
Industrials 

Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 

road 


2,528 
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Assets 
(in million dollar) 


Republic Steel 1,607 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 1,026 


Ohio Oil 772 
Eaton, Yale & Towne 622 
White Motor 480 
Addresssograph-Multilith 332 
Sherwin-Williams Paint 324 
Interlake Steel 311 
Harris Intertype 253 
Midland-Ross 251 
“Automatic” Sprinkler 210 
Reliance Electric and Engine- 
ering i 175 
Anchor-Hocking Glass 162 
Clevite 142 
Warner-Swasey 131 


10. SAN FRANCISCO GROUP 


Wells Fargo Bank 5,373 
Crocker Citizens Bank 4,859 
Tenneco 3,888 
Pacific Gas & Electric 3,815 
Bank of California 1,843 
Caterpillar Tractor 1,507 
FMC 974 
Crown Zellerbach, 937 
Del Monte Corporation 480 
Ampex 237 
Western Pacific Railroad 222 
Fiber Board 151 
Levi Straus 102 - 
11. BANK OF AMERICA 
GROUP 

Banks 
Banks of America 23,961 
Western Bancorporation 9,686 
Security Pacific National 

Bank 6,288 
U.S. National Bank, Oregon 1,714 
Union Bank 1,690 
Insurance & Other Finance 
Transamerica Co. 3,276 
Occidental Life 1,504 


Investment Co. of America 1,055 
Pacific Mutual 847 
American Mutual Fund A 
Standard Insurance (Portland) 155 


Utilities 
Southern California Edison 2 5755 


Pacific Light & Supply 943 
Pacific Power & Light 

(Oregon) 785 
Industrials ‘& Merchandizing 
Union Oil 2,297 
Getty Oil 1,784 
Kaiser Industries 1,371 
Georgia-Pacific 1,268 
Litton Industries 1,207 


Assets 
(in million dollars) 


Lucky Stores 1,028 
Lockheed Aircraft 936 
TRW 888 
Kaiser Aluminum 624 
Kaiser Steel 579 
Foremost-McKesson 503 
Northrup Aviation 400 
Broadway-Hale 395 
Western Airlines 349 
Dillingham Industries 

(Hawaii) 337 
United Artists 295 
Times-Mirror Co. 289 
CF & 1 Steel 235 
Cyprus Mines 190 
Metromedia 126 
Di Giorgio 124 
12. DU PONT GROUP 
E.I. DuPont de Nemours 3,289 
Christiana Securities 2,233 


Florida Ntl, Group (banks) 1 ae 
Hercules Inc. 


Wilmington Trust 437 
Continental-American Life 164 
Remington Arms j 106 
13. DETROIT GROUP 

National Bank of Detroit 3,854 
Detroit Bank & Trust 2,068 


Mfers, Ntl. Bank of Detroit 1,970 
Consumers Power (Jackson) 1,640 
Detroit Edison 1,529 
Bank of the Commonwealth 1,352 


Bendix 905 
Burroughs 772 
Kresge Co. 657 
Freubauf 483 
Parke-Davis 346 
McLouth Steel 322 
Federal Mogul 177 
Wyandotte Chemical 156 
14. MILWAUKEE GROUP 
Northwest Mutual Life 5,719 
First Wisconsin Bank 
Shares 1,535 
Wisconsin Electric Power 823° 
Kimberly Clark 787 
Allis-Chalmers 705 
Marine Corp (Bank 638 
Marsh & Isley Bank Stock 
Co. 632 
Schlitz, Brewing 250 
15. ROCHESTER GROUP 
Eastman Kodak 2,565 
National Bank of North 
~ Amer 1,682 
MAINSTREAM 


Assets Assets 
(in million dollars) (in million dollars) 
` Lincoln First Group North Carolina National 

- (banks) 1,296 Bank 1,274 

Xerox Corp. 905 R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 1,197 

Burlington Industries 1,192 

16. NORTH CAROLINA Jefferson Standard Life 932 
GROUP American Enka 216 merce 

Hanes Corp. 113 

Wachovia Bank & Trust 1,618 Piedmont Aviation 50 


18. “SHARED” CORPORATIONS* 


Controlling 


Assets 
(in millions) Groups 

Financial 
Dime Savings Bank, Rockefeller- Pruden- 

Brooklyn 2,077 ntial 
New York Bank for 

Savings 1,842 Rockefeller-Morgan 
American Express Co 1,746 Rockefeller-Morgan- 


Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank 
Greenwich Savings Bank 1,108 


1,221 


East River Savings 821 
Bank 

-Tri-Continental Corp. 652 

Utilities 


American Telephone & 40,150 
Tel. 


American Electric 2,385 
Power 

Middle South Utilities 1,454 

Peoples’'Gas (Chicago) 1,143 

Consolidated Natural 1,113 
Gas 

Transportation 

Penn-Centra] Railroad 6,524 

Southern Pacific Rail- 2,922 
road 

United Airlines 1,796 

Southern Railroad 1,436 

Seaboard Coast Rail- 1,184 
road 

Greyhound 525 

Industrial 


General Motors 14,010 


International Business 
Machines (IBM) 
Bethelem Steel 


6,743 
3,060 
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Prudential 
Morgan-Prudential 


Morgan-Prudential 

Rockefeller-Pruden- 
tial 

Morgan-Prudential 


Rockefeller-Boston- 
Prudential 
Rockefeller-Boston 


Morgan-Boston 
Rockefeller-Chicago 
Mellon-Cleveland 


Morgan-Philadelpia- 
Prudential-Mellon 
Bank of America-San 

Francisco 
Rockefeller-Chicago- 
Cleveland-San 
Francisco-Bank of 
America 
Rockefeller-Morgan 
Rockefeller-Boston 


Morgan-San Franci 
cisco 


Rockefeller- Morgan- 
Mellon-Boston- 
Detroit 

Rockefeller-Morgan 


Rockefeller-Pruden- 
tial 


Home Savings & Loan, 


Assets 


(in million) 


W.R. Grace & Co 1,677 
Armco Steel 1,633 
No. American-Rockwell 1,361 
Inland Steel 1,175 
Safeway Stores 698 
Diamond Shamrock 641 
Johns Mansville 477 


Hanna Mining 
St. Joseph Lead 


276 
180 


Assets 
(in million dollars) 


17. HOUSTON GROUP 
El Paso Natural Gas 


1,879, 


Texas Eastern Transmission 1,541 
Ist City Ntl. Bank, Houston 1,018 
Texas Ntl. Bank of Com- 


925 


Halliburton (Brown & Root) 414 
American General Life 46 


Controlling 
Groups 


Rockefeller-Morgan 
Mellon-Cleveland 
Morgan-Bank of 
America 
Rockefeller-Chicago 
Bank of America San 
Francisco 
Mellon-Cleveland- 
Rockefeller-Morgan 
Mellon-Cleveland 
Rockefeller-Morgan 


19. MAJOR “INDEPENDENTS”** 


Assets 
(Dec. 1968) 


Among the 50 biggest banks 


Franklin National Bank 
Mincola, N.Y. 


2,868 
Scattle First Nal. Bank 


1,992 


Citizens & Southern 
Nat’! Bank, Savannah 

Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix 


1,568 
1,493 


Ownership or 
Control 


S.S. Hein, S. Kitay 

M.J. Merkin 

linked with General 
American Corp. 

NA*** 


Bimson family 


Among the 20 biggest insurance companies 


Western & Southern 1,685 NA 
Life Cincinatti . - 
National Life & Acci- 1,580 NA 


dent Nashville 


Among the 10 biggest savings banks 


2,913 
Los Angeles 

American Savings & 2,336 
Loan of Calif. 

California Federal Sav- 1,575 
ings 7 

Among the 20 biggest 
transport companies 

Delta Airlines 557 


Consolidated Freightways 192 

Among the 10 biggest 
retail chains 

Great Atlantic & Pacific 

Food Fair Stores 

Kroger Co 


913 
589 
290 


Howard Ahmanson 
S.M. Taper 


Howard Edgerton 


six mutual funds hold 
14 per cent 
A ‘ 


Hariford family 
Friedlan family 
NA 
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Assets Ownership 
(Dec. 1968) or Control 
Among the 100 biggest industrials 
Phillips Petroleum 2,888 Phillips family 
Sun Oil Co 2,367 Pew family 
Dow Chemical Co 2,312 Dow family 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 1,882 Firestone family 
Celanese Corp 1,659 Dreyfus family & 
Swiss interests 
American Tobacco 1,512 NA 
Singer Co 1,408 Financial General 
Bank holding co. 
Signal Oil & Gas 1,227 S.B. Mosher 
Minnesota Mining & 1,162 McKnight & Ordway 
Mfg. families 
Owens-Illinois Glass 1,161 Levis family 
US Plywood-Champion 1,123 Ottinger family 
Paper 
Weyer Hauser 1,064 Weyerbauser Clapp. 
Bell & McKnight 
families 
General Tire & Rubber 1,039 O'Neill family 
Olin-Mathieson Chemi- 991 Olin family 
cal f 


Assets Ownership 
(Dec. 1968) or Control 
American Cyanamid 975 five allied southern 
families 
Coca-Cola 802 Woodruff family 
American Home Products 680 A.H. Diebold & HS. 
Marston i 
Consolidated Foods 568 Harrington family 
Genesco 445 NA 
Beatrice Foods 343 NA 


Controlled by two or more groups, none of which is com- 
pletely dominant. : 

** Corporations among the top 225 whose boards are not 
dominated by the financial houses of one of the above ruling 
circles (as of January 1968) 

*s*NA: Information not available 

SOURCES: Almost all the information about interlocks 
that shows the existence and composition of the various in- 
terest groups came from Dun & Bradstreet’s Million Dollar 
Directory and Moody's Bank and Finance Manual. The statistics 
on the concentration of capital came from the Statistical Abst- 
ract of the United States and Fortunes “Directory of the 500 
Largest Corporations.” “The imperialist and domestic hold- 
ings of various cor orations and their history paar the 
struggle for control) came from various issues of Moody's Bank 
and Finance Manual, Moody’s Transpo: taation Manual, Moody's 
Industrial, Manual, Moodys Public Utility Manual, Standard 
and Poor's Directory and Fortune magazine. The top 25 defence 
contractors are listed in Fortune, August 1, 1969. 
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BALRAJ SAHNI (Continued from page 12) 


With his customary humility and the ease ofa 
professional, he began his address, And soon the 
whole atmosphere changed from frozen rigidity to 
lively reaction. In none of the previous convocations 
of this University had 1 seen so much lively commu- 
nication between the speaker and the audience. 
People were smiling, at times roaring with laughter, 
nodding approvingly, or clapping vigorously, 

Balraj, the people’s artiste, was telling the learn- 
ed crowd: ii 

«A free man has the power to think, decide and 
act for himself. But the slave loses that power. He 
always borrows his thinking from others, wavers in 
his decisions, and more often that not, only takes 
the trodden path.” 

Or let us take this sarcastic piece about the slavish, 
copying mentality which he observed among students: 

“Can you dare to ask a college student to shave 
his head, moustache and beard when fashion is to 
put the barbers out of business? But if tomorrow, 
under the influence of Yoga, the students of Europe 
begin to shave their heads and faces, I can assure 
you that you will begin to see a crop of shaven 
skulls all over Connaught Circus the next day. Yoga 
has to get a certificate from Europe before it can 
influence the home of its birth.” 

And then came his ‘‘hunch’’: 

“For present purposes it is enough if you agree 
with me that in today’s India the propertied classes 
dominate the government as well as society.... 
Men of property may believe in a thousand differ- 
ent gods, but they worship only one—the god of 
profit.” 

Elaborating his ideas further, Balraj went on: 
«If we are serious about doing away with capitalism 
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and bringing in socialism, we have to help the work- 
ing class to consolidate itself on an all-India scale 
with the same energy as the capitalist class is doing. 
We have to help the working class achieve a leading 
role in society....” 

These words were greeted with a tumultuous ova- 
tion. 

Being surrounded by excited and enthused stu- 
dents, Balraj was coming out of the pandal. His 
face was happy, contended. No trace of the frown 
or gloom was there. Looking at the grandfatherly 
Balraj, surrounded by young people, I could not but 
recollect the last lines of his convocation address: 
“Jt ig my earnest hope and prayer that you... 
may succeed where I and so many others of my gene- 
ration have failed.” ; 

Before leaving he promised that he would try to 
come to Delhi with his IPTA troupe to stage the play 
written and directed by him. 

But that, like many other dreams and hopes, re- 
mains unfulfilled. I was not surprised to read in 
the newspapers his last wish that his body .be cover- 
ed with the national flag, some books of Lenin be 
placed under his head, and that no religious cere- 
mony be performed after his death. 

That was Balraj, the people’s artiste, the atheist, 
who believed in the tremendous power of the work- 
ing people and their culture, who believed that true 
socialism could be ushered in only when the “work- 
ing class achieves a leading role in the society”. 

Balraj had to retire from the scene before his 
dream came true, before that grand finale of that 
great saga, the great drama was put on the stage for 


whose preparation he devoted the last thirty years of 
his life. 


MAINSTREAM 


Two Poems by Paul Eluard 


TO PABLO PICASSO 


I 


What a fine day when I saw again the man I can’t 
forget 

Whom I shall never forget 

And fleeting women whose eyes 

Made me a hedge of honor 

Wrapped themselves in their smiles 


What a fine day when I saw my care free friends 
The men did not weigh much 

One who passed 

His shadow changed into a mouse 

Fled into the gutter 


I saw a great wide sky 
The magnificent looks of men deprived of everything 
A distant beach approached by no one 


What a fine day a day begun in melancholy 
Black beneath green trees 

But which steeped suddenly in dawn 
Entered my heart by surprise. 


Show me this eternal man always so gentle 
Who said fingers make the earth rise higher 
The knotted rainbow the coiling serpent 


Mirror of flesh in which a child is pearled 

And these peaceful hands which go their way 
Naked obedient reducing space 

Charged with desires and images 

One following the other hands of the same clock 


Show me the sky laden with clouds 

Repeating the world hidden beneath my eyelids 

And show me the sky in a single star 

I see the earth without being dazzled 

The obscure stones and phantom grass 

These great cups of water these mighty amber blocks 
of landscapes 

The play of fire and ashes 

The solemn geography of human limits 


Show me as well the black corsage 

The drawn hair the lost eyes 

Of these black pure maidens here in passing and 
elsewhere at my will 

Who are proud doors in the walls of this summer 

Strange jars without liquid all in virtue 

Uselessly made for simple affinities 

Show me these secrets which unite their temples 

To these absent palaces which make the earth rise 
higher. 
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To understand all 

Even 

The tree with the look of a prow 
The tree adored by vines and lizards 
Even the fire even the blind man 


To unite wing and dew 


Heart and cloud day and night 
Window and land of everywhere 


To abolish 
The grimace of zero 
Which shall roll on gold tomorrow 


To cut 
The petty manners 
Of giants nourised on themselves 


To see all eyes reflected 
By all eyes 


To see all eyes as beautiful 
As what they see 
Absorbing ocean 


So that we may laugh lightly 
At having been hot at having been cold 
At having been hungry at having been thirsty 


So that speaking 

May be as generous 

As kissing 

To merge bather and river 
Crystal and storm-dancer 

Dawn and the season of the breasts 
Desires and wisdom of childhood 
To give to woman 

Meditative and alone 

The form of caresses 

Of which she has dreamed 


So that deserts may be in the shadow 
Instead of being in 


To give 
My 
Right. 
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Picasso in India— 


HE death of an artist? And is 

anyone, here in India, really 
in grief? 

Barring the quick beat of those 
who saw in him the resolution of 
the apparent contradictions bet- 
ween the collective life and the 
individual expression of human 
genius—those that is who held 
Picasso up as the signpost to the 
artist’s social identity—are there 
any in India for whom the death of 
Picasso is a matter of real grief? 

Not being a painter my- 
self, I exclude painters from the 
generalization. For the others, 
including myself, the death of 
Picasso is too simply the death 
of an old man. Since Picasso the 
painter became a legend in his 
own times, and was there any- 
thing that he still groped and 
searched to say, the physical 
death of the painter and the man 
is no more than so much water 
going down the bridge. 

Yet, the national press, includ- 
ing Mainstream, performs its 
journalistic duties and obituaries 
flow through the multi-media. 
In India? : 

Berger said in The Success and 
Failure of Picasso that there was 
no place in the world where 
Picasso was not known. True. 
But what does he mean in India? 
For one thing, are there half a 
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dozen people in this country who 
can write “one original para- 
graph” on Picasso’s paintings? 
The phrase, incidentally, is Firag 
Gorakhpuri’s and he used it in 
Shakespeare’s context. 

For another, though Picasso 
was a Communist and though the 
indirect and often invisible in- 
fluences of art on life can never 
be ignored, what does Picasso 
mean to the large part of the 
Indian population? To that part 
of the Indian population whose 
cultural complexes may incor- 
porate structures and potentiali- 
ties that resemble their counter- 
parts in Picasso’s paintings and 
sculptures, but to whom Picasso 
as man or painter is irrelevant? 
And if that be so, does not the 
Indian intelligentsia play a game 
of charades and camouflage in 
its obituaries to Picasso, Pound 
and others? 

“Picasso in India’ becomes 
relevant because John Berger 
(who shall now be the most quot- 
ed critic on the painter, at least 
in this country) raised the issue. 
Precisely that of “Picasso in 
India”. 

Berger’s book contends that 
Picasso’s talent arose out of the 
destructive activities that preced- 
ed his paintings: something like 
the phoenix out of the ashes. 


RASHME ARORA 


That after a certain time, Picasso 
had destroyed in Europe all those 
visual and conceptual aesthetics 
whose destruction gave birth to 
his own paintings, and that after 
a certain period in his life Picasso, 
“the vertical avenger”, found 
nothing in Europe to destroy so 
that through the coming about 
of their destruction he my have 
both clarity and vision. 

Berger’s second contention 
was that Picasso would not have 
indulged himself in painterly fan- 
cies in his old age if he had moved 
away from Europe—to Africa or 
India. ` 

Now that he is dead and can- 
not, we may follow Eliot’s choice 
“into the garden we did not 
enter” and wonder: Had Picasso 
come to India! : 

Certainly, he would have been 
relevant. But would he have made 
a mark? Did Corbussier for that 
matter make the mark that he 
desired? 

Picasso participated in Euro- 
pean history. What lessons can 
we learn from him? Will we ever 
agree and disagree with him in 
concrete terms? Or shall we only 
see his prints and write our orna- 
mental notes? Not the least, shall 
we eyer achieve a revolution in 
structures and in our vision into 
them? 





India-China Relations 


CHINA’S SHADOW ON INDIA 
AND BANGLADESH, Shashi 
Bhushan, MP; Institute for Socia- 
list Education, New Delhi, 1973; 
pp 72; Re 1. 
T= author was in the People’s 

Republic of China fora few 
days on his way back from North 
Korea in September 1972. He 
was the first Indian Member of 
Parliament ‘to visit China after 
the Chinese invasion of India in 
1962. The talks he had with the 
Chinese who met him during the 
visit gave him the impression that 
China remained an implacable 
enemy of India’s policy of non- 
alignment and all those with 
whom India has friendly relations 
including Bangladesh, the Soviet 
Union and the East European 
socialist countries. 

In Bangladesh, the Chinese in 
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collusion with US did their worst 
to disrupt the liberation struggle 
from its very birth. In order to 
crush the freedom struggle, they 
gave powerful support to Pakis- 
tani military junta. This did not 
end there. After Bangladesh be- 
came an independent sovereign 
Republic, China used ber veto in 
the United Nations to block its 
entry into the world body, It 
may be recalled that China had 
been kept out of the world or- 
ganisation for more than two 
decades by the US and its allies. 
But it also stooped to the same 
low tactics to prevent Bangladesh 
rom joining the UN. 

Why did China use the veto? 
The question has been answered 
in a nutshell. It did so to block 
any possibility of detente bet- 
ween India and Pakistan, to keep 


Bangladesh outside the United 
Nations, and to continue to have 
a foothold in Pakistan. 

China and the US, therefore, 
would do everything to create 
difficulties in the way of the 
Government of Bangladesh and 
bedevil friendly relations between 
India and Bangladesh. 

The author has warned that 
we in India have to be on guard 
against taking an abstract or 
mechanical view towards this dan- 
ger. It is, therefore, imperative 
to know, in perspective the real 
aims and designs of China, parti- 
cularly in relation to India and 
Bangladesh. This alone would ' 
help us in developing a realistic 
approach to the question of im- 


proving Sino-[ndian relations in 


the future. 
Dadan Upadhyay 
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This is a small state developing in a big way 
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@ Every village is electrifled 


@ There are three tubewells for every square kilometer of cultivable - 
land. 


@ Percentage of consumption of CIGCENENY for agricultural purpose 
is highest in the country. 
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&® Per. capita consumption of electricity is 118 units and every fourth 
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Reaction in New Garb 


T™ violence in Nagpur, the com- 

bining together of all the rural 
vested interests in Banka, belying 
the calculatioris of Congress party 
election managers that the Brah- 
mins would support the Congress, 
attempts to fan incidents of com- 
munal, linguistic or student vio- 
lence in various parts of the coun- 
try last week—all these can be pro- 
perly understood, analysed and 
remedial action taken only if the 
progressive forces in the country 
take note of the change in the tac- 
tical line of Reaction. 

It would be disastrous if 
those in the Government, in the 
ruling party, ‘or outside, continue 
to adhere to the same old style of 
functioning when by their action 
they have provoked, and rightly, 
the vested interests in some of the 
sensitive areas of Indian economy. 
For example, it remains an unfor- 
tunate fact that even in the Con- 
gress leadership there is a distinct 
gap in full appreciation of the 
implications of the two important 
decisions taken in recent weeks— 
state take-over of wholesale trade 
in foodgrains, and nationalisation 
‘of coalmines. By going ahead with 
the elimination of the wholesale 
grain dealer, the Government has 
challenged the most entrenched 
vested interest with its tentacles 
spread both in the rural and urban 
areas. 
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The wholesale grain trader was 
the political base from which the 
vested interests drew mass support. 
The wholesale trader was the only 
link between the producer and the 
consumer and in large areas the 
only channel of much-needed 
credit for the poor and the middle 
farmer. He was, therefore, the key 
institution of exploitation which 
came indirect contact with the peo- 
ple in the cities and in the villages. 

He is also the financier of all 
obscurantist and reactionary acti- 
vities which seek to mislead and 
beguile the masses of poor people 
from channelling their energies in 
the direction of economic emanci- 
pation. The unpredictable and 
uncertain climatic cycle operating 
im large parts of the country 
placed himin a tactically ad- 
vantageous position. 

For years the progressive 
movement in India had been 
demanding state take-over of 
wholesale trade in foodgrains. 
But the Government had hesitated 
because ina year of bumper crop 
it was afraid that stocks of an 
unmanageable proportion would 
be unloaded on it while in a year 
of scarcity there was always the 
possibility of insufficient supply of 
foodgrains, making the Govern- 
ment a target of people’s anger 
and dissatisfaction. 

Taking ‘advantage of this situa- 


tion, the wholesale grain dealer 
not only continued to 
flourish, but also managed to 
overtake the existing public pro- 
curement system in the country, 
which, for all practical purposes, 
began serving the interest of the 
rich farmer alone. All these vested 
interests in the country saw in the 
state take-over of wholesale trade 
in wheat a warning of their im- 
pending doom. 

If the Government was allowed 
to succeed in this measure, it 
would acquire the necessary confi- 
dense to deal with other vested 
interests also which, in any case, 
had less deeper roots than the 
grain trader. This alone explains 
the vociferous opposition to the 


‘decision by the monopoly capital 


aad other industrial capital in the 
country which, in normal circum- 
stances, should have welcomed’ 
the liquidation of unproductive 
mercantile capital. 

In a phase of Indian economy 
when even capitalist growth is 
inhibited by an insufficient availa- 
bility of capital, most of the 
Congress leaders themselves do 
not appear to have realised 
that the liquidation of a whole 
class of vested interests was a 
major revolutionary process, and 
it could not but provoke a coun- 
ter-revolutionary offensive. 

Similarly, the take-over of the 
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non-coking coal mines, thereby 
nationalising the entire coal indus- 
try in the country, was a courage- 
ous move because it evoked, as it 
was bound to, the fiercest opposi- 
tion not only from those private 
mineowners who were dislodged 
from the vantage position of 
being able to exploit national 
resources for private gain, but also 
a whole host of people who 
flourished on operations based 
entirely on corruption. 

The railway officials and emp- 
loyees in the colliery belt, the 
administration, the transporters, 
those engaged in loading and-un- 
loading of coal, the trade union 
leaders and, last but not the least, 
the local leadership of the politi- 
cal parties, most importantly the 
Congress—all had their share of 
black sheep who lived on the 
spoils of the fradulent operations 
that went on in the coal mines. 
The workers were agitated and 
so was the Government that 
all the laws were violated in 
order to give maximum profit 
to the corrupt combine and the 
-profiteers acting hand in glove 
with them. It is but natural that 
when the Government decided to 
tave over these mines, all the 
corrupt interests should have 
joined hands to oppose or to sub- 
otage this move. 


When the impact of these two 
recent measures is read in the 
context of legislations enacted 
in different States to lower the 
ceiling oo landholding, however 
feeble those measures might have 
been, the big counter-offensive 
launched by the forces of Reac- 
tion and vested interests should 
not come as a surprise either to the 
Congress or to other progressive 
parties. Unfortunately those who 
have taken these radical measures 
and those who advocated then for 
years are not acting now in con- 
cert to defeat those who want to 
subvert these steps. 

Even in the Congess it appears 
to bethe responsibility primarily 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
and then of Planning Minister 
D.P. Dhar, Congress President 
S. D. Sharma and AICC General 
Secretary, Chandrajit Yadav, to 
carry on the campaign against the 
forces of Right reaction both in 
their economic and political mani- 
festations. No other senior 
leader, including Defence Minister 
Jagjivan Ram and Finance Minis- 
ter Y. B. Chavan have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of 
participating and intensifying a 
‘vigorous countrywide crusade to 
educate the people on the revolu- 
tionary significance of the measures 
taken by the Government of 
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which they are a part. 

In a large part of the country, 
Congressmen and Congress Com- 
mittees do not conceal their 
opposition to this measure because 
in these areas the party is con- 
trolled and financed by the whole- 
sale grain traders. This explains 
the shocking revelation that the 
President of the Bhopal District 
Congress Committee—which com- 
prises the parliamentary consti- 
tuency of Congress President 
Shankar Dayal Sharma—should 
have published a newspaper adver- 
tisement against the take-over of 
wholesale trade in wheat in his 
capacity as President of the local 
Grain Dealers Association. 

The hesitation on the part of 
the Congress leadership to take 
disciplinary action against a 
person who might have been a 
supporter of the Party Chief in 
the parliamentary byelection is 
understandable but not excusable. 
Those who hope that such ele- 
ments who might be opposing 
the progressive measures taken 
by the Congress, would support 
them individually in the next 
electoral] battle are indulging in 
self-deception in the same 
manner in which the Congress 
Party leaders hoped that the 
caste fellows of the party leader- 
ship in Bihar would support the 
Congress and were proved wrong. 

It is also unfortunate that 
no united campaign -is being 
launched in the country by the 
progressive forces to unmask 
Reaction’s real designs. On the 
other hand, there are signs of 
hesitation and reluctance at vari- 
ous levels in the progressive and 
democratic parties to work toge- 
ther. Banka and Dindigul are 
symptoms of this lack of under- 
standing and absenee of mutual 
consultation and rapport on the 
part of democratic and progres- 
sive elements. 

The parties of Reaction and 
vested interests like the Swatan- 
tra, Jana Sangh, Syndicate, etc. 
have apparently chosen to pursue 
a multi-pronged strategy which 
is different in form from the 
tactical line of 1967, though its 
content is the same. The calcula- 
tion of the vested interests is - 
based on: 

(a) Mobilise the rural vested 
interests which are more or less 
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coterminous with the rural upper 
caste; 

(b) Divide the poorer sections 
by various fissiparous and divi- 
sive slogans and agitations; 

(c) Take advantage of the 
difficulties of the people caused by 
the current spell of drought and 
price rise; 

(d) Alienate the minorities 
from the progressive movement 

.by focussing their attention on 
non-issues; 

(e) Divide the progressive 
ranks, infiltrate the rulingparty 

- and create an oppositon to and 
confusion about its policies and 
programmes; 

_(f) Launch a campaign of 
character assassination against 
progressive leaders; 

(€) Weaken the ties of friend- 
ship between India and the Socia- 
list countries; and 

(A) Create chaos and disorder 
in as large a part of the country 
as possible. 

The Congress Working Com- 
mittee did emphasise in its last 
resolution that the forces of 
domestic Reaction and its extern- 
al allies have mounted a major 
offensive to thwart the progress 
of the nation towards its chosen 
goal. The resolution, perhaps 
for the first time, ` exposed the 
Sinister designs of Reaction in the 

country: ‘The objective of 
Reaction is nothing less than the 
establishment of dictatorship of 
the propertied classes, bolstered by 
communalism, regionalism and 
revivalism.”’ The Congress Work- 
ing Committee also called upon 
the progressive forces to unite 
in the fight against Reaction. 

The resolution of the Con- 
gress Working Committee and 
the formulations contained there- 
in, undoubtedly revealed that at 
least a section of the party 
leadership had its finger on the 
pulse of the people, and was 
capable of analysing correctly the 
present ailments and providing a 
correct remedy. But this alone is 
not sufficient unless it is possible 
to translate into practice the 
imperative measures to beat 
back Reaction’s offensive. It is 
unforturnate that even the more 
enlightened among the policy- 
makers should shy away from a 

roposal just because it came 
from a former Communist State 
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Government, that popular com- 
Mittees be set up to implement 
land reforms and exercise vigi- 
lance over the functioning of the 
public distribution system. 

The world has changed a lot 
since then and the correlation of 
forces, the character of the 
ruling party’s leadership, the 
economic and political challenges 
before the country and the con- 
sciousness of the masses have 
undergone a tremendous change 
during the last decade and a half. 
The Central Government and the 
Congress leadership should not, 
therefore, allow itself to be inhi- 
bited by the dubious precedents 
of the past. 

It will, however, be less than 
honest to sermonise only the 
Government and the ruling party 
about the need for forging unity 
of the progressive forces and 
for building a front against 
Reaction’s onslaught. Though 
numerically the other progressive 
parties and elements may be 
smaller, their responsibility is in 
no way less. On the whole, they 
are expected to act wlth greater 
clarity and steadfastness. Unfor- 
tunately, vacillations are visi- 
ble in other progressive parties 
and elements also. 

It must be clearly understood 
that elements like Jamait-e- 
Islami and other obscurantist 
forces are working among the 
minorities primarily to oppose 
the Communists. Any one who 
has watched closely the activities 
of these forces knows that their 
attack on Smt Indira Gandhi is 
on the alleged ground that she is 
under Communist influence. Any 
attempt to placate the obscuran- 
tist influence over the minority 
community will be as infructuous 
as an attempt to pacify the 
Communist-baiters within the 
Congress by dissolving the Con- 
gress Forum for Socialist Action. 
The battle will have to be 
fought on the ground of ideo- 
logy without compromise, and 
it is only when a decisive 
defeat is inflicted on such ele- 
ments that one can come to 
terms with them. 

It is true that all those ob- 
jective reasons like inadequate 
employment opportunities, discri- 
mination, or failure of the ad- 
ministration in some areas to 


- implementation. 


provide a climate of security 
have to be fought and remedied. 
But any attempt to strike pos- 
tures which will give an impres- 
sion that a compromise has 
been made on principles, will 
yield no political dividend. On 
the other hand, it will embolden 
the obscurantist element. 

Administrative efficiency is a 
crucial and critical aspect of this 
battle against Right reaction, be 
it in the field of production 
and distribution of coal, procure- 
ment and distribution of food- 
grains, distribution of yarn, 
or distribution of surplus land. 
Inefficient administration not only 
alienates potential beneficiaries 
of these measures but also brings 
into disrepute the whole policy 
underlying it. 

It is not possible to change the 
administration overnight. It is 
also not possible to completely 
replace it by other instruments of 
What can, how- 
ever, be done is to forge popular 
instruments of constant vigil to 
minimise distortions in the poli- 
cies and programmes during the 
process of implementation. If 
there are any difficulties these are 
communicated quickly to the ap- 
propriate authories for remedial 
action while the problems are 
explained to the people in their 
proper perspective. 

The manner in which the 
control Room in the Agriculture 
Ministry has been functioning 
during the past few weeks is a 
clear demonstration of the total 
unresponsivencss of a bureaucra- 
tic mechanism even toa grave 
situation. Understandably, there 
is hesitation on the part of Yojana 
Bhavan to take this responsibility 
in its own hands because of the 
fear that this would be regarded 
as an interference in the function- 
ing of the administrative minis- 
try. 

However, all these problems 
need to be overcome and neither 
the Agriculture Ministry and the 
Planning Commission nor the Edu- 
cation, Ministry and the Home 
Ministry can afford to work 
at cross-purposes either in 
the matter of grain trade take- 
over or on the question of Ali-. 
garh Muslim University Act. 


M.R.K. 
April 24 


Scapegoat 
in 
Fertilisers 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 
T is unfortunate that the 


Minister of Petroleum and 
Chemicals permitted a mix-up 
of two separate issues. When 
some Members of Parliament 
were accusing the Fertiliser 
Corporation of India’s manage- 
ment of incitement to black- 
marketing and corruption, the 
Minister found it fit to declare 
his intention to reorganise the 
Corporation, 

This synchronisation has left 
in the public mind an impres- 
sion that the Minister accepts 
these charges against the FCI 
officers as valid. But the public 
has a right to ask: if these peo- 
ple are guilty, why has not the 
Government taken steps to pro- 
secute them? Why has it not 
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even instituted an enquiry into 
the many serious charges that 
have been levelled against the 
officers on the floor of the 
House? (These charges are not 
included in the terms of the 
CBI enquiry which the manage- 
ment itself had initiated, in order 
to find out facts concerning cer- 
tain collection of outstandings 
from dealers.) The process of 
law must be set in motion if, 
in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, these officers might have 
committed a sin. 

If, on the other hand, the 
Government feels that these 
charges lack substance and do 
not merit an enquiry, it should 
state this openly. For, the offi- 
cers who were not present in 
the House and had no means 
to defend themselves, are also 
entitled to their honour. 

Avoiding prosecution, avoid- 
ing reference to enquiry, and 
avoiding to defend the mana- 
gers, the Minister has behaved 
in a manner which is difficult 
to understand. Since he adopted 
neither of the courses open to 
him in the circumstances, the 
suspicion is bound to grow that 
this name-calling was intended 
merely as a cover for the remo- 
val of certain persons without 
proving their guilt or even de- 
ficiency. Does the Government 
realise the demoralising effect 
of this example on the public 
sector executives in general? 

It was open to the Govern- 
ment to reorpadise the Corpo- 
ration any time before. The 
Government ` will also be free 
to restructure the Corporation 
or reshuffle its management 
any time hereafter. But it is 
inopportune, even dangerous, 
to undertake any reorganisa- 
tion without letting the public 
know more about the managers 
who have run the , enterprise 
and have now been alleged 
against. 

If a change in personnel is 
hurried through without either 
establishing the guilt of these 
managers or giving them clear- 
ance, people will come to be- 
lieve that this was merely a 
case of “giving the dog a bad 
name” in order to hang it. Prior 
appraisal of the conduct and 
performance of the top manage- 


ment is even more necessary in 
this case for the simple reason 
that technocratic management 
replaced the ICS management 
of the Fertiliser Corporation 
only two and a half years ago. 

From the beginning the sail- 
ing of this new management 
has not been smooth. It trod on 
several toes and roused the op- 
position of many powerful in- 
terests. Soon after it took over, 
it had to guard against the sup- 
ply of inferior grades of coal to 
the Sindri plant. 

The appointment of a third 
party to check on the quality of 
coal at both the loading and the 
unloading points roused the ire 
of those colliery owners who 
had been receiving payment for 
higher grades against supplies 
of lower grades of coal. Some 
of them threatened to “teach 
a lesson which these fellows 
would never forget in their life”. 
The employees within the fac- 
tory, who had been receiving 
favours from the colliery owners 
and now found their sources of 
extra income had suddenly dis- 
appeared, also had reasons to 
be resentful. 

Naturally, their grievance had 
to take the form of protest 
against the three Bengali-speak- 
ing directors who had allegedly 
seized the leadership of the Cor- 
poration. ‘Their cry against a 
“regional junta” was more 
saleable to the narrow-minded 
politicians and effective in rous- 
ing parochial passions. 

Some of the non-technical 
personnel at the headquarters, 
accustomed to a certain rate of 
promotion from the earlier 
years, felt aggrieved at the pos- 
ting of engineers as General 
Managers of new projects. In 
this they found threats to the 
“lead” they had maintained 
over their “juniors in pay-scale”. 
The political personages, whose 
requests for dealership to their 
men, promotion of their favou- 
rites, or stoppage of transters 
of their relations could not be 
accommodated by this manage- 
ment, also became vengeful. 

The Government’s Empanel- 
ment Committee, dominated 
by civilians, which had arbitra- 
rily selected men for confirma- 
tion as General Managers and 
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witn equal arbitrariness rejec- 
ted candidates higher on the 
FCI Board’s priority list, found 
this new management incon- 
venient, non-pliable and recal- 
citrant. The episode of whole- 
sale resignation by the Chair- 
man and. all the whole-time 
„members of the Corporation’s 
- Board of Directors in protest 
against the Empanelment Com- 
mittee’s decision still rankles in 
the hearts of many Secretariat 
Officials at New i 

The World Bank and the 
USAID agencies, which have 
always insisted on the interna- 
tional, that is, foreign, compa- 
nies doing the design and engi- 
neering, found in this manage- 
ment a formidable obstacle. 
The latter insisted on its own 
design organisation, the P&D 
Division of the FCI, doing the 
design and engineering. These 
aid-givers’ continued opposition 
has not succeeded in breaking 
its back. 

Last, but. certainly not the 
least, is the opposition from a 
section which is at present quite 
influential in New Delhi. Sri 
M.S. Pathak, Vice-President’s 
son, is anxious to unseat this 
management. He dreams of 
pitchforking his Engineers India 
Limited into a holding compa- 
ny for every form of engineer- 
ing in the public sector in India, 
and to reduce every other design 
organisation to the status of a 
subsidiary. Undoubtedly, this is 
a mad dream and an abuse of 
the very concept of holding 
company. 

Yet, he has succeeded in plac- 
ing the Planning Commission, 
of which he is a Member, and 
the Public Sector Action Com- 
mittee, of which he is the Chair- 
man, at the service of this crazy 
notion. His negotiation with the 
Japanese firm, Toyo, for the 
construction of five fertiliser 
plants, a field in which the En- 
gineers India, has no expertise, 
is unlikely to find acceptance 
in the country unless the FCI 
management is discredited. 

Against this background, it is 
very necessary for the Govern- 
ment to make sure that FCI 
management is not a victim of 
a conspiracy. The Minister, by 
his contradictory statements in 
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Parliament, has made it obvious 
that the picture is not clear even 
to him. It is possible that a 
proper enquiry will reveal cer- 
tain influences that might have 
temporarily succeeded in mis- 
leading some honourable gentle- 
men. The parliamentary pro- 
ceedings show that some 
Hon’ble Members, who made 
the accusation, read from some 
written papers despite repeated 
objections from the Speaker. 


This is particularly intri- 
guing and makes confusion 
worse confounded. Hurried 


change will give rise to wide- 
spread misunderstanding in this 
situation. As we have stated 
earlier, the need is to enquire 
into the charges, unearth full 
facts, and appraise the perfor- 
mance of the management on 
the basis of concrete facts. 

It is learnt, representatives 
of all Opposition parties groups 
in Parliament are planning to sub- 
mit a joint memorandum to the 
Minister of Petroleum and Che- 
micals as well as the Prime Minis- 
ter protesting against the hurry 
in which certain changes are 
proposed to be introduced in 
the Fertiliser Corporation. So 
far as is known, a large num- 
ber of MPs belonging to the 
ruling Congress party are also 
sympathetic to this stand. 

The men who are at the 
helm of the Fertiliser Corpora- 
tion of India have made some 
notable contributions. The pre- 
sent Managing Director is 
known as the “Father of Cata- 
lysts” in India. His work has 
won many national and interna- 
tional awards. The Director of 
Production and Marketing also 
has won the prestigious Watu- 
mull Award of the United States. 

The Fertiliser Corporation 
and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are perhaps the only 
two organisations in India 
which can claim to have deve- 
loped a large number of proces- 
ses indigenously. (It is perhaps 
this identity -of outlook and 
approach that brought the two 
organisations together.) 

Again, it is this management 
that is the first in this country 
to realise the need for basing 
plants on indigenous feedstocks 
and raw materials. In the later 


` agronomists have 


sixties, 


half of the when the 
Government was encouraging 
naphtha-based and imported 


ammonia-based fertiliser plants, 
it is the FCI scientists and tech- 
nologists who had been, much 
to the then Ministry’s annoy- 
ance, campaigning for coal-bas- 
ed and heavy (petroleum) resi- 
due-based fertiliser plants. ` 

If the Government has now 
awakened to the need for coal- 
based plants, the credit should 
go primarily to these men, We 
shall be hurting ourselves if we 
allow them to go under a 
cloud and on the basis of un- 
substantiated charges. 

Thanks to the technical base 
developed by these very men; 
the Corporation can today claim 
to have developed a strong team 
of technically qualified mana- 
gers. While most corporations 
in the public sector have borrow- 
ed managers from outside, the 
Fertiliser Corporation has deve- 
loped them internally. Rather 
the private sector fertiliser in- 
dustry and the heavy engineer- 
ing industries in the public sec- 
tor have sought to benefit from 
the managerial cadre develop- 
ed by FCI. It is this that gave 
the management the confidence 
to challenge the decision of the 
high - powered Empanelment 
Committee at the Centre. 

It is indisputable that under 
the present management, the 
utilization of installed capacity 
has been much higher. If there 
had been no cut in power sup- 
ply at Nangal and Gorakhpur, 
and if Kargali coal, on which 
the Sindri plant had been stan- 
dardised, had not been diverted 
to Bokaro, the production 
would have been much higher. 
These are issues which the Gov- 
ernment should ponder over. 

Ps soil scientists and 
considerably and the inventory 
of raw materials also has been 
purposefully brought down. 
The inventory of finished pro- 
ducts, too, is less in proportion, 
indicating an efficient network 
of distribution. 

FCI’s soil scientists and 
earned un- 
qualified appreciation from the 
Departments of Agriculture of 
the concerned States. Three 
years ago, the Government was 
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thinking of setting up a sepa- 
rate Fertiliser Promotion Coun- 
cil. Now, the National Com- 
mission of Agriculture has gone 
on record that the wonderful 
work done by the FCI in this 
regard has- convinced it that 
there is no need for a separate 
Promotion Council. 

The Pathak Committee has 
made much of the start-up 
trouble in the Durgapur fertili- 
ser plant. This only shows its 
own inadequate acquaintance 
with the history of start-ups of 
fertiliser plants of international 
companies, particularly when 
these came to be based on cen- 
trifugal compressors. The FCI 
technologists are confident that 
the Durgapur fertiliser plant 
will before long get over the 
Start-up trouble; and when it 
starts working, it will be the 
world’s pioneer in certain res- 
pects. 

Unlike many fertiliser com- 
panies in both the public and 
private sectors, who sell their 
products through Big Houses 
with foreign shareholdings like 
the E.LD. Parry, Shaw Wallace, 
Rallis, Jardines, etc. the Ferti- 
liser Corporation markets its 
products through cooperatives, 
the State Agro-Industries Cor- 
poration and the small dealers. 
Some 50 per cent of the fertili- 
sers sold in Uttar Pradesh 
through public agencies is from 
its Gorakhpur unit. Similarly 
50 per cent of the same in Pun- 
jab and Haryana is from Nan- 
gal; about 64 per cent of the 
same in Maharashtia is from 
its Trombay unit; and 95 per 
cent of the fertilisers sold in 
Bihar through public agencies 
is from its Sindri unit. 


The FCI claims that 97 per . 


cent of its dealers obtain sup- 
plies below 1,000 tonnes per 
year; and more than 90 per 
cent dealers get less than 5,000 
tonnes per year from the FCI. 
This is certainly a policy of en- 
couraging the,small man. The 
FCI had also offered to hand 
over to the Government the en- 
~ tire quantity of ammonium sul- 
phate which is the most popular 
product and is often the target 
of blackmarketing 
In fertiliser marketing, it is 
known that even the coopera- 
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tive societies’ products find a 
way to the blackmarket. The 
State Agro-Industries Corpora- 
tions function only as middle- 
men. They employ private dea- 
lers to market their products. 
No corporation has either the 
power or the machinery to 
check blackmarketing. It is the 
function of the State agencies. 
Even then, the FCI management 
suggested to the State Govern- 
ments that any information 
from the latter regarding any 
malpractice by an FCI dealer 
would be respected by imme- 
diate cancellation of his dealer- 
ship. 

Is there a State which can 
claim to have prosecuted more 
than- two or three of FCI dea- 
lers? The black-money earned 
by the traders finds its way to 
many coffers. Who has, then, 
the will to check it? It is sheer 
futility to make a scapegoat of 
a corporation. 

When the management took 
over in September 1970, it 
found that two and a half crore 
of rupees were outstanding from 
dealers in the form of unsecur- 
ed credits. It can claim credit 
for the realisation of more than 
rupees two crores. It deserves 
bouquets for it. 

The formula that some mar- 
keting officers evolved to realise 
about Rs 14 lakhs due from the 
dealers who had gone out of 
business, being under investiga- 
tion at present, need not be dis- 
cussed here. 

In any case, if there was any 
profiteering by any individual 
at any level, the CBI enquiry 
would show. That seems to have 
been the purpose of the Corpo- 
ration in referring it to the CBI. 

But it is necessary to point 
out certain fallacies in the ferti- 
liser price control order which 
have reduced it to a mockery. 
There is a ceiling on the consu- 
mer price of ammonium sul- 
phate. But if this ammonium 
sulphate is blended with other 
products and marketed in the 
form of fertiliser mixture for 
chillies, or for tobacco or coffee, 
etc., there is no control. 

This tempts the dealer to 
change the identity of the pro- 
duct and sell it for whatever it 
may fetch. Thus, the dealer has 


‘There is this dilemma 


two freedoms—virtual freedom 
from prosecution; and the legal 
right to change the identity of 
product. 

There is a controversy over 
producers’ margin versus tra- 
ders’ margin. In spite of the 
theoretical control price, the 
price charged by the dealer is 
what the market can bear. The 
consumer price is really a float- 
ing price. 

Therefore, some in the public 
sector fertiliser industry at one 
time demanded that the produ- 
cing units should be allowed 
to charge the dealer a floating 
price. The dealer would black- 
market in any case, due to short 
supply and virtual immunity 
from the state agencies. Why 
should not the producing units 
have a cut in this large margin 
and plough: back the profit to 


raise the level of production? 
There was substance in this 
arguinent. 


What some marketing officers 
in FCI have done in Andhra 
Pradesh and Mysore to realise 
the outstandings of Rs 14 lakhs 
might perhaps be considered an 
application of this policy. By its 
wholesale condemnation we 
might unwittingly be champions 
of larger margins for the trader 
at the expense of the producer. 
in our 
real life in the existing situation. 


The FCI marketing officers 
applied this formula to the sup- 
ply of only about three thou- 
sand tonnes of fertilisers as 
against one and half million 
tonnes marketed in the country. 
Would anybody suggest that 
this could account for the wid- 
espread blackmarketing in the 
country? And the National 
Council of Applied Economic 
Research in a survey in 1968 
found universal blackmarketing 
in fertiliser products in all the 
States, 

This blackmarketing in ferti- 
lisers has continued for a 
long time. The Government 
niust find the reason for this. If 
it does not explain the reasons 
for the phenomenon and shows 
exaggerated righteousness in de- 
crying a procedure applied to a 
very sniall quantity, it would be’ 
merely an exercise in finding 
scapegoats. 
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Following is a comparative statement showing the main provisions in the Acts 
and Statutes of the Central Universities—Aligarh Muslim University, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University, Banaras Hindu University, and Delhi University. The 
recent controversy over the AMU Act, leading to agitations and closure of the 
University, has attracted much attention of the academic circles to the problem 
of university administration in India. There is undoubtedly deep consternation 
throughout the country regarding the obviously deteriorating academic atmos- 
phere in the Indian universities, which is being exploited by parochial, commun- 
al elements as well as Right-wing political parties to the deteriment of a healthy 
and purposeful development of higher education. It is with a view to place in 
the hands of the MAINSTREAM readers a comprehensive picture of the systems 
and procedures in the university governance that this compilation is presented 
herebelow, which will be useful for their objective assessment and comments. 





COMPARATIVE 


o 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE MAIN PROVISIONS IN THE 


ACTS AND STATUTES OF THE CENTRAL UNIVERSITIES 


Aligarh Muslim 
University 


I 


The Vice-Chancellor 

shall be appointed by 
the Visitor from a 
panel of not less than 
three persons selected 
by a Committee as con- 
stituted under Clause 
(2) and the panel 
shall be prepared in the 
alphabetical order and 
will not indicate any 
order of preference: 
- Provided that if the 
Visitor does not ap- 
prove of any of the 
persons included in the 
panel, he may call for 
a fresh panel. 

The Committee refer- 
red to in clause (1) 
shall consist of three 
persons, none of whom 
are employees of the 
University or members 
of the Court, Execu- 
tive Council or Acade- 
mic Council, Out of the 
three persons, two shall 
be nominated by the 
Executive Council and 
one by the Visitor and 
the Visitor shall ap- 
point one of the three 
persons so nominated 
to be Chairman of the 
Committee. (Statute 2) 
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A. Manner of appointment of Vice-Chancellor 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
University 


2 


The Vice-Chancellor 
shall be appointed by 
the Visitor. from a 
panel of not less than 
three persons who shall 
be recommended by a 
Committee consisting 
of three members: 

Provided that, if the 
Visitor does not ap- 
prove of any of the 
persons so recommend- 
ed, he may call for fresh 
recommendations. 

Two members of the 
Committee shall be per- 
Sons not connected 
with the University or 
an institution recognis- 
ed by, or associated 
with, the University 
nominated by the Exe- 
cutive Council and one 
member shall be a per- 
son nominated by the 
Visitor who shall also 
be the Chairman of the 
Committee (Statute 3) 


Banaras Hindu 
University 


3 


The Vice-Chancellor 
shall be appointed by 
the Visitor on the re- 
commendation of a 
Selection Committee 
constituted by the visi- 
tor for the purpose. 

Provided that, if the 
Visitor does not ap- 
prove of such recom- 
mendation, he may 
call for 
more fresh recommen- 
dations. (Section 7B) 


one or ` 


fe E 
Delhi University 





4 


The Vice-Chancellor 
shall be appointed by 
the Visitor from a 
panel of not less than 
three porsons selected 
by a Committee as con 
stituted under Clause 
(2). i 
The Committee re- 
ferred to in Clause (1) 
shall consist of three 
persons two of whom 
shall be persons not 
connected with the Uni- 
versity or a recognised 
College or Institution, 
nominated by the Exe- 
cutive Council and one 
person nominated by 
the Visitor. The Visi- 
tor shall appoint one of 
the three persons to be 
the Ghairman of the 
Committee: 

Provided that if the 
Visitor does not a 
prove of any of the 
persons so recommen- 
ded he may call for 
fresh recommendations. 
[Statute 11F (1) (2] 
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1 


The Vice Chancellor 
may, if he is of opinion 
that immediate action 
is necessary on any 
matter, exercise any 
power conferred on 
any authority of the 
University by or under 
this Act and shall re- 
port to such authority 
the action taken by him 
on such matter: 

Provided that if the 
authority concerned is 
of opinion that such 
action ought not to 
have been taken, it 
may refer the matter to 
the Visitor whose deci- 
sion thereon shall be 


final: 
Provided further that - 


any persons in the 
service of the Univer- 
sity who’ is aggrieved 
by the action taken 
by the Vice-Chance- 
llor under this sub- 
section shall have the 
right to appeal against 
such action to the Exe- 
cutive Council within 
three months from the 
date on which decision 
on such action is com- 
municated to him {and 
thereupon the Execu- 
tive Council may, con- 
firm, modify or reverse 
the action taken by the 
Vice-Chancellor. [Sec- 
tion 19(3)] 


Deans of Faculties 


Every Dean of a 
Faculty shall be ap- 
pointed by the Vice- 
Chanceller from among 
the Professsors in the 
Faculty for a period of 
three years and shall 
be eligible for reappoint- 
ment: 

Provided that a Dean 
on attaining the age of 
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B. Emergency powers of the Vice-Chancellor 


2 


If, in the opinion of 
the Vice-Chancellor, 
any emergency has 
arisen which requires 
immediate action to be 


taken, the Vice-Chance- . 


llor shail take such 
action as he deems 
necessary and shall 
report the same for 
approval at the next 
meeting to the autho- 
rity which, in the ordi- 
nary course, would 
have dealt with the 
matter: 

Provided that, if the 
action taken by the 
Vice-Chancellor is not 
approved by the autho- 
rity concerned, he may 
refer the matter to the 
Visitor, whose decision 
thereon shall be final: 

Provided further 
that, where any such 
action taken by the 
Vice-Chancellor affects 
any person in the ser- 
vice of the University, 
such person shall. be 
„entitled to prefer, with- 
in thirty days from the 
date on which he re- 
ceives notice of such 
action, an appeal to 
the Executive Council. 
[Statute 4 (5)] 


C. Manner of appointment of Dean of Faculties 


Deans of School of 
Studies 


Every Dean of a 
School of Studies ‘shall 
be appointed by the 
Vice-Chancellor for a 
period of three years 
-and he shall be eligible 
for reappointment: 

Provided that when 
the office of the Dean 
is vacant or when the 
Dean is, by reason of 
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e 


If, in the opinion of 
the Vice-Chancellor, 
any emergency has 
arisen which requires 
immediate action to be 
taken, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor shall take such 


action as he deems 
necessary and shall 
report the same for 


approval at the next 
meeting to the autho- 
rity which, in the ordi- 
nary course, would 
have dealt with the 
matter: 

Provided that, if the 
action taken by the 
Vice-Chancellor is not 
approved by the autho- 
rity concerned, he may 
refer the matter to the 
Visitor, whose decision 
thereon shall be final: 

Provided further that, 
where any such 
action taken by the 
Vice-Chancellor affects 
any person in the service 
of the University, such 
person shall be en- 
titled to prefer, within 
thirty days from the 
date on which he re- 
ceives notice of such 
action, an appeal to 
the Executive Council. 
[Section 7C (5)] 


Deans of Faculties 


There shall be a 
Dean for each Faculty, 
the head of each 
of the Departments 
within the Faculty, who 
is a Professor, shall by 
rotation according to 
seniority, act as the 
Dean of the Faculty 


for a period of two . 


years: 





If, in the opinion of 
the Vice-Chancellor, 
any emergency has 
arisen which requires 
that immediate action 
should be taken, the 
Vice-Choncellor shall 
take such action as he 
deems necessary and 
shall report the same 
for confirmation at 
the next meeting to the 
authority which, in the 
ordinary course, would 
have dealt with the 
matter: 

Provided that, if the 
action taken by the 
Vice-Chancellor is not 
approved by the autho- 
rity concerned, he may 
refer the matter to the 
Visitor whose decision 
thereon shall be final: 

Provided further 
that where any such 
action taken by the 
Vice-Chancellor affects 
any person in the ser- 
vice of the University 
such person shall be 
entitled to prefer, with- 
in thirty days from the 
date on which he re- 
ceives notice of such 
action, an appeal to 
the Executive Coun- 
cil. [Statute 11-G(4)] 


Deans 


Every Head of a 
Department of Studies 
who is a Professor 
shall, by rotation ac- 
cording to seniority, 
for a period of two 
years, act as the Dean 
of the Faculty: 

Provided that if in 
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A Punjabi Poem by Balraj Sahni: 


\ 


ACCIDENT 


I slipped and fell 

from the fourth floor, 

flat on the ground, 

and all my bones were broken, and so my skull. 


Just before I died, 

just a few moments before, 

you came in my view, comrade, 

(Who? Which one? 

What does it matter?) - 
standing all alone i 

on the roof of the building, 

at the edge of the tenth (or eleventh?) slab, 
much above spreading branches of coconut tree— 
like a royal majesty 

reigning over the world. 


At this time, at this hour of high noon, 
yesterday, I, too, was standing there, 
reeling out rope to those below. 

There was no question of feeling giddy. 
Tying the scaffolds with ropes 

for even much taller buildings 

is our daily routine. 


And today 

I slipped and' fell from'a mere fourth floor 
and died. 

The contractor will have it diaried 

with the police 

that I was drunk. - 


_ —A free rendering in English by Saral Patra from original Punjabi 
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But, comrade, should I tell you the truth— 
how I slipped and fell? 


Ifell — 
when I saw the Seth 
in coat and taloon. 


(Head and face of the swine 

wasn’t fully visible yet.) 

Isn’t it a big joke, comrade, 

merely a sight of his coat and pantaloon 
should shoot a tremor through my being 
and my feet slip? 


And now I am gasping for breath, 
and slowly dying before your eyes. 


Against such a danger, comrade, 
find a Nanak, 

Send for a Lenin, 

and catch this swine by the scruff. 
Otherwise, tomorrow, it will be you; 
the day after some other, 

and next day, someone else, ` 

How long must we be falling 

and dying? 


Comrade, keep your feet steady and firm, 
and remain within my sight— i 
ascending to the skies, and 

like a royal majesty 

reigning over the world. 


N 


Poems from Bangladesh 


“Cg ABU JAFAR OBAIDULLA 


THE GIRL 


Sur lost hér husband last spring. 

When her -hut was burnt 

the news spread throughout the village. 

Her mother died the same winter. l 

The girl wept. i 

And since then she has never smiled again. l 
_ Ishall not reveal the name of this girl. > 


` She bad a child 
who crawled, swaying from side to side. i 
And one day even he ceased to crawl. i 
All her neighbours wept when they heard the news. 
Only she did not weep; i 
she smiled. 
I shall not reveal the name of this girl. 
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THE FAIR GIRL 


O fair girl 

your tresses like clouds- 
have hung so early. l 
How can I mend this flower? 


Your torn towel 

was used as a noose. 

Tell me, O' girl, 

how shall I shroud your corpse? 


I wanted to give you 

a seven-Sstringed necklace. 
The rope that hangs you now 
is no less an ornament. 


Even if I did not know ii 

a flowerstrewn honeymoon night 
in the dark cold grave 

I shal] wind your tresses 


~ around my.wrists. 


. Translated from the original Bengali by 
Pritish Nandy, Editor, Dialogue India 
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DOCUMENT 


US Violates 
Paris Peace | 
Agreements on 
Vietnam 


The Foreign Ministry of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam has sent separate notes to the parties 
taking part in the International Conference on Viet- 
nam, informing them of the situation on the imple- 
mentation of the Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam and the related protocols 
since their signing in January 1973. 


I. The Paris Agreement on ending the war and 
restoring peace in Vietnam has been signed on the 
basis of respect for the independence, sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity of Vietnam and the 
South Vietnamese people’s right to self-determina- 
tion. It meets the eager aspirations for peace of all 
countries in the world, and constitutes a major con- 
tribution to the cause of peace, self-determination, 
-and national independence of the peoples. 

Pursuant to their commitment under the Paris 
-Agreement and the Act of the International Con- 
ference on Vietnam, the Government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and the Provisional Re- 
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volutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam have strictly respected and scrupulously 
implemented the agreement and the protocols. On 
the other hand, the US Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam have s:riously 
violated many essential provisions thereof. 

Since the ceasefire came into force, the South 
Vietnam People’s Liberation Armzd Forces have 
scrupulously observed it on all theatres of operations, 
have remained in place, and Stopped all offensive 
operations and hostile acts. But the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam, with the backing of 
the United States, has failed to observe the cease- 
fire, thereby seriously violating ‘Articles 2 and 3 of 
the Agreement. It has launched tens of thousands 
of operations, involving regiment or division size 
infantry units with air and artillery support, to 
encroach on the areas under the control of the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government. As a result, in 
the past two months and more, the ceasefire has not 
yet been effective in South Vietnam: bloodshed has 
continued; the people have not yet enjoyed peace 
and have continued to suffer so much misery and 
grief. This is anextremely serious situation which 
Jeopardises the implementation of the Agreement as 
a whole, and poses a direct threat to peace in South 
Vietnam. 

2. The US Government has had to end the war 
in both South and North Vietnam, and to withdraw 
its troops and those of its allies from South Vietnam. 
But at variance with Articles 5 and 6 of the Agree- 
ment, the withdrawing US troops have not taken 
away their armaments and have not dismantled their 
bases. Moreover, the United States has left behind 
over ten thousand military personnel disguised as 
civilian advisers, and it has illegally brought big 
quantities of armaments, munitions and war material 
into South Vietnam in flagrant violation of Articles 
5 and 7 of the Agreement. 

3. With regard to the removal and destruction 
of mines in the territorial waters, ports, harbours 
and ‘waterways of North Vietnam, the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam has affor- 
ded all favourable conditions for the US side to 
carry it out rapidly.and effectively. But the US 
Government has deliberately delayed the mine-clear- 
ing operations, thus prolonging in fact the blockade 
of the territorial waters of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam. So far it has exploded only three out 


.of tens of. thousands of mines it is duty-bound to 


clear. 

4. Pursuant to Article 8 of the Agreement, the 
Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of South Vietnam have returned within 
the prescribed time-limit all American military per- 
sonnel and foreign civilians captured and held in 
North and South Vietnam. In the same period of 
time, the Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of South Vietnam has also returned to 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam the 
uted and detained military personnel of the 
atter. 

Jn contrast; the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam has failed to return to the Provisional 
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revolutionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam all military personnel captured and held by 
it. Moreover, in the past two months and more, it 
has not returned any civilian personnel arrested and 
detained by it to the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam. As 
a result hundreds of thousands of political prisoners 
have not so far been allowed to return to their fami- 
lies and ‘are still being detained, and subjected to 
the worst tortures and treatments in the prisons of 
South Vietnam. This constitutes an extremely 
serious situation which is in flagrant violation of 
Article 8 (c) of the Agreement, and at variance with 
the pledge of the US Government. Public opinion 
in Vietnam and in the world is indignantly con- 
demning and demanding that the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam immediately return to the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam the civilian personnel still 
being detained. x - 

5. In the areas under its control, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam has frenziedly in- 
tensified its measures of constraint and coercion 
against the people, carried out repressions and per- 
secutions against patriots and peace-loving people, 
and those who do not belong to the ruling clique. 
It has launched tens- of thousands of police and 
“pacification” operations which are in no way diffe- 
rent in terms of`scale and atrocity from war-time 
operations. It maintains in force war-time laws and 
regulations and has enacted many new fascist laws. 
The freedoms of movement, of residence, of work, 
of the press, of gathering, etc ... continue to be 
denied to the people. 

6. At variance with Article 8 of the Act of the 
International Conference on Vietnam, the United 
States has undertaken with its aircraft, including 
B52s, the bombing of the Lao territory right after 
the signing of the Agreement on Restoring Peace 
and Achieving National Concord in Laos, and it is 
intensifying carpet-bombings in Cambodia, thus 
seriously violating the independence, sovereignty, 
unity, territorial integrity and neutrality of Laos and 
Cambodia. ’ 

7. Obviously, over the past two months and 
more, the Government of the United States and the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam have brazen- 
ly and systematically violated many essential pro- 
visions of the Paris agreement on Vietnam. The US 
Government has not yet strictly brought to an end 
its military involvement and its interference in the 
internal affairs of South Vietnam, where it is still 
trying to carry out neocolonialism. If the violations 
of the Paris agreement on Vietnam should continue, 
peace cannot be maintained for a long period in 
Sovth Vietnam. This would be totally at variance 
with the South Vietnamese people’s eager aspira- 
tions for peace, independence, democracy, national 
reconciliation and concord, and with the desire for 
peace of the world’s peoples. 

To consolidate and maintain a lasting peace in 
Vietnam and Indochina, the US Government and 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam must 
scrupulously and strictly implement the Paris Agree- 
ment on Vietnam and the annexed protocols. The 
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Government of the Republic of Vietnam must stop 
all encroaching operations against the liberated 
zone, all police and “pacification” operations in the 
areas under its control, carry into effect democratic 
liberties for the people of these areas and’ return 
to the Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of South Vietnam all military and 
civilian personnel it is holding. The*US Govern- 
ment must strictly bring to an end its military in- 
volvement and its interference in the internal affairs 
of South Vietnam, scrupulously carry out its obliga- 
tion concerning the removal of mines in North 
Vietnam, and cease all acts encroaching on the 
sovereignty and security of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam. 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Vietnam as well, 
affirm once again their answerving position of 
strictly respecting and scrupulously implementing 
all provisions of the Paris Agreement and the Act 
of the International Conference on Vietnam. 

In its last part, the note sent to the USA and 
the Saigon administration, pointed out that in face 
of this situation, the Government of the Democra- 
tic Republic of Vietnam pursuant to Article 6 of 
the Act of the International Conference on Vietnam, 
demands that the US Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam stop at once these 
violations, strictly respect and scrupulously imple- 
ment all provisions of the Paris Agreement and the 
Act of the International Conference on Vietnam. 

The DRVN Foreign Ministry has proposed that 
the Governments of the Soviet Union, China, 
Poland, Hungary, Canada, Indonesia, Britain and 
France firmly condemn the serious violations of the 
Agreement and the Act by the US Government and 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam, and 
urge these two Governments to stop at once these 
violations, to strictly respect and scrupulously im- 
plement all provisions of the Paris Agreement and 
the Act of the International Conference on Vietnam. 
Hanoi, April 16, 1973 
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United 
Front 
in 

Iraq 


ARA KHACHADAOR 


Dese the last few years (1968- 

1972) consequential develop- 
ment took place in various as- 
pects of political and economic 
life in Iraq. These changes put 
Iraq in the front ranks of the 
national liberation and anti-im- 
perialist movement. 

Under a new formation of 
political forces, the Arab Socia- 
list Party Baath took over power 
in the country for the second 
time (the first being in .1963). 
After this the Baath Party clearly 
announced that the contents of 
the present stage of development 


Author, a member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Iraq and a member of the Bditorial 
Council of the journal Problems of Peace 
and Socialism, recently visited India as a 
member of the delegation sent out by 
the journal on the invitation of the Com- 
munist Party of India, 
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are the struggle against imperia- 
lism and its agents, for the sake 
of strengthening political and 
achieving complete economic in- 
dependence of the country, for 
satisfying needs of people’s masses 
and democratic solution of Kur- 
dish question. The Arab Socia- 
list Party Baath expressed, as 
well, its wish to start a political 
dialogue with progressive and 
patriotic forces in the country, 
in the first instance with Com- 
munist Party of Iraq (CPI), about 
the coordination of actions. This 
coordination was supposed to 
form a united national front, 
which could achieve the aims 
mentioned above and thus put 
the country on the threshold of 
social progress. 

Communist Party of Iraq took 
a positive attitude to this call. 
Taking into account the highest 
interests of the country. and work- 
ing people, the Communist Party, 
in spite of the bitter traces of the 
past, from the period of fight 
between patriotic and progressive 
forces and the policy of suppres- 
sion and terror against Commu- 
nists and democratic movement. 

In July 1968 the Central 
Committee of Iraqi Communist 
Party called an informal meeting, 
which discussed the new. situation 
and finalised the following 
demands: 

—To establish a democratic 
system and do away with the re- 
mnants of terror against the mas- 
ses and patriotic parties, to pro- 
claim democratic liberties, to end 
the state of emergency, give the 
country a democratic constitu- 
tion and handover power to an 
elected people’s parliament. 

—To find a democratic solu- 
tion for the Kurdish question 
and to give thè Kurdish people 
autonomy. 

—To protect living and eco- 
nomic interests of the masses. 

—To win back the rights of 
Iraq, which had been robbed by 
foreign oil monopolies. 

—To discover spy centres and 
nets, to destroy them and to ex- 
pose those who work in them, to 
purge the state apparatus from 
suspicious and corrupted ele- 
ments. 

—To strengthen the struggle 
against imperialism and zionism, 
and to ensure cooperation with 


socialist countries. 

These points by themselves 
were in fact a programme of ac- 
tion. The dialogue between Com- 
munist Party of Iraq and the 
Arab Socialist Party Baath reach- 
ed the stage of common work and 
the beginning of multilateral acti- 
vities, that is, preparing ground 
for a unified national front. 

The last years were doubtless 
filled with experiments and new 
experience and many a thing was 


` achieved. Nevertheless they were 


not free from tension and dep- 
ressions. During its dialogue and 
common work, the Communist 
Party preserved its political, ideo- 
logical and organisational in- 
dependence, which is considered 
the essential condition for co- 
operation in various fields. 

In these years the party has 
always been stressing the role of 
people’s masses in public life and 
the expansion of democracy. 
Since the beginning, the Party 
insisted upon the necessity of 
transforming bilateral relations 
into multilateral, which helps 
in rapprochement of viewpoints 
and creates an atmosphere of 
mutual trust among patriotic and 
progressive forces. 


Many important” measures 
were taken in the internal policy. 
The most striking injustices 


against large strata of Iraqi people 
were done away with. Political 
prisoners were released, and those 
who had been dismissed owing to 
political reasons‘ were restored to 
their posts. This helped in creat- 
ting a more favourable atmos- 
phere in the country. 

The agreement‘of March 11, 
1970, finished the fatal war in 
Iraqi Kurdistan and recognised 
the right of the Kurdish people 
for autonomy within the Repub- 
lic of Iraq. This agreement can 
be considered as sound basis 
for solving the question of Kurd 
nationality in Iraq. j 

In July of the samẹ year there 
appeared a progressive agrarian 
reform law, which prescribed con- 
fiscation of the lands belonging 
to feudals without compensation, 
and to distribute them to peasants 
free of charge. Moreover, a 
number of other laws were issued 
during this period serving the ° 
interests of the people and work- 
ing masses. 
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In tke field of foreign policy, 
the regime has been following the 
policy of strengthening the rela- 
tions with socialist countries head- 
ed by the USSR. When the agree- 
ment about friendship and coope- 
ration between the republic of 
Iraq and the USSR was signed 
the relations between both count- 
ries acquired a qualitatively new 
character. By recognising the 
German Democratic Republic 
diplomatically Iraq become the 
first Arab State to wage a heavy 
blow against the notorious 
Halstein Doctrine. 

With the unselfish aid from 
the USSR and other socialist 
coutries, Iraq took concrete steps 
for strengthening its economic 
independence and supporting the 
position of the regime in its strug- 
gle against international oil mono- 
polies. In cooperation with the 
USSR and other socialist count- 
ries the regime carried out the 
process of direct national exploit- 
ation of oi] and natural resources 
and started to exploit rich oil- 
fields in Rumeilah. It also started 


the extraction of other raw 
matetials like sulphur and 
phosphate. 


When Communist Party of 
Iraq responded to the call of the 
Aab Socialist Party Baath to 
participate in the Government, 
ittook into consideration these 
achievments, and the participation 
of the Democratic Party of Kur- 
distan. In its proclamation about 
this question issued on May 15, 
1972, the Party said: “Our Party 
hopes that its participation in the 
Government will have positive 
influence on the consolidation of 
the national unity, the confirma- 
tion of national rights of the 
Kurdish people and on quicker 
application of the rest of the pro-— 


clamation from March, that is, 
autonomy of Kurdistan.” 

The Party thinks that the pre- 
sent stage requires gathering of 
all the nat’onal potentials. One 
of the first inevitable necessities is 
“to create democratic atmosphere 
in order to eastablish constitu- 
tional institutions and fulfil the 
remaining points of the proclama- 
tion” from March 1970. 

Other important necessities 
are to solve urgent problems of 


- the living standard of the masses, 


to liberate their oi! wealth from 
the claws of foreign monopolies 
and to build a developed and 
flourishing national economy. 
Iraq must also strengthen its 
participation in the struggle of 
Arab nations against imperialism 
and zionism and for the sake of 
liberation of occupied Arab terri- 
tories for the destruction of im- 
perialist and seactionary plots 
directed against our people and 
the nations of the world and to 
protect peace. 

The development of events in 
Iraq since the first months of 
1972 clearly confirmed the sound- 
ness of the policy followed by the 
communist Party. It also con- 
firmed the great achievements of 
this policy, which were due to its 
flexibility characterised by strict 
protection of the interests of 
working people and the country. 

In the last year the policy of 
direct national exploitation of oil, 
sulpher and phosphate in Iraq 
entered the stage of actual pro- 
duction. Iraq started to wage a 
decisive struggle against oll 
monopolies. The struggle reached 
its climax in the nationalisation 
of Iraq Petroleum Co, which was 
an outstanding step and found a 
large response in oi] producing 
countries and Arab liberation 
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movement. 

As a result of the strengthen- 
ing of internal relations in the 
country and Iraqi relations with 
the socialist countries and other 
elements, the oil monopolies 
could do nothing but submit to 
the will of the people and give up 
their strong resistance from Law 
No 80 and the nationalisation of 
IPC. On July 1, 1972, the agree- 
ment which decided an impor- 
tant stage of the struggle between 
the companies and the interests. 
of the people, was signed. Iraq 
achieved a new victory in this 
field on March 1, 1973. 

The struggle with oil mono- 
polies was, in fact, the struggle 
of all the masses of people and 
patriotic forces. It will not be 
finished as long as foreign mono- 
poly capital has some positions in 
this vital branch of our economy. 
This struggle, which will be doubt- 
Icssly long and strenuous, requires 
strengthening of the achievements 
that have been already won. 

It also requires new deep 
changes in the interests of work- 
ing masses of people. The 
achievements must be employed 
in the service of working people 
by means of their participation 
and the participation of their 
political organisations and trade 
unions in the political life of the 
country. It must be done also 
by developing the present coope- 
ration into a unified national 
front, based upon equality and 
organisational, political and ideo- 
logical independence of all the 
components of the front. 

In spite of all the drawbacks, 
the cooperation among political 
groups in Iraq is proceeding for- 
ward and we are Struggling to- 
strengthen it and to develop it to 
establish United Front. 
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Canal that 
Divides a 
Country and 
Unites a 
People 


SARAL PATRA 


“The United States seems to 
be destined by Providence to 
plague America with poverty in 
the name of freedom.”’—Simon 
Bolivar. 


Panama Canal joins the Atlantic 
Ocean with the Pacific. But 
itis also a canal that divides a 
country and unites its people 
against ‘neocolonialism of US 
imperialists. Defying the bullets 
of the US troops, the people of 
Panama have served a quit 
notice to the US from its terri- 
tory. 

Panama has been waging 4 
relentless struggle for the abro- 
gation of the seventy-year old 
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US-imposed “Treaty” which 
almost deprived its people the 
control over their own territory. 
What was left vague in it was 
obliterated in practice, with the 
US Government establishing its 
armed control over the Canal 
Zone to the exclusion of the 
sovereign authority of the people 
and Government of Panama. The 
US stars and stripes fly over this 
1432 square miles area with a 
population of around 50,000. 


Several years ago, Pablo 
Neruda had written about 
Panama: 


The water that cuts you like 
a knife 

divides love in two 

with a cold fistful of dollars 
thrust up to the hilt. 


But dollar is no more the 
final arbiter of the destiny of 
Latin America, and particularly 
of a people imbued with the 
passion for freedom from neo- 
colonialism. If dollars and arms 
have proved to be a total failure 
in US attempts to subjugate the 
people of Vietnam, the people of 
Panama ate confident that these 
will prove equally powerless in 
their country—the gateway, as it 
were, to Latin America. 

The entire progressive, demo- 
cratic forces of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, along with the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and the 
Socialist countries stand solidly 
behind the just cause of the 
Panamanian people. They have 
proved it with the votes of their 
representatives in the recently 
beld extraordinary session of the 
UN Security Council in Panama 
from March 14 to 21. 

The US was totally isolated, 
reduced to a minority of one in 
the 15-member Council. It avert- 
ed the inevitable by the use of 
veto against a resolution drafted 
by Panama and Peru and spon- 
sored with the support of India, 
Guinea, Indonesia, Kenya, Sudan 
and Yugoslavia. The resolution 
recognised Panama’s inalienable 
right to exercise full sovereignty 
over all its national territory, 
now arbitrarily denied by the US 
with its armed occupation of the 
Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zone. 

Except for the US client state, 


Britain, which abstained on the 
plea of absence of agreement bet- 
ween the two contenders, all the 
other 13 members of the Security 
Council voted in favour of the 
resolution. They were: 

Asia: Australia, China, India, 
Indonesia. : 

Africa: Guinea, Kenya, Sudan, 

Europe: Austria, France, 
USSR, Yugoslavia. 

Latin America: Panama, Peru. 

In fact, the White House had 
anticipated such an -ignominious 
defeat and had strongly opposed 
even the proposal to hold the 
Security Council session in 
Panama. The US representative 
in the Security Council, George 
Bush, had made clear its stand 
by claiming that the proposed 
exercise would be futile. The US 
Government tried to prove it by 
the use of veto, but failed. The 
session has been a tremendous 
victory for the cause of Panama 
with the US imperialist machi- 
nations totally exposed before 
the entire world. 

After the US veto, General 
Omar Torrijos, Head of the 
Government of Panama, said 
that the vote of the thirteen 
governments in favour of his 
country’s just cause was “a veto 
of the veto”, and declared: “It 
is now up to the people of 
Panama to decide on the next 
step they want to take.” 

Earlier, addressing the Secu- 
rity Council members, Torrijos 
said: “How can it be moral to 
deprive a country ofits natural 
resources simply because our de- 
mand’ is not backed by modern 
weapons? What juridical dic- 
tionary has established the con- 
cept of perpetuity as basis for 
negotiation?...We want to make 
it clear to the whole world that 
we have never been, are not, 
and will never be an associated 
state, colony or protectorate, nor 
will we ever add another star to 
the US flag.” 

Cuban Foreign Minister Raul 
Roa, who also addressed the 
Security Council session, des- 
cribed the US veto as “a blot of 
ignominy’? on Nixon’s Govern- 
ment, and said: “The Yankee 
imperialists are mistake if they 
think that their veto has buried 
the indomitable struggle of the 
Panamanian people and their 
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Government ‘led 
Omar 
will go on with more tenacity, 
determination and courage than 
ever before. Some day, sooner 
than later, the Panamanian flag 
will fly over all of Panama.” 

Thus is the struggle the people 
of Panama had launched four 
centuries 9go when the Spanish 
army led by Vasco Nunez de 
Balbao conquered this land in 
1513. The narrow Panamanian 
Isthmus had then onwards ap- 
peared as a coveted prize for all 
the naval powers of the world— 
Spain, England, France, Holland 
and finally the US. 


by General 


People’s Struggle 


ln 1821, the Isthmus of 
Panama declared its independence 
from Spain and voluntarily be- 
came a part of the Republic of 
Colombia. Five years later, in 
1826, when the first Pan-Ameri- 
can conference was held, the 
rising colonial interests from 
the United’States started pressing 
the “urgent need” of an inter- 
oceanic route. 

It was in 1846 that the United 
States secured from Colombia 
a number of concessions under 
the Mallarino-Bidlack Treaty in 
regard to navigation and transit 
over the Isthmus. By this year, 
the US expansionists had seized 
large chunks of Mexican terri- 
tories including Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Although there. was no canal 
yet, the US already straddled 
across the Panamanian Isthmus 
by constructing a railroad in 
1855, connecting Colon on the 
Atlantic with Panama City on the 
Pacific. This in reality marked 
the beginning of the rapid deve- 
lopment of the Pacific coast of 
the United States. 

But the US plans for a canal 
cutting through the Isthmus went 
on maturing and, in 1878, Colom- 
bia was made to agree to it under 
the Salgar-Wyse Treaty. The 
contract for the construction of 
the Panama Canal was given to a 
French company. The actual 
work started in 1880 under the 
supervision of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, who had built the Suez 
Canal eleven years earlier, in 
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Torrijos....The struggle - 


1869. 

However, after about 30 km 
of digging of the canal, the 
French company abandoned the 
project on account of lack of 
funds. Meanwhile, the Thou- 
sand-Day War between the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals was 
going on in both Colombia and 
Panama. It ended with the US 
intervention in favour of the Con- 
servatives and the execution of a 
patriot, Victoriano Lorenzo, who 
had opposed the construction of 
the canal. 

In 1903, Colombia was forced 
to sign the Herran-Hay Treaty, 
practically installing the US as 
the final arbiter without any re- 
gard to the territorial sovereignty 
of the people and the Govern- 
ment of Panama. The condi- 
tions of the Treaty were so one- 
rous that at its session on August 
12, 1903, the Colombian Cong- 
ress refused to give its approval 
to the Treaty. 

About three months later, on 
November 3, Panama declared 
its second independence, this time 
from Colombia. The US, in 
collusion with the French com- 
pany that was entrusted with the 
construction of the canal, insti- 
gated the separatists to give birth 
to a new republic and simulta- 
neously to sow the seeds of con- 
flict which had been raging for 
the past seventy years. Colom- 
bia’s approval had not been 
sought for the seperation—82 
years after Panama had volun- 
tarily become a part of ıt 


Extraordinary Step 


The United States was cer- 
tainly in a hurry, and it recognis- 
ed Panama two days later. But 
its perfidy was exposed soon after 
by the extraordinary step taken 
by it. A representative of the 
French company, Philippe Buneau 
Varilla, and not a person selected 
by the then Panamanian Govern- 
ment, was appointed the Special 
Envoy and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Washington with full 
powers to negotiate and finally 


decide the terms of the canal 
construction. 
The infamous Hay-Buneau 


Varilla Treaty was signed on 
November 18, granting the US 
‘tin perpetuity, the use, the occu- 


pation and control of a zone of 
land (16 km wide) for the cons- 
truction, maintenance, function- 
ing, sanitation and protection of 
a canal”, Notevena full fort- - 
night was taken for moving 
Panama from intrigue into sur- 
render. Twelve years later, on 
August 15, 1914, the “Ancon” 
was the first ship to make the 
trip through the 82 km long 
waterway. The Panama Canal 
was Officially opened in 1920. 

The terms of this “Treaty” 
was more onerous than the one 
rejected by the Colombian Con- 
gress. Hay, the US Secretary of 
State who signed the Treaty, ad- 
mitted later: “We will have.a 
completely advantageous treaty, 
but we must confess, as best we 
can, that it is not so advan- 
tageous to Panama.” According 
to Pannamanian expert in inter- 
national relations, Julio Yau, 
Panama had not acquired the 
“legal right to contract duties 
and obligations with other states” 
at that time. 


Serious Obstacle 


This was fully understood by 
the people of Panama. The US 
proposed a new treaty on the 
Canal but faced the first serious 
obstacle when in January 1927 
the National Assembly of Panama 
refused to ratify it. By this time 
strong anti-US feelings had been ' 
generated among the people of 
Panama, especially among the 
youth, against the ever-increasing 
colonial exploitation in the occu- 
pied Canal Zone. 

The demand for the exercise 
of Panama’s territorial rights 
over the Canal Zone snowballed. 
The popular pressure on the 
Government resulted in the sign- 
ing of a US-Panama general treaty 
in 1936 in which Panamanian 
sovereignty was mentioned for the 
first time. 

© However, this was no indica- 
tion that the US intrigues for 
consolidating and expanding its 
hold over the Canal Zone had 
ceased. In 1942, it engineered a 
coup d’etat and secured from 
Panama a concession of 15,000 
hectares more in the Canal Zone 
and “permission” to build all the 
military bases it wanted within 
that Zone for as long as the 
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Second World War lasted. 

Later, the US made a bid for 
having this Treaty extended fora 
longer period, much beyond the 
end of the war. But this roused 
such a strong popular resentment 
led by the workers and students, 
that the then Government of 
Panama was forced to abrogate 
it on December 22, 1947. 

With the fast developing anti- 
US popular movements in Latin 
America in the post-war period, 
the Panamanian struggle for esta- 
blishing territorial sovereignty in 
the Canal Zone acquired new 
dimensions. In May 1958 took 
place what is known as the “Ope- 
ration Sovereignty”, when 75 
Panamanian flags were unfurled 
and fixed throughout the Canal 
Zone. It was repeated the next 
year amidst bloody clashes with 
the US occupation troops and 
more than 100 Panamanians were 
severely injured. 


1964 Epic 


The protest movement climax- 
ed in January 1964 when the US 
troops opened indiscriminate fire 
on the unarmed people, resulting 
in the death of 22 Panamanians 
and serious injuries to over 500. 
A Panamanian Foreign Minis- 
try offical, Jorge Illueca, said: 
“The events of 1947 and the epic 
of 1964 constituted movements 
of national affirmation of extra- 
ordinary importance because the 
people established new goals in 
our foreign policy towards the 
United States.” 

The situation was too grave 
for the Government of Panama. 
It “suspended” diplomatic rela- 
tions with US and denounced the 
massacre in the UN and the Org- 
anization of American States. The 
two countries, however, resum- 
ed relations in April 1964. They 
agreed “to work for the speedy 
elimination of the causes of con- 
flict... with the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a just and equitable 
agreement”. 

In 1967, a bilateral commis- 
sion recommended the simul- 
taneous signing of three treaties 
which, among others, offered the 
United States the right to build a 
new canal and to maintain the 
status quo in the military situation 
in the Canal Zone. 
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But the most difficult days for 
the US imperialists started with 
the movement of October 1l, 
1968, which resulted ultimately in 
bringing the Government of 
General Omar Torrijos into power 
and totally changed the history of 
relations between Panama and the 
US. Torrijos asked: “What 
country in the world tolerates the 
humiliation of seeing a foreign 
flag standing in its very heart?” 
And his Government energetically 
engaged in removing this mark of 
national humiliation. 

On August 5, 1970, the Pana- 
manian Government rejected the 
treaty proposals of 1967 because 
“they do not contribute to the 
aim of securing the speedy 
elimination of the causes of con- 
flict.” According to the docu- 
ments of the Foreign Ministry of 
Panama, published between 1970 
and 1972, there are several ‘“‘cau- 
ses of the conflict which have 
their origin in the treaties today 
in force between the United Sta- 
tes and Panama.” 

Panama has called for the 
elimination of the perpetuity 
clause, demanding the termination 
of the US administration of the 
canal by December 31, 1994. It 
has also demanded the cancella- 
tion of the US jurisdiction in res- 
pect of justice, police forces, in- 
dustrial and commercial activi- 
ties, public services, tax collection, 
etc. Panama says that the func- 
tioning, maintenance and protec- 
tion of the canal “do not require 
the exercise of jurisdiction on 
the part of a state other than the 
sovereign state”. 


Military Installations 


The Treaty of 1936 had abo- 
lished the term ‘‘construction’’, 
However, the US “without con- 
sulting or informing Panama, con- 
tinued to build works of great 
dimensions which have no rela- 
tion to the maintenance, func- 
tioning and protection of the 
Canal”. 

Under the 1903 Treaty, the 
US had secured the right to pro- 
tect the Canal, limiting it ‘to the 
use of its lice and land and 
naval forces and to establish for- 
tifications”. But the Panama- 
nian Foreign Ministry has poin- 
ted out: “The US Government 


without consulting or informing 
Panama has built large military, 
naval and air installations within 
the Canal Zone which have no 
relation to the security and pro- 
tection of the Canal.” 

It does not require much in- 
tellizence to understand that these 
military installations are not only 
to subjugate Panama, but to police 
the entire Latin Aterica where 
US imperialists interest are being 
jeopardised by the rising popular 
Movements. That is why the 
democratic, progressive peoples 
in all Latin American countries 
fully support Panama's demand 
that the US remove its Southern 
Command bases from Panama’s 
sovereign territory. 


Economic Losses 


The Treaty of 1955 had forced 
Panama to grant a 75 per cent 
tax reduction on imports to the 
Canal Zone, by which the country 
lost more than 1.5 million dollars. 
It is estimated that between 1915 
and 1970, the Canal earned 22,000 
million dollars, out of which 
Panama received only 44 million 
dollars, or a mere 0.2 per cent. 
Panama has claimed equal share 
from these earnings as also reser- 
vation of 85 per cent of the Canal 
Zone jobs for the Panamanians 
who should receive 85 per cent of 
the wages and social benefits ac- 
cruing here, 

Another vexatious problem is 
the interpretation of the treaties, 
This is, according to the Foreign 
Ministry of Panama, ‘‘a constant 
cause of conflict because of the 
invariable position of the US in 
interpreting existing treaties acc- 
ording to its own convenience 
and imposing its arbitrary and 
unjust interpretations by the use of 
its power”. 

Panama has also called for 
total neutralisation of the Canal 
and its shores on which there will 
be no military activity not strictly 
needed for the protection of the 
Canal. 

Panama’s Foreign Miunister 
Juan Antonio Tack said: “The 
struggle of Panama is more fun- 
damental than the simple attain- 
ment of economic advantages: 
Panama wants to eradicate a colo- 
nial situation which was imposed 
on it and which still exists.” 
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Never has capital in the United States been so concentrated. Today in the 
hands of an extremely small number of financiers run the threads of the entire 
imperialist economy. From the corner gas station to a copper mine in Chile 
extends an empire controlled by a handful of closely allied financial groups that 
directly control the bulk of basic domestic industry, the bulk of domestic finance 
and all the overseas empire of American capital; indirectly the rest of the eco- 


nomy is under their sway. 
they share it with no one. 


These are the real rulers; they have all the power and 


The first part of this article along with the Appendix appeared in Mainstream 
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T HESE losses weakened the Morgan group, but 


their new alliances with the Lehman Corporation, 

US Trust Co. and Brown Brothers, Harriman 
expanded their circle, indirectly at least, at the ex- 
pense of the Rockefeller group. 

The other side of this behind-the-scenes struggle 
is a growing unity between the Morgan and Rocke- 
feller circles. This is evidenced in the growing 
number of common directors serving both groups: 

The Chemical Bank and the First National City 
Bank—each has a common director with the Mor- 
gan controlled Mutual of New York. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust and Banker’s Trust— 
each hasa director in common with Rockefeller’s 
Metropolitan Life. . 

Morgan Guaranty Trust and its ally, Brown 
Brothers, Harriman—each has a director in common 
with Rockefeller’s New York Life. 

Rockefeller’s Equitable Life has a director in 
common with the Morgan allied Bank of New York. 

First National City Bank also interlocks with 
Morgan’s Home Life. 

These eight common directorships in the financial 
centers of these two groups represent a growing 
unity at the top. Thus there is both contention and 
collusion. This unity-struggle is further evidenced 
in a number of large corporations jointly controlled 
by the two groups. Such big monopolies as; IBM, 
which controls 85 per cent of the data processing 
industry; Southern Railway, which owns most of the 
major railroads in the South; St. Joseph Lead, 
which monopolizes the lead industry; W. R. Grace 
& Co., New York Bank for Savings; all have an 
equal number of Morgan and Rockefeller directors. 
These corporations are really battlefields for control 
in which each side has equal number of forces and 
is temporarily unable to overcome the other; and 
the two controlling financial groups have to work 
together to advance the interests of their jointly 
held monopoly. Thus, in some of the key monopolies 
in the country, the two groups both cooperate and 
contend with one another, in an ever changing 
Situation. 

The two groups cooperate in the constant grind- 
ing down of the conditions of the working class. 
The two groups jointly plunder and oppress nations 
around the world. While they jockey with each 
other to secure an advantage in this or that nation, 
their unity solidifies when faced with the resistance 
of the people. They will also unite against foreign 
imperialist groups, small capitalists both at home 
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and abroad, lesser monopolists like Howard Hughes 
and other financial groups with whom they may 
jointly contend. : 


Junior Partners 


The two major New York financial institutions 
not clearly in either the Morgan or Rockefeller 
camps are the Prudential Insurance Company, with 
assets of over 26 billion dollars, the largest insu- 
rance company; and the Manufacturer’s Hanover 
Trust, the third biggest New York wholesale bank. 
These two giants each have a group of corporations 
they control. Prudential Insurance controls, among 
others, the two major New Jersey banks, Public 
Service Gas and Electric, the New Jersey utility 
monopoly and Englehardt Industries, which controls 
much of the lucrative mining industry in South 
Africa, Zambia, Congo and other countries. 

Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust controls Union 
Carbide, the biggest chemical corporation, Chrysler 
Corporation and the Continental Insurance Compan- 
ies, Radio Corporation of America, the biggest elec- 
tronics monopoly and owner of NBC, had a director 
from both Prudential Insurance and Manufacturer’s 
Hanover Trust. 

Prudential and Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust 
do not have any directors in common, but the New 
Jersey banks under Prudential’s control are tightly 
interloocked with Continental Insurance, which is un- 
der the control of Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust. 
This, their joint control of RCA, plus other inter- 
locks and joint ventures, seems to indicate at least 
an alliance, if not a group headed by these two. 

-This group is very closely related to both the 
Morgan and Rockefeller camps, and is kind of a 
junior partner to both groups. Manufacturer’s Han- 
over Trust is related more to the Rockefeller cir- 
cle, interlocking with Metropolitan Life, and its 
Continental Insurance interlocks with Chase Man- 
hattan. Prudential Insurance is closer to the Mor- 
gan circle; it has a director in common with Morgan 
Guaranty Trust, Bankers Trust, Brown Brothers, 
Hartiman and the Lehman Corporation. But Pru- 
dential also links with First National City Bank in 
the Rockefeller camp, while Manufacturer’s Hanover 
Trust interlocks with Morgan’s Atlantic Mutual. Al- 
together the group has three directors in common 
with the Rockefeller group and five in common with 
the Morgan group. : 

In a number of key corporations this group 
shares control with the Rockefeller group in a unity- 
struggle situation. These jointly held corporations 
include Bethlehem Steel, the number two steel com- 
pany; and Electric Bond and Share, an important 

. imperialist utility holding corporation. The group 
operates jointly with the Morgan and Rockefeller 
groups in the important imperialist American Ex- 
press Company. 

The roots of the Boston group go back to mer- 
cantile capitalism and the slave trade, where some 
of the families got their start. From slavery to mer- 
cantile capitalism to manufacturing to monopoly 
capitalism and modern imperialism, some of the 
same Boston families travelled the road together: 
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each generation varied the form of piracy. To pro- 
tect themselves from rapacious newcomers like 
Rockefeller or J. P. Morgan, a group of Boston 
families, headed by the Cabots, banded together 
around the key Boston banks. They built a powerful 
finacial empire that drew from a big reservoir of 
financial capital and gained control of a large num- 
ber of corporations all over the country and even 
such big imperialist concerns as the notorious 
United Fruit Co. 

The core of this group are four big Boston 
banks and four big Massachusetts insurance com- 
panies. The major bank is the First National Bank 
of Boston with public assets of over 3 billion dollars. 
The other three banks are the State Street Bank, the 
New England Merchants Bank and the National 
Shawmut Bank. The biggest insurance company is 
the 9 billion dollars John Hancock Mutual; the other 
three insurance companies are the Liberty Mutual, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life and New England Mutual 
Life. These eight financial institutions and the 
allied Irving Trust of New York’ have open assets 
alone of about 34 billion dollars. All eight are very 
tightly interlocked with each other, banks with insu- 
rance companies. In some cases these interlocking 
companies have as many as four and five common 
directors. 

The 34 billion dollars is not the limit of their- 
financial power. These Boston banks and insurance 
componies control various other financial manufac- 
turing and imperialist coporations. (see Appendix) 

In addition, the Boston group shares control of 
some key corporations with other groups in unity- 
struggle situations. With the Rockefeller group the 
Boston group shares cotrol of American Electric 
Power, one of the successors to the Morgan Utility 
empire. The Boston group, second only to Rocke- 
feller, benefitted the most from the break-up of the 
Morgan utility holding companies. Besides safe- 
guarding their own New England utility monopoly 
and getting half interest in American Electric Power, 
the Boston group shares control with the Mor- 
gan circle of Middle South Utilities, which own the 
utilities in most of Mississippi and Louisiana. The 
Boston group operates with both the Morgan and 
Rockefeller groups in Seaboard Coast Railroad. And 
we already dealt with -their cotinued interest in 
American Tel & Tel. Besides these unity-struggle 
connections there are some direct interlocks with 
the key: financial insitutions in the Rockefeller and 
Morgon groups (two with the Rockefeller group and 
three with the Morgan group). 

The Chicago group of bankers and millionaire 
families was found at the turn of the century in 
opposition to the rapid outside takeover of the key 
industries in the area, especially railroad and steel. 
Tt tended to be concentrated in secondary industries, 
especially those related to agriculture, meat packing 
and farm implements. The biggest Chicago banks 
interlocked as the center of the group and finan- 
cially gained great power in the West and Midwest. 

Since the nineteen-thirties, the group has been 
declining and disintegrating. With the decline of 
agriculture as keystone of economy, the relative 
power of the Chicago banks dropped. With the loss 
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of correspondent relationships with rural banks be- 
cause of the formation of New-York-controlled bank 
holding companies came a further erosion of power. 
Finally, the rise of important banking centers in 
California took away West Coast and Mountain State 
business from Chicago banks. The Chicago group 
suffered the most precipitous decline of all the in- 
terest groups since the thirties. 

With the erosion of relative financial power, 
the group as a whole is falling more and more under 
the influence of the Rockefeller group. Struggle 
within the group is detaching those banks and fam- 
ilies more eager to put themselves wholly under the 
wing of the Rockefeller banks. In the last decade, 
power shifted in the First National Bank of Chicago 
the second biggest, bringing it closer to the Rocke- 
feller banks then to its former partners, the other 
three big Chicago banks. The shift of the First Na- 
tional from the Chicago group to the Rockefeller 
group brought over the Prince family and its Ar- 
mour Co., the second biggest meat-packing company 
in the country. In Sears Roebuck, the biggest retail 
‘chain in the country, the Rockefeller interest stead- 
ily grew; the shift of First National, which has two 
Sears directorships gave the Rockefeller group a 
bigger number of seats than the other Chicago banks, 
thus shifting a 7 billion dollars corporation to the 
Rockefeller camp. Even in Marshall Field’s Chi- 
cago’s main department store, Rockefeller banks 
have control, through First National. And the rest 
of the group is also rapidly merging into the Rocke- 
feller circle. 

The three other banks, Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust, Harris Trust and Savings and 
Northern Trust are important wholesale banks with 
better then 11 billion dollars in open assets and ple- 
nty of hidden trust funds. Their two most important 
properties are Swift & Co., the biggest meat-pack- 
ing company, and International Harvester, which mo- 
nopolizes the tractor and farm implement industry. 
These banks also control Commonwealth Edition, 
Montgomery Ward, US Gypsum, the santa Fe rail- 
road, two other big railroads and s:veral other key 
companies. They also operate jointly with the First 
National in Inland Steel and retain a minorty in- 
terest in Sears. The Chicago group has four direct 
connections with the Rockefeller group; Harris 
Trust has a double interlock with Continental As- 
surance; Northern Trust interlocks with New York 
Life, and Continental Ilinois interlocks with the 
Chemical Bank. 

The Chicago group has no interlocks with the 
Morgan group and recently even attempted to raid 
one of Morgan’s biggest coporations. Northwest 
Industries, a holding company controlled by the 
Chicago banks, tried to grab B. F. Goodrich, the 
tyre and rubber monopoly. Aided by Rockefeller’s 
First National Bank of Chicago in early 1968, 
Northwest made a tender offer to by up controlling 
interest in B. F. Goodrich. The two Morgan banks 
that control Goodrich and their allied Lehman 
Brothers successfully fought off the attempted raid 
_with financial and Government pressure. 

To round out these groups closest to the Rocke- 
feller-Morgan axis there is the philadelphia group 
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and smaller.group of four Connecticut Insurance 
companies. The sixth, eighth, ninth and 13th biggest 
life insurance companies in the country are Aetna 
Travellers, Connecticut Genral and Connecticut 
Mutual. They are very tightly interlocked through 
the two major Hartford banks. These four insurance 
companies are worth close to 18 billion dollars but 
they control only a small group of Connecticut ind- 
uStrials, of which the most important is United Air- 
craft, The Connecticut group is closely connected 
with the Morgan through Aetna Life, which inter- 
locks with Morgan Guaranty Trust and Marine Mid- 
land, and with the Rockefeller group through Trave- 
llers, which has a double interlock with Chase 
Manhattan and a single interlock with First Nat- 
ional City. Additionally, both Travellers and Conn- 
ectiout General interlock with Manufactuer’s 
Hanover Trust. The Philadelphia group headed by 
four insurence companies and four banks controls 
a number of industnals, including Atlantic Richfield 
and several big chemical companies (See Appendix). 
It is closely related to both the Morgan and Rocke- 
feller groups, and also has links to the Baston, 
Chicago and Prudential groups. 


In the Midwest 


Tt was said inthe twenties that ifa capitalist 
wanted approval fora big financial: deal from Wall 
Street or their subordinates in Washington, there 
were three to see: J.P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller 
and Andrew Mellon, in that order. Today all 
three of these, empire builders are dead, but their 
empires are very much alive. The Morgan group, 
has given up the first place to the Rockefeller group, 
but the Mellon empire is still the third most 
powerful group. 

The Mellon circle was built around the main 
families properties: Alcoa, the aluminum monopoly; 
Gulf Oil, the fourth biggest oil company; the family 
bank. Mellon National Bank and Trust of Pitts- 
burgh, and the family investment company, T. 
Mellon and Sons. The Mellon family invested heavily 
in other Pittsburgh corporations and brought together 
various lesser millionaire families, such as Heinz of 
H. J. Heinz Foods, Hillman of Pittsburgh Steel and 
Pitcairn of Pittsburgh Plat Glass. The other 
Pittsburgh banks, Pittsburgh National Bank and 
Union National, also Westhinghouse Electric, were 
brought under Mellon control, and they expanded 
their circle as they tightended control. Besides the 
above the Mellon group controls a number of steel 
companies, including Allegheny Ludlum Steel, 
Sharon Steel, Lockheart Iron and Steel and Na- 
tional Steel. 

The Mellon group is the most independent of 
any group of the Rockefeller-Morgan axis.. Even 
so, Mellon National Bank shares a common director 
with Equitable Life, and the Mellon group operates 
with the Morgan group in General Reinsurance 
and as a minority interest in U. S. Steel. 

The Mellon circle istoo strong to be ignored; 
this was shown when they were dealt in at the time 
General Motors was taken over by the New York 
banks. Fora longtime the Mellon group shared 
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control of the Pennsylvania Railroad with the 
Philadelphia banks. When the Pennsylvania merged 
with the New York Central, the Mellons retained 
their interest in the Penn-Central. The Mellon 
circle shared control with the Cleveland group of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel for some years. After the 
Rockefeller-controlled Ling-Temco-Vought bought 
control of Jones & Laughlin, the Government tried 
to block this acquisition. This may be the result 
of a behind-the-scenes struggle between Mellon- 
Cleveland and Rockefeller over this steel corpora- 
tion. . 

The Cleveland circle was founded by the noto- 
rious exploiter Mark Hanna in the eighteen-nineties. 
Today the descendents of Hanna still play a part, but 
the key figures are the Mather family, the Wade 
family, former secretary of the Treasury Geerge 
Humphrey, and Cyrus Eaton. Eaton is notorious 
for his friendship with former Soviet Premier 
_ Khrushchev; he was the first big financier to correct- 
ly gauge the trend of Soviet revisionism and to 
foresee the possibilities for profit in US-Soviet colla- 
boration. Eaton’s Pugwash Conferences and other 
antics, in which he inveigled naive Scientists and 
other pacifists, were but the prelude to the Tower 
Corporation, a joint Cleveland-Rockefeller venture 
to penetrate into the Soviet Union and othe East 
Eurupean countries and exploit the workers there, 
virgin territory for US imperialism. 

The Cleveland circle is organized around two 
holding companies: the Pickands Mather Co. and 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. The former repre- 
sents the Mather family; inthe latter, Mather, 
Wade and other families are represented, but the 
controlling block of sharesis held by Cyrus Eaton. 
These two holding companies hold key blocs of 
shares in some of the major corporations in the 


Cleveland group; they also are tightly interlocked ` 


with the five big Cleveland banks. National City 
Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland Trust, Society Na- 
tional Bank, Central National Bank and Union 
Commerce Bank. 

These five banks and two holding companies con- 
trol a number of key industrial corporations through 
tight interlocks: : 

Republic Steel, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
Interlake Steel, Detroit Steel, Vance Iron and Steel. 

Midland-Ross, Anchor-Hocking Glass, Sherwin- 
Williams Paint, White Motors, Eaton Yale & 
Towne. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, “Automatic” 
Sprinkler, Ohio Oil, and others. 

Between them, Mellon, Rockefeller and Cleve- 
land control over 90 per cent of all basic steel in 
the country. Ohio Oil was originally part of 
Standard Oil and the Rockefeller family probably 
still holds a big block of shares, but today with or 
without Rockefeller connivance, Ohio Oil is under 
the control of the Cleveland banks, who together 
hold six seats on the board, while the Rockefeller 
banks have no representation. 

The Cleveland group operates in a unity-struggle 
situation with the Mellon group in such companies 
as Armco Steel, Hanna Mining Co., Diamond 
Shamrock, Consolidated Natural Gas, and formerly 
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in J. & L. Steel.. Through the National City Bank 
of Cleveland, the Cleveland group has links with 
New York. The bank links with the Morgan group 
through an interlock with Banker’s Trust; it links 
with the Rockefeller group through interlocks with 
Eqiutable Life and New York Life. 

The Cleveland circle has for three decades been 
involved in a fight with the Morgan circle over 
control of key railroads. Through the Alleghany 
Corporation, a holding company they captured in 
1937, they got the Chesapeake and Ohio and then 
the Missouri-Pacific. To complete a coast-to-coast 
line in 1954, Eaton and his front man Young launch- 
ed an attack on the long-time Morgan property, the 
New York Central. The Morgan group was at its 
weakest point then, but it fought back and in a rare 
moment the public glimpsed the dog-eat-dog world 
of big ficance in a celebrated stockholders fight. 
The Eaton forces won aclose victory in 1954, but 
were unable to consolidate it. They lost in their 
bid to take over Morgan’s Marine Midland banks, 
which held large blocs of New York Central stock. 
The Morgan forces retained a minority position in 
the railroad. 

The Rockefeller forces, who gave the Cleveland 
group some behind-the-scenes support in 1954, drop- 
ped their support later and the Morgan group gra- 
dually regained its position in the New York 
Central. Meanwhile the Rockefellers took the Mis- 
souri-Pacific from Cleveland. To complete the 
defeat the Cleveland group lost control of the 
Alleghany Corporation in 1961-63 to Allah Kirby, 
the Woolworth heir, with heavy backing from 
Manufacturers’ Hanover Trust. The New York 
Central was back inthe hands of the New York 
banks. This paved the way for the merger with the 
Penn Railroad. The merger was a project of the 
Morgan banks and they have a leading position in 
the new Penn Central. The Philadelphia group, 
the Mellon group and Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust 
through the Alleghany Corporation share control 
of this, the biggest railroad, with the Morgan group. 
The Cleveland group is out; they had fought the 
merger tooth and nail but in vain. However, they 
have stillnot given up. With the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad now taken over by their Chesapeake 
and Ohio, the Cleveland group is now trying to ri 
up a new giant rail road merger in the East to rva 
the Penn Central. 


California Bankers 


The oldest circle on the West Coast is the San 
Francisco group of old Bay Area families, financiers, 
industrialists and other assorted riffraff. The 
Betchel family is one of the kingpins here. The 
group is centered on three of the biggest San Fran- 
cisco banks: Crocker-Citizens Bank, Wells Fargo 
Bank and Bank of California. These three banks 
have combined assets of about 12 billion dollars, 
but amuch greater proportion is tied up in small 
retail loans than some of the Eastern banks. Con- 
sequently the San Francisco group controls only a 
few companies of national stature. These include 
the Western Pacific Railroad, Del Monte Foods, 
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Crown Zellerbach, Pacific Gas and Electric, and 
some others. 

- The San Francisco group has an important link 
with the Morgan group through the person of 
Stephen Betchel, who isa director of both Wells 
Fargo Bank and Morgan Guaranty Trust. The San 
Francisco group and the Morgan group jointly con- 
trol the Greyhound corporation, the major national 
bus line. Altogether the Bay Area banks appear to 
be the closest to the Morgan group than any other 
Eastern group. But also they have been forging 
even closer ties with the Bank of America group. 

Although the 24 billion dollar Bank of America is 
the largest bank, in terms of wholesale financial 
power, it is not even in the same league as the six 
big New York wholesale banks. Nevertheless, the 
bank has built up an empire and a system of alli- 
ances that putitina strategic, if not threatening 
position. The group headed by the Bank of America 
controls the financial structure and a big chunk of 
the rest of the economy of rapidly growing Southern 

California. This circle has been locked in some 
kind of struggle with the New York banks for over 
four decades. Despite some reverses in those strug- 
gles, its strategic position in Southern California 
seemingly assures it a future. 

In the complex interlock of the key financial 
institutions of the Bank of America circle, an im- 
portant position is held by Western Bancorpora- 
tion, the nation’s biggest bank holding company. 
Western Bancorporation owns 24 banks, including: 
United California Bank, the fifth Jargest in that 
state, First National Bank of Arizona, First Na- 
tional Bank of Oregon (each the second largest in 
those two states), the biggest bank in Nevada and 
19 other banks in the West with 593 offices. 

Western Bancorporation shares six directors 
with pacific Mutual Insurance and has a large bloc 
of its stock owned by Investment Co. of America 
and its American Mutual Fund, the two of which 
also share three directors with pacific Mutual. 
Pacific Mutual and Investment Co. of America, are 
closely interlocked with Bank of America, Security 
First National (the number two California bank) 
and Union Bank. Bank of America also is inter- 
locked with Transamerica Corporation, which owns 
a series of insurance, finance and other companies, 
including United Artists movie studios. 

Transamerica set up Western Bancorporation 
to own its banks in the first place and was set up 
itself in the thirties by the owners of Bank of 
America. What emerges isa closed circle of key 
financial corporation: Bank of America, Western 
Bancorporation, Security First National, Union 
Bank, Pacific Mutual, Transamerica Corporation 
and Investment Company of America. The Bank 
of America circle controls a number of industrial 
corporations, including Lockheed Aircraft, Litton 
Industries, Getty Oil, Union Oil, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, the Kaiser companies, Times-Mirror 
Corp , and others. (see Appendix) 

In addition the Bank of America circle operates 
jointly with the San Francisco group in Safeway 
Stores and the Southern Pacific Railroad. It shares 
control of North-American-Rockwell with the 


Morgan group. Through Western Bancorporation 
the group has further ties with key Morgan institu- 
tions. : 

These links indicate a friendly relationship with 
the Morgan group, but until 1961 the predominant 
aspect of the Bank of America group’s relationship 
with the New York banks has been struggle. In 
the nineteen-twenties as the first big bank to go into 
the retail market fully, Bank of America grew 
rapidly. In 1928 the owners of Bank of America 
began buying a series of banks in New York with 
the consent of J. P. Morgan. The Transamerica 
Corporation was formed as a holding company to 
own Bank of America and its Eastern properties. 
J. P. Morgan moved in and took control of Trans- 
america,‘ now a ripe apple ready for plucking, but a 
bitter fight was waged by the former owners in 1929- 
1932, resulting in their regaining Bank of America 
but losing the New York banks to Morgan. 

Forced out of Wall Street, Bank of America 
started again, this time buying up many small 
Western banks. The New York banks now rallied 
their Government to stop Bank of America and 
Transamerica. From 1937 to 1950 there were a 
series of law suits initiated by the Government to 
stop Bank of America. The New York banks form- 
ed counter-Bank of America holding companies to 
prevent absorbtion of Small Western banks into 
the Transamerica chain. Other economic pressures 
were brought to bear on Bank of America. Two 
things resulted from this second stage of struggle: 
while the Government forced the separation between 
Transamerica and Bank of America, this was just a 
formality; and although Transamerica was stopped 
from acquiring any banks east of the Rockies, it 
still had a big empire. j 

Stage three began with another attack on Bank 


' of America from New York when in 1956 the New 


York banks had the Government pass the anti- 
Transamerica law, which prevented Transamerica 
from owning banks at the same time as other finan- 
cial companies. Bank of America then formed 
another holding company, Western Bancorporation, 
to own the banks. The courts were once againa 
stage of contention between Bank of America and its 
New York opponents, while behind the scenes the 
real economic struggle went on. 

By 1961 an agreement was reached: Western 
Bancorporation had to give up some of its Cali- 
fornia banks to form First Western Bank and Trust, 
which was sold to anew holding company in 1962. 
This new holding company, Greatamerica, repre- 
sented Rockefeller’s Dallas banks and was later 
absorbed into Ling-Temco-Vought, a Rockefeller 
company. Thus the price for peace with New York 
was for Bank of America to sell part of its Cali- 
fornia banking chain to Rockefeller interests. How- 
ever, Ling-Temco-Vought did not stay long in the 
already monopolized California banking field, and 
in 1968 it sold First Western Bank and Trust to an 
Oakland entrepreneur and used the money to grab 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. Since 1961 Bank of 
America has seemingly found a modus vivendi with 
New York. The new friendship was capped with a 
1967 marriage between Bank of America’s North 
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American Aviation and the Morgan group’s Rock- 
well-Standard. The merged North American-Rock- 
well is the first corporation jointly controled by 
Bank of America and Eastern interests. i 


Vassals of Rulers 


The DuPont family-owned: chemical and muni- 
tions monopoly, the E.I. DuPont Co., provided the 
basis for the family’s power. Like Morgan and the 
others, they formed an investment company, Chri- 
tiana Securities, to own or control their properties. 
Christiana Securities became the largest investment 
company in the country, and with it the DuPonts 
were able to get control of General Motors from 
the collection of industrialists that put together the 
biggest auto monopoly. The DuPonts came to be 
regarded as the owners of one of the most powerful 
interest groups in the country, on a par with the 
Rockefeller and Morgan groups. 

But the DuPonts had a fatal weakness: With no 
major banks under their control their financial 
power was limited to three Delaware banks and 
Christiana Securities. The DuPonts were unable to 
find the financial resources within their own circle 
to service General Motors. To maintain General 
Motor’s dominant position in auto the DuPont 
managers went to the New York bankers, as des- 
cribed above. The price was at first a minority of 
Morgan directors on the board. But in the late 
fifties, as the financial future of Genera] Motors came 
more and more under the control of the big banks, a 
consortium of bankers took over the board of General 
Motors. They then moved inthe courts to oust the 
DuPonts altogether. The bankers ordered the Gov- 
ernment “anti-trust” division to charge the Du- 
Ponts with monopoly practices. The federal courts 
dutifully found the DuPonts guilty and ordered them 
and Christiana Securities to sell all their stock in 
General Motors. The 14 billion dollar com- 
pany was then safely in the hands of a consortium 
groups. The new rulers of the General Motors 
empire are headed by the Morgan group which has 
four seats on the board; the Rockefeller group, 
which has three; the Mellon group, the Boston group 
and the National Bank of Detroit have two each. 
The DuPonts are out in the cold. 

The rulers of this country began their bloody 
career by stealing human beings from Africa and 
selling them as chattel. They robbed a continent 
from the Indians, they raped its natural resources 
and nearly exterminated its original inhabitants. The 
labour and blood of its ,settlers, both those forced 
to come and those lured with false promises, built 
their empire. They stole land from Mexico, robbed * 
farm land from millions of small farmers, sent their 
navy to loot Asia, Africa and South America. 
They expropriated hundreds of thousands of small 
capitalists, gobbled up tens of thousands of medium- 
size-Banks, stores and manufacturing plants. They 
stole the oil and minerals of four continents; they 
forced the men and women of four continents to pro- 
duce for them; and as they got richer they turned 
on their own kind. Anempire the size of General 
Motors is seized. 
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Thus the major part of the DuPont empire was 
expropriated from them, What they are left with is 
substantial, but small in comparison with tbe other 
groups. Besides DuPont, Christiana Securities and 
the three main Delaware banks, they control a group 
of Florida banks, Remington Arms and a few 
smaller corporations. The DuPont circle today is a 
vassali of the Rockefeller-Morgan axis. The DuPonts 
have a link with both groups, Christiana Securities 
interlocks with Morgan Guaranty Trust, and Rocke- 
feller’s Chemical bank hasa man on the board of 
one of the DuPont’s Florida banks. 

There are five other substantial vassal groups that 
are linked with the big Eastern groups: 3 

The Detroit group of four banks, which control 
a number of industrials and utilities, including Ben- 
dix Parke-Davis, Burroughs, Kresge Co. 

The Milwaukee group centered on north-west 
Mutual Life and three Wisconsin bank holding com- 
panies, which control a few industrials, including 
Allis-Chamlers and Kimberly-Clark. 

The north Carolina group centered on Wachovia 
Bank and trust'and North Carolina National Bank, 
which controls of such local corporations as Burling- 
ton Industries, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco and Pidmont 
Airlines. 

A group around Lincoln-Rochester Trust, which 
controls Eastman-Kodak and some others and is 
connected with Xerox Corp. 

A Huston group of two banks and an insurance 
company, which controls Brown and Root, LBJ’s 
Vietnam construction company} some oil and gas 
companies and local banks. 

These five groups all have at least one common 
director with the bigger Eastern groups. The Deroit, 
Milwaukee and North Carolina groups are linked 
together and to the Cleveland group through North- 
west Mutual. The Detroit group also has a link with 
each of the Morgan, Rockefeller and Cleveland 
groups. Wisconsin connects with Chicago, North 
Carolina with Boston. The Sochester group is con- 
nected with the Rockefeller circle, and the Houston 
group shares a director with Philadelphia. 

A diminishing number of the biggest corpora- 
tions (15 per cent of the top 225) are still not tightly 
held in any one of the above groups. These are most 
often family-held corporations that did not yet have 
to relinquish their boards to the complete control 
of the big banks. For the most part they are in con- 
sumer goods industries; for example, the Woodruff 
family’s Coca-Cola Co. or American Home Pro- 
ducts. Some of the secondary oil companies, like Sun 
Oil (Pew family), Phillips Petroleum (Phillips family) 
and Signal Oil & Gas (S. B. Mosher); two of the 
five big rubber companies, Firestone and General 
Tyre and some retail-oriented banks, fall in this 
category. (see appendix), 

These corporations, howevever, are only relatively 
independent. In somes cases—for example, Firestone— 
the New York banks do have representation on the 
boards although the ruling family is still dominant. 
In almost all the cases the big banks perform enough 
fiduciary and other financial services for the corpora- 
tions to give them a say.. More important, these 
“independents” have to operate in a framework 
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provided by the ruling circles. Their possible decisions 
are limited by the rules and guidelines that the ruling 
circles agree on. And the many common director- 
ships between the various ruling circles indicate a 
certain unity on this score. 

These “independents” alone cannot hope to chal- 
lenge even the smallest of the ruling groups. They 
must coexist with them, come to them for financing 
and in the end fall under one or the other circle’s 
wing. They keep their relative’ independence by 
balancing between one. or the other groups, but as 
the ruling groups interlock tighter and tighter, they 
become vassals of the ruling circles as a whole. 

The 100 biggest industrials earn about 50 
percent of all industrial profits in the country. 
Altogether 79 of thes are held by the ruling circles 
directly; the other 21 are in the category above, What 
of the other 300,000 industrial companies that earn 
the other 50 per cent? These are even less indepen- 
dent than the 21. Most of these could have been 
swallowed up by the rulers long ago had they found 
it profitable. They are kept on as cheap sweetshop 
appendages of the big ones. 7 

‘These, the medium and small capitalists, are hem- 
med in by the rulers on all sides, Their means of 
production comes from a ruling-circle monopoly; 
their product is- sold to a ruling circle monopoly; 
their financing comes from a ruling cifcle bank; 
their insurance from a ruling circle insurance com- 
pany; their goods are transported on ruling circle 
transporation companies; even their power “comes 
from the ruling circle power company. They are 
surely in hock to one of these giants; the small 
capitalist is certainly not “his own boss”. The con- 
trol of the economy by the handful of ruling circles. 
with the New York banks in command, is complete. 


Rulers’ Unity—Imperialism 


The unity of the ruling circles 1s represented by 
the extensive interlocking directorships among them; 
although increasing now, it is temporary, conditional, 
transitory. In the long run the struggle among them, 
the contention, the jockeying for property at the 
other’s expense and the constant seeking of advan- 
tage over the other circle, is absolute and permanent. 
At this point in history, when the rulers are engaged 
in big expansion abroad, the unity is comparatively 
strong, but a constant redivision of their empires still 
occurs behind the scenes. _When their expansicn is 
stopped, their present collusion will be more subor- 
dinated to their increasing contention. 

In the past twenty years an increasingly huge 
amount of capital has been invested overseas. All 
the ruling circles are involved and there is con- 
-tention and ‘collusion between the groups, as each 
group seeks a special advantage in this or that op- 
pressed nation. But they all depend on the organized 
_ violence of the US Government to protect their grow- 
ing interests abroad, and are united in seeing that 
the Government continues to supress the victims 
of this economic aggression in any way necessary 
and to provide an arena for expansion. The surplus 
capital that the groups amass finds its outlets in- 
creasingly in Asia, Africa and Latin America. There 
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is fierce competition among the groups to grab the 
juiciest positions, but they are united in insisting 
that the US Government provide the protection to 
allow this competition. 

There has been much written already about the 
mechanism of US imperialism and much available 
material about the actual holdings of the various 
monopolies. Below is a brief sketch of only a very 
small amount of the holdings of the various circles 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. It is presented 
to show that each and every circle has vital interests 
in those areas and to refute the widespread nation 
that some groups do not have important investments 
in these continents. 

ROCKEFELLER GROUP—Chase Manhattan 
controls the banking and finance in most of the 
African and several key Latin American countries; 
Pan-American Airways controls much of the air 
traffic in these three continents; International Tel 
& Tel controls communications in several Latin 
American countries with manufacturing plants in 
every continent; the six big Rockefeller oil com- 
panies control 100 percent of Saudi Arabian oil pro- 
duction, 30 per cent of Iranian oil production, 50 per 
cent of Lybian oil production, most of Venezuelan oil 
production, and more; Anaconda and Kennecott 
Copper control copper production in chile, Mexico 
and other countries in Africa and Latin America. 

MORGAN GROUP—Morgon Guaranty Trust’s 
British affiliate has a big interest in Royal-Duch 
Shell with its oil interests in Indonesia, Nigeria, 
Venezuela and the Middle East; Newmount Mining 
owns African mining companies and has interests 
in Peru; Phelps-Dodge has copper interests in Peru; 
Trans-World Airlines shares control with Pan-Am of 
much of the world's air traffic; Continental Oil owns 
15 per cent of Lybian oil and has interests in Indonesia: 
Ford has plants.in Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Malay- 
sia, South Africa; General Electric has plants in 
Japan, India, Hong Kong, Argentina, Columbia, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Philippines Uruguay, Mexico, 
Turkey, South Africa, Puerto Rico and Chile; Inter- 
national Nickel monopolizes nickel production in 
Guatemale and Indonesia. 

PRUDENTIAL-MANUFACTURERS HANOV-. 
ER TRUST—Englehardt Industries controls the 
major mines in several African countries; Union 
Carbide has world-wide mining and -manufacturing 
properties from Indonesia to Guyana. 

BOSTON GROUP— United Fruit is the notori- 
ous exploiter of Central America and the Carrib- 
bedn and is moving into Africa; Sperry Rand has 
plants in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, India 
and Mexico; Holiday Inns has hotels in the West 
Middle Fast.` 

PHILADELPHIA GROUP—Atlantic-Richfield 
oil has a piece of Iranian oil and big concessions 
in Venezuela and Columbia plus intrests in Bo- 
livia, Lybia, Papua amd Brazil. 

CHICAGO GROUP—Coatinental Illinois Bank 
and Trust owns the biggest banking net work in 
Lebanon, a bank in Argentina, has affiliates through- 
out Asia and South America and owns one-third of 
a Moroccan bank; U. S. Gypsum has a plant in 
Mexico and opreates quarries in Mexico and 
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Jamaica; Internation! Harvester has farm imple- 
ment plants in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and South 
Africa. 

BANK OF AMERICA GROUP—Cyprus Mines 
has extensive ownership of mines in Cyprus and 
Peru; Gerty Oil owns 6 per cent of Iranian oil and 
more; Litton Industries is ‘developing’ Greece; 
Kaiser Aluminumis involved in Ghana, India and 
elsewhere. 

SAN FRANCISCO GROUP— Del Monte Co. has 
canneries in Mexico, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, and 
South Africa operates plantations in the Philip- 
pines and tuna fleets in Ecuador; Tenneco has oil 
intrests in Nigeria. : 

MELLON GROUP—Guif Oil owns 50 per cent of 
Kuwaiti oil, 7 percent of Iranian oil in Mozambique 
and is the second biggest producer in Nigeria and 
Biafra; Alcoa has mines in Indonesia, Surinam, 
Guyana, Jamaica, Dominican Republic and Brazil, 
and fabricating plants in Columbia, Morocco, Yen- 
ezuela, Mexico, Japan, El Salvador and Tunisia; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass has intrests in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

CLEVELAND GROUP-—Republic Steel domi- 
nates the iron mines of Liberia in West Africa; 
~Hanna Mining is involved in Guatemala. 

-To re-emphasixe, this is-just a very small 
sample of the imperialist intrests of the various 
US rulling circles in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
(They also have vast holdings in Europe, Canada 
and-Oceania.) From it we can at least see that all 
groups have a vitals take in maintaining and ex- 
pending the US imperialist control in this region 
and all groups have a stake in the policies of ag- 
gression and war necessary to accomplish this. 

The false notion that only some of the ruling 
circles benefit from imperialism was spread around 
by the revisionist “‘Commnist” Party to justify 
their policy of relying on the “good imperialists” 
or the “peaceful aspect” of the state. They like- 
wise claim that only the “bad imperialists’ are 
involved in war production. This is another lie as 
a quick look at the top 25 “defense” contractors 
shows. 

In 1968 almost one half of the 42 billion dollars 
spent by the Pentagon went to these 25 companies, 
which represent a cross section of the various ruling 
circles. The number one defense contractor, with a 
2 1/4-billion dollars-of-our-texes grant was General 
Dynamics, a Rockefeller company. The second biggest 
was Lockheed from the Bank of America group. In 
third and fourth place were General Electric (Mor- 
gan group), and United Aircraft (Connecticut group) 
respectively. The fifth biggest grantee was the 
Rockefeller group’s McDonnell-Douglas, and the 
sixth was none other then AT&T, “your” telehpone 
company—contractor for the Safeguard Missile and 
various anti-submarine projects—controlled by the 
Rockefeller, Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust-Pru- 
dential Insurance and Boston groups. 

_ The Rockefeller group was involved in the con- 
` trol of four others of the top 25 war profiteers (Ling- 
Temco-Vought, General Motors, Honeywell, Stand- 
ard Oil of N.J.). The Morgan group controlled or 
shared control of five others on the list (Boeing, 
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North American-Rockwell, general Motors Avco, 
Ford). The Bank of America group had besides its 
interest in Lockheed and North Amrican, control 
of Litto; Kaiser and Northrup, all in the top 25, - 
and the Boston group was further represented by 
Textron, Raytheon and Sperry-Rand. All the other 
groups got a share of the loot, the Mellon group 
through Westinghouse and others, the Manufactures 
Hanover Trust-Prudential Insurance group through 
RCA and Chrysler, the Detroit group through 
Bendix. 


Unity of Ralers 


The US Government is, of course, the chief 
instument Of the ruler’s policies of aggression and 
war in defense of their imperialist interests. It is 
also the means of suppressing the domestic workers 
and others who are exploited by the rich ruling 
circles. The Government is a joint dictatorship of 
all the ruling circles, with the leading position held 
by the New York banks. Even when the more power- 
ful circles use the Government to force a redivision 
of the empires of the weaker ones, as in some of the 
exainples above, the Government operates first and 
formost to enforce their joint «dictatorship over 
the working people. That is why the weaker circles 
are nevercompletely annihilated, and the weaker 
circles in turn keep the fight-back “within the sys- 
tem”. This is because all the groups need the Gov- 
ernment to protect their interests, to suppress the 
workers and to advance their interests abroad at the 
expense of the working people around the world. 

The strategy of all the ruling circles for the 
state is exactly the same. It is the traditional line 
of the carrot and the stick, to co-opt and to repress. 
They primarily rely on the violence of the Govern- 
mentto repress their enemies. However, the threat, 
of repression often induces a willingness among 
weaker elements to sell out, and the ruling circles 
will not spare the money to buy them out. 
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All the ruling circles face the same threats. 
Since all of them are involved upto their necks in 
imperialist interests in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, they fear greatly the revolutionary storm 
that is brewing in this area. People’s war against 
imperialism isa deadly threat to them wherever it 
appears. Thus there could be no strategic differ- 
ences with regard to Vietnam between the ruling 
circles. All feel the neccessity of preventing the 
South Vietnamese people from driving out imperial- 
ism: none are indifferent to this threat. They are 
willing to use negotiations to win at the conference 
table what they are unable to win militarily, but 
they are firm that the US must remain in South 
east Asia to protect their investments there. 

This does not meanthat the ruling circles op- 
pose negotiation in Vietnam. On the contrary, they 
see these negotiations as an important tool to that 
end. Averell Harriman, whose family is high up in 
the Morgan circle, is a vigorous proponent of using 
the negotiations ruse. The Los Angeles Times, 
which is tightly interlocked with three of Bank of 
America’s satellite banks in Los Angeles, recently 
asserted that any coalition government that 
emerges in South Vietnam would be good for US 
investors. 

And Time, which speaks for the Rockefeller group, 
has looked forward to “the participation of the NLF 
in Saigon’s political” processes. Moreover, it should 
be noted that most of those who at one time directly 
formulated the Vietnam policy came from a number 
ofthe key ruling circles. Rusk was from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; McNamara from Ford (Morgan); 
C. Douglas Dillon is a director of Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Elisworth Bunker, “ambassador” to South 
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Vietnam, isa director of Atlantic Mutual (Morgan 
group); ex-CIA chief John McCone is high up in the ` 
Bank of America group; McNamara’s predecessor 
was Thomas Gates, now head of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust and so on. 

At home, too, the various ruling circles use the 
same tactic to repress and co-opt the growing unrest 
among the American people, black and white. The 
ruling circles have all been feverishly lining up 
stooges who will divert the masses from the street 
into senseless electoral maneuvers. The Stokes cam- 
paignin Cleveland was heavily financed by the 
Cleveland group and supported by their newspaper. 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The Bradley campaign 
in Los Angeles was also pushed strongly by the 
Bank of America group through their newspaper, 
the Los Angeles Times. In New York, Lindsay, 
whose family is connected with Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, plays a similar role. During the 1968 cam- 
paign Senator McCarthy tried to divert the student 
movement into the same electoral path; Cyrus 
Eaton, boss of the Cleveland group, was his behind- 
the-scenes financier. 

In situation after situation, we see men like 
Nelson Rockefeller, Lindsay, Harriman, Lodge, 
McCone, who serve aS owners or directors of cor- 
porations of differerit ruling circles, all pushing the 
same line, We see the communications media NBC, 
CBS Time, Los Angeles Times, Boston Herald Cleve- 
land Plan Dealer—which are clearly interlocked with 
the banks thal command different ruling circles, 
also all taking the same line. The conclusion is 
inescapable: No political differences of any subs- 
tance exist among the ruling circles, 

` (To be continued). 
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A new model for Governmental 
administration of industry 
has been introduced by the Union 
Steel Minister, Sri S. Mohan 
Kumaramanglam, in the shape of 
the Steel Authority of India Limi- 
ted oS 

tis perhaps the first public 
acknowledgement in which the 
myth (creation of top bureau- 
cracy) that the Government hier- 
archy is the best technocrat/ 
manager of the public sector 
undertakings, has been exploded 
and logically analysed to prove 
-that failures in management of 
these undertakings are due to 
rigid and procedure-oriented, 
centralised Government functional 
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controls ‘at the top level of 
management. The new model, as 
enumerated, is a bold step for 
autonomy proposed to be granted 
to the public sector undertakings 
to give them the independence 
for result-oriented functions, (see 
New Model for Governmental 
Administration of Industry, S. 
Mohan Kumaramangalam; 
Mainstream Publication, 
Delhi, Rs 1.75) 

If these experiments succeed, 
the SAIL will undoubtedly be 
the forerunner to give organisa- 
tional leadership to public sector 
undertakings in future to fulfil 
their social obligations towards 
the country. 

‘The public sector’s contribu- 
tion for an investment of Rs 4,600 
crores in the Indian economy 
uptil now, has been a major 
failure. We hear criticism of 
these failures from all quarters, 
and in particular from the orga- 
nised sector of the private 
industrial undertakings. The 
reasons for these failures are 
mainly interference of the bureau- 
cracy, political consideration, and 
at times parochial outlook of the 
decision-making apparatus, both 
in the Government administration 
and in the organisation itself. 

But will this new concept of 
Government administration work 
under the present system of verti- 
caland horizontal management 
controls emanating from one 
source of basic creative authority, 
that is, Chairman/Secretary of 
SAIL and Ministry? In any case, 
experimentation and practical 
problems may lead us to rectifi- 
catory measures during the SAIL’s 
organisational development pro- 
cess. 

Nothing has been said about 
the inter/intra-relationship of the 
SAIL and its subsidiaries. Taking 
into consideration that usually 
two to three years are required to 
introduce a major technological/ 
management change in an organi- 
sation with anew concept of a 
holding ,company (hitherto: not 
practised in India) to meet the 
needs of the socialistic pattern of 
society, the change will have to be 
well defined. and planned to avoid 
conflict of organisational interests 
and the interests of human 
resources involved in the process 
and, on the other, between the 
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Government machinery and the 
autonomous holding company. 

Introduction of a substantially 
different management system isa 
far more complex undertaking so 
far as the men within the organi- 
sation are concerned and, con- 
sequently, will need dedicated and 
skilful steering of the organisation 
with committed leadership and 
loyalty from lower levels of 
management staff to the top of 
the organisation. This will create 
a sense of belonging to meet the 
challenges that have been thrown 
up to the management talents in 
the new model of Government 
administration of industry. 

The organisational develop- 
ment of the nature envisaged in 
the SAIL will create complexities 
of problems both in the functional 
and the operational areas of 
management. It is, therefore, 
essential that these complexities 
are sensed beforehand and the 
process of elimination is clearly 
set out to avoid wastage of time to 
solve such complex problems, thus 
cutting short the time consuming 
problems for smooth organisa- 
tional development. 

This can be achieved by crea- 
ting the SAIL’s own cadre of 
functional and operational mana- 
gers with delegated authority to 
build an effective, dedicated, 
creative and loyal team. The en- 
tire developmental process of 
the organisation should be such 
that human resources associated 
with this process should involve 
themselves in making effective 
contribution in building the or- 
ganisation. 

Thus, the organisation will 
create a new variety of managers. 
This variety will create ‘“prob- 
lems of skill” as and when it be- 
comes necessary for it to associate 
with the continuous process to 


plan, coordinate, control and 
manage the activities of diversi- 
fied corporate planning and 


growth management in different 
spheres of activities with the ulti- 
mate objective of result-oriented 
achievements. 

It should, therefore, be one of 
the fundamental functions of the 
SAIL to develop and supply 
managerial skill to its subsidiaries 
to maintain cohesive functional 
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A STUDY 


Measures for 
Socio-economic 
. Changes in 
Tribal Areas 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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HE problems of tribal agriculture are multifold 

in the sense it suffers from lack of proprietary 
rights on lands, inadequate irrigation, lack of any 
kind of infrastructure, and inadequate supply of 
traditional inputs, particularly seed. The peculiar 
geophysical and ecological conditions of tribal 
habitat also impose a limitation on the degree 
of modernisation. The superstitions, conservatism 
and tradition-bound attitude of tribal farmers are 
also positive impediments in introducing changes. 

Shifting cultivation is the principal method of 
agriculture in these areas and is associated with 
low level of technology, inadequate scope for land 
improvement, low yields and low degree of commer- 
cialisation. Tribal agriculture also suffers from 
acute shortage of irrigation. Because of the primi- 


The study of agricultural administration in tribal areas 
was conducted by Sri D. Raghava Rao under the auspices of 
the Union Agricultural’ Ministry in collaboration with Overseas 
Development Institute of London, at the Agro-Economic 
Centre, Waltair, 
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tive technology, uneconomic holdings and absence 
of sound infrastructure, the yields are low. Though 
money economy has come into vogue in some tribal 
areas, still barter system holds the sway in the 
interior and the meneylender is still preferred by the 
tribals. In those few cases where there is surplus 
income generated from agriculture, it is diverted to 
procure more wives, ornaments, beads, etc. 

It is this primitive situation that the Govern- 
ment has sought to correct, release the tribals from 
the bonds of tradition and exploitation, and take 
them on the road to progress. How far has it suc- 
ceeded? 

At the State level, the State Governments have 
constituted Tribes Advisory Councils to advise them 
on matters pertaining to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the scheduled tribes. But, in practice, 
“these ‘councils have failed to fulfil their objectives 
as they are dominated by officials.... Its meetings 
are seldom held, and the tribal leaders practically 
have no chance to say anything about the tribal 
welfare programmes.... The councils are not con- 
sulted while framing important regulations”. The 
attitude of different Government departments serving 
the tribals is no different. 

The National Forest Policy has curtailed the 
traditional rights enjoyed by the tribals till 1952. 
The expansion of the forest area in the name of 
reserve forests, and the consequent prohibition on 
entry into it, certainly paralysed the forest economy 
of the tribal people and roused their sentiments 
against the State Forest Departments. Though 
shifting cultivation was positively harmful and has 
to be discouraged, the Forest Departments,’ instead 
of using persuasive approach suggested by the. 
National Forest Policy, has reportedly resorted to 
coercive methods. Again, the tribals were given 
some concessions in the forests to cut grass, graze 
their cattle, etc but only after securing permits 
and licences from the Department. As it happened 
in East Godavary district, the tribals who got fed 
up with the system of licences and permits, consi- 
dered “it is better to steal the forest produce ins- 
tead of dancing attendance on forest staff for 
permits”. Even in the matter of auction of major 
forest produce, “the forest policy is not oriented 
towards encouraging forest cooperatives, probably 
because of the profit maximisation motive”. 

The study team on tribal development pro- 
grammes observed that “there were several cases 
wherein the conflict between vested interests and the 
interests of the tribals, the latter were generally 
ignored”. Though the Forest Department recently 
adopted a policy of preferring tribal candidates for 
jobs, its insistence on the candidates coming through 
the employment exchanges, defeats the very purpose, 
since the tribals are ignorant of these formalities. f 

The study team suggested that the development 
of forests and the betterment of tribals should no 
longer be at loggerheads. It suggested the Depart- 
ment might permit tribal candidates to register their 
names in the Block Development Officer’s office 
instead of employment exchange. 

Similarly, the next department that occupies a 
key place is the Revenue Department, which 
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distributes shortand medium-term loans to farmers on 
security of land and under the Taccavi Loans Act. 
Since the tribals do not have pattas for their land, 
they do not get loans, and the ‘“‘non-tribal people 
are generally benefited from these loans”. Since 
' the revenue official who distributes the loan is made 
responsible for recovery, “some of the tahsildars do 
not want to take the risk of disbursing the loans to 
tribals.... Thatis why, some of the administrators 
have declined to distribute loans in large amounts 
when additional funds were allotted for this pur- 
ose”. 

. So far as minor irrigation works are concerned, 
very low percentage of area in the tribal surround- 
ings was brought under cultivation, and “some of 
the irrigation projects constructed by the Depart- 
ment are reported to have failed as water is not 
flowing through the canals”. 

The tribals are reluctant to adopt high-yielding 
varieties and other improved seeds and, therefore, 
all these supplies made by the Agricultural depart- 
ment in tribal areas flow to non-tribal farmers. The 
horticulture demonstration farms failed in some 
places ‘“‘mainly because these programmes are not 
based on local needs”. j 


Panchayat Raj 


The introduction of Panchayat raj institutions 
gave the non-tribal people an opportunity “to cap- 
ture political power by using their wealth, influence 
and diplomacy”. 

According to a report of the Tribal Cultural 
Research Institute, Hyderabad, ‘Twenty-five per 
cent of gram panchayats in all tribal development 
blocks in Andhra Pradesh were captured by non- 
tribal people.” In some gram panchayats, the 
offices of Sarpanch and Vice-Sarpanch are usurped 
by non-tribals in spite of the’fact that a majority of 
the members are tribal people. In some cases, it 
also led to concentration of power in the hands of a 
few traditional tribal leaders and there was a blend- 
ing of non-tribal element and some of.the traditional 
tribal leaders. The finances of the panchayats were very 
poor and their average was Rs 930 per year. Because 
of this paucity of funds, most of the panchayats were 
unable to attend to their primary functions. 

The same was the case with panchayat sami- 
this and zilla parishads where non-tribals domi- 
nated. The conclusion of many research reports 
was: “Panchayat raj in tribal area is much ahead 
of times. The unsatisfactory working of the system 
of democratic decentralisation in tribal areas as the 
inevitable result of imposing on a primitive social 
organisation a system which even the sophisticated 
communities in the plains have failed to work with 
any marked degree of success.” 

The agricultural development plans of the sami- 
this “do not have any relevance for the local condi- 
tions and felt needs of the tribal people”. While 
staple crops in Visakhapatnam agency are ragi and 
samai, these seeds were not distributed by the samiti 
staff. Despite the known fact that there was no 
stable source of irrigation which is necessary for 
growing high-yielding varieties, the Department 
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insisted on giving priority to HYV seeds. The 
tribals also did not like the texture and colour of 
HYV varieties. In such a background, HYV seeds 
distributed to tribals found their way to non-tribals. 

The fertiliser distribution also suffered from the 
same problem. While on the onz hand, tribals were 
reluctant to use them under the belief it would 
reduce fertility, the lack of irrigation, on the other 
hand, was considered as another impediment to take 
to the use of more fertilisers. 

Without any consideration of the local conditions 
and basing on directions from above, small-wheeled 
carts were distributed to some tribals, which could 
not be used in @ hilly terrain. Some oil engines 
supplied to them went out of order. The veterinary 


facilities provided were not made use of because of 


superstition. No useful purpose is served by giving a 
breeding bull to tribal, when the earnings of the 
tribal are barely sufficient for his own maintenance. 
Poultry distribution did not find favour with tribal 
people and the import of Yorkshire pigs was not 
relished by them. 

The strength of the extension staff to take new 
methods of agriculture to the tribal people is inade- 
quate, and they also do not have enthusiasm and 
zeal to spread the technology. Besides, néither the 
Government nor the Agricultural University has 
done adequate research and evolved suitable types 
of seeds and crops for agency areas. 


Unsuccessful Cooperatives 


Cooperative societies were floated and member- 
ship enrolled, but they too did not bestow any bene- 
fits since, again, the non-tribals dominated the 
managing bodies. Industrial cooperatives were start- 
ed, without taking the felt-needs into consideration. 
In fact, the general consensus among the administra- 
tors and scientists was that “cooperatives in tribal 
areas have become another instrument for the exploi- 
tation of the tribal folk by the non-tribal office- 
bearers of the socities”. This was apart from another 
factor, namely, ‘‘the rules and regulations for the 
formation cf cooperatives were far too complicated, 
and usnuited to the understanding and acceptance 
of the tribal people”. The conclusion was: ‘“Accul- 
turation without the support of literacy probably 
may not be helpful for the growth of cooperatives 
in tribal areas.” 

Discussing the functioning of the Girijan Co- 
operative Corporation, it said: “A critical evalua- 
tion of its working at the level of primaries reveals 
that the members’ participation in and identification 
with the institution is quite discouraging and one 
may doubt whether it can be called a cooperative.” 
The tribal members’ participation in the corpora- 
tion’s activities is highly disappointing. 

It also found that there might be some element 
of truth in the statement that the purchasing agents 
and salesmen are mainly responsible for the dis- 
satisfaction among the tribals. They feel that the 
Corporation is cheating them with false weights and 
measures, etc. Despite all this, the report conceded 
this Corporation has done better than any other co- 
operative society. 
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Spea king about credit supply, it was pointed out 
that while the Government agencies wcre not sup- 
plying adequate credit, the private moneylenders’ 
activities were curbed, resulting in a situation in 
which only the influential persons could still get 
loans from moneylenders and ordinary tribals did not 
get anything. “This situation is developing frustra- 
tion and disgust among the tribal people.‘ 

Even the voluntary agencies working among the 
tribal people confined their activities to more deve- 
loped tribal areas. . - 


Main Conclusions 


The following conclusions emerged from the 
foregoing discussion on the role of various institu- 
tions in the development of tribal agriculture. 

1. Tribal societies represent a primitive stage of 
socio-economic development. As tribal economy or 
agriculture is intricately interwoven with the socio- 
cultural matrix, economic or agricultural develop- 
ment necessarily requires their social development. 
Therefore, the development administration has to 
initiate social change through greater emphasis on 
education and intensive extension activity along with 
programmes for their economic development. 

2. Tbe tribal areas are poorly developed in the 
matter of transportation and communication facili- 
ties, irrigation, power and markets which are vital 
for their economic and agricultural development. 
The present sophisticated agricultural planning for 
tribal areas without providing for adequate infra- 
stucture, is lopsided. 

3. As the tribal agriculture is still in a primitive 
stage, the modern farm technology has to be intro- 
duced in a passed programme in tribal areas. 

4. The agricultural development programmes of 
the Block and Government are oriented towards the 
maximisation of output through the introduction of 
HYV, commerciąl crops, chemical fertilisers and 
pesticides. But the programme does not envisage the 
creation of adequate market facilities in the absence 
of which surplus production generated, though 
small, is again going into the hands of private agen- 
cies at unremunerative prices. The creation of ade- 
quate market facilities may act as an incentive for 
the adoption of new crops by tribal people, at least 


in some areas, 

5. The present Agricultural extension staff in 
tribal blocks is inadequate to provide efficient exten- 
sion service to farmers in the context of poor trans- 
port and communication facilities. ‘Therefore, there 
is need to post two Agricultural Extension Officers 
instead of one in each T. D. Block and to reduce the 
jurisdiction of B.D.O. circle so that the extension 
staff can provide more intimate service to the tribal 
farmers at defferent stages in agricultural production. 

6. The village cooperatives have largely fail- 
ed. This underlines the need for going slowly 
in promoting formal cooperative structures in tribal 
areas. The Girijan Cooperative Corporation in 
Andhra Pradesh has, however, shown signs of some 
success. But the Corporation is not adequately link- 
ed with the Panchayat Samiti in actual operations ex- 
cept in the supply of credit. Closer coordination bet- 
ween the Panchayat Samiti and the Girijan Coopera- 
tive Corporation may help accelerate the development 
of tribal agriculture. Besides, there is a case for assign- 
ing a more active\role for the Corporation in pro- 
moting the economic and agricultural development of 
tribal areas, 

7. The peculiar geophysical and ecological condi- 
tions of tribal area impose a iimitation on the degree 
of modernisation of tribal agriculture. Besides, a 
large number of farmers themselves supplement their 
livelihood from forest wealth. Hence, the Forest 
Department has to assume greater responsibilities 
in the development of tribal economy. Develop ment 
of forests and the betterment of the tribals should 
go hand in hand and they should no longer be at 
logerheads. 

8. The introduction of agro and forest-based 
small industries in tribal areas may serve equally as 
powerful agents of socio-economic change. In the 
promotion of such industries, the Government has 
to play an important role in the supply of raw 
materials and marketing of. the products. 

9. Coordination between the B.D.O. and the 
Government Departments and other institutions is 
lacking in the present administrative machinery sup- 
porting the development of tribaleconomy. Effective 
linking of B.D.O. with these institutions at the Block 
level will help accelerate the economic development 
of tribal areas. 





MANAGEMENT IN PUBLIC SECTOR (Continued from page 31) 


flow in the management system, 
leaving the line/operational prob- 
lems to individual subsidiaries by 
providing policy guidelines to 
meet the needs of such problems 
they may face. 

The reform which is envisaged 
by the new concepts of industrial 
administration (in India) by hold- 
ing companies, can make effec- 
tive contribution for result-orien- 
ted functions of an organisation 
if the cross delegation of autho- 
rity, by introducing. culture of 


industry for culture of civil ser-. 
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vice, is harmonised for the chair- 
man (SAIL)/Secretary (Ministry) 
to achieve a set of management 
objectives without interference 
from bureaucracy, as it is the 
practice now, from the Govern- 
ment administrative machinery 
below the Secretary. 

As I have said, the process of 
organisational development is a 
time-consuming affair and will 
take, similarly, considerable time 
to smoothen out the eternal con- 
flict of authority between proce- 
dure and result-oriented functions 


of the Government hierarchy and 
the SAIL management, respectively. 

When harmony in correlation 
of functions has been achieved 
for common cause of creative 
contribution to set objectives, only 
then will the SAIL have a smooth 
SAILING on a serene sphere of 
proud achievements of manage- 
ment innovation through direc- 
tion with purpose and top-class 
leadership in translating the new 
concept of management into rea- 
lity for the common good of the 
society and the country. 
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Aligarh Muslim Jawaharlal Nehru 
University University 
l 2 


- sixty years shall cease 
to hold office as such: 

Provided further that 
if at any time there are 
no Professors in a facu- 
lty, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, or if so designated 
by him, the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, shall exer- 
cise the powers of the 
Dean of the Faculty 
concerned: 

Provided further that 
the persons holding 
office as Principal of 
the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Medical College and 
the Zakir Hussain 
Engineering College on 
the commencement of 
the Aligarh Muslim 
University (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1972, shall 
continue to hold the 
office of the Deans of 
their respective Facul- 
ties until the expiry of 
their term of office. 
(Statute 7) 


In the case of De- 
partments which have 
more than one Profes- 
sor, the Head of the 
Department shall be 
appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Gouncil on the 
recommendation of the 
Vice-Chancellor from 
among the Professors. 
In the case of Depart- 
ments where there is 
only one Professor, the 


Executive Council shall ' 


have the option to ap- 
point on the recom- 
mendation of the Vice- 
Chancellor, either the 
Professor or a Reader 
as the Head of the De- 
partment. A person 
appointed as the Head’ 
of the Department shall 
hold office as such for 
a period of three years 
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illness or absence or 
any other cause, unable 
to perform the duties 
of his office, the duties 
of the office shall be 
performed by such per- 
son as the Vice-Chan- 
cellor may appoint for 
the purpose. [Statute 


70)] 


Banaras Hindu 
University 


Delhi University 
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Provided that, in 
any Faculty: 

(i) if there is no Pro- 
fessor, the senior-most 
Reader shall act as 
Dean, and 

(it) if there is no 
Professor or Reader, 
the Vice-Chancellor 
shall act as the Dean. 
{Stutute 9(1)] 


D. Manner of appointment of Heads of Departments 


Each Department 
shall have a Head who 
may be a Professor or, 
if there is no Professor, 
a Senior Fellow or, if 
there is no Professor 
or a Senior Fellow, 
Reader: 

Provided that where 
in any Department— 

(i) there are two or 
more Professors, or 

(ii) there is no Pro- 
fessor but there are two 
or more Senior Fel- 
lows, or 

(ili) there is no Pro- 
fessor or a Senior Fel- 
low but there are two 
or more Readers, the 
Executive Council shall 
appoint one of the Pro- 
fessors, Senior Fellows 
or Readers, as the case 
may be, as the Head of 


In the case of Depart- 
ments which have more 
than one professor, the 
Vice-Chancellor shall 


‘ appoint one of the pro- 


fessors as the Head of 
Department for a spe- 
cified period as laid 
down in the Ordinance. 

Inthe case of the 
Departments where 
there is only one Pro- 
fessor, the Vice-Chanc- 
ellor shall have the 
option to appoint 
either the professor pr 
a Reader inthe Depart- 
ment for a specified 
period as laid down in 
the Ordinance 

Any Professor or 
Reader shall have the 
option to resign the 
Readership at any time 
during his tenure or 
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any Faculty there is no 
Professor, the senior- 
most Reader shall act 
as the Dean and if 
there is no Reader, the 
Vice-Chancellor, or the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor if 
so designated by the 
Vice-Chancellor, shall 
act as the Dean. [Sta- 
tute 12(1)] 


Each Department 
shall have a Head who 
shall be a Professor 
and whose duties and 
functions and terms 
and conditions ` of 
appointment shall be 
prescribed by the 
ordinance 

(*Please see below) 
Provided that if there 
are more Professors 
than one in any Depart- 
ment the Head of the 
Department shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance 
with the provisions 
made in respect there- 
of by ordinances: 

Provided further 
that in a Department 
where there is only one 
Professor or no Profe- 
ssor, a Reader mays be 
appointed as Head of 
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and shall be eligible for 
reappointment. A 
Head of the Depart- 
ment may resign his 
office at any time dur- 
ing his tenure, and a 
Professor or Reader 
may decline the offer 
of appointment as the 
Head of the Depart- 
ment: 
Provided that if there 
is no post of Professor 
` in a Department, or 
the post is temporarily 
or otherwise vacant 
the Vice-Chancellor 
may designate one of 
the Readers as the 
Head of the Depart- 
ment for a period of 
not more than one year 
ata time, or until such 
time as the vacancy or 
vacancies in the posts 
of Professors are filled, 
whichever period is 
shorter; but this shall 
be without prejudice 
to the appointment of 
a Reader as the Head 
of the Department by 
the Executive Council 
under the terms of this 
Statute. (Statute 8) 


The Court shall have 
the following powers 
and functions: 

(a) to review from time 
to time the broad 
policies and program- 
mes of the University 
and to suggest mea- 
sures for the improve- 
ment and development 
of the University; 

(b) to consider and 
pass resolutions on the 
annual report, annual 
accounts of the Uni- 
versity and the audit 
report thereon; 

(c) to advise the Visi- 
tor in respect of any 
matter which may be 
referred to it for ad- 
vice; and 
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the Department [Sta- 
tute 18(2)(c)j. The 
above is the provision 
as subsequently amen- 
ded with the approval 
of the Visitor. 

The original provi- 
sion in the Statute was 
as follows :— 

(c) Each department 
shall have a Head who 
may be a Professor or, 
if there is no Professor, 
a Reader and whose 
duties and functions 
shall be prescribed by 
the Ordinances : 

Provided that if there 
are more Professors or, 
as the case may be 
Readers than one in 
any Department, the 
Executive Council shall 
appoint one of them as 
the Head of the 
Department [Statute 18 


2) ©] 


l E. Powers 


The Court shall be 
tbe Supreme authority 
of the University and 
its constitution and the 
terms of office of its 
members shall be pres- 
cribed by the Statutes. 
2. The Court shall 
have the power to re> 
view the acts of the 
Executive council and 
the Academic Council 
(save when these autho- 
tities have acted in 
accordance with the 
powers conferred up- 
on them under this 
Act, the Statutes or 
the Ordinances) and 
shall exercise all the 
powers of the Univer- 
sity not otherwise 





also to decline the 
offer of appointment 
as Head of the Depart- 
ment. 

If no Professor or 
Reader is appointed 
Head of the Depart- 
ment or when the 
place of the Head of 
the Department is 
vacant for any reason, 
the Dean of the Facul- 
ty concerned shall act 
as the Head of the 
Department. [Statute 
25 (4) (2) to (5)] 


of the Court 


The Court shall be 
an advisory body and 
its functions shall be: 

(a) to advise the Visi- 
torin respect of any 
matter which may be 
referred to. it for ad- 
vice; 
(b) to advise any au- 
thority of the Univer- 
sity in respect of any 
matter which may be 
referred to the Court 
by such authority; and 
(c) to perform such 
other duties and exer- 
cise such other powers 
as may be assigned to 
it by the Visitor under 
this Act. (Section 9) 


the Department in 
accordance with the 
provisions made in 
respect thereof by the 
Ordinances : 

Provided furtner 
that if there is no Pro- 
fessor or Reader in a 
Department, the Dean 
of the Faculty concern- 
ed shall act as the 
Head of that Depart- 
ment. [Statute 9 (2) (d)] 

*(Provision in Ordin- 
ance) 

“(1) The Head of 
the Department® shall 
be appointed by the 
Vice-Chancellor. Such 
appointments shall be 
reported to the Execut- 
ive Council. 

(2) The Head of 
the Department shall 
hold office for a term 
of three years. On 
the expiry of the term 
of his office the Head 
of the Department 
shall be eligible for re- 
appointm ent.” 


The Court shall be 
the Supreme autho- 
rity of the University 
and shall have the 
power to review the 
acts of the Executive 
Council and the Aca- 
demic Council (save 
when these authorities 
have acted in accor- 
dance with the power 
conferred upon them. 
under this Aot, the Sta- 
tutes or the Ordi- 
nances) and shall exer- 
cise all the powers of 
the University not 
otherwise provided for 
by this Act or the Sta- 
tutes. (Section 18) 
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(d) to perform such ~ provided for by this Act 
other functions as may or the statutes: 

be prescribed by the Provided that the 
Statutes. (Section 23). power of review under 
this Sub-section shall 
not be exercised except 
by a majority of the 
total membership of 
the court and by a 
majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Court pre- 
sent and voting. (Sec- 
tion 11) 


Note: In the case of A.M.U., B.H.U. and Delhi University, the power to make new or additional 
statutes and to amend or repeal the statutes which was hitherto vested in the court has been vested in 
the Executive Council. In the case of Jawaharlal Nehru University this power has been vested in the 
Bxecutive Council from the very beginning. 


(To be continued) 





- Appeal to 
Readers and Friends of 
MAINSTREAM 


FOR ten long years, Mainstream has been able to struggle for 

its survival mainly through the generous assistance and kind 
cooperation of many friends and well-wishers. It has indeed 
been an uphill journey, but it has been a rewarding experience 
because Mainstream has been able to strike out a modest but 
purposeful career. 

We have now reached a point when it is becoming increas- 
ingly. difficult to carry on. The cost of production of the journal 

- as also the increased postage and freight rates have all been tel- 
ling heavily on our very limited resources. . 

Under the circumstances, we can manage to survive only if 
friends and well-wishers of Mainstream come forward and donate 
generously to Mainstream Fighting Fund. The response so far has 
been promising but, like Oliver Twist, we have to ask for more. 

Please help us by donating as much as you can and also get 
your friends to help Mainstream. 

Cheques and Money Orders may kindly-be made out in the 
. name of Mainstream, F-24 Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 
Thank you - 


‘Editor, MAINSTREAM 


` 
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On 


Translating 
Creative 
Writing 


PRITISH NANDY 


‘doubt whether there can be any rules for trans- 
I lating creative work. Each translator adopts his 
own priorities and ties to set his own style. Each 
translator, like each reader, interprets a peom, for 
instance,-in his own way and then tries to. translate 
his interpretation of the poem. And that is exactly 
as it should be. 

Objective and accurate rendering is essential wher 
one is translating scientific theses but surely a trans- 
lator of poetry should demand and deserve a cer- 
tain degree of freedom. He is involved in parallel 
creativity; asa translator he is creating a poem in 
the recipient language. This does not apply in the 
case of translators of scientific work or political - 
documents: they are rigidly adhering to the exact 
form and language of the original work and can 
make no deviations without subjecting the original 
to possible misinterpretation. In other words, my 


This contribution 1s based on the author’s paper rcad at the 
Translators’ Workshop organised by the National Book 
Trust, India, during the National Book Fair, Calcutta, 1973. 
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first premise is this: the translator of creative work 
is also a creative writer in the recipient language. 

His problems are therefore more complicated than 
the problem of other translators and his task is 
obviously more onerous and often more rewarding. 
The solutions he adopts are usually personal, not 
objective. The rules followed by one translator are - 
not necessarily valid for another. Each translator is 
an individual creator. And there are no norms that 
apply, or should apply, to him except that the trans- 
lation he creates is faithful in tenor and spirit to 
the original work, recreates genuinely the cultural- 
setting of the original, and is a poem in the reci- 
pient language—a poem that can contribute to the 
literature of the receipent language. 

But let us start at the beginning. One is dealing 
with two cultures when one deals with two langu- 
ages. The basic choice a translator faces, and this is 
my second point, is this: he can either transplant 
the cultural trappings of the original poem in that 
translation or he can invest the culture of the re- 
cipient language in the translation. In other words, 
given a poem for translation, the translator can 
adopt either the cultural setting of the original 
poem or adopt the cultural setting of the recipient 
language. The problem however is not all that 
simple when one realises that the very act or pro- 
cess of translation involves a kind of cultural trans- 
formation, such that even if one opts for the first 
alternative, the work translated never really retains 
in full its cultural identity in the recipient language. 
This inevitable loss, a partial loss of cultural iden- 
tity, is perhaps what Frost referred to in his defini- 
tion of poetry as “that which gets lost in transla- 
tion”. Frost was exaggerating. But there is no 
doubt that any poem in translation can never really 
retain the exact cultural identity of the original. It 
is not possible. Stanley Burnshaw takes this argu- 
ment to its illogical extreme. Poems, he says, are 
not made of ideas but of words. 

And so a translation, any translation, is by 
definition damned to failure because the exact sound 
pattern, word sequence and language associations of 
the original can never be maintained inviolate in the 
translation. The question this begets is whether 
this partial loss of identity is all that important as 
Frost, Burnshaw and others like them tend to believe 
and whether as a result of this loss the entire poetry 
is lost. In other words, to reduce this question to its 
basics, whether poetry can survive translation depends 
on whether a poem is primarily made up of ideas or 
of language. Ishall return to this question later. 
Personally, I feel that despite a partial loss of cul- 
tural identity, a poem in translation, if the transla- 
tion is effectual, can be excellent poetry. This is 
perhaps because I also believe that ideas and imagery 
make a poem; language and form are secondary, 
though vital, considerations. Again, a personal view. 

The next question a translator should ask him- 
self, a question I face each time I translate, is who 
is my audience. Onecan adopt a variety of styles 
if one can handle the recipient language creatively. 
The choice of style, diction and form depends largely 
on the choice of audience. Let me explain. True, one 
adopts a diction and structure resembling the origina] 
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work. But, and this is my next contention, these also 
depend very largely on the audience one chooses to 
address the translation to. As I translate from 

- Bengali into English, I can have two kinds of audi- 
ence in mind, each at two levels. If one is to ‘make 
finer distinctions, one can identify even more levels 
at which one can communicate. The two basic 
groups of people J can translate for are Indians who 
can read English and English-reading foreigners. The 
choice I make, or any translator makes, will be a 
personal choicé. The two groups are culturally des- 
perate, their areas of experience are often exclu- 
sive, their worlds of reference are different. 

I have personally chosen to translate for an 
Indian audience. As I have said earlier on many occa- 
sions, I believe that English is an Indian language 
when it is used creatively by Indians: this is not 
polemic but true. The morality of using English, 
the purpose, are all secondary considerations: the 
main point is that there are many Indians today who 
know English as their mothér tongue and use it for 
creative and normal communication. When I trans- 
late into English J have in mind an all-India audi- 
ence: the same people perhaps who read my poems. 
In other words, my translations are not primarily 

, meant fora Canadian professor of Asian studies or 
an Australian poet, though they are both. certainly 
part of my total audience. I am translating for the 
Punjabi lecturer who has never heard of Banalata 
Sen andthe Gujarati student who has never read 
Subhas Mukhopadhyay. This is the communication 
gap my translations hope to bridge. 

My audience, being Indian, share the same tradi- 
tion and live within the same environmental frame- 
work, the same world of experience as the poet. 
They sharea common mythology and they are part 
of the same milieu. When I translate for them J-do 
not have to elaborate the meaning of ‘:anchal’’ or 
describe “Lakshmi”? with footnotes. True, the 
cultural association of certain words differ from 
State to State, language to language, and to this 
extent, even for an Indian audience, the same word 
may mean slightly different things to different people, 
but the basic scope of reference remains largely- 
common. Lakshmi, plus/minus some specific linguis- 
tic and cultural associations means almost the same 
to a Bengali as to a Tamilian. A parallel translation 
with a foreign audience in mind will need elaboration 
of specific terms, key metaphors and local imagery. 
Whereas my translations avoid footnotes, asterisks, 
explanatory notes for telescoped images and private 
allusions, cultural transplanting of imagery and 
diction. Despite this, the translation is valid in the 
recipient language. It is certainly poetry. 


Recipient Language 
Secondly, the question of levels. I am not trans- 
lating for scholars or students of . language. 
quently, I discard academic accoutrements. I trans- 
late for those who read and enjoy poetry. My pri- 
“mary effort is therefore trained towards making the 
translation a poem in the recipient language. A 
poem that contributes to the literature of the recipient 
language: in this case, Indo-English literature. The 
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Stanley Burnshow aproach towards translations in. 
“The Poem Itself” may be of scholastic interest but 
the question is whether a translator translates for a 
few campus readers or attempts to reach all readers of 
verse in the recipient language.- I would think the 
second audience is more real. That is why I stress, 
a good translation of verse can only be done by some- 
one who has creative facility with the recipient fan- 
guage, in other wards, by a poet in that language. 
That is why poets in Bengali when they translate their 
poems into English desecrate their work. Sudhin- 
dranath Datta, for instance, while translating his 
poem Utpakhi (translated for no earthly reason into 
Camel Bird instead of the simple Ostrich) leaves out 
entire lines from the original poem in his efforts to 
create a parallel poem in English. The poem, if that 
translation can be called so, is a disgrace. Sudhin- 
dranath Dutta however was no exception. - 

Many Bangali poets have tried their hand at trans- 
lation and without exception each have attained vary- 
ing degrees of incompetence. Jibanananda Das, Amiya 
Chakravarty, Buddhadeva ' Bose, Bishnu Dey, Samar 
-Sen: the list is endless. The reason is this: one can 
handle only one language creatively. All these poets, 
and of course Tagore, the famous example, are out- 
standing poets of their language but their English is, 
only naturally, even at its best, only competent. Their 
translations are inadequate because their facility with 
the recipient language is inadequate. Only a poet in 
English can and should translate verse into English. 

How do translation happen? Usually someone 
who reads Bengali poetry finds a particular poet or 
poem that moves him intensely. He wants to com- 
municate that experience to others who do not know 
Bengali and chances upon English as a common 
medium via which he can reach others who.do not 
know the language of the original poem. So he 
translates into English. The choice of English is 
accidental. This is the main reason why translations 
from Bengali into English are so poor. These are 
done by people who are deeply involved with the 
original language, Bengali, and who chose English 
only because it happens to be a link language with 
“which they have some acquaintance. No good trans- 
lations can emerge from such an excercise. The 
translator is obviously more familiar with the original 
language than with the recipient language. It is love 
for the Bengali original that motivates him to trans- 
late, irrespective of his facility with English. 

My point is this: in the case of creative writing, 
a translator must know the recipient language better 
than the original language as he is creating in the 
recipient language. That is why it is often better for 
two people to translate together : as in the case of 
the Yevtushenko translations published by Penguins, 
which were a joint effort by a poet who knew no 
Russian and a student of Russian who was not a poet. 
The student of Russian sent a word for word transla- 
tion of the poems he selected to the poet, usually with 
some notes and variants. This was ‘then reworked 
tilla poem in English .was produced from it, which 
was checked and queried and overhauled by each alter- 
nately. The result was a successful reconciliation of 
two often disparate cdnons of interpretation: the literal 


and the literary. This kind of cooperative venture is 
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not always possible. In such cases, one must rely 
on the services of translators with greater facility in 
the language into which they are translating. 

Finally, each poem in very simple terms operates 
at two levels: on the level of ideas and on the level of 
language. Two basic elements constitute each poem: 
the message or the content and the form or the words. 
More often than not these elements are inextricably 
interwoven: the poem is the total experience. With 
the coming of Cummings, the Brazilian concrete 
poetry movement and allied efforts to give a visual 
dimension to the written word, form assumes not 
only a specific sound pattern, rhyme, rhythm or dic- 
tion, hut also a visual pattern, typographical, space 
punctuated. 

A translator often faces a basic choice: to translate 
a poem maintaining its exact form sacrificing part of 
the content, or to strictly adhere to the content vio- 
lating the form of the poem to an extent. This is 
critical choice, often a tightrope walk. 

Personally, in almost all cases, I have chosen to 
give the content priority over form, ideas priority over 
language, In the case of the Meghnad Badh Kavya which 
I have been translating for some time, this choice 
is the basis for the translation. Michael Madusudan 
Datta evolved a new form, a radical breakaway form 
for those times, and the epic was written in that 
form. But while translating I have chosen to ignore 
the structure of the poem so that I can train my 
efforts on communicating what exactly he was trying 
to say. This isa decision I consider essential before 
translating any creative work that has a strict formal 
structure. 

Another point that came up while translating this 
epic. All other translations, in fact there is only 
one complete translation, the rest are sectional rende- 
tings, have used archaic language. Deliberately, 
This | disagree with. All through my translation I 
have consciously used contemporary language and 
have yet tried to evoke the period-flavour of the 
original. I consider it unnecessary to use archaisms 
to evoke the cadence ofa past age. One can do so 
as well, if not better, by using contemporary idiom 
carefully, by fashioning language to evoke the mood 
of the original setting. 

Language does not have a particular form that it 
grows out of: a form that is replaced by another 
form as time passes. Language grows. Each new 
form of language abSorbs the earlier form, it does 
not displace it: the parameters of language are 
extended over time. This is how language develops, 
communications grow. TV does not replace the 
film or the press: it adds another dimension to the 
communications programme. To convey the idea 
of original sma modern painter does not illustrate 
primal man and woman: he can convey the same 
idea by using a contemporary form or situation. 
The epics, if they are to be relevant today, must be 
translated in terms of today’s grammar. 

There are two ways of absolving one’s responsibli- 
ties as a translator. Some talk of transcreation and 
get away with ridiculous ditortions. Others insist 
on being faithful even at the cost of being meaning- 
less. As John Nida, discussing the principles of 
translation, says: “There cam never be a word-for- 
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word type of correspondence which is fully meaning- 
ful and accurate.” Neither the arrogance of the 
transcreator nor the servility ofthe word-for-word 
translator can achieve the kind of discipline that one 
approaches when he tackles a work of translation 
with the humulity and integrity of parallel creator. 
Almost anything can be translated. Despite the 
repeated claims of poets that one can never quite 
make it: the mood, flavour, the cadenza of the 
original, the telescoped images, the private allusions, 


the totems of belief, they claim, are never 
really Translatable. traduttore-traditore: they 
quote. 

I am primarily a poet, not a translator. I trans- 


late only when I go through those infertile periods 
every creative artist is prone to. But I am convinced 
this argument is fallacious: it is based on the 
arrogance of a creator, not on reality. Given a 
good translator, even poetry can be translated. And 
if poetry can be translated, surely anything else 
can be translated. Translation may be second. level 
creativity; it is certainly not second rate creativity. 





The ten times more beautiful, prosperous and 


happy Vietuam of which Ho Chi Minh spoke, will 
emerge from the rains. Helping in this task will 


be both a duty and an honour. 


j A HOSPITAL FOR VIETNAM 


Send your contributions by Account 
Payee cheques or drafts in favour of 
«National Committee for Solidarity with Vietnam” 


Chandrayit Yadav, President, 


National Committee for Solidarity with Vietnam 
C/o All India Peace and Solidarity Organisation 
6 Jamuna Bhawan, Asaf Ali Road, 

New Delhi-1 Phone : 271094 
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Dene the last fortnight there 
was an article in the Sunday 
press,. “The Exotic And The 
Ambiguous” by Nilima Sheik, 
which expresses a strange new 
dogma: that whereas subjective 
European styles can easily be 
adapted to the Indian environ- 
ment by local artists, the more 
intellectual methods and styles 
have no relevance at all. Which 
is like saying that if there is a 
subterranean oil-field in Madhya 
Pradesh, sophisticated drilling 
machinery has no relevance. 
And, vis a vis Nilima Sheik’s 
arguments on subjective styles, 
we may conclude that at the 
same time as derricks are un- 
pardonable, it is permissible to 
discard the dhoti-kurta for the 
shirt and trousers. 
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This column has often argued 
that the relevance or the irrele- 
vance of a work of art, or of an 
art style, is determined by the 
quality of the work and by the 
ability of the work to communi- 
cate with, and transmutate the 
informed prespective of con- 
temporary social reality. For 
what we need today are artistic 
styles and conceptions that per- 
form multi-farious functions. 
An honest record of the environ- 
ment; perception into the state 
of being and into the social and 
psychological forces that per- 
petrate our environment; the 
individual artist’s realization of 
social existence presented with 
as much aesthetic depth and with 
as much awareness of the inter- 
communication between aesthetic 


_ elements and life itself; and an 


ability to give to Form either a 
powerful, culminative shape or 
the potential to germination in 
the future. 

In other words, all these big 
words simply mean that there 
should only be one test for a 
work of art: how good is it asa 
work of art? The political line 
that it supports is really secon- 
dary. Or we should be appre- 
ciating each and every item pro- 
duced along the political line we 
hold as true. But then this is 
not as dangerous to believe as it 
might seem to the uninitiated. 
For, there has yet to be an artist 
whose work, regardless of his 
class, did not speak for the peo- 


_ple. Does it really matter if the 


man supports a reactionary king 
when his work attacks his own 
vested interest? Which is not 
to say that there are not innu- 
merable dilettantes and dabblers 
of which this can never be true, 
no matter how effective they are 
in giving, for the time being, the 
impression that they are really 
artists or that their work per- 
forms artistic functions. 

That the contemporary artist 
attacked in, Nilima Sheik’s article 
was a painter who has, at long 
last, risen above “learning” what 
painting is all about and who 
has been able to express himself 
strongly on the Indian social 
milieu, are consequence of the 
insipid and necrophilic strangle- 
hold that the intellectual-cum- 
artistic clique insists is the last 


word in Indian art and aesthetics. 
It is a strangle-hold that has 
sidestepped not only Jehangir 
Sabavala (the artist Nilima Sheik 
attacked) but a large number of 
geniune achievements by artists 
who did not belong to the clique. 

From Delhi itself one can put 
up the names of Rajesh Mehra, 
Gogi, Himmat Shah, Suraj Ghai 
and Dhawan among painters. 
The only misdemeanour that they 
seem to have committed is that of ` 
painting in a manner that is, 
perhaps, genuinely original and 
that is, secondly. beyond the 
easily formulated ideologies 
(leftist and rightist) and pre- 
conceptions of what a work of 
art should be. Morever, these 
artists have noteworthy prede- 
cessors: Nirmala, Muktibodh, 
R. Kinkar, Sailoz Mukerjee 
among them. All sidestepped: 
thanks to the powers of the 
Sunday press and other vested 
interests. 

All the painters mentioned 
above can be charged on the 
same score that Sheik has ex- 
ploited against Sabavala, which 
is that analytical abstract style 
like Cubism cannot be trans- 
ferred from Europe to the Indian 
scene. 

It is an argument that, un- 
fortunately, need not be scruti- 
nized when it is used to dismiss 
painting that do not achieve even 
a streak of original achievement. 
Yet, an argument that cannot 
stand up by itself against a paint- 
ing that cannot be faulted as a 
painting, in terms of Form or 
Content. Because, a painter has 
simply been able to show that 
this rule too can be violated to 
make room for human expres- 
sion—an expression that is both 
logical within its own framework 
and whose framework is com- 
Pee when juxtaposed to 
life. 

When an urban Indian artist 
is able to achieve a compound of 
European styles and the Indian 
landscape, he is perhaps being 
as aesthetically and _ cerebrally 
creative as is possible today. 

We must accept that the time 
is long past when we could turn 
our back to western culture. 


Despite the swadeshi spirit, both 


western aesthetics and technology 
have forced their way into 


Al 


modern Indian history. In such 
a situation, the Indian scientist 
or the artist is under a com- 
pulsion, if he is to live and work 
in urban India, to be creative in 
both directions. His work must 
not only speak about the Indian 
situation with perception and 
precision, it must also be able to 
hold its own in formalist terms 
with the stylistic modes and 
achievements of European art. 
The latter is by no means easy, 
for it implies such a mastery 
over a style, that has imposed 
itself on our history, that the 
style can be moulded 80 insten- 
sively as to be of service to the 
expression of social phenomenon 
and social reality which is essen- 
tially removed from the social 
milieu’ where that particular style 
evolved. Scientists - have an easy 
_way out of this problem. A 
Dr Khurana may shift to an aca- 
demic environment where facilities 
are available for his specialised 
work, An artist cannot. 
On the other hand, if he 
stays behind and is, despite the 
adverse conditions of work, able 
to achieve a stylistic break- 
through, whereby the aesthetic 
method of an advanced indus- 
trial society can be moulded into 
expressing the processes pertain- 
ing to a “pastoral” region—well 
- then he is confirming the simple 
fact that the “pastoral” region 
contains the potential for indus- 
- trialization. Whether the indus- 
trial society shail be better than the 
“pastoral” is another question. 
Cubism, which Nilima Sheik 
used as the hatchet to attack the 
attempt to reinterpret the Indian 
scene through the modern eye, Is 


not simply a European product. . 
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As Marxist aestheticians have 
long ago proved, Cubism—as 
other aesthetic styles—is inter- 
linked with the material (that is, 
the technological) environment. 
The question today is to make 
the Cubist vision relevant to the 
Indian world; to demand, there- 
after, our perspective of the 
structures in our society is not 
blind in those directions 


Cubism has already stressed 


that ` 





for the benefit of universal human 
knowledge. And then to proceed 
to more imaginative conceptions 
and structures for our local 
“world”. 

To say this is synonymous to 
asking for the development of 
advanced technology. Nilima 
Sheik’s article suggests she is, 
partially if not wholly, a Marxist. 
What, theh, was her article at- 
tacking? Herself, was it?. 


TENDER NOTICE NO 40 DATED 18.4.73 
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Sealed item rate tenders are hereby invited for the following work 
from Cooperative Societies, approved P.W.D. B &R contractors so as 
to reach the office of the Executive Engineer, National Highway 
Division, P.W.D. B &R, Pathankot, on 7.5.73 at 3.00 P.M. and will 
be opened the same day in the presence of the tendering conractors 


who care to be present :— 





Name of Work 





1- W/S to DHS road (Section 
Malout to Abohar.) 


Carriage of crushed Bajri 
3/8” size from crusher site at 
Pathankot (Mirthal) includ- 
ing loading, unloading and 
staking at Dump site Abohar 





Notes: 





App. Earnest period 
amount money 
70,000 1400 One month 


1. Detailed/Notice inviting tenders can be seen inthe office of 
the undersigned in any working day during the office hours. 


2. Tenders forms can be hadfrom the office of the undersigned 
on payment of Rs 2 each form. 


3. Earnest money in the shape of National Saving Certificate and 
deposit at call will only be accepted. Tender received without 
Ee earnest money will not be entertained. 


4. Conditional tender is liable to rejection. 


1 


Sd/ 
Sarmukh Singh 
Executive Engineer 
Central Works Division 
MALOUT 
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TAGORE—A Study by late prof D. P. Mukherjee of Lucknow 
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Dimitrov at the Reichstag Fire Trial (full proceedings) Rs 5.00 


INDIA TODAY—R. Palme Dutt 

A Marxist Classic. Study on India under British Rule. 

First Unexpunged edition with a new preface by the author 
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Bharat’s Natyasastra—Original Sanskrit Text Rs 40.00 
English Translation 
by Dr Manmohan Ghosh Rs 60.00 
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Jne Year after Simla 


Baluchi Struggle for Autonomy [_] United 
Action against Communalism [{_] Dithering 
on Food Front [_] Education: Passport 
to Nowhere [_] Non-capitalist Path in 
Africa [ ] Urbanisation in Central Mithila 


l am convinced that the 
only key to the solution ol 
the world’s problems and oj 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word | do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. [ see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 


the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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~ Donate generously ` 
to 


Jawaharlal Nehru-Memorial Fund 
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PROF! E FROM Veb Kombinat Impulsa offers fully 
automated and partially automated Dairy 
Farming Machinery for both Milking and 
iat DAIRY Milk Processing operations. The Milking 
Equipment has the distinct advantage of 
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ee mechanisation under perfectly 

ienic conditions. While Impulsa’s 

Milk Processing Lines cover the entire 
operating process from the raw milk stage 
to the filling of pasteurised drinking milk. 
These machines ensure a high degree of 
economical efficiency and optimum 
output from yeu! dairy industry: 
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Exclusive Features of Impulsa Dairy Equipment Guaranteed Service 


m Specifically designed to sult different conditions with respect to 
animal keeping, herd sizes and Individual desires PRE-INSTALLATION 
m Uncomplicated in working with slmple operational methods for Training In the operation of Impulsa Dairy Machinery free of cost to 


high productivity 
@ Universal in application 
m Low cost of maintenance 
E Dependable sanitation coverage 
@ Spare parts easily available 





customers and operators. 


AFTER INSTALLATION 


Prompt and effective on-the-spot after sales service by a team of 
trained and experienced engineers, 


For further details please contact: X 
Embassy of the German Democratic Republic, Trade Representation, 
2 Nyaya Marat Post Box No. 320, New Delhi. = An 
ha Manufacturer: 7 
VEB KOMBINAT IMPULSA we 8 
DDR-7904 Elsterwerda, German Democratic Republic + 
Machinery and equipment for milking and milk aa 
processing, plants for pig and cattle a 


Exporter: FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 


TRANSPORT MASCHINEN EXPORT- IMPORT 
A108, Berlin, German Democratic Republic _ Copagirg Uniede 
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PROPERTY OWNERS ! 
TAX PAYERS ! 


ARE YOU THE REAL OR BENEFICIAL 
“OWNER OF ANY PROPERTY HELO BENAMI 
OR eee IN THE NAME OF 


If you are, please remember to DISCLOSE the fact of 
your BENAMI. ownership of such property by: 


a) DECLARING its INCOME in the return of your 


income, 
-of 
b) DECLARING its VALUE in the return of your 
wealth, 
or . 


c) FURNISHING the prescribed particulars relating 
thereto in a NOTICE in Form No. 53 prescribed 
under RULE 122 of the Income-tax Rules, 1962, 


IT IS IN YOUR OWN INTEREST TO DO SO, for 
if you FAIL to DISCLOSE the details of your 
BENAMI holdings you will: 


p DEBAR yourself from INSTITUTING a suit in 
any court for enforcing any of your rights 
relating to any such property and run the risk of 
. losing it; 

ii) EXPOSE yourself to the risk of being PRO- 
SECUTED for filing an INCORRECT and/or 
FALSE return. sri 

For further information please contact your assessing Inceme-tax 
Officer/Public Relations Officer or the Income-tax Department. 
Issued by 


THE i DIRECTORATE OF INSPECTICN 


(Research, Statistics and Publication), 
-D Mayur aean, PROPST Circus, New Dethi 
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One Year after Simla 


THs week, on the first anniver- 
sary of the Simla Summit 
Agreement, any review of the 
inter-relation of the three coun- 
tries of the subcontinent makes 
it clear that while India has had 
to shoulder the main burden of 
the consequences of the conflict 
of December 1971, Pakistan has, 
by and large, been the most 
truculent in its stand and has 
contributed the least towards 
the establishment of durable 
peace in South Asia. 

At Simla, Mr Bhutto held out 
the olive branch that Bangladesh 
would be accorded due recogni- 
tion by Pakistan in less than two 
months. Basing on that promise, 
an entirely new perspective of 
peace between the three countries 
was envisaged, 

Tt was in that background that 
New Delhi followed it up by not 
only talks between the Comman- 
ders of the two sides in delineating 
the Line of Control in Jammu and 
Kashmir, but after ciarifications 
reached at the high level talks 
between officials in New Delhi— 
when the Pakistani promise of 

Bangladesh recognition was reite- 
-~ rated much more concretely than 
at’ Simla—India withdrew from 
the large tracts of Pak territory 
seized by the Indian armed forces 
during the December 1971 war. 

All this was done on the ex- 
pectation that Islamabad would 
reciprocate by making its own 
contribution towards’ normalisa- 
tion, which.in practical terms 
meant—and means even now—the 
recognition of the reality of 
Bangladesh. Instead of keeping’ 
to its promise, the Pakistan 
Government took to a new course 
of reinforcing its own armed 
strength and—as it has always 
happened whenever the military 
junta has been strengthened in 
Pakistan’s chequered career—. 
democratic forces were sought to 
be stifled at home. 
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It isnot without significance 
that this new rearming of Pakis- 
tan has not only been encou- 
raged but actively assisted 
by both the USA and China. 
It isa fact that after the Simla 
Summit—when the possibility of a 
positive turn in Pak affairs both 
at home and abroad opened up— 
the US began arming Pakistan, 
directly as also through Tran. 
Simultaneously, Peking has done 
the same and has gone so far as 
to applaud Pakistan’s intransigent 
stand against India and Bangla- 
desh. 

In this context, Iran’s present 
role has been far from helpful; 
if anything, Tehran has been turn- 
ed today into an outpost of 
Washington’s armed diplomacy 
in West and South Asia, much in 
the same way as Thailand has been 
actively doing in South-east Asia. 

It is not that New Delhi has 
neglected Iran, rather it has made 
overtures to bring Iran within the 
orbit of durable peace which it 
has been striving to build in 
South Asia. The Shah of Iran, 
however, has taken the dangerous 
course of reducing his country 
into a US military arsenal, help- 
ing Pakistan not only to boost 
up the hawks within its Army but 
actually to assist in the suppres- 
sion of the movement for auto- 
nomy of the Baluchi people. 

Towards the rest of the Arab 
world, Iran now openly poses an 
armed threat against the progres- 
sive regime in Iraq in concert 
with other reactionary elements 
among the Gulf Sheikhdoms. It 
is indeed significant that Peking 
should come out in support of 
this new role of Tran as the gen- 
darme against the progressive 
forces in the Arab world. 

It is to this company that 
the powers that be in Pakistan 
have been turning, and thereby 
alienating themselves from the 
positive forces of peace repre- 
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sented by India and Bangla- 
desh. However, New Delhi has 
refused to lose the initiative for 
peace that it took at Simla. The 
result was the Jndo-Bangladesh 
Joint Declaration- which marked 
an important landmark in the 
diplomacy of the subcontinent. 

Countering the Pak propaganda 
about the continued detention of 
its large number of POWs, the 
Indo-Bangladesh Declaration 
made a new offer to Pakistan 
without the precondition of its 
recognition of Bangladesh. It 
wanted immediate starting of talks 
for the release of the Pak POWs 
as also Pak civilian internees in 
Bangladesh as also of Bangladesh 
internees in Pakistan. 

The Pak response again failed 
to come up to the level where 
durable peace could be built. It 
only wanted to discuss the return 
of all its POWs including those 
implicated in criminal offence in 
Bangladesh and, therefore, want- 
ed scrapping of trial by Dacca, 
but made no offer for the return 
of the civilian internees either 
from Bangladesh or Pakistan. . 

Obviously, Islamabad’s ob- 
jective with the connivance of 
Washington and Peking, has been 
to drive a wedge between New 
Delhi and Dacca. 

This game did not work. As 
afurther measure of blackmail, 
Mr Bhutto took the case of the 
proposed trial of the Pak POWs 
by Dacca to the World Court 
seeking an injunction so that 
India might not hand over the 
195 accused POWs to Bangladesh. 

Judging by the precarious 
balance of forces prevailing inside 
Pakistan, one would not be wide 
of the mark to suspect that Mr 
Bhutto’s stunt of taking the case 
to the World Court might have 
heen inspired as much by the 
anxiety to keep the hawks in his 
armed forces in good humour 
and thereby earn a desperate 
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breathing space for himself, as 
to tarnish the name of India and 
Bangladesh before the world 
public. This suspicion is rein- 
forced by the fact that the Pakis- 
tan Government” did not seem 
to be in a hurry to get the World 
Court verdict on the issue. 

Meanwhile, the campaign at 
the international level—long neg- 
lected by Dacca—about the plight 
of the Bangladesh internees in 
Pakistan was taken up in right 
earnest. The almost one-sided 
Pak campaign is being countered 
by focussing upon the barbarous 
treatment meted out to Bangla- 
desh internees by the Pak 
Government. 

Itis at this point that one 
noticed Pakistan’s readiness for 
the resumption of negotiations 
along the lines chalked out in 
Simla and further concretised in 
the Indo-Bangla Joint Declara- 
tion. The response from New 
Delhi has been positive, as it has 
been in the past. However, on 
the question of the proposed 
trial by Dacca of the guilty Pak 
POWs, New Delhi has never 
deviated from the stand that it 
is within the sovereign right and 
prerogative of the Bangladesh 
Government to hold such a trial. 

This support for Dacca’s right 
has always irked the intransigent 
elements in Mr Bhutto’s camp. 
And it has been made clear that 
any Pak representation on this 
count has to be addressed to 
Dacca and not to New Delhi. 

The delay in the return of the 
Pak POWs has inevitably brought 
upon Indiathe annoyance and 


indignation of many elements in 
the West, which, in concert with 
Peking, have also been instigating 
their agents in Bangladesh to 
carry on virulent  anti-India 
campaign on many absurd 
charges—ranging from the fan- 
tastic rise in food prices to delay 
in the trial of the guilty POWs. 
The latest to join this chorus 


. condemning detention of the Pak 


POWs is Earl Mountbatten, whose 
contribution to the insidious 
fanning of Indo-Pak animosity 
over Kashmir, is part of history. 

However, the sheet anchor of 
New Delhi’s policy has been to 
stand undeviatingly by the side 
of Bangladesh. Itis the same 
strategy of close understanding 
and common approach, sancti- 
fied by the Indo-Bangladesh 
Treaty, that New Delhi will be 
pursuing in the coming crucial 
days. Sri Haksar’s latest mis- 
sion to Dacca will underline the 
same policy. The new spurt of 
diplomatic activity which Sri 
Haksar’s visit ts Dacca will touch 
off, is expected to reach its climax 
at the summit level with the pros- 
pect of a more enduring result 
than what came out of Simla. 
For, this time, not only India 
and Pakistan but Bangladesh is 
to be actively involved. What 
Mr Bhutto could not achieve 
through political sagacity, namely, 
recognising Bangladesh, will have 
to be realised through far-reaching 
but painstaking Indian diplom- 
acy. 

t the same time, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that almost 
the entire spectrum of Indian 
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opinion friendly to Bangladesh 
would like Dacca to take up the 
question of the proposed trial of 
the guilty Pak POWs in a realis- 
tic fashion. Eighteen months 
have passed since the liberation 
of Bangladesh and still the trial 
has not yet begun. Only the 
list of the 195 wanted POWs has 
been prepared and a tribunal 
about to be setup. The collec- 
tion and sifting of evidence of 
crimes specifically against these 
195 have yet tobe completed. 
No trial with an international 
import can be allowed to be 
handled in this manner. 

The factum of the gruesome 
crimes committed by Yahya 
Khan’s brutal hordes is now the 
property of the world. But this 
by itself does not provide the 
juristic wherewithal of a full- 
fledged trial: Any more delay 
on this count will only undermine 
the finest goodwill that the libe- 
ration of Bangladesh has spread 
among progressive elements all 
over the world. 

What Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
has to display today is statesman- 
ship of the highest order, so that 
be may emerge along with the 
Prime Minister of India, as the 
architect of durable peace in 
South Asia. It has been the 
responsibility of mature states- 
manship not only to prove the 
justice of a case but also to 
demonstrate that along with 
justice, any step or policy en- 
hances the enlightened self- 
interest of the nation. 

Without in any way compro- 
mising the sovereignty of Bangla- 
desh, it is time that Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman displayed poli- 
tical maturity in facing jointly 
with Smt Indira Gandhi, the 
diplomatic antics of President 
Bhutto. 

The sooner the distance from 
Dacca and New Delhi to Islama- 
bad is bridged, the better will it 
be for the entire subcontinent. 
For, then the mischief-mongers 
who are at large will find little 
scope to ply their nefarious 
trade. 

The coming days provide a test. 
of statesmanship of the leaders of 
the subcontinent—more insistent- 
ly than even at Simla. 

N. C. 
July 3 
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The following article reproduced from People’s Front of May 1973, reached 
us by post rather late. The People’s Front, claiming to represent the Baluchi 
viewpoint, is the common mouthpiece of the People’s Democratic Party of Sindh, 
the People’s Democratic Party of Baluchistan (Eastern), and the Democratic 
Party of Baluchistan (Iranian occupied). It,has undertaken ‘“‘to acquaint the 
world at large with the appalling conditions under which the Baluchi people are 


living today. 


They are being cruelly oppressed under the ruthless dictatorships of 


Iran and Pakistan, thelr two big neighbours.” 





What is 
Happening in 
Pakistan? 


AFTER suffering a humiliating defeat at the hands 
of the freedom forces of Bangladesh and their 
allies, the Indian Army, at the end of 1971, Islama- 
bad military-bureaucratic dictatorship had reached 
the brink of its total liquidation. ~ 

Their morale was at the lowest ebb; popular 
anger and indignation against the crimes they had 


been committing against the people at its highest- 


pitch. This anger was aimed at not only the 
Islamabad dictatorial gang but was even more bitter 
and sharp against their imperialist patrons and the 
militarist alliances, because history had provided 
ample proof that these military pacts were never 
meant for the defence of Pakistan. Their sole ob- 
ject was to serve and advance the designs of the US 
imperialists against the liberated peoples of the 
region and against those who were engaged in their 
national liberation struggles. 

Hardly a year has passed and we see things 
moving on the same old lines in Pakistan. Guided 
by` their experienced masters, the military-bureau- 
cratic clique has manoeuvred so cleverly that it is no 
longer the target of popular anyer and wrath as it 
was at the end of 1971, for its crimes against the 
country and the people. The treacherous imperialists 
and their CENTO pact and all their secret subversive 
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agencies have likewise not only escaped the vigi- 
lance of the masses but are among some backward 
elements even being looked upon with new expecta- 
tions. í 

During the course of a single year, the military- 
bureaucratic clique, guided by the CIA officials and 
their main gendarme for the region, the hangman 
Mohd Reza of Tehran, have succeeded in hood- 
winking the simple folks in many areas of Pakistan 
to such an extent that the criminals who were hated 
and deservingly condemned by the people, are being 
looked upon with new hopes again! Even the so- 
called “political parties?’ of Pakistan are helping 
these criminals to re-establish their image and white- 
wash their bloodstained faces. Mr Bhutto himself is 
being effectively used to cover their bloody trails. 
He is occupying the august post of the President by 
their grace and has to do his duty to them. He was 
put on the throne in December 1971, only due to 
the lack of any other political personality that could 
give these criminals cover and shelter from the wrath 
of the masses. 

Restoring Militarist’s e: Mr Bhutto and 
others, who collaborated with the ruling clique, went 
around the country telling the people that the mer- 
cenary armies of Islamabad were not defeated by 
the freedom fighters of Bangladesh; that they suffèr- 
ed defeat not by the burning hatred their hordes had 
kindled in the minds of the Bengalis.at the ob- 
noxious barbarities and brutalities they had com- 
mitted against the people there; that they could not 
have been defeated by the Indian forces that came 
to the assistance of the people of Bangladesh; but 
they were defeated due to the “interference of a big 
power”. They were now being depicted as ‘‘heroes” 
and it was claimed that had the Big Power kept 
aloof, their minions would have wiped out all the 
sons and daughters of Sonar Bangla from the face of 
their land. 

While politi¢ians collaborating with the ruling 
coterie were performing these duties assigned to 
them, the rest of the publicity media of the 
country, mostly controlled by the Government, was 
geared to the same purpose, specially to build the 
image of Tikka, the war criminal number one of 
Bangladesh and killer of the Baluch People, where 
ten years earlier he had earned for himself the 
ignominious title of the “Butcher of Baluchistan”. `- 

Soon after Mr Bhutto’s nomination as ‘Presi- 
dent” by the usurper Yahya on behalf of the gang, 
the monarch of Tehran arrived in Islamabad, carry- 
ing the guidelines prepared for the newly nominated 
“President” from their joint masters in Washington. 
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A few days after the departure of Mohd Reza of 
Tehran, two lines developed very distinctly. On 
the one hand, the process of purging the People’s 
Party of popular and democratic elements was 
launched, very slowly and imperceptibly, (yet quite 
steady and sufficiently obvious). On the other hand, 
the most rabidly anti-people retired bureaucrats were 
resuscitated and given key administrative posts. 

A most hated, characterless criminal, whom Mr 
Bhutto himself had very often described as the 
dirtiest creature in politics, Qayum Khan, was not 
only taken by him in his cabinet but was allotted 
two of the most important and interconnected port- 
folios of the Interior and that of the Tribal and 
Kashmir Affairs! It may be noted that the Tribal 
Belt is a kind of buffer area between the state of 
Afghanistan and the settled areas of Pashtunistan— 
the politically more advanced Pashtu region. The 
tribal area, being politically backward, has always 
been used by the rulers of Islamabad for pressure 
tactics. Its Chiefs often receive subsidies from both 
east and west at the same time. This is also the 
area whose people, at the invitation of Islamabad 
gang, have often been lured into invading Kashmir, 
for looting and marauding activities. That is why 
the tribal and Kashmir Affairs are always placed in 
the same hands. Now this cunning ... Qayum, 
the killer of Babra, is in addition holding the 
portfolio of Interior, there being no other politician 
dirty enough to be trusted with such strategic 
portfolios by the rulers of Islamabad. The inhabi- 
tants of the tribal zone can also be utilised against 
the progressive movements in Pakistan and Pashtu- 
nistan as well as against Afghanistan by the CIA 
Agents. Both these portfolios are important for the 
next stage of confrontations with India too. And 
who could steer them better than this “double barrel” 
puppet? 

Re-entry of Ex-Bureaucrats: Among the spent- 
up, retired, anti-people bureaucrats the first to be 
brought on the stage of Islamabad was Mian 
Anwarali, the policeman who is alleged to have 
planned the poisoning of S. H. Suhrawardy, master- 
minded the murder of Nawabzada Liagat Ali and 
had ordered the torturing to death of a heroic 
Communist comrade, {Hassan Naser, in Lahore 
Fort. 

After him followed another old Intelligence 
Officer G. Ahmed,’ whose appointment to the post, 
soon after Partition, was manipulated by the British 
Intelligence authorities, resulting in a publicrow 
when a Lahore English language daily reproduced 
photo-stats of letters exchanged between some high 
British officers in London and Delhi. It may be 
mentioned hére, by the way, that he is the elder 
brother of Aziz Ahmed, a notorious American agent 
in the Pakistani bureaucracy. This Aziz Ahmed was 
the only civilian to hold the pori of a Zonal Martial 
Law Administrator, after the first US engineered 
coup d’etat was carried out by Ayub in violation of 
the constitution of the country and the will of the 
people. 

Aziz Ahmed was attached with Mr Bhutto’s boy 
Rafi Raza to Delhi last year. Then after visiting 
some countries on “special assignments” he was 
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appointed Director General of the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry. - 

Apparently it was also Mohd Raza Pahlavi’s fea 
and hatred of the masses-that he delivered some 
“special advice” to Mr Bhutto, on the constitutional 
problem and Mr Bhutto, it seems, was made to 
believe that he should evolve a formula befitting 
the “genius” of the Pakistani people so that there 
could be “stability” ofthe ruler, a thing needed by 
the people more badly than plain democracy! A new 
trend developed and Mr Qasuri, an ex-NAP leader, . 
who had chosen “to collaborate? was kicked out 
of the Central cabinet. Opposition parties were 
confronted with the choice of Tikka’s direct dictator- 
ship*or one covered in the designation of “Prime 
Minister”. The immature politicians are hood- 
winked into accepting the second alternative. The 
result was a constitutional agreement by which a 
certain formula was evolved and on the basis of 
this formula a constitution called “parliamentary”, 
but giving no powers to Parliament, was arbitrarily 
drafted to be put before the Constituent Assembly 
on February 17. 

The new constitution is supposed to be passed by 
the elected representatives, who will Be signing the 
abrogation of their own powers and the mandate 
they received from the people of the còuntry. The 
way will be clear for any military officer to get rid 
of Bhutto and rule by the very constitution, passed 
by the elected representatives, for the rest of his life. 
Of course, these are all wishful dreams of the 
criminals sitting in the air-conditioned bungalows of 
Islamabad which shall never be allowed to come true 
by the people. But in his attempts to get this dicta- 
torial constitution approved by Constituent Assem- 
bly, Mr Bhutto has lost a great deal of ground in his 
own provinces. Even within his own party, the 
honest democrats are bidding him goodbye. In this 
rigmarole, not only” Bhutto and his party, but 
politicians in general, have lost credit among the 
people to the joy of the ruling coterie who are rub- 
bing their hands with glee. The rulers have success- 
fully got the anger of the people against them direct- 
ed against the politicians. 

Mohd Reza Comes Again: Then comes the 
lackey of US imperialism from Tehran again, to “see” 
his friend Bhutto for a bit of “consultation” and “duck 
shooting” in the lakes near Larkana in Sind. This 
time he had with him the most sinister plans ever 
brought by him for execution by the Islamabad 
coterie. 

Soon afterjhis departure, Bhutto is made to give up 
two of the most important portfolios—the Foreign 
Affairs and Defence and both of them are to be in'the 
hands ofa CIA Agent Aziz Ahmed. It should be 
noted that besides being the most important, the two 
subjects. are also interlinked like the portfolios 
controlled by Qayum. Handing over of these port- 
folios to a known CIA Agent means that US imperi- 
alists have all the opportunities to turn Pakistan into 
a large military base of the Pentagon, and have some 
very sinister role determined for Pakistan in their 
future strategy. The only other qualification of 
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Dithering 
on 

- Food 
Front 


ECONOMIST à 


HE most charitable account 
of the `Congress Working 
Committee meeting last week 
reveals that there will be a stay- 
put on the take-over policy. The 
Committee did not take a firm 
decision that the wholesale trade 
in rice would be taken over from 
the coming kharif season and the 
review of the wheat take-over 
was meant only to plug the 
loopholes and make the scheme 
more effective. 

i The absence of a clear-cut- 
decision is rather intriguing. It is 
known that except for Sri Sid- 
dhartha Shankar Ray, there was no 
doubting Thomases at the meet- 
ing. At least, none barring Sri 
Ray expressed any doubt. The 
West Bengal Chief Minister also 
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did not make a frontal attack on 
the policy; he only said that 
“a pragmatic approach” should 
be adopted. 

In fact, other leaders wanted 
a more tough approach to make 
the take-over a success. For 
instance, Sri Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed wanted elimination of 
retailers and the use of force 
against big farmers to unearth 
hoarded stock. But the proposal 
to eliminate retailers was opposed 


‘by Sri Jagjivan Ram and the 


proposal to use force was report- 
ed to have been opposed by the 
Prime Minister. 

Even Sri Subramaniam who 
had earlier favoured step-by-step 
take-over, has veered round to a 
tough approach against those far- 
mers who are holding back stocks. 
It goes without saying that the 
younger members of the Com- 
mittee like Sri Vayalar Ravi and 
Sri Priya Ranjan Das Munshi 
were most firm. They Were bitter 
against the leadership for not 
countering effectively the propa- 
ganda of the vested interests 
against the foodgrains take-over.» 

The dithering of the Working 
Committee is most unfortunate. 
The uncertainty created by Sri 
A.P Shinde over the rice take- 
over scheme more than a month 
ago has not yet been cleared. 

‘What is disquieting is that 
till today no exercise on the rice 
take-over has begun at the ad- 
ministrative and the experts’ 
levels. The Chakravarty Com- 
mittee which prepared the blue- 
print for the wheat take-over has 
not yet been re-activated. 

Time is of essence in making 
the rice take-over a success. One 
of the reasons for the failure of 
the wheat take-over was the 
lack of timely preparations. Rice 
take-over: is far more difficult 
than wheat take-over. This is 
because wheat procurement is 


largely concentrated in the com- - 


pact and limited region compri- 
sing Punjab, Haryana and 
western Uttar Pradesh. On the 
other hand, the rice take-over is 
to spread over almost the entire 
country. . 

It is also clear that rice take- 
over will not be successful unless 
the Government takes over rice 
mills and brings the hullers under 
strict control, At present, the 


` 


State Governments have no idea 
of the number of hullers. It is 
estimated that nearly 40 per cent 
of the paddy is processed . by 
hullers. The minimum that has 
to be done is to bring the hullers 
under the licensing system. 

Obviously, this is a time-cons- 
uming process. Unless the State 
Governments are given firm and 
clear-cut directives immediately, 
the proposed measure cannot be 
implemented before the paddy 
comes into the market. 

At the Congress Working 
Committee meeting it was felt 
by almost everybody that the 
Food Corporation is not equal 
to the task. If State Food Cor- 
porations are to be set up, the 
decision should be taken immedi- 
ately. Otherwise the State Cor- 
porations would not be ready to 
undertake the job of the rice 
take-over. 

Thé Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission has stipulated that a 
minimum of eight million tonnes 
of rice should be procured to 
keep the public distribution 
system going till the next rabi 
crop comes into the market early 
in 1974. Even if the target is 
scaled down to a more modest 
level of five million tonnes, it 
will not be an easy task. 

Last year the total rice pro- 
curement of the rabi crop was - 
only 2.3 million tonnes. This only 
shows that much larger efforts 
than have been put so far will be 
required to achieve the minimum 
procurement target. 

The experience of the partial 
success of the wheat take-over 
also shows that for successful pro- 
curement it is absolutely essential 
to take over the wholesale trade 
in coarse grains. Kharif coarse 
grains of jowar, bajra and maize 
are staple cereals for the poor 
living below the poverty line. The 
take-over of these grains is 
essential both for maximisation 
of the procurement of rice and to 
protect the interests of poor 
people. 

This certainly constitutes a 
major decision. A prompt and 
firm decision is absolutely essen- 
tial to make the take-over of 
these grains a success. 

In the light of experience of 
the wheat take-over, some uncon- 
ventional instruments should be 
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evolved to make the rice take- 
over a success. Action is urgently 
called for on two counts. Banks 
could have given loans to pro- 
ducers at the time of sowing in 
lieu of mortgaging their crop. 
But this opportunity bas already 
been missed, thanks to delay in 
taking a firm decision. 

Similarly, if fertiliser distribu- 
tion is linked with procurement, 
it. can go a long way to 
making the rice take-over a 
success, Fertilisers ‘will remain 
scarce. Middlemen have been 
making tons of money at the cost 
of producers. If the Government 
‘takes over the distribution of 
fertilisers, it will help both the 
producer and the procure- 
ment. : 

But more important than 
these administrative steps is the 
preparation on the politica] plane. 
It is now admitted that the lack 
of political will is the cause 
Number One for the setback in 
the wheat take-over. The pathetic 


dilly-dallying by the Congress 
Working Committee is surely not 
the way to build the political 
will to meet this challenge on the 
economic front. 

In this connection it is rather 
significant that for more than six 
months the Prime Minister has 
hardly campaigned for the take- 
over in her public utterances. 
Also it is known that she did not 
respond positively to a suggestion 
made by a number of members of 
the Congress Working Committee 
that she should broadcast to the 


“nation appealing to it to make 


a success of” 
scheme. 

The stakes in the rice take- 
over are too high. If it goes 
again the way the wheat take-over 
has gone, the proposed 4.5 
million tonnes additional imports 
will not suffice to meet the 
requirements of the public 
distribution system till the next 
wheat crop comes in May 1947. 
This will entail more imports. 


the take-over 


Already the resistance to 
seeking food aid is wearing down. 
Semantic difference is sought to 
be made between aid-financed 
food imports and concessional 
food imports. Now there seems 
to be no objection to aid-financed 
food imports. 

An idea of the extent to which 
this slide-back can go, can be had 
from the Indo-Canadian Joint 
Communique. It has been made 
out’ in the Joint Communique 
that the Canadian food supplies 
will help this country to achieve 
self-reliance. Acase of sophistic- 
ated self-deception, indeed. 

The tragedy is that in spite of 
the gloomy prospects and the 
real danger of a political Rightist 
backlash on account of bungling 
on the food front, the rice take- 
over is being disrupted by 
inaction or delay in action, both 
at the administrative and politi- 
cal levels. Perhaps it is already 
getting too late to retrieve the 
situation, (July 3) ` 
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Kerala: 
‘Take-over 
of 


Foodgrains 


S. V. NAIR 


Fev issues can be politically 
sensitive as food and have 
as direct and immediate im- 
pact on the political stability 
of a State. It is, however, still 
more acute in the case of Kerala 
where foodgrains take-over policy 
is being implemented in the back- 
ground of chronic deficit in local 
production. ` 


In Kerala, the gap between ` 


the local production of food- 
grains and the minimum consump- 


tion requirement (primarily rice) ’ 


is the highest in India. This con- 
tinuing imbalance between the 
supply and demand of foodgrains 
itself puts onerous responsibilities 
on the shoulders of the State 
Government, at times assuming 
grave political implications. The 
heated debate during the monsoon 
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session of the Kerala Assembly, 
beginning in the first week of 
June, and the demonstrations 
before the Secretariat on June 11, 
are but inevitable menifestations 
of the political unrest brought 
about by shortages. 

The demonstrations were orga- 
nised mainly by the CPM, the 
PSP and the SSP. Picketing and 
satyagraha were also staged 
before the collectorates by the 
Kerala Congress on June 2. 
While CPM leader E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad accused the Centre 
for defective planning, the Kerala 
Congress expressed serious reser- 
vations about foodgrains 
take-over on the plea that it 
would cause mass unemployment. 
The SSP put the blame on the 
Centre’s negligence of the State. 

The Muslim League, while 
Standing by the State Government 
decision on food trade take-over, 
has expressed its concern over 
inadequate supply of rice to 
consumers in face of shortfall in 
production. However, as Mala- 
yala Monorama reported on 
June 16, a joint resolution of all 
parties has been adopted appeal- 
ing to the Centre to raise the 
quota of rice supplied from its 
pool. 

The Centre has reduced its 
supply from 80,000 tonnes to 
45,000 tonnes a month, as report- 
ed by Blitz of June 16. The 
State Government, as a result, 
had effected a cut in ration from 
6 oz to 4 oz per day from May 
20 


The Coalition Ministry in 
Kerala, however, has made deter- 
mined efforts to unleash a drive 
for greater production and at the 
same time urging on the Centre 
to restore the quantum of rice 
supply which was cut nearly to 
half. The CPI, a partner in the 
two-party coalition Government, 
has left no stone unturned in the 
effort to convince the Centre of 
the impending critical situation 
during the lean period which 
might lend itself to unpredictable 
political repressions. 

The Pradesh Congress finds 
itself in real predicament—with 
its loyalty to the Centre and the 
absolute necessity of restoring the 
cut in quota of rice, to feed the 
35 lakh families which depend 
entirely on ration. 


trade. 


The State Government has 
already taken stiff measures to 
curb hoarding and profiteering. 
The arrest of two rice merchants 
of Cochin under the Defence of 
India Rules is an example of the 
State Government’s intensified 
drive against blackmarketing. 

The sweeping action with the 
seizure of 2,000 quintals of un- 
declared paddy from the grana- 
ries in Kuttanad also helped to 
bring down the open market 
price of rice. The people have 
applauded as a bold step the 
Government’s taking over of 
paddy fields in the Kuttanad 
region for increasing rice produc- 
tion. 

The price of rice has risen 
recently by 25 per cent to 39 per 
cent. The- Government has set 
up check-posts in Palghat district 
to stop smuggling out of paddy. 
Other measures have been/initiated 
to raise the harvest in Palghat 
and Alleppey. Still, the Govern- 
ment has to face other natural 
difficulties like a locust invasion 
in Kuttanad and drought in 
Trichur. 

The State Government has 
also decided to set up popular 
committees at local levels to super- 
vise the supply and distribution 
of foodgrains. As has been report- 
ed by Mathrubhumi of June 3, it 
has helped to bring down the rice 
price in Kottayam and Palghat. 

In addition, the State Govern- 
ment has also taken steps to inc- 
rease the production of paddy 
and tapioca. It has allotted 30,000 
acres of forest land for food 
cultivation. 

However, considerable confu- 
sion prevails regarding the take- 
over of rice trade. Union Minis- 
ter of State for Food A. P. Shinde 
told a recent meeting of the State 
Chief and Food Ministers that 
Centre had yet to “examine the 
impact of the wheat trade take- 
over before implementing the 
decision on the rice trade take- 
over”. 

Sri Paul P. Mani, Food Mi- 
nister of Kerala, told this repor- 
ter in Delhi that there was no 
question of the State Government 
Standing in the way of the take- 
over of rice trade. “Weare com- 
mitted to the policy of take-over,” 
he said. Referring to the efforts 
made by the State Government 
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to tide over the approaching 
critical period, he said that apart 
from ensuring regular and ade- 
quate supplies of rice from the 
Central pool, efforts were also 
being made to tap other sources 
like Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Pondichery. 
Explaining the scheme of ex- 
changing Kerala’s surplus power 
for Tamil Nadu’s rice, Sri Mani 
said that it was a gesture to help 
the neighbouring State hit by 
acute power shortage on a 
“mutual help basis” rather than 
a “better deal”? as interpreted in 
certain quarters. He also em- 
phasised the State Government’s 
determination to weed out hoar- 
ders and speculators who had 
been hoping to fleece the people 
during the coming lean period. 
Kerala, with a food deficit of 
60 per cent in production, is now 
in a position to procure about 
one lakh tonnes of rice, especial- 
ly after the abolition of the zonal 
system. However, an adverse 


impact is visible in respect of 
production by the fragmentation 
of land after the implementation 
of the land reforms. According 
to a press note, the State Govern- 
ment expects 77,453 tonnes of 
paddy as levy this year as against 
85,000 tonnes last year, due to 
this fragmentation. The Kerala 
Kaumudi reported that the num- 
ber of landholders with 10 acres 
and above has come down to 
1,418 from 3,688. 

In all, the State Government 
has to make up a deficit of 6.5 
lakh tonnes of rice, in addition 
to 2.4 lakh tonnes of wheat. 
Consumption of wheat has inc- 
reased quite rapidly since past 
few years. It may be recalled that 
Kerala was the first State to intro- 
duce statutory rationing and 
distribution of foodgrains through 
a network of authorised shops 
since November 1964. There are 
11,200 retail shops and 240 whole- 
sale shops in the State. 

According to the 1971 Census, 


22.5 percent of the population 
are labourers who have to be 
provided with at least 16 oz of 
foodgrains each. In the State, 
95 per cent of the population 
depend on the public distribution 
system while only 5 per cent 
belong to the group of paddy 
cultivators. In all, there are 35.51 
lakh family ration cards in 
force. 

While 16 oz rice per adult per 
day represent nutritional opti- 
mum, 12 oz is the absolute mini- 
mum for maintaining a reasonable 
standard of health. Kerala can 
produce 13 lakh tonnes of food 
pel annum as against its require- 
ment of 27 lakh tonnes at the 
rate of 12 oz per adult, per day 
(divided equally between rice and 
wheat). 

The average allotment from 
the Central pool is 7.50 lakh 
tonnes, and the balance of 6.5 
lakh tonnes has to be made up by 
purchases from licenced private 
traders. 
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MAINSTREAM 


United 
Action: 
Answer to. 
Communalism 


D.R. GOYAL 


T™ diabolical design of the Jana Sangh to hurl 
India’s Capital into communal fire and frenzy 
` has been frustrated. Thanks to the good sense of 
the common people, thanks to the vigilance and 
concerted action by the major non-communal poli- 
tical parties, and thanks to the firmness shown by 
the Administration which was able to shed in a 
good measure its lethargy and bureaucratic inhibi- 
tions after the fateful night of June 12. 

The Jana Sangh has had to beat a hasty retreat. 
The agitation it started ostensibly to get its Secre- 
tary released and to get a judicial inquiry instituted, 
has been withdrawn unconditionally. Rather bra- 
zen-facedly the leaders of the Jana Sangh are try- 
ing to give an impression that their demands have 
been accepted. To mislead the public they have 
given statements and issued posters. 

So far asthe release of its Secretary is concer- 
ned, the question is related to the issuance of a 
poster on the morning of June 14 which was widely 
held to be “provocative” and “inflammatory”. 
According to reports in the papers, the Secretary 
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was set free because in the opinion of the court the 
language of that poster was not provocative. This 
means that the whole case hung on the interpreta- 
tion of the language, and with all respscts due to 
the Magistrate, we, like many others, feelotherwise. 

In fact, there is a strong feeling that the pro- 
nouncement on the substantial issue is gratuitous 
because the police had not’yet put up the cae; the 
Magistrate had been approached only for a remand. 
Besides, it should not be forgotten that the state- 
ments issued by the communal leaders during the 
period and the reports appearing in papers like 
Motherland, Panchajanya (Hindi) and Organiser have 
not so far been tested at the judicial forum. This 
judgement in no way closes the option of the adminis- 
tration, nor does it in any way alter the opinion 
of the intelligentsia or the ordinary peace loving 
citizens in regard to communal parties. The fanfare 
with which this release of the Secretary is being 
publicised in the city makes the conduct of the 
party all the more suspect. 

The Jana Sangh is also trumpeting that its 
demands connected with the Bara Hindu Rao inci- 
dents have been conceded by the Administration 
and the agitation has been consequently withdrawn. 
Nothing is farther from the truth, Jana Sangh 
leaders had demanded a judicial enquiry into the 
incidents. The idea was to demoralise the police and 
the Administration, on the one hand, and to delay 
matters onthe other, so that they could cover the signs 
of their sin. The demand has been rightly rejected. 
The kind of enquiry now instituted was demanded 
by the Delhi Pradesh Congress and the Communist 
Party even before the Jana Sangh had started its 
agitation. Also, it isan enquiry to find out the 
causes and circumstances that led to the incidents 
of June 12. It refuses to link the Bara Hindu Rao 
affair with the fire in Swadeshi Market as the Jana 
Sangh demanded. 

The real reason for the Jana Sangh’s withdrawal 
of the agitation was that the party had got publicly 
isolated. Every paper (except, of course, Mother- 
land) of any standing in the city as well as outside 
condemned this agitation and advised the Govern- 
ment to handle the situation asa Jaw and order 
problem and not to deal with the agitators as mem- 
bers of a political party. In whichever locality the 
Jana Sanghis courted arrest, whether in Chandni 
Chowk, Ajmal Khan Road or Connaught Circus, 
the peaceful citizens and the merchants decried them 
for disrupting normal lıfe. 

It is also being circulated in certain circles that 
the central leadership of the Jana Sangh disapproved 
of the behaviour of the Delhi Jana Sangh leaders 
in this matter. Whereas this clearly shows tbe dis- 
comfiture that the party has faced, the whole story 
is being taken by the people with a large pinch of 
salt. There is nothing on the all-India plane which 
should show that the party has changed its attitude 
and policy of promoting communal cleavage. The 
indications rather are to the contrary. In this 
particular case, if the leadership was really interes- 
ted in stopping the mischief, it should have come 
into action immediately: after the incidents of June 
12. That it intervened a week later when the agitation 
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had practically fizzled out, provides sufficient 
basis to believe that they came in only to save the 
face of the party. 

Jana Sangh and its supporters are also trying 
to make people believe that the five years during 
which the party controlled the Administration in 
Delhi were free from communal conflict. They 
perhaps depend upon the credulity of people. Or, 
they think that propaganda can turn falsehood into 
truth. The city of Delhi was free from communal 
violence not only during the five years of the Jana 
Sangh rule but during several years preceding that 
period too when the Jana Sangh was not a force all. 
The five years of Jana Sangh rule in Delhi has, in 
fact, been the period which the party used for 
sowing seeds of disharmony. It is those seeds that 
are sprouting today. 

Delhi had seen communal conflict prior to it only 
during the Partition days when Gandhiji staked his 
life to quench those flames. People of Delhi have 
not yet forgotten those days, nor could they 
forget that it was Godse’s bullet ‘which compelled 
them to go through the mortifying experience of 
witnessing the funeral procession of the Father of 
the Nation. 

It has to be said to the credit of Delhi Congress 
that whatever might be its other weaknesses, it 
consistently fought against communalism. Those 
prone to compromise on this issue were few 
and far between, and could never lay hands on the 
levers of power in the State Congress. It was only 
when the Congress had been corroded with infight- 
ing and corruption that the Jana Sangh, because of 
the absence of any other platform for people’s pro- 
test, got the opportunity to hold power in the 
Capital city. What it could have done to spoil the 
atmosphere can be guaged from the performance 
of its counterparts in States like Uttar Pradesh, 
Bibar, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh where they 
became partners in the SVD Governments. All 
those States witnessed intensification of communal 
tension and even flare-ups like Ranchi. That it 
did not happen in Delhi is not due to the quality 
of the Jana Sangh rule but to the fear of the Cen- 
tral Government which could immediately inter- 
vene and come down with a heavy hand as it did 
during the week following June 12. 

However, the Jana Sangh left no stone unturned 
to sow suspicions and convert this peaceful city into 
a veritable volcano. The leaders and workers of 
the party have got access to the machinery of law 
and order which they craftily manipulated to wreak 
vengeance on their opponents and particularly to 
harass the minority community. This puts a heavy 
responsibility on non-communal political parties 
which have to exert a little more not only to handle 
the problems of the ever-expanding metropolis with 
astuteness but also to unleash a vigorous political 
educational campaign to cleanse the minds of the 
people of the poison injected during the five years of 
the Jana Sangh rule. 

The recent experience has shown that the task is 
none too heavy if non-communal parties and elements 
show the necessary will to perform it. 

On this particular occasion, the non-communal 
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parties have shown commendable vigilance. Their 
efforts in exposing the activities of the communalists 
and continuous activities throughout the city not 
only frustrated the communal parties in their maca- 
bre conspiracy against the people, bul also kept the 
Administration ever on its toes. The civil and secu- 
rity authorities had to remain on guard, and surveil- 
lance at every vulnerable spot was maintained 
throughout. Had the secular parties not responded. 
with the full sense of responsibility, there were all 
the chances that bureaucracy would have dragged 
the matter into the official quagmire of lethargy and 
lassitude, disastrous consequence of which one shud- 
ders to imagine. Even now the residents of the 
locality have been raising an accusing finger against 
the police officers of the region. They feel that the 
reprehensible conflict between the two groups of 
goondas and the attempt to exploit the situation 
could be averted if the local police officials at the 
thana level had used a bit of vision and insight. 

This alone does not suffice, as we are to keep the 
people informed against the machination of the com- 
munalists. The eruption of a communal riot has 
been checked this time, but we have to educate the 
people about the directions where lie the progress 
and prosperity of the nation. The negative role 
alone is not an adequate guarantee against the 
enemies of our composite culture; we have to con- 
script the will and mind of the common man in the 
cause of secularism. The rumour-mongers are more 
dangerous than rioters: they provide the necessary 
atmosphere for peace-breakers. The Congress, the 
CPI, the Sampradayikta Virodhi Committee and other 
enlightened citizens should build up cadre in every 
locality which should be ever ready to go into action 
against communal mischief. The people should func- 
tion as the vanguard against these enemies of peace 
and the organised parties in their own interests 
should make the people conscious of the venomous 
role of communal parties. 

There is a clear hint in this episode for the cus- 
todians of law and order in the Home Ministry. Now 
that the situation has been controlled, they would 
perhaps prefer to call it a local aberration and go 
back to their happy dreams of theek hai (all is 
well !). They would do well to recall that al) the 
communal riots in the country have followed from 
such “local” and “minor” incidents. The incidents 
are magnified through rumours by the same elements 
who tried to use the Bara Hindu Rao scuffle as a 
torch to light the fires in other parts of Delhi. 

In this context they would do well to dust and 
read the files in which they have dumped the demand 
for legal ban on communal and para-military orga- 
nisations. Does the Congress Government need to 
be remained that the Congress in a resolution pass- 
ed three years ago committed itself to such a mea- 
sure? The political parties, Congress as well as 
others, which are committed to secularism, must 
create the necessary mass pressure to get this pro- 
mise fulfilled. 

The national press has reminded the Government 
of the need for a ban on communal and para-mili- 
tary organisations, the political opinion has to come 
into action. 
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Confrontation 
to 
Cooperation 


M. S. N. MENON 


Moscow's peace programme marches on from 

triumph to triumph. From Bonn, once the 
heartland of the cold war, the Soviet Communist 
Party chief Brezhnev went on to Washington, the 
bastion of modern imperialism. Behind this sum- 
mitry for the promotion of peace and cooperation 
lie years of persistent work. 

It is true, at Washington, the fortress did not 
fail in one seige. There isa deep chasm to cross 
of over 50 years of bitter hatred and hostility. But 
between the appeals of V. I. Lenin, the founder of 
the Soviet state, to the conscience of the New World 
to understand the progressive nature of the Russian 
revolution and the appeals of Brezhnev, his successor, 
to the enlightened Americans to recognise the reali- 
ties of our times, there is a world of difference. 

Today, the Soviet Union is strong, influential and 
very much in the centre of the world’s affairs. And 
if President Nixon, the arch anti-communist, pledged 
his plighted work with the USSR for peace and co- 
existence in the world, this is a measure of the defeat 
of imperialism and the triumph of Soviet peace 
policy. 
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It took America sixteen long years from 1917 to 
recognise the state established by the Bolsheviks. But 
then, in 1933, America was going through one of the 
worst crisis of its life—the Great Depression. The 
logic of capitalism collapsed in those days and it took 
the New Deal (‘creeping socialism”, its opponents 
said of it) to nurse American capitalism back to life. 

If today a sense of realism has entered the affairs 
of Washington, it is, again, because America is at 
present going through a great crisis, both social and 
moral. Every instrument of power which America 
fashioned to bring other people under its subservien- 
ce seems to have recoiled on itself. And yet the per- 
ception for the need to get away from the postulates 
of the cold war is not all that clear to the American 
leaders, nor is it universal. There are still powerful 
lobbies, both in the Congress and the US Adminis- 
tration, opposed to normalisation of relations with 
the Soviet Union. The logic of different hopes 
and compulsions turns the American people to 
different goals. America has still to make its final 
choice. 

It was the logic of power that set America out as 
the policeman of the world, and it was the logic of 
power that set it out to contain communism. But it 
was the fallacy of that logic that ultimately led 
Nixon to the Celestial Empire to make a deal with 
Mao against the Soviet Union and Asia. 

The American leaders, of course, did not recog- 
nise this fallacy. They thought, with China on their 
side, they had established a new balance of forces in 
the world to perpetuate their supermacy. They had 
become victims of their own delusions of power. 
Vietnam, that testing ground of US global power, 
became the graveyard of American prestige. 

Today it is the logic of economics—and therefore, 
of course, of politics—that makes the US seek co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. But it is not the 
Soviet Union that is facing an economic crisis as is 
being made out by Western commentators. The 
dollar crisis, the energy crisis, balance of payments 
problem. trade wars with its allies, mounting infla- 
tion and unemployment—all these, like the writings 
on the wall, warn America that its economic power 
is in the wane. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union and other so- 
cialist countries have emerged as a powerful force. 
The share of socialism in world production went up 
from 10 per cent in 1937 to 20 per cent by 1950 and 
to almost 39 per cent by 1972. And the Soviet pro- 
duction alone is 75 per cent of the USA’s. What is 
more, while the Soviet, economy is still in peak form 
with unlimited resources for development, the Ameri- 
can economy is in decline with its resources largely 
depleted. This is no small matter to the American 
leaders. i 

The dollar, a major instrument of America’s 
power, prosperity and pep in the post-war years, is 
now in doldrums. 

But this is not the only American affliction. The 
crisis of confidence in American society, the wide- 
ning credibility gap between the rulers and the ruled 
and, now, the very prostitution of the constitutional 
machinery have all created an explosive situation at 
home. Of course, all these can be remedied. What 
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cannot, however, be remedied easily are the adversi- 
ties of America’s circumstances abroad and the con- 
tradictions with its allies. In fact, it is the change 
in the balance of forces that cannot be remedied. 
Socialism has carved out for itself an irreversible and 
significant position in the world. 

America’s allies in capitalism- are not adding 
strength to their alliance. Today, the European com- 
munity is the greatest challenge to America’s pre-emi- 
nent position in the capitalist world. As Edward 
Heath, the British Prime Minister, once said: “The 
size and influence of the European community, the 
most powerful the world has seen in trade and finance, 
will create a new balance in the world’s trading and 
monetary relations.” That procéss is already taking 
place. 

It is true that there is some vague idea of an 
Atlantic unity, perhaps it only means an awareness 
ofa common civilisation. But beyond that bac- 
oning Zion are the great gulfs of differences that di- 
vide the West. They do not agree on any vital pro- 
blem today—whether it be trade, money or defence. 

Nixon wants a multilateral discussion at the 
highest level, but others are not even sure about who 
should be there. They fear that America, as usual, 
will advance security arguments to wring out econo- 
mic concessions from them. 

If the economic realities of Europe thus compel 
the US to reshape its political situation is even 
more uncertain. France and West Germany, two 
principal powers of Western Europe, are moving away 
from the cold war and, therefore, away from Ame- 
rican policiesin Europe. The French Gaullists are 
still deeply suspicious of Anglo-Saxon designs in 
Western Europe and will continue to resist any 
dimunition in France’s sovereignty. In the mean- 
time, the SPD government of Willi Brandt has 
brought about a new framework for central Europe 
that would be difficult to break. The recognition of 
post-war realities and closer economic relations with 

„the socialist countries have laid the basis for a new 
German role in Europe and the world. All these 
favourable changes have helped to promote the Euro- 
pean Security Conference, now scheduled to open 
on July 3, to which both America and Britain were 
opposed. 

If the US position in Europe is, thus, one of 
weakness, what of its position in the East—with 
Japan and China? Japan served as a major instru- 
ment of American global policy in the East, but it is 
no more true that either the domestic politics of 
Japan or the proclivities of its power elite will permit 
the Japanese rulers to subserve US interests with 
such freedom as they enjdyed before. And if Japan’s 
political options continue to be wide (here it is in 
the same position’as the West European nations), 
its economic options are narrowing. Just as the 
US has recognised the need to cooperate with the 
Soviet Union in order to insure its economic and 
political future, Japan, too, is thinking along similar 
lines. Hence its rapprochement with Peking and 
the moves of Premier Tanaka for closer relations 
with Moscow. And the Japanese who live on other 
peoples’ resources more than any body else, are more 
conscious of the problem of ensuring their livelihood. 
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For them, cooperation with the Soviet Union has 
become a necessity. 

As for China, it continues to pose as the white 
revolutionary knight and still hopes that in wars and 
the misery of the world lies its future glory. But the 
men in Peking, who sawin the Sino-Soviet schism 
the golden opportunity to patch up with Washington, 
must have seen by now that Soviet-American coope- 
ration has brought about a change in the methods, 
if not the objectives, of the imperialists. Thus, even 
though Washington will continue to deepen its rela- 
tions with Peking, it cannot openly sharpen the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. America must ensure the free and 
unhindered supply of Soviet raw meterials. In this 
Japan too will have a stake. Mao must indeed be 
an unhappy man today. The world that he dreamed 
to build with American support has fallen’ like a 
pack of cards. 

Of course, Peking will continue to play the same ` 
role in spite of everything for the crumbs it expects 
to fall from the capitalists’ tables, but it is wily 
enough to know that American support, like its sup- 
port to Chiang Kai-shek earlier, cannot be taken for 
granted. And if the US objective is merely to ex- 
ploit China’s market and resources, particularly 
China’s offshore oil, China will -see no reason to 
give preference to the US when Americais not in a 
position to support China’s great-power objectives. 
This is the first great contradiction which has al- 
ready appeared in Sino-US entente. One thing is 
clear at this stage; Soviet-American cooperation will 
enventually bring about greater detente all over the 
world and this cannot but effect China’s peresent 
political course. It is equally clear that the hopes 
of Peking to use the Russo-American conflict to its 
advantage have been dashed by the improvement 
in the relations between the two major powers. 

The Brezhnew visit to America must be seen in 
the light of these facts. The visit itself is a follow-up 
of the Moscow summit last year and had the imme- 
diate purpose of consolidating and enlarging the 
area of understanding and cooperation. = 

The second summit was, of course, a great success. 
Its achievements are many. But this does not mean 
the contradictions between the two systems—capi- 
talist and socialist—are over. Mr Kenneth Rusk, 
the US Assistant Secretary in the State Department, 
made this clear when he said: “Mutually beneficial 
cooperation is replacing hostility in our relationship 
with the Soviet Union and the people’s Republic of 
China, but the sense of: being adversaries has not 
ended.” But this change itself is of great significance 
for the world. ; 

What are the achievements of the summit ? There 


_is no doubt that the agreement to prevent a nuclear 


war signed by the leaders of the Soviet Union and 
United States is the most significant achievement of 
the summit. But perhaps more important, in a way, 
is the agreement to “consult” each other in the event 
of nuclear aggression by any other country. This will 
effectively curb those who are planning their global 
stakes backed by nuclear might. 

Other significant agreements are (J) on more 
complete measures limiting strategic offensive arma- 
ment; (2) on the strict implementation of the 
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Indo-China agreements, on the early end to the con- 
flict there and the stand that the political future of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia should be left to the 
respective people to determine, free from outside 
interference; (3) on the need to make the European 
Security Conference a success; (4) on the need for 
mutual reduction of forces and armaments and asso- 
ciated measures in Central Europe (discussion to 
begin in October this year); (5) on promotion of 
the quickest settlement of the Middle East crisis, 
taking into consideration the interests of all the 
countries concerned in the area, including the Pales- 
tinians; (6) on the recognition that mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation and peaceful relations should 
be strengthened; and (7) on the determina- 
non to step up Russo-American trade conside- 
rably. 

No doubt these are significant agreements which 
can change the course of human history. But there 
will be critics (in fact criticism of the summit results is 
already being voiced in America, Western Europe, 
and particularly in China. It has been said that these 
agreements are not in the nature of binding treaties, 
that no agreement hasbeen reached on West Asia, 
that American economic involvement in Siberian 
development would have political repercussions, and 
so on. Obviously, the way to detente is a slow pro- 
cess and one must move step by step, more so because 


the cold warriors are still powerful in the Western 


countries. 

Apart from the major agreements which have 
relevance for the world, a number of bilateral agree- 
ments were reached during the Nixon visit to Moscow 
in such fields as environmental protection, coopera- 
tion in medical science, and technology. These have 
now been reaffirmed. Four other major agreements 
reached during Brezhnev’s visit are on cooperation 
in the fields of research in agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and oceanography, and another on expanding 
cultural and scientific exchanges. 

What are the implications of the summit to the 
world? Obviously, the cold war has come to an 
end, as Brezhnev said. Butthe element of rivalry 
remains. However, there is also a perception on the 
part of American rulers that the cold war is barren 
and counter-productive, and that the people of the 
Third World should be given freedom to chalk out 
their destiny free from serious interference by out- 
side forces. 

The summit agreements have been welcomed by 
statesmen all over the world, though with reserva- 
tions. But Peking has not yet thought it fit to in- 
form its public about the Washington summit. In 
fact, Premier Chou En-lai and his Foreign Minister 
Chi Peng-fei have been doing their worst in the past 
few months to aggravate the cold war. No doubt, 
Peking looks upon the summit results with great 
despondency, for its hope for hegemony was based 
on creating US-Soviet conflict. In this connection 
the New York Times wrote that Moscow’s price for 
a continuation of amity towards the USA ‘“‘is a flow 
of multi-billion-dollar American credits that will tie 
the United States economy for decades to come to 
Soviet fuel and other deliveries from Siberia thus 
give this country an economic interest in the continued 
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Soviet hegemony over Siberia vis-a-vis China” 
(emphasis mine). 

This is a highly significant statement and Peking 
is not likely to miss its imports. It has hoped to 
confront the Soviet Union with American assistance. 
That hope now recedes far into the background. If 
Peking’s dispute with the Soviet Union is frozen, 
then this will have its impact on Sino-Indian pro- 
blems. If, however, Peking continues to march on 
its perilous course, it is bound to be more isolated 
in the process. J} 

The coming together of the two major powers 
has released the world from the cold war postures 
and inhibitions. One can expect the anti-communist 
governments all over the world making a bee-line 
towards Moscow in order to improve their relations. 
This will have a beneficial impact on the evolution 
of the politics of these countries. 

The Washington summit is of crucial importance 
to the economic development of the world. But 
most commentators have either ignored this aspect 
or chosen to emphasise its economic advantage to 
the Soviet Union. In fact, the summit will free in- 
ternational trade from all its present prohibitions 
andembargos. There will be freer flow of scientific 
and technological information. There will be combi- 
ned efforts, not only in Siberia but elsewhere as well, 
to develop raw material resources. One‘can expect 
faster economic development in the developing 
countries. All these augur well for the world. And 
the Soviet Union, which is now a major source of 
assistance to the developing countries, can become 
morte effective in its help now that it has set before 
itself a more ambitious development plan. 

Indeed the world has reached a stage when it 
can look to its future with brighter hopes. But the 
end to the era of confrontation must lead to the 
Tealisation ihat the attitudes, institutions and other 
vestiges built on the fear psychosis must now be 
given up. The Soviet peace programme has cut 
through many of the major impediments. 
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Education: 
Passport 
to 
Nowhere 


N 


KALPANA SAHNI 


Hennes such as “Alleged suicide’ attempt by 

student who failed in H. Sec.”, “Trouble at 
Banaras Hindu University”, “Lucknow University 
set ablaze”, “Students caught cheating—Exams post- 
poned”, “Degrees burnt at convocation’, have re- 
cently become a common feature in the daily news- 
papers. Student unrest is gathering such a momen- 
tum in the country that its cause can no longer be 
explained away by labelling it “hooliganism”, 
“goonda elments”, or “political parties using inno- 
cent students as scapegoates’’. 

The Indian student is gradually but increasingly 
becoming aware of the rottenness of the entire educa- 
tional system. The syllabus and the teaching methods 
are archaic, and they have decayed to a point where 
they have losttouch with the realities of today. The 
degrees the students get are mere scraps of paper 
which indicate nothing about the intelligence of the 
person. They are not even useful to ensure employ- 
ment. India today, after more than twenty-five years 
of Independence can “boast” of 29.4 per cent literacy 
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on the one hand, lakhs of educated unemployed, on 
the other. In the limited space it will not be possible 
to go into great detail or cover all the aspects of the 
existing educational system in India, I shall, there- 
fore, be dealing mainly with the elitist nature of 
education and the lack of uniformity arising from it 
in the entire system, British methods and the quality 
in the educational institutions, and the Exams. 

The contradictions in the present educational 
system are Closely linked to the socio-economic con- 
ditions of the country. In a mixed economy, the 
educational system caters primarily to the ruling 
classes. Their direct intervention in all branches of 
education is necesary to enable them to maintain 
their positiori of power. In India, too, the system is 
essentialiy elitist in character, beginning with the 
primary and secondary school levels right up to the 
universities. As far back as 1854 the British, in 
order to propagate the colonial mentality and keep 
the local inhabitants subservient, decided to set up 
public schools by law for the Indian princes and the 
wealthy classes. Today, these public schools, along 
with thé convents and other institutions founded 
by the missionaries as aids to conversion, cater to 
the privileged classes. Only they can afford to pay 
the exorbitant fees required to graduate from these 
institutions with a fluency in the English language. 

Inevitably, this elitist education is accompanied 
with an utter ignorance and contempt for all that is 
Indian. It is the Anglicised offsprings of the ruling 
elite that join prestigious colleges ce Stephens, Elphi- 
nstone, St. Xaviers’s) or go abroad to West for higher. 
studies. If they bother to return, they secure the 
most lucrative jobs in the country, From these jobs 
they-are able to hold the reins of power in industry, 
administration, and law and order. This elite educa- 
tion naturally prevents any uniformity in the educa- 
tional system of the country as a whole, where the 
vast majority of the students attend Government 
schools. There is, thus, an enormous range in the 
standards of education existing. 

However, one common feature pervades all these 
educational institutions—an outdated British system 
and methods of education. This had been set up 
originally according to J. Macaulay, not with the aim 
of enlightening the “natives”. Its sole goal was to 
create a stratum from among the Indians who would 
act as intermediaries between the rulers and the ruled. 
As it was imperative that this native be subservient 
and unquestioning, there wasno roomin his edu- 
cation fora critical appraisal. Moreover, India’s 
past history and culture was distorted and ridiculed 
8o that the student might feel ashamed of his own 
country. Thus, the colonialists succeeded in raising 
white-collared workers who silently carried out their 
orders. 

Somehow the education framework inherited at 
Independence was not considered important enough 
to change. Thus, right up to the present day we 
continue with that heritage left to us by our so-called 

~ benefactors. Nothing more striking can illustrate 
this subjugated mentality of ours than a look at a 
prescribed text-book of Indian History of the British 
period. An Advanced History of India by R.C. Majum- 
dar, H. C. Roychaudhuri ‘and K.- Dutta is a glaring 
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example of the sycophantic approach of many of our 
Indian histerians. The national uprising of 1857, 
which these enlightened historians continue to regard 
as the “Mutiny”, is considered ‘‘in the main a mili- 
tary outbreak, which was taken advantage of by cer- 
tain discontented princes and landlords”. The mas- 
ses, they further explain, were alienated from the 
mutineers “and sympathised with the British Govern- 
ment, as it maintained law and order, which the 
masses in a country always prefer to anything else”. 
If the mutineers were “guilty’’ of terrible enormities, 
the British troops also tarnished the fair name of 
their country. The warped attitude of the authors 
of this book towards our own history is repeated by 
several other writers—the most widely circulated one 
amongst school children and colleges being L. 
Mukherjee’s text-books. It is lamentable that this 
is being absorbed by today’s youth. 


Critical Approach Absent 


Rumour has it that the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation is revising the present History text-books. 
One can only hope and wart. For the present, how- 
ever, the question is not only about “History”. There 
is a complete absence of a critical approach in our 
educational system There is no encouragement to 
develop a critical appraisal of issues, nor is a ques- 
tioning mind developed—either at home or at the 
educational institutions. 

The knowledge imparted is more often useless, 
superfluous and barren, having no link with the ob- 
jective realities of what exists in the world. The 
eighth class school children have “General Know- 
ledge”? as one of their subjects. Itisa ‘Ghost’ 
subject in as much as there are neither classes held 
for it throughout the year, nor a teacher to teach it. 
The students are expected to cram answers to obs- 
cure questions and then to appear for the exam. 
Some of the questions from S. C. Dhtta’s Graded 
General Knowledge Tests which the students cram 
are as follows: Name the Roman province which in- 
cluded France, Switzerland, Germany and Italy. The 
Parliament of which country is often called the Mo- 
ther of Parliaments? In which stadium is the Eng- 
lish Cup Final played? For what farms is Patago- 
nia, South America, famous? Who wears a mitre 
and carries a crozier? Knowledge acquired in this 
manner is naturally forgotten the moment the student 
leaves the premises of the institution. What is even 
more appalling is the fact that all this “knowledge” 
1s forced on to the student using drill-sergeant me- 
thods. 

Universities require compulsory 66 per cent, 75 
per cent or 77 per cent (varying from university to 
university) attendance. Compulsion cannot replace 
the quest for knowledge, nor ensure the quality of 
learning. This distressful state of affairs is found 
even more commonly in the Government-run schools 
where over-crowding is a common feature. The tea- 
cher who gets a bare subsistence wage can hardly be 
expected to give individual attention to a class of 
40-50 students, and give of her best. 

One of the most deplorable feature in our educa- 
tion is that a student’s intelligence is gauged by the 
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marks he gets—be it tests or examinations. In our 
country, no other criterion for testing intelligence 
exists. For, not only is the educational system eli-. 
tist in nature, it has been made into a business too. 
The existing examination system in the country gene- 
rates an unhealthy spirit of competitiveness where thé 
strongest Survives. More often than not the survi- 
vors are graduates of elitist institutions. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, we find a keen sense 
of competition amongst the public schools, the con- 
vents and private schools all of whom scramble for 
the best result, so that there is a greater demand for 
that particular school, which can then charge higher 
fees. Some convents take three years tutoring their 
students for the school certificate exam which only 
requires two years. A well-known public school in 
Delhi specially coaches a few of its bright students 
so that they might appear on the merit list in the 
finals, thereby raising the school’s prestige. But 
what happens to the great bulk of the students? They 
are ignored for they do not serve the aims of the 
school. 

When a person’s entire capabilities aie judgea 
solely by the percentage obtained in an exam, have 
we the right to blame students who resort to cheat- 
ing, or to buying guess-papers or studying one-third 
of the entire course just before the exam in the hope 
that at least five questions of the lot he has crammed 
will come? Examinations, marks and divisions in 
the results which should be incidental, overshadow the 
entire educational system. They make or unmake a 
person for life. By rearing an unhealthy attitude ot 
competitiveness the whole system of exams BECOMES 
“farcical. 

In his article “Exams, a Copying Spare (Times 
Weekly April 29, 1973), Ashwini Sarin goes through 
a lot of trouble unearthing details of the means and 
methods of cheating employed by students in various 
colleges in Uttar Pradesh during their exams. Althou- 
gh he questions the morality of cheating, he comple- 
tely evades the main issue by isolating the examina- 
tion system from the entite educational process. Like- 
wise, ın the same issue, Jitendra Bhargava feels that 
one of the factors responsible for cheating is “the 
lackadaisical attitude of an increasing number of 
students to their studies”, and goes on to suggest 


‘that “if mass copying is allowed to continue on the 


present scale it will have serious repercussions and 
make a mockery of the educational system’’. Perhaps 
one of these days the author will wake up and dis- 
cover to his chagrin that the system is already a 
mockery. Ambiguous statements like “firm steps 
should be taken”, etc carry no real impact. 


Oatcasts and Misfits 


What is necessary is the nationalisation of the 
education system and to unify the entire network in 
the country. That is the only way of scrapping the 
elitist character in education, and eventually afford- 
ing equal opportunities for all. The Education 
Minister told the Parliamentary Consultative Com- 
mittee for Education on June 20 that public 
schools had volunteered to reserve 25 per cent of 
their seats for the Central Government scholarship 
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holders. This does not in any way help érase elitism. 
The harmful values that the public schools impart 
will now embrace the 25 per cent who, as it is, will 
be social outcasts and misfits in such institutions. 

Instead of talking the plunge to unify the pattern 
of education, the Government seems to believe in 
the motto: one step forward, two steps back. In 
June, at the conference of the Committee of Educa- 
tionists and Student Leaders, it was noted that text- 
books from eleven States had been revised. Ina 
unified pattern of education, production of text- 
books should be centrally administered. Education 
should differ from State to State only as far as the 
medium of instruction is concerned, and not the 
standard of education. 

A plunge should be taken to change the entire 
syllabus and methods of teaching. It should be 
brought more uptodate so as to bridge the gulf 
between the myth that is taught and the reality that 
exists. Education should be geared towards enligh- 
tenment, not merely literacy. For that a critical 
approach, the ability to analyse, and a complete 
understanding of the subject should be the most 
important criteria. 

For the students to comprehend fully the prob- 
lems of the country it is imperative to get them out 
of the class-rooms and into the midst of their society. 
The programme of Youth against Famine has reveal- 
ed the enthusiasm of the younger generation, their 
willingness to participate and help in the tasks of 
the nation. Some students of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, for example, have taken the initiative and ap- 
proached the authorities to open a Land University, 
designed to supplement college lectures with seminars 
on urban and rural problems, as well as work in the 
areas concerned. A team of students has already 
got down to it, built a drainage canal in the slums 
of Bombay, worked during their vacations ina 
village in Maharashtra, simultaneously studying the 
socio-economic conditions in the area. 


Initiative by Students 


These actions once again reveal that the initiative 
has to be taken by the students since the authorities 
have nothing better to offer than promises. Al- 
though the Ministry of Education has time and again 
declared the idea of mobilising students to eradicate 
illitracy, noching has been done so far. If one is 
seriously trying to build socialism in the country, as 
the Government professes to do, it cannot be done 
where the literacy rate is only 29.4 per cent. 

The Government would do well to look at other 
educational systems outside the country. Ina plan- 
ned economy, for instance, the syllabus and college 
intake fur various subjects changes every few years to 
meet the requirements of the current period. Thus, 
the nation knows the number of specialists required 
in a given field over a certain period of time and the 
number of students is admitted accordingly to the 
various faculties. Planned in this manner one can 
avoid the disastrous situation that exists in India, a 
country trying to industrialise and yet unable to give 
jobs to more than 50,000 engineers. 

In the Soviet Union, for instance, teaching is done 
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through lectures, seminars and field workin a given 
subject. A subject taught at the lecture will be fol- 
lowed up in an open discussion on it at the seminar, 
where each student is required to come prepared. It 
is through discussions such as these that the. student 
can reach some conclusion. For these seminars the 
class is divided into groups of 5-6 persons. 

It might be useful to look into the examination 
system there, devoid of the unhealthy spirit of com- 
petitiveness. Their grading system, as in many 
other European countries, is minimised to five marks, 
5 being excellent, About two weeks before the 
exams, the students are given a list of 25 to 30 ques- 
tions, which cover the entire course. Most of the 
exams are oral ard have a board of examiners for 
each subject. A student has to pick up a card from 
a dozen others which are lying face down-wards. 
Each of the cards has 2-3 questions from the list of 
25-30. He is given time to prepare it, to jot down 
points and then answer before the Board. Questions 
other than the ones on the card, can also be put to 
the student. 

This system has three advantages—first, the pos- 
sibility of using guess-papers is ruled out and know- 
ledge of the subject is the main criteria; secondly, 
there is more of an imperial audience; and thirdly, 
what to my mind is very important, is that a student 
who is told his result straight after his exam and is 
dissatisfied with his results can always, at any time, 
retake theexam. Learning thereby becomes much 
more important as a natural process sought for its 
own sake. i 


Devoid of Purpose 


Our Government is very much in the know of 
the students’ attitude not only from ‘“‘walk-outs” and 
morchas, but even more recently from the scathing 
remarks made by some of them at the conference of 
the Committee of Educationists and Student Leaders. 
Deepak Mallik (BHU) did not mince words in stating 
that the educational system was abstract, devoid of 
any purpose, and an undesirable continuation of 
the Macaulay days. 

Either the Government wakes up and pays heed 
to these words or faces the ever-growing wrath of 
the students. 
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Trends of 
Urbanisation in 


Central 
Mithila 


K. K. LAL DAS 


IS article depicts the urbanisation trends in the 
area comprising Darbhanga, Samastipur and 
Madhubani which now have the status of districts 
according to the recent scheme of reorganisation of 
districts in Bihar. 

Until December 1972, they formed the sub-divi- 
sions of the parent district of Darbhanga. They lie 
between the eastern section of Mithila comprising 
the districts of Saharsa and Purnea, on the one 
hand, and the western reorganised districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Sitamarhi and Vaishali, on the other. 
These three districts, thus, on account of their geo- 
graphically central position, may be considered to be 
the core region of Mithila having Maithili as a great 
regional force of an overwhelming majority of people 
inhabiting this part of the State. The social and 
cultural threads are woven with Maithili as a link 
language in the centre of the Tirhut Division. They 
also continue to carry the legacy of old traditions 


- Author is Lecturer in the P.G. Department of Geography, 
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and culture of Raja Janak in all their manifestations. 
It was here that great scholars like Yagyavalkya, 
Udyotkar, Vachaspati, Mandan and others contri- 
buted much to the cultural renaissance of this geo- 
graphically rich and fertile area. 

Unfortunately, however, problems connected with 
the rapid rise of population during the past several- 
decades, coupled with slow and sluggish economic 
growth, have eaten into the vitals of this heartland 
and are ever present in the districts under study. 
Urban growth-trends in a developing economy 
deserve utmost attention for a balanced regional 
planning of these backward areas. 

Geographical Setting: Geographically speaking, 
the areas lie within 25°28 and 26°40° North Latitu- 
des and extend between 85°31’ and 86°44’ East Lon- 
gitudes. The three districts of Darbhanga, Samasti- 
pur and Madhubani taken together cover an area of 
about 8,539 square kilometres and have, according 
to 1971 census, a total population of 52,33,904. 
Representing only 5.02 per cent of the State’s total 
area, these districts contain as high as 9.30 per cent 
of the total population of Bihar in 1971. The share 
of total urban population of 2,31,996 or 443 per 
cent is awfully low, if considered against the back- 
ground of the State as a whole (9.99 per cent) and 
all India (19.87 per cent) averages. (See Table 1). 

Ata time when balanced regional development 
has become the objective of planning in the country, 
it does not augur well that this region should have 
an appallingly low pace of urban growth. The sole 
reason is that it is characterised by a predominantly 
agricultural economy. As such, these districts are 
totally rural in character. Secondly, they are extre- 
mely poor in vital mineral resources to make them 
capable of becoming industrially advanced. From 
Table 1 it becomes apparent that the pace of urban 
growth is very much uneven. Darbhanga—boasting 
of a city population of over 1,32,000 (8.70 per cent) 
at its headquarters by the same name—is the solitary 
urban centre in the whole of the new district of Dar- 
bhangs. By contrast, Samastipur and Madhubani 
districts have respectively three and two towns, 
although their relative urban population percentage 
fall much below four which is roughly half that of 
the district of Darbhanga. . 

Growth óf Urban Population: Regional Aspect: 
The region’s total urban population of 2,31,996 
lives in six urban centres which altogether cover a 
small area of about 45sq km. There is a marked 
concentration of towns along the river banks. Cen- 
turies ago the rivers provided facilities for trade 
on their banks. Examples of this riverine sites are 
to be seen in the case of Darbhanga which was locat- 
ed by the side of Baghmati river, and Madhubani 
and Samastipur growing on the banks of Kamla and 
Burhi Gandak. Since 1950, the Kamla has shifted 
its course further to the east! and now flows near 
Jhanjharpur in the district of Madhubani. Among 
the towns, Darbhanga, Madhubani, Samastipur and 
Rosera appear to have existed since 1901 when their 








1 K.K.L. Das, Darbhanga Distiict—A Study in Population 
eee Patna University MA Geography Dissertation, 
3 p 1 
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Table 1 
SALIENT FEATURES OF URBAN POPULATION GROWTH 











Districts Area Sq Km Population, 1971 Percentage of Urban No of 
—— — Population to Towns 
Total Urban Total 
Darbhanga 2250 15,17,151 1,32,059 8.70 1 
Samastipur 2808 18,24,714 57,101 3.13 3 
Madhubani 3481 18,92,039 42,836 2.26 2 
Regional total 8539 52,33,904 2,31,996 4.43 6 
State average 174,000 56,353,369 56,33,966 9.99 202 
All-India average 3200,000 547,949,809 109,094,309 19.87 2921 


Source: Compiled from the Census of India 1971, Series I, Paper-I of 1972, Final Population, New Delhi, 


1972, 


Table 2 


URBAN POPULATION GROWTH SINCE 1901 


[First figures refer to absolute Population and those immediately 


rease (+) decrease (—)] 


below represent decennial percentage inc- 








Urban centres 1901 I911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 
Darbhanga 66,244 62,628 53,700 60,776 69.203 84,816  1,03,016 1,32,052 
— — 5.46 —14.26 + 12.99 + 14.05 +22.56 +21.46 428.26 

Madhubani 17,802 16,500 16,582 19,739 20,272 23,289 28,229 32,919 
— —7,31 +0.50 +13.31 -+7.89 +14.85 +21.24 +16.61 

Samastipur 9,101 . 9,168 8,017 9,891 13,293 19,366 25,726 31,566 
— +0.74 —12.55 +23.38 +34.39 +45.09 +32.84 422.70 

Rosera 10,245 8,223 8,187 8,869 10,154 12,067 13,142 14,788 
— — 19.74 —0.44 +8.33 +14.49 +18.84 +8.91 411.48 

Dalsingsarai 7,853 12,538 10,747 
` — +59.66 —14.50 

Jainagar 6,113 6,598 4,337 7,011 7,904 9,917 
— +9.93 —34.27 +61.66 +12.74 +25.29 

Region's Total 1,03,392 96,519 92,599  1,05,773 1,17,259 154,396 1,90,555 2,31,996 
= —6.65 —4,06 -+13.20 +11.88 +31.67 +23.42 121.69 

State average = —1.92 +9.03 22.00 > 432.99 437.07 +5094 -+4445 


Source: Compiled from the Census of Bihar 1961: Darbhanga District Census Hand Book, Patna, 1967. 


total population was about 1,03,400. Jainagar emerg- 
ed as a town only at the 1921 Census, while Dalsing- 
sarai got the status ofan urban centre at a much 
later date, after the fifties of this century. 

It is noteworthy that the growth of different ur. 
ban centres has been studied since 1901. The data 
given in Table 2 reveal absolute urban population as 
well asits census variations. The growth in the 
districts under study is very low as compared to that 
of the State as a whole. The percentage of urban 
growth during various decades in Bihar in general 
and the area under study in particular may be 
visualised from two sets of figures which speak of 
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very slow pace of urbanization, namely, 22.00 and 
13.20 (1921-31), 32.99 and 11.86 (1931-41), 37.07 
and 31.67 (1941-51), 50.94 and 23.42 (1951-61), and 
44.45 and 21.69 (1961-71). Except in 1941-51, the 
contrast in respect of the pace of urban growth seems 
very pronounced in all the decades. Obviously, 
during all the previous decades the region lagged 
behind the State average. i 

A study 6f Table 2 reveals that the growth of diffe- 
rent town has been far from uniform. Like the 





*S.M. Karimi, “Trends of Modern Urban Growth in Bihar 
Plan”, Geographical Outlook, Vol VIII, 1970-71; p 45. 
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growth of total population, the two successive decad- 
es of 1911 and 1921, since 1901, have been marked 
by a sharp decline of the order of 6.65 and 4.06 per 
cent, respectively. This has been the case with all 
the urban centres. 

(i) Darbhange District: Darbhanga, the only 
town and also the headquarters of the district, which 
boasts of being enumerated as a city on the strength 
of its 1961 population data, has had a chequered 


‘career since 1901. Due to natural valamities, parti- 


cularly large deaths and large-scale suffering of its 
population from diseases and natural distress, the 
subsequent two decades of 1911 and 1921 have been 
marked by a sharp decline in its urban population. 
While the town dwellers to Darbhanga stood 73,561 
in 1891, this figure was exceeded after six decades, 
only in 1951. This obviously means that the period 
between 1891 and 1941 has not been marked by 
acceleration which could gear up its urban potentia- 
lity. The intervening censal decades also suffered from 
loss in urban strength. 

The percentage of growth of the town during 
1951 and 1961 is more or less stationary (about 22) 
but this surpassed the 194] figure (14 per cent) by 
a comfortable margin. This may be explained 
due to natural increase consequent upon an 
improvement in public health measures as also 
due to latent economic development. The current 
decade of 1961-71 has experienced a much higher 
growth due to an all-round development of road 
transport, trade and commerce, setting up of an 
industrial estate as well as visible signs of increase in 
infra-structure of economy, 

(ii) Madhubani District: This district has two 
towns to its credit, namely, Madhubani and Jainagar. 
So far as Madhubani is concerned, its urban popula- 
tion has also fluctuated during 1911 and 1921 be- 
cause of unfavourable malarial climate, death and 
diseases, as also flood ravages wrought by the 
Kamla river which passed by its southern fringe. It 
was only in 1921-1931 that there Seems to have been 
a substantial gain of 13.31 percent. The two later 
decades following 1931 have shown a little increase 
in its population because of a shiftin the course of 
the Kamla river further to the east which resulted 
in an improvement in socio-economic conditions 
The severity of floods and their effects was lessened 
by the fifties of the century. The growth, therefore, 
during 1951-61 and 1961-71 has been rather subs- 
tantial (that is, 21.24 and 16.61 per cent) compared 
to the figures of 1931-41 and 1941-51. Part of this 
gain has resulted from natural increase and from a 
general improvement in public health conditions 

Besides, Madhubani has a well-developed khadi 
and handloom weaving and spinning works which 
attracted a large population from its suburbs, 
Madhubani is still grouped as a class III town. 
According to recent notification by the Government, 
Madhuban: has become the headquarters of the dist- 
rict of Madhubani. This will surely to give a fillip 
to its urban structure and augurs well for its future 
development. 

Lying ön the Bihar-Nepal border, Jainagar 
originally developed asa trade centre since 1921. 
Among the urban centres of the old district of 
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Darbhanga, its growth during the past seven decades 
has taken place by fits and starts. Its 1921 population 
of 6,113 rose to 6,598 (7.93 per cent) in 1931 but it 
substantially came down to 4,337 in 1941, thus 
registering a decline of the order of 34 per cent over 
the 1931 figure. Later decades saw a decennial 
increase of 61.66 per cent during 1941-51 and further 
12.74 per cent during 1951-61. Its urban population 
rose to 25.29 per cent during the present decade of 
1961-71. This sporadic and irregular growth pattern 
may be related to the behaviour of the Kamla river 
as well as to its border trade with Nepal which ‘has 
fluctuated over the years. 

(iii) Samastipur District: Of the parent districts, 
the new district of Samastipur has three towns of 
various sizes. Located on the right bank of the 
Burhi-Gandak river, Samastipur town stands in 
marked conttast to the others described above. With 


‘the sole exception of 1921, no decade since 1901 has 


exhibited any drop in its urban population. Its 1901 
population of 9,101 rose to 31,566 in 1971—obvious- 
ly a gain of about 350 per cent during the past seven 
decades. This is indeed an appreciable spurt. Most 
spectacular has been its percentage rise of 45.09 
during the single decade in 1941-51. Despite the 
occasional floods in the Burhi-Gandak, which 
partially skirts the town, its phenomenal rise may be 
attributed to its locational advantage. 

It lies at the centre of the crossing of roads and 
rail lines from diferent directions. Due to this 
strategic importance, it emerged as a big railway 
junction with its communication link with vital trade 
centres in and around this district as well as its 
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neighbourhood. It has also the distinction of being 
the transport town? so much so that its economic 
activities have recently developed due to the cons- 
truction of a masonary bridge (Rajendrapul) across 
the Ganga between Hathidah and Simaria. This has 
significanty brought Samastipur town much closer 
to various parts of the State. It boasts of numerous 
fair weather roads, a National Highway, in addition 
to broad and meter gauge rail lines running in 
almost all directions from Samastipur as the focal 
point. 2 ~ 
The creation of Samastipur as the headquarters 
of the new district by the same name clearly indi- 
cates that great future development is awaited. Not 
very faraway from here lies the great industrial 
complex of Barauni whose future development is 
bound to induce urban strength to this town. 

The other two towns, Rosera and Dalsingsarai, 
are small compared to Samastipur. The growth of 
Rosera town has been more halting than any other 
town of the old district. Its town population of 
10,245 in 1901 declined through all census decades 
up to 1941 and it was only after 1950 that its urban 
growth can be said to have recoverd its_ initial 
population of 1961. Considering its decennial per- 
centage increase, the figures of 18.84 in 1951 and 
and 8.9! in 1961 by any standard look ridiculously 
low. The chief reason of a low increase is its loca- 
tion in the Burhi-Gandak-Kareh doab, making 
Rosera very much vulnerable to spill floods of 
damaging proportions. From the point of view of 
accessibility as well, the town is not suitably located. 
The roads and the rail line are in precarious con- 
dition duringthe monsoon. Over and above, the 
town is eclipsed by the development of the Barauni 
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industrial complex towards south-east whereby chief 
advantages of its urban development are more or less 
lost in oblivion. 

Dalsingsarai, which came into existence in 1951, 
has undergone a spectacular growth. Its initial 
population of 7,853 rising to 12,536 in 1961 is indi- 
cative of a phenomtnal decennial increase of the 
order of nearly 60 per cent, a marked gain indeed. 
It has benefited from an urban sprawl around 
Barauni to which it is connected by an all-weather 
motorable road, a National Highway, in addition to 
narrow and broad gauge rail links. However, a drop 
in its town population from 12,536 (1961) to 10,747 
(1971) may be ascribed to the coming up of the big 
township at Barauni, not very far away from Dal- 
singsarai. It continues chiefly as a small centre of 
trade catering to local needs of the rural population 
of this region. 

Growth Indices in the Region: The urban popula- 
tion of the districts under study as a whole is grow- 
ing slowly which is clear as the sequal will show. A 
study of growth trends made with reference to 1901 
as the base year (1901=100) clearly brings out the 
fact. The trends as a whole reveal that growth indi- 
cesin all the three districts under review during 
various decades have been 93(1911), 89 (1921), 102 
eee 113(1941), 149(1951), 184(1961) and 224(1971). 

tis remarkable that growth indices of the urban 
population of the region is very much similar to its 
rural counterpart which also speaks of the outlook 
for future. These figures point to a promising growth 
index. However, considering the agriculture-oriented 
economy of the three districts and also the almost 
fixed number of. towns—only six in number since 
1951—one would very much hope that the figures do 
not give an encouraging outlook for greater urbanis- 
ation in Darbhanga, Madhubani and Samastipur 
taken together. 

From the above account it becomes obvious that 
these districts are predominantly agricultural. On 
account of the failure of rural areas to provide an 
all-time employment to primary workers dependent 
on agriculture and allied activities, there has been, 
of late, a tendency fora drift of rural population 
from villages to towns. A large number of them 
move to towns in search of jobs. Since all towns 


` have more or less an agrarian base which is coupled 


with poor economic incentives, they are not capable 
of ensuring employment to all these distress migrants, 
In addition, there is a complete absence of mineral 
resources in the districts which would improve the 
situation. Obviously there is a lack of economic 
incentive necessary for a steady growth of urbanisa- 
tion. It becomes quite clear that bulk of these towns, 
as many as five in number, belong to class III (20,000 
to 49,999), class IV (10,000 to 19,999) and class V 
(5,000 to 9,999) categories of towns. Even the city 
of Darbhanga has a great majority of its urban dwel- 
lers depending more on administrative and miscella- 
neous ‘services rather than on industry, trade or 
commerce. There are some industrial establishments, 
that is, sugar, handloom, rice, oil, dal mills, etc. 
Unfortunately, however most of these are agro-based . 
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yy men’s equality has been 
discussed for years from 
many different angles. Some 


refer to the women’s intellectual 
equality, others plead for social 
justice, and still others speak of 
women’s usefulness as labour 
power. Certain elements, on the 
other hand, advocate the conser- 
vative view that the function of 
women should be confined to the 
family. 


Socialism approached the 


Madam Avramova is member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Bulgaria, and member of the 
Editoiral Board -of the journal, Prob- 
lems of Peace and Socialism published 
from Prague. She recently visited India 
asthe head of a delegation from this 
journal at the invitation of the National 
Council of CPI. 
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question from the standpoint of 
the woman’s position in society 
and, more specifically, with re- 
gard to the working-class struggle 
for the new social system in 
which the means of production 
are the possession of the working 
people, free labour is the main 
historic-social factor, and the 
individual, his development and 
happiness, is the main concern of 
the state and society. 

The working-class struggle for 
socialist reconstruction is a strug- 
gle for the emancipation of all 
toilers from exploitation. It is 
in this and only in this struggle 
that women can win liberation. 

. Historical practice has-shown 
that socialism—first in the Soviet 
Union and later, following the 
Second World War, also in other 
countries—has given women full 
equality, making them equal 
citizens and active participants in 
socia] labour and the administra- 
tion of society. Socialism has 
provided effective conditions for 
women’s development as indivi- 
duals, assuring respect for them 
as human beings, and affording 
favourable conditions for the 
performance of their functions of 
motherhood. ` 

I should like to dwell ona 
few facts, illustrating the condi- 
tion of women in my country, 
Socialist Bulgaria. Facts speak 
for themselves, and are more con- 
vincing than mere words. 

Out of the work force that 
produces the material goods in 
my country, as many as 44.4 per 
cent are women. Illiteracy in- 
herited from the capitalist past, 
has long been wiped out. At 
present, all girls, along with boys, 
are covered by the legislative 
provisions for compulsory eight- 
year schooling and, under the 
new, recently introduced educa- 
tional system, all’ children—boys 
and gitls alike—will soon receive 
a full secondary education 

Girls have broad access to 
professional training establish- 
ments: in the total enrolment of 
the two-year higher schools, girls 
make up 68.5 per cent, and 51.6 
per cent in universities and higher 
educational establishments. A 
high general standard of culture 
and sound professional training 
enable women to engage on a 
mass scale in trades and profes- 


sions determinative for the eco- 
nomy and culture. 

Women comprise 59.3 per 
cent of teaching staff ‘in various 
educational establishments, 58 
per cent of the country’s econo- 
mists, 41.7 per cent of the medi- 
cal personnel, 25.4 per cent of 
the engineers, 36 per cent of the 
agronomists, and so on. And 
here are a few highly impressive 
camparative figures: the women-to- 
men ratio among engineers in 
Bulgaria is 1:3, in the United 
States 1:180, in Britain 1:300, and 
in Canada 1:500 ! 

Women’s equality in Bulgaria 
is guaranteed legislatively. Wo- 
men participate broadly in the ` 
country’s administration—in Par- 
liament, Government, factory ad- 
ministration, trade unions, and 
in mass and political organisa- 
tions. 

The state displays deep con- 
cern for motherhood. Let me 
cite justtwo facts. In capitalist 
Bulgaria, only 7.1 per cent of all 
births occutred in maternity hos- 
pitals, whereas now the figure is 
98.6 per cent! In 1935-1939, 
women’s life expectancy was 52.5 
years, and in 1965-1967 it was 
72.5 years! 

I could cite many more bene- 
fits that women derive from soci- 
alism, though, of course, there 
are still many as yet unsolved 
problems. 

In Bulgaria, the building of 
socialism has entered a new stage: 
we are now building the develo- 
ped socialist society. It is now 
possible and imperative to provide 
still more favourable conditions 
to stimulate women’s activity, and 
correctly combine all the func- 
tions women perform as harmo- 
niously developed and equal citi- 
zens of our socialist society. 

Early this March, the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee 
of our Communist Party issued 
a special decision entitled “On 
Raising the Role of Women in 
Building the Developed Socialist 
Society”. The simple fact that 
our leading polilical force, the 
Communist Party, has drawn up 


-yet another document relating to 


women, shows the close connec- 
tion between the development 
of socialism and the ever 
fuller overall solution of women’s- 
problems. 
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And one more thing. These 
problems are in substance politi- 
cal: they are related to the further 
development of socialism which, 
in the mature stage, will unfold 
all its potentialities for expanding 
the productive forces and raising 
the living standard and culture of 
the people, proving its superio- 
rity over capitalism in the main 
social spheres. 

The Political Bureau decision 
examines the big achievements of 
employed women thanks to com- 
plete equality in education, wages 
and salaties, etc and notes that 
there are still untapped opportu- 
nities in some age groups, regions, 
and professions for drawing lar- 
ger number of women into the 
process of productive activities. 
And that is the decisive criterion 
of women’s equality. 

The Communist Party has out- 
lined concrete measures to assure 
suitable occupations for all able- 
bodied women, more free time 
for mothers, observance of all 
provisions of the labour safety 
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code, new and equal educational 
and professional improvement 
opportunities. The decision lauds 
women’s participation in social 
and political life, and in the Gov- 
ernment. Measures are envisaged 
to increase the number of women 
in responsible posts, especially in 
medium and top-level state and 
economic bodies. 

The Communist Party decision 
refers at length to the women’s 
role in the family. It calls on 
the socialist state and society to 
facilitate the elimination from 
husband-and-wife relations of 
remnants of the old mentality, 
and to consolidate the family on 
the principles of mutual respect 
and common spiritual interest. 
The family must bring up child- 


ren in a socialist spirit and 
encourage all its members 
to be active in labour and 
society, 


New measures are envisaged 
to ease the position of mothers, 
maternity leaves are to b2 Jonger, 
and the network of kindergartens 


is to be expanded, so as to meet 
all the demands by 1980, meals 
for school childern are to beim- 
proved, there are to be more and 
bigger scholarship grants for stu- 
dents, and the like. Measures 
are also envisaged to prepare 
young people for family life. 
Detailed measures have been wor- 
ked out to reduce and lighten 
household work. 

Upon issuing this new pro- 
gramme for stimulating the role of 
women, the Political Bureau and 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party stressed the neces- 
sity for the entire society to 
assimilate and implement the new 
ideas enhancing the social status 
of women. All public organisa- 
tions, mass communication media 
and scientific-research institutes 
are called upon to discuss, study 
and elaborate the problems of 
women as socialist workers, res- 
pected mothers, and socially 
active citizens taking an equal 
part in the building of the deve- 
loped socialist society. 





TRENDS OF URBANISATION IN CENTRAL MITHILA 
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industries and lie mostly in the countryside. With 
the sole exception of the sugar factory in Samasti- 
pur, No signs are visible for their growth in urban 
centres. 

This is indicative of slow pace of urban develop- 
ment in future for which the outlook in future does 
not seem to be very bright. Our own assumption of 
future population in the area under study shows 
that the pattern of urbanisation in the heart of 
Mithila comprising the districts of Darbhanga, 
Madhubani and Samastipur, will more or less remain 
the same as at present, This is particularly because 
of the lack of economic incentive. 

Since the growth of new towns as well as tempo 
of urbanisation depends on trade, commerce, indus- 
tries and a much greater utilisation of resources, it is 
expedient to plan the future infra-structure with 
emphasis on more and more agro-based_ industries, 
increase in the number of industrial estates, develop- 
ment of trade and commerce commensurate with 
needs in rural and urban areas, as well as growth in 
the means of transport. These steps will surely give 
a fillip to the pace of urbanisation in the three dis- 
tricts which hitherto remain backward. 

~The Task Ahead: This is also necessary in view 
of the deteriorating conditions in the countryside. 
With about 60 per cent of the people of the rural 
areas living below the poverty line, and much of the 
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urban folk leading a very strenuous life in towns, it 
is imperative that better amenities are provided to 
the people. With a visible “push factor” operating 
in the countryside, the towns should naturally grow 
larger, but the “pull factor’ in all the urban centres 
is not responding well. Therefore it is obvious that in 
these towns there exists subsistence urbanisation.’ This , 
has created a vicious circle when a villager is no longer 
welcome to the towns of the region. This tendency 
has worsened the situation more in the existing towns 
which suffer from filthy urban environment, conges- 
tion in respect of healthy residential facilities as well 
as harmonious socio-economic life. : 

All the six towns studied here present a shabby 
picture of unplanned growth Increased amenities 
for a decent living in accordance with the norms of 
a welfare society can be assured with the adoption 
ofa good deal of institutional measures as well as 
on Government drive and initiative. Municipalities 
and notified committees are committed to the task 
of reconstruction and uplift of these towns which 
must be planned with better roads, houses, green 
areas and the like, so that the tax-payers are not 
left to lead a miserable life. . 


3G. Breese, Urbanisation in Newly Developing Countries, 
New Delhi, 1969; pp 80-81. 
‘Ibid, p 5. , 
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GRARIAN reform as a device 
to bring about greater social 
equality and to promote dynamic 
agricultural policies commonly 
refers to a variety of measures 
sucn as land redistribution, chan- 
ges in the status of tenancy and 
of agricultural labour, land con- 
solidation, cooperative organiza- 
tion of agriculture, and the de- 
velopment of agricultural credit, 
land reclamation. 

A land reforms was introduced 
in the Arab Republic of Egypt in 
September 1952, hardly six weeks 
after the revolution took place. 
During the following twenty-one 
years, the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment firmly established its grip 
throughout the country and carri- 
ed out a large part of the agrarian 
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changes advocated in September 
1952. 

After 1952, many landowners 
desiring to enlarge their holdings 
evaded the provisions of the law 
by buying land above the legal 
limit in the name of their depen- 
dants. Consequently, in 1958, 
the 1952 Act was amended, 
stipulating that thereafter the 
maximum area which could be 
owned by a person or his depen- 
dants was to be 300 feddans (a 
feddan or acrein Egypt is equal 
to 4,200 square metres). 

This ceiling was applicable only 
when land was being transferred 
as a result of a purchase. It did 
not interfere with the transfer of 
property asa result of inheritance 
testamentary, dispositions, etc. In 
these cases each member of a fa- 
mily retained the right to enjoy 
ownership with the 200-feddan 
limit set by the law. A further 
step was taken in September 1959, 
when a new law was enacted 
which limited total landownership 
to 200- feddans per person. 

The abolition by Jaw of wakf 
ahli in September 1952 completed 
the agrarian reform legislation 
aimed at correcting the agrarian 
structure. The wakf ahli lands 
now reverted to their current bene- 
ficiaries, some of whom, thus 
immediately became subject to 
the 200-feddan legal ceiling on 
ownership. 

But it was not until 1957 that 
a new law (No 152) was issued 
subjecting the wagf khairi lands to 
the general provisions of Agrarian 
Reform Law. Some 150,000 fed- 
dans which despite the revolution 
had remained in the trusteeship 
of the Ministry of Waafs were 
thus released for distribution to 
landless peasants. 

Lands in excess of the legal 
limit were to be expropriated aga- 
inst payment of compensation eq- 
uivalent to ten times the rental 
value This was assessed at seven 


times the basic land taxt. As the 
average land tax on the relavant 
areas was about 2.3 Egyptian 


pounds, the average expropriation 
price worked out at £EI.61 per 
feddan. This valuation corres- 
ponded in the majority of cases 
to 40 per cent of the actual mar- 
ket value of the expropriated 
lands in 1952. 

From July 1955, some 60,000 


feddans of land expropriated 
from private individuals were 
distributed annually to smajl 


holders in holdings of 2-5 
feddans. By July 1972 the total 
area allocated in full ownership 
to 200,000 farmers had risen to 
452,000 feddans. The remainder 
of the area requistioned, that is, 
200,450 feddans, was mostly ten- 
anted by farmers who had receiv- 
ed provisional occupation rights 
from the agrarian reform autho- 
rities. í 

The Law of 1952 provides that 
the acquired land may be distribu- 
ted in each village among small 
farmers so that each one of them 
shall have, according to the size 
of the family, not less than two 
feddans but not more than five 
feddans, preference being given 
to those who actually cultivated 
the lands as tenants or agricultu- 
tural workers. Preference was 
also given to members of armed 
forces who had participated gall- 
antly in the struggle in Yemen.? 

A person who has some other 
occupation or has land in the 
same village or elsewhere exceed- 
ing five feddans or has been 
convicted for anti-social activity, 
is not entitled to allotment. Orch- 
ards were to be distributed 
among graduates of agriculture 
institutes. The Agrarian Reform 
Organization, however, has a 
right to retain lands for public 
utility for direct management. 
Under this provision, orchards 
are being retained and managed 
directly by the Organisation. 

The 1961 legislation introduc- 
ed some changes in the treatment 
of expropriated landowners. The 
basis for the calculation of com- 
pensation was the same as that 
specified in the 1952 legislation, 
that is, 70 times the land tax plus 
the value of fixed and mobile ins- 
tallations and equipment?. But 
whereas the landlords expropria- 
ted ander the 1952 legislation 
received non-transferable bonds 
redeemable in 40 instalments bea- 
ring an annual interest rate of 
1.5 per cent, the new batch 
of expropriated landowners were 
compensated under more favour- 
able conditions, The bonds were 
nominative but were transferable 
by sale on the stock exchange. 
They had an annual interest rate 
of 4 per cent and were redeemable 
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in 15 instalments. 

The preferential 
granted to those affected by the 
_ second Agrarian Reform Law 
may well have been to prevent 
antagonising them too strongly 
the bourgeoisie and medium-sized 
farmers, from whose ranks much 
of the Egyptian officer class were 
drawn. Whatever the case, the 
actual payment of compensation 
for lands expropriated in accor- 
dance with the first and the second 
Agrarian Reform Laws proceeded 
slowly. By 1972, £E80 million 
had been issued to the expro- 
priated owners of 452,000 
feddans. 

The view that Jand reform 
means collective farming is parti- 
ally right. Article 4 of the Law 
describes the new landholder as 
«the proprietor’. But he does 
not acquire ownership for thirty 
years, and in the meantime is 
not free to sell or sub-let or to 
farm independently. 

It was the intention of the 
Law that the functions of the 
former landowner in distributing 
seed and fertiliser, and in market- 
ing should be taken over by a 
cooperative society, membership 
of which is obligatory for all 
grantees of land. The society 
should carry out these tasks 
through its Board of Manage- 
ment, composed of eleven mem- 
bers elected by the farmers. 


treatment ° 


The Law gave the cooperatives 
wide powers. They are to provide 
loans to their members, and to 
organise the supply of seed, ferti- 
lisers, livestock, and agricultural 
machinery, and the storage and 
transport of crops—all of which 
might, of course, be undertaken 
on behalf of independent farmers 


' by a cooperative society of the 


ordinary supply and marketing 
type. Butthe functions of the 
cooperatives are also to include 
organising the cultivation and 
‘exploitation of the land in the 
most efficient manner, including 
seed selection, varieties of 
crops, pest control and digging 
of canals and drains. 

The cooperatives are also to 
sell the principal crops on behalf 
of the members, after deducting 
the price of the land, Government 


taxes and agricultural and social < 


services on behalf of their mem- 
bers. The societies are to be offi- 
cially controlled, and must exer- 
cise their duties under the super- 
vision of officials chosen by 
the Ministry of Social Affa- 
irs.4 

The importance given in the 
1962 charter to land reforms, 
reiteration of the Government’s 
faith in socialism,’ and above 
all the recent decision of not pay- 
ing any compensation for the 
acquisition of surplus land and 
drastically reducing the purchase 
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price payable by the allottees 
have created an atmosphere where 
the tenant feels confident and 
secure. Some cases of voluntary 
surrenders came to notice in vill- 
ages in Giza province. In one 
case the landlord was an influ- 
ential official in the village. In 
another the tenant was related 
to the landlords and had to sur- 
render under domestic pressure. 
Such cases of surrenders, haw- 
ever, are very few.8 ` 

In recent years, the demand 
for more land and more industry 
has increased, rather than dimi- 
nished, by the greater degree of 
security which the land reform 
provides for the majority of the 
farm population. In fact, the 
reform was intended to increase 
investment in industry, by brea- 
king the landowners’ desire to 
hold wealth in the form of land, 
thus increasing the amount of 
new investment. 

It was the original intention 
to make the land bonds negotia- 
ble (except for the purchase of 
land for reclamation), and the pay- 
ment of compensation cannot 
cause the landowners to re-invest. 
Indirectly, the reform probably has 
caused some transfer, for capital 
into industry, commerce, and 
building, since the proceeds of 
the private sales and land were 
probably re-invested in urban 
building, possibly also in indus- 
try. Prices of land have now 
risen again, for the demand is 
insatiable, so that the transfer is 
not continuing. 

There may have beena net 
increase in investment, in so far 
as “good Pashas” who have been 
expropriated now have a finger 
in many financial matters and 
prudence dictates that they should 
invest more and consume less. 
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The following article slightly abridged and reproduc- 
edfrom the African Communist, No 52, 1973 deals with 
the theme of the Marxist-Leninist concept of the 
non-capitalist path, carrying forward the story of the 
evolution in theory and practice of non-capitalist deye- 
lopment since 1960, and dealing with some specific ob- 
jections. The author says: ‘It needs to be stressed that 
the issues being dealt with are complex and numerous, 
and no attempt can be made in a short article to deal 
with all aspects comprehensively—especially since 
practice in numerous African and Asian countries over 
the past decade or two has vastly enriched theory and 
raised many new questions which could not even be 
posed, leave alone solved, a mere twenty years ago.” 


Te 1960 Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 

Parties has analysed under the designation ‘“‘the 
state of national democracy’’, the characteristic tasks 
and features of these new states of Africa and Asia 
which are defending their independence, overcoming 
the colonial legacy of economic backwardness and 
aiming at social progress and justice. 
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Nowadays the concept of a “state of national 
democracy” is not so common in Marxist literature 
about the developing countries. This is not because 
the idea was or is an incorrect one. As a generalised 
picture of an anti-imperialist state in the Third 
World on the path: towards socialism, of such a 
State’s objective needs and features, the ‘‘state of 
national democracy”’ is no less relevant as a model 
today that it was when the concept was first fully 
spelled out over a decade ago. The fact that no 
single state embodies all the features of the model is 
to be expected; conversely, the presence of certain 
common tendencies in the socialist-oriented states of 
Africa and Asia is also to be expected, and it is 
these which are summed up and generalised in the 
concept of the state of national democracy. 

No, if the term is not so widely used today, it is 
because the reality it reflects has meanwhile moved 
on, developed and become more differentiated. 
Closely connected with this is the fact that too 
optimistic and unrealistic expectations were frequent- 
ly attached to the original conception of the exciting 
possibilities for revolutionary change of the new states 
in the first flush of post-colonial confidence. 

“The early successes gave rise to a much too 
optimistic and facile view of things which amounted 
to idealising the outlook, Afterwards difficulties and 
reverses... brought out the negative aspects of the 
activity of the progressive forces, which led to certain 
one-sided estimations” (The Tunisian delegate to the 
1969 Moscow Meeting of Communist & Workers’ 
Parties), 

Without looking further afield than Africa, we 
can now see that the developmental tendencies of 
the new states are more varied and complex than 
was realised ia the past. The phrase “developmental 
tendencies” needs emphasising because if one looks 
Statically at tropical African countries they often 
display similar features. Broadly speaking, this is 
true whether one takes their social structure, or level 
of economic development, or their dependence on 
capitalist markets, and other aspects of the neo- 
colonial relations in which the imperialist powers 
ensnared the African peoples while conceding them 
independence, we can distinguish the following 
tendencies : 

(a) The capitalist-oriented states: These are charac- 
terised by the more-or-less free hand given both to 
foreign capital and to domestic exploiting classes. 
The influx of foreign capital may create an illusion 
of rapid economic growth, but behind the cosy statis- 
tics lies the grim reality of the growing impoverish- 
ment of the bulk of the people, a process which may 
be temporarily concealed by the capacity of the sub- 
sistence economy, in which most Africans are inyol- 
ved, to cushion the effects of unemployment, low 
wages and low prices for agricultural produce. Regi- 
mes of this sort may try to mask their neo-colonialist 
character by demagogy about some sort of ‘African 
Sree es example, Senghor in Senegal, the late 
Mboyain Kenya). Or, they may be blatantly acquie- 
scent in imperialism’s designs (for example. Houp- 
houet-Boigny in Ivory Coast, Banda in Malawi), Or 
they may use diversionary tactics, either taking up 
real problems in an opportunist manner) (Mobutu’s 
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“authenticity” campaign in Zaire, Bokassa’s barbaric 
anti-crime drive in the CAR, Amin’s racist onslaught 
on the Asian petit-bourgeoisie) or creating out of 
genuinely progressive forces a scapegoat either internal 
(Nimeiry’s anti-Communist witch-hunt in the Sudan) 
or external. Despite all this, the reactionary and 
anti-popular character of these regimes and the 
general tendency of their countries’ development on 
capitalist lines are clearly identifiable. 

(b) The socialist-Oriented state: These are charac- 
terised by the very opposite of what marks out the 
above states. They fight against foreign capital and 


its economic and political influence, and against the . 


growth of indigenous exploiting classes. Their re- 
gimes are of a revolutionary-democratic character, 
sometimes proclaiming scientific socialism as, their 
goal (like the Congolese Party of Labour and the 
Supreme Revolutionary Council of Somali Republic), 
sometimes a socialism which isa blend of sclentific 
and utopian conceptions (as in Tanzania and Guinea). 
While unable as yet to free themselves completely 
of the need to sell their primary products on capi- 
talist world markets and to get investment capital 
whether public or private from the advanced capi- 
talist countries (in addition to the substantial help 
they get from the socialist countries), they never- 
theless take up a consistent anti-imperialist, anti-racist 
standeven at the price of economic and other 
reprisals by the imperialists who expect more servile 
behaviour of their former subjects. They are not yet 
socialist, but for all their difficulties and the uneven- 
ness of their progress, they have hitched their wagon 
firmly to the red star which already shines over one- 
third of mankind. ‘ 
(© Other progressive states: Between the tw 

polar opposites discussed above lie a group of cotn- 
tries whose direction is much harder to discern. 
While for our present purposes it may be legitimate 
and even useful to allocate them to one or other 
category, for most purposes it is far more important 
to analyse the differing tendencies within them, 
which of course requires a concrete examination of 


the process of class formation and class conflict. For- 


the moment, however, we may sub-divide them into 
two: - 

(i) Countries which take some anti-imperialist 
steps, especially measures to bring their major natio- 
nal assets under national control (for example, Libya 
and its oil, Zambia and its copper), but which can- 
not be said to be ruled by revolutionary democratic 
regimes. Some have not proclaimed socialism as 
their goal. Ultimately, of course, such countries 
can develop only towards socialism or capitalism, 
but where they are going cannot be defined exactly 
yet. The combination of internal and international 
forces which will resolve this fundamental question 
one way or the other is often so complex that predic- 
tion is pointless, but no Marxist should make the 
mistake of lumping these countries ‘together with 
those clearly oriented towards capitalism. A more 
understandable mistake—but still, in my opinion, a 
mistake—would be to classify them uncritically with 
the socialist-oriented countries. It is precisely at 
this point that one can see the need for the further 

_ refinement of the concept of the state of national 
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democracy inasmuch as this concept embraces both 
what I have called the socialist-oriented and the 
progressive states. Or, to put it another way, the 
states of both these kinds exhibit in varying degrees 
some of the atributes of a state of notional democracy. 
Yet they need to be distinguished. And the. matter 
becomes more complicated when one considers ano- 
ther type of progressive state. 

(ii) The state which has launched out on the 
path of non-capitalist development, taken anti-im- 
perialist and anti-feudal measures and yet ground to 
a halt on the non-capitalist path, without going so 
far as to desert it for the trammels of neo-colonialism 
and submission to imperialism. Of such a type is 
the Arab Republic of Egypt; some might prefer to 
place Guinea here also rather than amongst the so- 
cialist-oriented states. It is less important to argue 
specific cases than it is to recognise this possible line 
of development a reality which shows once again how 
life is richer than theory, since logically such a stand- 
still on a revolutionary course must be resolved 
either in favour of more revolution or by a swing 
towards reaction, towards capitalism. Logic is, of 
course, correct, but insufficient for an appreciation 
ofreality. The hallmark of this theoretically tempo- 
rary (though in practice it may be protected) ten- 
dency of development is the coming to power within 
revolutionary-democratic regimes of petit-bourgeois 
and middle bourgeois forces linked closely with the 
state appaiatus and dependent for their further deve- 
lopment along bourgeois lines on their monopoly of 
political power. 


How to Distinguish 


Bore passing on the specific problems of the 

non-capitalist path, we may pause to examine 
the methodology of the above analysis. Itcan 
be readily seen that the identification of the 
different possible patterns of development requires an 
overall view of any given country. Where it is going 
cannot be inferred solely from the claims.of its lea- 
ders, from their class compesition, from the socio- 
economic measures which they have taken, from the 
country’s connections with imperialism and with 
the socialist world, or indeed from any single aspect 
of their existence. Moreover, we are not here deal- 
ing with different socio-economic formations, but 
with different tendencies within the national libera- 
tion movement at its present state when in general 
its content is assuming a deeper social and: anti- 
capitalist character. 

Finally, it is clear that such an analysis of how 
African countries are developing is impossible with- 
out the recognition of the Leninist conceptions of 
non-copitalist development creating the conditions 
for the transition to socialism the scientific analysis 
of non-capitalist development andits possible out- 
come distinguishes contemporary ‘Marxism- 
Leninism both from bourgeois sociology’s chaotic 
jungle of concepts such as modernisation, ‘‘develo- 
pment theory”, structural functionalism and systems 
analysis, and from the all-or-nothing over-simplifica- 
tion of petit-bourgeois radicalism (Fanon, Samir 
Amin, Arrighi and Saul, etc.) : 
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The need for an overall view, an analysis of 
motive forces, ideology, government policy, economic 
development, etc. has to be asserted in opposition 
to one-sided selections of “key” elements and omis- 
sion of certain factors. For example, some radicals 
looking at Tropical Africa’s future attach no import- 
ance to the socialist aspirations of many of its leaders 
—who of course in espousing socialism are respond- 
ing to, and to some extent expressing the deep 
yearning of the mass of the people. This disregard 
of aims is justified on the ground that both sincere 
patriots like Nkrumah and Nyerere and bourgeois 
intellectuals like Senghor advocate socialism, and 
therefore it can be concluded that a socialist pose 
does not distinguish the revolutionary sheep from 
the reactionary goats, and is no firm guide to the real 
intentions of leaders and parties. 

The scientific approach to this question traces 
the common features of utopian socialism and other 
forms of pre-scientific socialism, distinguishes witbin 
this range of ideology between varieties which come 
closer to and those diverging further from scientific 
socialism, and also pays attention to how parties’ 
or leaders’ conceptions of socialism develop with 
experience. 

Finally, it makes of programmatic aims, govern- 
mental declarations etc., that is, of ideology in gene- 
ral, an important element in any estimation of where 
a particular regime 1s heading, but not the sole ele- 
ment. To see the difference between a Senghor 
and a Sekou Toure is only the beginning of an all- 
sided analysis of the overall orientation of their re- 
gimes; not to see the difference at all is a blindness 
which is fortunately quite rare.* 

It is also important to note that societies taking 
thenon-capitalist path do not represent a distinct 
socio-economic formation, such as capitalism, feudal- 
ism, “the Asiatic mode of production” or communism. 
On the contrary, they are characterised by the coexist- 
ence of several socio-economic formations, and diffe- 
rent stages of development within those broad histo- 
rical formations. Most tropical African countries 
combine elements of natural (that is, subsistence) 
economy, feudalism, simple commodity production, 
machine industry (usually barely begun)—the latter 
two representing the initial and middle states of capi- 
talist development—and in addition, elements of 
state capitalism and even socialism (within the state 
sector in countries launched on the non-capitalist 
path). Additionally, their superstructure often mani- 
fests feudal influences and institutions, and ethnic ties 
are still strong everywhere. 

The direction which such multi-form countries 
take is only partly determined: by spontaneous deve- 
lopments within the economic base; the primary and 
decisive factor is in the political sphere—who has 
state power and howit is used. To illustrate this, 
one has only to recall how, after the country-revo- 
lutionary coup against Nkrumah, Ghana’s state 
sector was carved up for private enterprise, foreign and 





1An example of a failure to see the different tendencies of 
development in countries with some common cultural and 
economic features is Samir Amun’s study of Morocco, Alg ria 
& Tunisia, The Maghreb inthe Modern World; Penguin Mo- 
dern Africa Library. 
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domestic capital ran riot with profiteering and exploi- 
tation, and the whole socio-economic orientation of 
the country was switched towards capitalism. 

_ The primacy of the political factor in determin- 
ing whether a country takes or abandons the non- 
capitalist path underlines in special circumstances 
the general truth which Lenin hammered home 
repeatedly, namely, that the fundamental question 
of any revolution is the question of who has state 
power. But before we touch on some problems of 
the coming into existence and consolidation of revo- 
lutionary democratic regimes, some prior questions 
of the motive forces of non-capitalist change must 
be raised. 

‘Fo what extent is the bourgeoisie, and specially 
its wealthier sections, capable of supporting non- 
capitalist trends in Tropical Africa today? This 
simple question raises some of the most controversial 
issues, and the difficulty of seeing clearly to their 
heart is aggravated by muddled use of terms. Let 
us by sorting out the different elements in the Afri- 
can bourgeoisie. 

(ii) The national bourgeoisie which we can define as 
that “part of the local bourgeoisie that stands for 
the country’s independent economic and political 
development, is interested in expanding the domestic 
market and in creating and developing national pro- 
ductive forces, and strives to be independent of im- 
perialism both within the counrry and in the inter- 
national arena”? The key element in this definition 
is the national bourgeoisie’s striving for independence. 
We shall return to this, first the peculiar features of 
the national bourgeoisie in Tropical Africa must be 
mentioned. 

In common with most developing countries, the 
national bourgeoisie’s capital is small in size and 
weak in relation to that of international monopoly 
capitalists. Moreover, it is applied principally in 
distribution rather than in production. That is to 
say, commercial and loan capital predominate, indus- 
trial capital (where it exists) being chiefly foreign, 
and monopoly and finance capital almost entirely 
foreign. Inthis respect the contemporary African 
bourgeoisie is very different from the classical bour- 
geoisie in Western Europe, whose revolutionariness 
vis-a-vis feudalism Marx often stressed. But this 
difference must not be exaggerated to the point of 
denying that the African bourgeoisie has any interest 
in, any scope for developing the productive forces 
or growing in the sphere of trade, even in competi- 
tion with the powerful giant companies of the West. 
We can also note that the national bourgeoisie is 
more developed in West Africa than in East and 
Central Africa, and thatin East Africa commercial 
capital has usually been in the hands of Asians. ` 

The important thing to clarify in all this is those 
elements in the national bourgeoisie’s economic role 
which provide an objective basis for its striving 
for independence. We focus on two aspects, with- 
out suggesting that they are exhaustive. First, local 
commercial and loan capital is interested in gaining 
control of domestic markets in order to build itself 


2A. Iskenderov, Africa; Politics, Economy, Ideology; Prog- 
ress Publishers, Moscow, 1972, 
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up into industrial capital (usually by importing 
ey and establishing processing plants, espe- 
cially in food, textiles and other consumer goods). 
If wholesale and retail trade is toa great extent 
dominated by foreign capital, this expansion is 
blocked. Typically, local capital is too weak to 
oust foreign capital in ordinary competition It 
needs state intervention, in the form of import cont- 
rols, issue of trading licencs, manipulation of credits, 
etc. To the extent that foreign capital has not yet 
been eliminated in Tropical Africa, the local com- 
mercial and money-lending bourgeoisie has a latent 
anti-imperialist potential. Then, when local capital 
through State intervention has been able to secure 
a monopoly of a new country’s exports, it finds 
‘itself a victim of the low monopoly prices operated 
by the cartels of the imperialist countries against the 
primary products of all developing countries. Here- 
in lies another source of conflict between the na- 
tional bourgeoisie and foreign capital, and the basis 
for its objective interest in the development of an 
independent economy. 

Against these considerations operate the more 
general features of the national bourgeoisie—its 
interest as a bourgeoisie in exploiting the working 

ple, whether in production or via the market; 
and in addition, because of its close connections 
with the industry of post-independence politicking 
in African countries -has been the expression of sharp 
rivalries among different elements of the bourgeoisie 
reflecting the contradictions of its growth asa class. 
Such elements, variously defined by regional or 
ethnic patterns, usually differ little from each other 
as to their corruptness, avarice, or the utter bank- 
ruptcy of their socio-economic policies to solve the 
problems of the ordinary people, It is partly be- 
cause these elements have been the most visible in 
recent years, with their coups and wars and sen- 
sational scandals, that the other, positive aspect of 
the national bourgeoisie is often lost sight of, and 
its existence even denied as a general proposition®. 
Without a great many more concrete studies of indi- 
vidual African countries we can do no more at pre- 
sent that indicate the dual and contradictory charac- 
teristics of the national bourgeoisie at the present 
stage of the national democratic revolution, and 
recognise that the possibility may exist in some 


situation of the national bourgeoisie having already . 


degenerated into an anti-national, comprador force. 
The comprador bourgeoisie is characterised 
by its anti-national, pro-imperialist and parasitic 





For example, Ruth First (African Communist, No. 49, p 
97) confuses two logically and politically distinct issues: (a) 
whether there is a national bourgeoisie (this is what is really at 


stake in the discussion whether the national bourgeoisie has: 


any revolutionary potential); and (b) what possibilities exist for 
the formation of a united front of all anti-imperialis, and pro- 
gressive forces, The latter does not in theory depend upon 
the former. Indeed, the very coming to power of such a umit- 
ed front signifies the end of the hegemony of the national 
bourgeoisie inthe national liberation movement, and this, in 
one expert’s opinion, is the decisive criterion of non-capitalist 
development (see Ulyanovsky in World Marxist Review; No 
6, 1970: It is possible to conceive abstractly a united anii- 
imperialist front in developing countries in which no section of 
the bourgeoisie participates at all; butat the present time it 
does not exist ın reality. 
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nature. It seeks no autonomous development of the 
national economy, and is content to skim off some 
of the profits made by foreign capital of which it is, 
both economically and politically, merely an agent. 
It looks for quick profits without long-term com- 
mitments, indulges in speculation, bribery and 
racketeering. It does not necessarily comprise a 
distinct group of people from those described as the 
national bourgeoisie: rather there are two patterns 
of development of opposed character within the 
bourgeoisie. Because of this, and because of the 
close interconnections of both types of bourgeoisie 
with ruling political circles (be the military or 
civilian, in the parliamentary, administrative or judi- 
cial sphere), I find it unhelpful to speak of a bureau- 
cratic bourgeoisie in Tropical African countries. 
The term is useful in so far as it brings out this 
interpenetration of bourgeois Strata with the state 
machinery, and reminds us how, at many levels and 
with widespread consequences, aspirants to bour- 
geois status and wealth seek to utilise bureaucratic 
roles to further their personal and family interests. 
But in so far asit fails to distinguish between the 
reactionary and the progressive sections of the 
bourgeoisie, identifying only what is common to 
them, and that in the political sphero (unrelated to 
relations of production and distribution), the term is 
inadequate. 


Middle Strata 


STRIKING feature of the present level develop- 

ment of class forces in Tropical Africa is the 
predominance of the middle strata and the petit- 
bourgeoisie of town and country. These are very 
heterogeneous groups. 

In the towns, the intelligentsia, self-employed 
businessmen (ranging from taxi-drivers and traders 
to handicraftsmen), white-collar workers in com- 
merce, industry and government administration, and 
most levels of the army between the top brass and 
the rank-and-file soldiers. In West Africa, in the 
countryside, between half and two-thirds of the 
peasantry—the middle peasants—fall into this cate- 
gory. East and Central Africa contain more variety, 
and recent information is hard to come by. But it 
is important to take into account here the similarities 
between self-sufficient peasants producing for the 
market and tribally rooted“ subsistence farming 
peasants. Wedo not baye space to identify these 
diverse elements precisely or to enumerate them 
fully. But the fact that in Tropical Africa it is from 
these circles that the most active political forces arise 
at present calls for comment. 

. The pseudo-Marxist Cassandras who deny the 
possibility of a non-capitalist path towards socialism 
in the absence of a developed proletariat stress 
particularly the class and political limitations of the 
petit-bourgeoisie. (The word does not entirely 
embrace all the social elements we are talking about 
but will serve asa sort of shorthand). Of course, 
the duality, the ambivalence of the petit-bourgeoisie 
has long been recognised as a key element in Marxist 
class analysis. The problem is, then, given a weak 
and small urban proletariat, and a working peasantry 
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that is scattered, unorganised and Jacking in class 
consciousness, how can Tropical African countries 
march towards socialism under the leadership of 
these unstable and vacillating elements? What 
objective basis is there for a firm anti-capitalist 
orientation amongst people who by definition are, 
so to speak, semi-capitalist themselves? 

Unless we havea clear answer to this question 
we cannot explain the firm socialist orientation of 
African leaders such as Sekou Toure and Nyerere 
as anything but a short-lived aberration. Nor can 
we lay bare the dynamics of non-capitalist develop- 
ment and account scientifically for the achievements 
of the socialist-oriented African countries. Above 
all, without a clear answer we will not grasp the 
tremendous challenge of the late twentieth century 
for the new states of Africa—the chance to by-pass 
the treadmill of capitalism and reach socialism by a 
transitional path. 

A full answer would fill a book, and cover again 
some of the ground already covered, for the example 
analysis above of the objective basis of the national 
bourgeoisie’s revolutionary potential. The fundamental 
point, however, is this: the main task facing African 
states is overcoming their backwardness in the 
economic, social and cultura] spheres. An essential 
condition for achieving this is independence—not 
mere.y, as Leni long ago warned, in the political 
sphere‘, but economically. This independence calls 
for a resolute anti-imperialist struggle, in which the 
overwhelming majority of the people are deeply 
interested. This anti-imperialist struggle is in 
essence democratic, and it calls for democratic solu- 
tions to the economic and political problems facing 
Africa. When capitalism was in the ascendant, the 
struggle for democracy was bourgeois in essence, and 
political democracy could only create the conditions 
for the further development of capitalism. Today, 
with capitalism in decline and socialism in the ascen- 
dant, democracy approximates closer to socialism 
in its essence, and its socio-economic content be- 
comes increasingly anti-capitalist. 

Capitalism cannot hold out any solution to the 
problems of contemporary Africa, and this objective 
fact imposes severe limitations upon the possibilities 
of petit-bourgeois political forces developing further 
along bourgeois lines. Whether the immediate pro- 
blem be the control by a people of their natural 
resources and their harnessing and further develop- 
ment, or the establishment of domestic industry, or 
the training of cadres and overcoming of illiteracy, 
or the raising of agricultural productivity and enlarg- 
ing the scale of peasant production—whatever the 
problem, the solution lies in the direction of demo- 
cracy and closer relations with the socialist countries, 
that is to say, in the direction of such measures as 
cooperation in agriculture, nationalisation, a cultural 
revolution, disinterested economic aid, etc. 


4In his draft Theses on the National and Colonial Questions 
forthe 2nd Congress of the Communist International in 1920, 
Lenin drew attention to ths need to evpose widely, especially 
in the backward countries, “the deception systematically 
practised by the imperialist powers which, under the guise of 
politically independent states, set up states that are wholly 
depeadent upon them economically, financially, and militarily”. 
Selected Works; Vol IU, p 437. 
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Experience of the past decade in Africa shows 
that petit-bourgeois revdlutionary democrats are 
impelled along the non-capitalist path by the logic 
of the dilemmas they face. Looking back over the 
development of countries as dissimilar as Egypt® and 
Tanzania one can see major steps taken on the non- 
capitalist path by social forces which seemed to be 
acting ad hoc, solving problems in a revolutionary 
way but without well-developed programmatic per- 
speetives. Measures have been adopted which may 
even ‘be more far reaching than their authors intend. 
And always the choice is between the self-seeking 
narrow interests of a small class or group, inclining 
towards capitalism, and the interests of wide inter- 
mediate strata and the mass of working people which 
demand democratic solution and in varying degree 
incline towards socialism. 

It is often said that the reason why most Africans 
prefer some sort of socialism to capitalism is that for 
them, capitalism and colonialism are practically 
synonymous and of course, their experience of colo- 
nialism has been wholly unfavourable. This is true, 
but it is not the only reason, if it were, the coming 
generation, born and bred since independence might 
be expected to be more tolerant of capitalism, a 
curiosity for which little evidence exists, More basi- 
cally, the rejection of capitalism by the African mas- 
ses (including the urban and rural petit-bourgeoisie) 
stems from their recognition—however partial and 
limited it may be—that capitalism cannot promote 
an all-round improvement in their lives. 


Political Problems 


Haws touched on some of the factc.s impelling 
African countries and their popular leaders in 
the direction of socialism, we can turn briefly to 
some of the political problems which revolutionary- 
domocratic regimes face in practice. 

The ease with which some progressive govern- 
ments have been overthrown in recent years, plus 
some obvious weaknesses amongst survivors, has 
tended to cause pessimism in some circles. The social 
base of such regimes isin theory broad, embracing 
(amongst other sections) the bulk of the peasantry 
who comprise up to 90 per cent of the population. 
In practice these governments sometimes look peri- 
lously fragile, with their socialist orientation appa- 
rently dependent on the personal charisma of an 
outstanding dedicated leader backed by a few loyal 
henchmen in the state and party apparatus. The 
question of wide, deep and active links between a 
revolutionary democratic leadership and the peasant 
masses is of vital importance. Peasants are dispers- 
ed over vast areas, subject to religious and ethnic 
influences of a reactionary kind, prey to parochialism, 
difficult te organise and rally behind the relatively 
more wealthy, educated town-based leadership. The 
failure of the Sudanese Union in Mali to solve this 
difficult problem was one of the contributory factors 
to the crisis within the party leadership in 1967 


(when reactionary elements paralysed the progressive 


writes: “Egypt is an interesting example of such 


*G. Mirsky 
theory.” African 


a revolution in which practice outstrips 
Communist; No 41, 1970, p 22. 
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wing and brought the government to a standstill, 
paving the way for a military coup in 1968). Nkru- 
mah’s downfall was facilitated by the organisational 
and ideological weakness of the ruling CPP and the 
paucity of its links with working people of Ghana. 

To look at failures only naturally distorts the 
picture. Tropical Africa also offers several- instruc- 
tive examples of successes in this sphere. In Tanza- 
nia, or example, TANU has come up with an’ origi- 
nal method of maintaining strong one-party rule 
while providing voters witha democratic choice of 
candidate in general elections (see African Communist. 
No 23—report by A. Langa). By this and other 
methods, TANU maintains its character asa vangu- 
ard party closely linked with masses. In Guinea, a 
certain stagnation that had crept into party life was 
sharply dispelled by the imperialist invasion of 1970 
which stimulated a re-invigoration of party life. This 
entailed thousands of mass meetings by local revo- 
lutionary committees, regional Party committees, and 
mass organisations of women, youth and the trade 
unions. The revolutionary-democratic regimes in 
the People’s Republic of the Congo and other pro- 
gressive African states take a variety of measures to 
strengthen the leading role of the ruling party and 
deepen its ideological firmness and influence. (For 
details see E. Onan, “The Decolonisation of Culture 
in Africa,” World Marxist Review; No 7, 1972). 

The problem of building a mass vanguard party 
linked widely with the working masses is particularly 
acute where the petit-bourgeois democrats who come 
to power are military men. Predisposed by their 
profession to leadership by command, rigid organi- 
sational methods, and reliance on bureaucratic chan- 
nels of communication, they often fail to appreciate 
the need for a vigorous political party capable of 
mobilising the peasant masses, or—seeing the need— 
fail to devote the enormous care, effort and persis- 
tence which the task requires. 

' In this context, countries like Algeria and Egypt 
spring readily to mind. Indeed, the tortuous history 
of the Arab Socialist Union in Egypt over the past 
decade seems to provide a compendium of all the 
misfortune and crises that can befall a revolutionary- 
democratic party threatened at every stage of its 
development by paralysis, by bureaucrats, straggling 
by the bourgeoisie, and the appearance of apathy 
and neglect by the rural poor who stand most to 
gain from the victory of a dynamic party over the 
forces of reaction. Yet the party surmounts each 
crisis, confounding the pessimists and providing the 
existing powerful objective factors favouring the 
course of non-capitalist development. The prescrip- 
tion of the Communist Party in Egypt, however, has 
robbed the regime of its most class conscious and 
committed anti-imperialist force, contributed to the 
continuing crisis with the ASU, and given comfort to 
those elements in Egypt who would seek a deal with 
US imperialism. Another revolutionary-democratic 
regime of mi itary men is that headed by the Supreme 
Revolutionary Council in Somalia, which took power 
in 1969 and still faces the urgent problem of build- 
ing a political party that will unite the country’s 
nomads and urban workers and other strata behind 
the progressive leadership. 
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The transformation of revolutionary-democratic 
parties into strong vanguard parties is closely con- 
nected with their growing orientation towards Mar- 
xism-Leninism and scientific socialism. History 
abounds with examples of individual petit-bourgeois 
democrats who have been transformed in the course 
of revolutionary struggle. Karl Marx, Engels and . 
V.I. Lenin in their time came to scientific socialism 
through this very process, as Fidel Castro in Cuba. 
The writings and speeches of the outstanding leader 
of the PAIGC in Guine (Bissau) Amilcar Cabral 
are indicative of a similar evolution in African con- 
ditions. 

But the transformation of a whole political party 
is a more protracted and complex process. Here 
the history of the Mangolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party (MPRP) is of great significance for our ‘strug- 
gles today. Coming to power in the crucible of a 
fierce anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution 
after the end of the First World War, the MPRP 
was a petit-bourgeois revolutionary-democratic 
party in its ideology and class composition. It 
could hardly be otherwise in a country where hardly 
any working class existed and most of the working 
classs were arats (nomadic hardsmen). In close alianve 
with the Bolshevik Party and protected from Idirect 
imperialist intervention by the revolutionary st rength 
of the first workers’ state, the MPRP set its 
face towards socialism and steered a non-capitalist 
path through the 20-year democratic phase of the 
Mongolian Revolution. The evolution of the party 
was beset by hazards from all sides. 

The right opportunists who surfaced in the Party 
in the twenties hindered the country’s further deve- 
lopment and obstructed decisive and uncompromis- 
ing action against the feudal class. They scorned 
the idea of non-capitalist development, departing 
openly from the Party’s policy and the principles 
of proletarian internationalism. March harm was 
also done by the ‘left’? opportunists who disregarded 
Mongolia’s historical specifics and tried to speed 
the growth of the socialist mode of production by 
driving herdsmen into co-operatives in the early thir- 
ties, when the essential preconditions were still lack- 


ing.” (“MPRP—The Nation’s Vanguard,” by 
T. Dugersuren in World Marxist Review, No 2, 
1971.) 


By the early forties, the democratic phase had been 
brought to a successful conclusion and the MPRP 
could lead the transition to socialism. By then it 
had itself become a Marxist-Leninist party—even 
though, as late as 1940, workers comprised only 6.4 
per cent of the Party’s membership. This demons- 
trates the extraordinary influence of the ideas of 
scientific socialism in the national liberation move- 
ment in the epoch of transition from capitalism to 
socialism and their urgent relevance to non-proleta- 
rian movements leading their countries away from 
capitalism towards socialism. 

This is not to say that all the revolutionary- 
democratic parties will automatically turn into Marx- 
ist-Leninist parties inthe course of time. On the 
contrary, left to themselves—as we have seen—such 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN PAKISTAN? (Continued from page 8) 


Aziz Ahmed, besides his being a most trusted US 
Agent, is that he is supported by the Qadiani group 
of brass hats, who have considerable strength in its 
higher echelons. After Aziz Ahmed’s joining the 
cabinet, no important portfolio remains with Bhutto 
himself or with his ‘“‘boys’. He has finally and 
decisively become a mere stooge of the military- 
bureaucratic ruling coterie. 

Another very important development resulting 
from Mohd Reza’s second visit was the immediate 
mudslinging by the Right-wingers and the ` state- 
controlled publicity media against the NAP, which 
was ruling in Baluchistan, an area most sensitive in 
the Pentagon plans.’ Incidentally, this area is equally 
important for both the Tehran and Islamabad dicta- 
tors. The growing political urge for democratic 
rights and social justice developing among the 
oppressed Baluch masses was naturally a cause for 
great concern and anxietv for the oppressors of Tehran 
and Islamabad. The fact that they were able to 
purchase a few tribal chiefs in the eastern or western 
Baluchistan, was no guarantee that the stooges thus 
secured from among the Baluch people, would be 
able to hold the masses in check. 

It was, therefore, apparently decided by the 
overseas masters of Tehran and Islamabad to put 
NAP leaders in a situation so as to provoke them and 
get an excuse for some extraordinary repressive mea- 
sures in this area. Unfortunately for the democratic 
forces of the Baluch people, the NAP leadership, 
during its rule, failed to come up to the expectations 
of the masses. Instead of looking after the interests 
of the common man they used the state machinery 
under their control for taking revenge against their 
political opponents, by making their own kith and 
kin rich at the expense of the national wealth, and 
also indulging in all the worst practices of opportu- 
nists of the Muslim League days. Thus, when they 
were being attacked by the Rightists and the oppor- 
tunists, they found themselves isolated from the 
masses as well. 
for tht Pentagon planners to carry forward their 
designs more boldly. 

Raid on Iraqi Embassy: It was in this atmosphere 
that the plot to attack Iraqi Embassy in Islamabad was 
masterminded by the CIA and handed over to King 
Mohd Reza, the hangman of Tehran, for execution, 
leading to the “discovery” of the much-talked about 
arms from the Embassy. That the whole thing was 
very well planned for achieving definite objectives 
becomes clear from the manner in which it was 
handled. As radio reports indicate, while the Am- 
bassador was called to the Foreign Ministry, the 
Embassy was already beseiged and invaded by the 
security forces, accompanied by a bevy of TV and 
newspaper cameramen, as well as a horde of foreign 
correspondents. It was made into a big sensation 
and the front page of the national newspapers `fol- 
lowed by editorials demanding “action” against 
those involved. The NAP was openly mentioned 
as the party involved. And at the other end of it, 
_ Sind’s well-known PPP leader, Mir Ali Ahmed Talpur, 

who has hardly any connection with the NAP or 
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This offered an ideal~ opportunity ` 


with the Soviets, or Iraqis for that matter, was 
also accused of having a hand in it, obviously to 
clear the Sind stage for the ‘talented criminal”, who 
was not feeling at home with Governor Rasul Bux, 
the younger brother of Mir Ali Ahmed. This 
“discovery” also helped bureaucracy to strengthen 
its position and the Rightists and jingoists to raise 
cries of “foreign threat” and of “danger to Pakistan’s 
integrity”. y 

Today the situation very much resembles the one 
which existed in the first months of 1971. Like 
Bangladesh, Baluchistan has been handed over for - 
operations to Tikka’s direct personal command. The 
representative popular ministries of Baluchistan and 
NWFP are gone. Tense situation prevails all over 
the country. The Right-wing parties are demanding 
direct military take over of the whole country in a 
most unabashed manner. Bhutto and elements who 
have vested interests in clinging to power, are towing 
the line charted for them by the Tikka gang and are 
most docilely carrying out their instructions to dest- 
roy the democratic forces of the people, to crush 
the minority nationalities and deprive them of the 
few concessions they were able to gain during a year 
on account of the weakened position of the ruling 
gang. The shadow of the dastardly evil of dictator- 
ship again seems to be spreading over the whole of 
the country. The devil once thought to have been 
vanquished by the people of Pakistan, is rising with 
new blood injected in its veins by the so-called prog- 
ressive parties themselves and by the imperialists and 
their running dog Mohd Reza of Tehran. 

The revived devil of dictatorship, though reinvi- 
gorated ostensibly, is in fact very much sapped and 
shallow. Having learnt nothing from the experience 
of Bangladesh and at the same time being weak, with 
shattered nerves and weakened base, it may be more 
venomous, more beastly and ferocious. To oppose 
it in its present state and form, the peoples of Pakis- 
tan shall have to build the widest United Front for 
genuine democracy—a front comprising all the toiling 
masses and revolutionary democratic forces of the 
oppressed nationalities. Deriving appropriate lessons 
from the scientific revolutionary ideologies and ex- 
periences of the revolutionary movements of our 
epoch, they shall have to build the people’s armed 
strength, strong enough to defend the people against 
the mercenaries of Islamabad. And then, rallying the 
masses around the banner of the people’s democra- 
tic revolution, go over to the offensive and final 
assault on the forces of dictatorship for their total 
annihilation and for wiping out of all the potential 
seeds of dragon from the face of our land. This is 
the only course left today for our people. There 
should be no doubt whatsoever on this 
score. 

The pre-planned and carefully calculated raid on 
the Iragi Embassy in Islamabad leaves no doubt about 
the motives hiddden in the minds of the organisers 
of the raid. It may be noted with interest that the 
persons who had organised this raid in violation of 
all the ternational norms and protocol, and began 
a campaign of vilification alleging that Iraq was 
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trying to assist the Baluch people to “liberate them- 
selves” from Pakistan and Tehran dictators, never 
uttered a single word of disapproval when their coun- 
terparts in Tehran brought truck loads of deadly 
weapons to carry out a coup d’etat against the Iraqi 
people’s revolution. By what yardstick do these 
gentlemen measure the standards of diplomatic 
protocol? In their view it is quite normal for the 
oppressors to do what they like against the people, 
by any means, diplomatic or non-diplomatic, but it is 
wrong when someone helps the oppressed and enslav- 
ed to resist the oppressors. This incidentally is also 
the logic of Moshe Dayan and Golda Meyer. They 
never disapprove when CIA agents kill revolutiona- 
ries and democratic fighters in violation of sovereignty 
of the lands where they commit these crimes. They 
seem to think that the oppressed have no right to 
seek help to save themselves even from the genocide 
by the oppressors. That is why they went mad with 
rage when the Government of India came to the 
assistance of the freedom fighters in Bangladesh. This 
is the twisted logic of criminals everywhere. 

Oppressed Have Right to Arms: We have no 
definite information except what is broadcast by: 
different rodio stations about the Iraqi arms or their 
destination, if any. But if they were meant for help- 
ing the oppressed peoples of Baluchistan (eastern) or 
its part occupied by the Tehran rulers, the revolu- 
tionary Iraq has earned for itself the highest grati- 
tude of an oppressed people. In that case, this noble 
selfless act of the Iraqi Revolutionary Government 
and Baath Socialist Party is no doubt perfectly in 
accord with the best revolutionary traditions and 
international solidarity of anti-imperialist forces the 
world over. 

The oppressed Baluch people occupy a very 
important place in the anti-people plots of US im- 
perialists in the region of South Asia. It is, there- 
fore, of vital importance for the anti-imperialists 
everywhere to help as much as they can in the 
struggle of the oppressed people of Iran and Pakistan 
to overthrow the dictators of Tehran and Islamabad 
and establish democratic power in these two coun- ~ 
tries. Without the overthrow of dictatorships in 
Tehran and Islamabad there can be no peace, free- 
dom or democracy in the South and South-west 
Asia or the Middle East. 

Under dictatorial regimes, the territories of Iran 
and Pakistan are going to be the vast military bases 
of Pentagon and CIA for operations against national 
liberation movements and democratic popular 
governments in this region, Iran has already secured 
facilities for the establishment of a naval base 3,000 
miles away from its coast deep in the Indian Ocean. 
Its aggressive designs against the Arab lands encour- 
aged and instigated by US imperialism are too well 
known to need repetition here. Similarly, the role 
assigned to Islamabad for containing India or serving 
as a springboard for the US aggressive plans against 
the socialist countries in the north is no secret. It 
is, therefore, clear that the secret agencies of US 
imperialism, the most vicious enemy of mankind, 
have spread their network of plots in the two coun- 
tries with the cooperation of their stooges holding 
reins of power, to block the road to democracy in 
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both the countries. In Pakistan, their stooges have 
prepared a “constitution” which is, in fact, nothing 
but a charter for legalisation of dictatorship, They 
are doing all in their power to divert popular atten- 
tion from their own criminal plots and military pacts, 
which actually mortgage these countries to the 
Pentagon. They have once again taken over 
“guidance” of various Government departments of 
Pakistan as was done in 1954-55. The cries and 
yells of “foreign threat” and ‘‘threat to the integrity” 
are rending the air in Pakistan once again. 

If the scum at Islamabad has learnt nothing fiom 


_life and if perhaps, in accordance with the directions 


of their imperialist masters, they plan to continue 
treading the same anti-people course, we wish to tell 
them in the most clear and unambiguous terms that 
the toiling peoples of Pakistan and Iran and the 
oppressed nationalities of the two countries will not 
let them go unchallenged in the execution of their 
nefarious plots, that no attempt by any individual 
or groups of individuals or their hand-maid ‘“‘parti- 
es” to clear the ground for strengthening dictatorship 
in Pakistan, would be tolerated. Only a parliamen- 
tary federal democratic system of Government can 
keep the rest of Pakistan together—a system which is 
based on a constitution recognising the rights of all 
the nationalities to autonomous existence. 

If, on the other hand, attempts were made to 
employ old methods of oppression of the people by 
bayonets, the people will wrest these very bayonets 
from the mercenaries and oppose the forces of 
Reaction. This they shall meet in Baluchistan, in Sind 
and Pashtunistan with the unitéd militant opposi- 
tion, and not only of the peoples of minority nation- 
alities. They shall be opposed by all revolutionary 
democrats and by the toiling masses of the country. 
If they think that by gathering around themselves the 
motley crowd of Right-wing reactionaries styling 
themselves as ‘“‘political parties’? or their so-called 
Left agents, who support reactionaries of Islamabad, 
in the names of Marx and Lenin, they will be able 
to deceive the people and carry out their plots, then 
they are all living in a fool’s paradise. 

You will not be saved by anyone, not even by 
your foreign masters or the hangman of Tehran and 
his escorts. You shall be reduced to ashes along 
with all your ‘political’? accomplices by the burning 
wrath of the awakened and aroused masses to the 
extent that no seed of dictatorship will be left on the 
soil of Pakistan. DEFEAT AND DESTRUCTION 
IS YOUR DESTINY! ‘ 

LONG LIVE THE FIGHTING ALLIANCE OF 
THE TOILING PEOPLES AND OPPRESSED 
NATIONALITIES OF IRAN AND PAKISTAN! 
REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 
SUPPORT AND ASSIST THE OPPRESSED 
PEOPLES OF IRAN AND PAKISTAN IN THEIR 
STRUGGLE TO OVERTHROW THE DICTA- 
TORIAL REGIMES OF PAKISTAN AND IRAN. 


People’s Democratic Party of Sindh 

People’s Democratic Party of Baluchistan (Eastern) 
The Democratic Party of Baluchistan (Iranian 
occupied) . 
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Research 
Programmes 
in 
Management 
Studies 


N. KAMARAJU 
PANTULU 


G TUDES in industry, trade, com- 
merce and management are 
closely related to the other disci- 
plines like ethics, sociology, 
philosophy, anthropology, political 
science, public administration, 
law, economics, geography and 
the like. 

Any -research project, pro- 
gramme or study cannot be under- 


taken or even thought of or: 


planned without employing at 
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least some of the tools of 
research utilised in these disci- 
plines. The methods and techni- 
ques of survey, sampling, collec- 
tion of data, interviewing, 
interpretation of the data collect- 
ed, analysis, etc employed in a 
number of research programmes 
and projects in management 
studies are very freely borrowed 
from a number of behavioural 
sciences, particularly psychology, 
sociology, and agricultural econo- 
mics. 

. “There is, of course, nothing 
intrinsically undesirable in having 
recourse to a wide range of sub- 
jects and methods; diversity like 
adversity has many uses,” as ob- 
served by Leon Fastinger and 
Danial Katz in their- Research 
Methods in Behavioural Sciences. 
We may sometimes specialise in 
some specific methods or techni- 
ques merely because of convenien- 
ce or necessities of division of 
labour during a specific investi- 
gation. i 

But this will not always be the 
case. When we take up some 
research problems (and not 
investigation simply) we cannot 
rely upon a single or a few 
specialised methods. 

We may have to resort to so 


‘many other methods of different 


disciplines. “Hunches emerging 
from one sort of methodological 
study will often need to be tested 
by other methods and results 
confidently confirmed by one 
method may turn out to beso 
loaded with the situational 
factors, necessarily associated 
with the use of that method as 
not to be confirmable at all when 
other method-situation complexes 
are used.” i 

The more basic the problem, 
in general, the more essential it is 
that it be investigated programm- 
atically by a designedly, wide 
range of methods. The more we 
moye towards the objective of 
high level generalisations, the 
greater is the need for an inter- 
disciplinary approach in our 
research programmes, project and 
studies. 

Strictly speaking, there are 
no specific methods, techniques, 
and tools of research in the 
studies of management and com- 
merce. Most of the tools employed 
in research programmes in the 


area of management studies are 
of an inter-disciplinary nature of 
survey methods and techniques 
of sampling, measurement, rank- 
ing, grading, and weightage, etc 
employed in statistical science. 

The interdependence of data 
collection methods, statistical 
methods and the analysis, etc is 
sought in social sciences. We 
need not, any further emphasise 
on the need for an interdiscipli- 
nary approach in the research pro- 
jects and programmes, etc in the 
studies of management and com- 
merce areas, 

A greater awareness of such 
problems and the needs of by the 
social scientists all over the world 
has resulted in recent years ina 
complete and thorough overhaul 
and recasting of the entire 
methodology and attitudes towar- 
ds research in the areas of 
management and commerce stu- 
dies. A number of new theories 
of scaling,- ranking, grading, 
weightage, conferring and mesure- 
ment, etc have been invented and 
freely adopted during the last few 
years in a variety of research 
programmes conducted in: the 
areas of management and com- 
merce studies. 

A number of research problems 
in the areas of management stu- 
dies requires the systamatic collec- 
tion of data from populations 
or samples of populations through 
the use of personal interviews. 
The basic survey procedures as 
used in management research 
programmes are made up of a 
combination of several techniques 
developed in various research 
disciplines. 

The procedures of interview- 
ing for example, are based largely 
on the experience of psycholo- 
gists and others. They used the 
personal interview method both 
as a research tool and as a means 
of -diagnosis or therapy long 
before it was adopted for survey 
use in management research pro- 
grammes. 

The techniques of scaling and 
other methods of management 
employed in a number of research 
programmes and projects in 
management, particularly in the 
case of qualitative assessment of 
human factors and the behaviou- 
ral relationships in the organisa- 
tional heirarchy of management 
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and administration, etc. at diffe- 
rent levels in a company, have 
been borrowed very freely from 


the diciplines of sociology, and. 


psychology. Similarly most of 
the sampling methods we are 
employing today in a variety of 
our research programmes in 
management owe their origin to 
the sampling methods innovated 
in the discipline of agricultural 
economics. 

The various methods of con- 
text analysis that we are using so 
widely in a number of our 
research programmes and pro- 
jects in the -area of management 
science are drawn from a variety 
of disciplines like political science, 


etc. The techniques of statistical < 


analysis of mass data employed 
in a number of research projects 
in management studies are also 
very common to almost all fields 
of quantitative research in social 
sciences. ; 

The survey method of research 
so widely used all over the world, 
in management research projects 
programmes and studies, cannot 
also be considered as the exclu- 
- sive privilege or prerogative of 
the management science. It is 
applied in almost all the disciplin- 
es of social sciences. The survey 
techniques nowadays have become 
so much refined, and useful be- 
cause of their wide usage, in al- 
most all the behavioural sciences. 
They are applied to a number 
of problems in various fields of 
research activities, in social scie- 
nces. i 

Many survey questions deal 
with the actions or behaviour of 
respondents. In the economic 
field, for example, spending and 
saving have been studied so as to 
determine the frequency of these 
“activities in a given period and 
their relations to other activi- 
ties. 

A number of disciplines like 
business administration and ma- 
nagement are undergoing a pro- 
cess of a virtual metamorphosis 
in the nature of their subject-mat- 
ters of discussion. They are not 
restricted to academic centres of 
discussion and other activi- 
ties. 

The techniques of management 
-are employed in varied walks of 
life, of private individuals as well 
as institutions of a private and 
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public ownership, control, super- 
vision, and management. The 
techniques of improvement of 


‘institutional management are so 


widely used in the administration 
of a number of commddity acti- 
vities that it requires no elabo- 
rate explanation here. 

Similarly, the techniques of 
social research are employed in 
programmes of industrial rela- 
tions, Government business and 
labour unions, etc. The econo- 
mists, public administrators, so- 
cial workers, sociologists, mana- 
gers of industrial and commercial 
undertakings are drawing ideas, 
opinions, views and suggestions, 
etc. from each other so frequ- 
ently not only in arriving at solu- 
tions of their highly advanced 
and complicated problems, but 
also for their day to day prob- 
lems that we need not any further 
emphasise on the urgent need for 
evolving inter-disciplinary appro- 
aches in our research program- 
mes, in the area of management, 
industry and trade studies. 

With every increase in the 
volume of technical knowledge, 
standardisation, automation and 
the growth of industrial and com- 
mercial organisations, and the 
modernisation and rationalisation 
of techniques, methods, processes, 
and operations of production, 
management, administration and 
organisation, etc. and the swift 
changes taking place in the atti- 
tudes and approaches of workers 
and management towards each 
other, the need for evolving a 
suitable inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach in our research program- 
mes and projects of manage- 
ment and commerce studies has 
also greatly increased. 

This is an ever-growing chal- 
lenge to all the researchers in the 
field of management and com- 
merce studies—to improve their 
techniques and tools of research 
in collaboration with the psycho- 
logists, sociologists, economists, 
philosophers and statisticians. The 
need to apply all the faculties of 
insight, imagination and creati- 
vity, etc ai their command and 
to evolve a system of inter-discip- 
linary approach in their research 
projects. 

At a joint ‘meeting of the 
members of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Business Management 


of the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research (ICSSR) and 
representatives of Government 
and industry, sponsored by _the 
Council last year, the need for an 
integrated and interdisciplinary - 
research was emphasised. The 
following topics were suggested ` 
for research under a board and 
general framework of inter-dis- 
ciplinary approach. 

1. Decision-making related 
to location of plants and licens- 
ing. : 
2. Decision-making process 
in the Government. 

3. Trade unions as organi- 
sations. 

4. Management of the enter- 
prises and Management of the 
trade unions. : 

5. Differential performances 
of industries in the same environ- 
ment (for example, in West 
Bengal): 

6. Role of political ideology 
and industrial growth. 

7. Autonomy in the public 
sector and the corporate sector. 


8. Concept of the joint- 
sector. 

9. Problems of coping with 
growth. 


10. Introduction of EDP and 
its consequences on structure. 

11. Role of uncertainty in 
decision-making. 

12. (a) What is best manage- 
ment? (b) What is best mana- 
ging? (c) Who is the best mana- 
ger? 

13. Economic control and 
legislation end its effect on mana- 
ging. . 

14. Economics of adjustment. 

15. Law and evasion, 

The lead given by the ICSSR 
in evolving and inter-disciplinary 
approach to research programmes 
in management studies is indeed 
laudable. It is hoped that all the 
social scientists and the agencies 
of the Central and State Govern- 
ments: and the business and 
industry, engaged in academic 
and research in business manage- 
ment and Industrial administra- 
tion will initiate and undertake 
the necessary follow-up measures 
immediately in the direction of 
removing the existing communi- 
cation gap and utilise their. 
research findings in an integrated 
manner and undertake research 
on relevant itemes. 


MAINSTREAM 





CAMERA OBSCURA 





T= Minister of State for Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting is 
reported to have told Delhi’s film 
press, at one of those Press Club 
dinners, that a Bill on film censor- 
. ship would be presented to Par- 
liament at its next session. 

He gave a fairly broad hint 
that the Khosla Committee’s re- 
commendations on sex and nudity 
in cinema were likely to determine 
the freedom that should be 
allowed under the proposed Bill 
that would lay down the consor- 
ship policy. 

On the other hand, he has been 
fairly clear and firm that the 
Government would not tolerate 
violence in films. And it appears 
clear that the Government intends, 
under its proposed censorship 
policy, to give liberalism on sex 
almost as a sop for its strictures 
on the depiction of violence. 

At thisa local film journalist 
asked: What would be the Govern- 
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ment’s attitude on political viol- 
ence ? After all, the social pur- 
posiveness that Government spok- 
esmen speak about, as 
necessary to better films, cannot, 
first, be neatly and philosophi- 
cally detached from the use of 
violence asa means of bringing 
about social change and, secondly, 
even peaceful, non-violent and 
constitutional changes in the 
social structure are accompanied 
by such side-effects as psycholo- 
gical violence. 

It is significant that the Union 
Minister chose to evade the ques- 
tion on political violence and he 
reiterated the Government’s desire 
to have films that bring about 
social awareness. This is a gene- 
Talization that answers the ques- 
tion without answering it. 

If the Government is really 
anxious that the present climate 
should change and our cinema 
emerge as a socially relevant and 


being ` 


socially motivated force, it would 
have to be very clear on its atti- 
tude towards violence in cinema 
that is part of a political frame- 
work. That the Indian situation 
provokes anger at an honest glan- 
ce is borne out by recent trends 
in our cinema. 

Quite apart from the commer- 
cial Bombay film, both Ray and 
Mrinal Sen have in recent films 
dealt with violence in a crucial 
way. Regardless of the different 
conclusions on which these direc- 
tors have ended their films, there 
is no gainsaying that the pre- 
occupations are close and that, 
secondly, there may come other 
directors who may dwell at even 
greater length on the justification 
of violence as a means to attain- 
ing social justice. 

The mood being firmly set for 
a socio-economic revolution, the 
cinema cannot ignore its own 
contribution to sustaining that 
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mood—because that is how it 
survives. Governmental censor- 
ship of such political violence in 
the cinema is bound to upset tbe 
reflection of the social moment. 
The stripping of a mannequin 
by the young man in “Interview” 
is more an articulation of a social 
attitude, than propaganda, and 
an instrument for social change. 
The cinema, or the other per- 
forming arts, do not so much as 
bring about social change as sus- 
tain the momentum for social 
change exists already in society. 

If the reverse were true, the 
commercial film with its melod- 
ramatic trapeze act of the good 
and the evil would have brought 
about the moral upheaval we 
need. It could not, because the 
didactic sop-operas did not 
have, in the body politic, the 
dynamic and actual correspon- 
dents. That joke about film stars 
being more popular than poli- 
ticians is" true only on this side 


of an electoral battle. 

Contrary to the presumption 
of the educated elite, the com- 
mon filmgoer, who is also the 
common man, distinguishes 
sharply and coldly between his 
entertainment and his politics. 
If Rajesh Khanna were to stand 
in a parliamentary election 
against a candidate who had lost 
his security deposit in the previous 
elections, it is more than likely 
that this time it would be 
Rajesh Khanna who would for- 
feit his deposit. Other things 
than his acting made M.G. 
Ramachandran a political leader. 
There is no rule about who may or 
may not provide political leader- 
ship, regardless of his profession. 

Though the commercial films 
vary from films made by Ritwick 
Ghatak, Sen, Ray, and the like— 
inasmuch as these film-makers 
try to bridge the gap between 
reality and the body politic— 
there is also the fact that the 


commercial films play a rather 
unusual role within the Establish- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as the Indian seems, 
generally speaking, committed to 
the stability of the Establishment 
which, unfortunately, he also 
holds responsible for his priva- 
tions, he finds in the extreme 
escapism and melodramatic ca- 
tharsis of the commercial Indian 
film a safety valve. In the dark 
ampitheatre of the cinema-halls, 
the frustrations and the anger 
are released and are—some would 
say, tragically—spent. : 

Neither the Government nor 
the film industry, it seems, realis- 
es this paradoxical relationship 
between them, as two massive 
pillars of the Establishment. 
Which is what has brought about 
the recent dispute between the 
film-industry and the Government 
on the limits to which the use of 
violence and sex can be extended 
in the cinema. 
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UNCTAD © 
and 
Developing | 
Countries 


DEVELOPING NATIONS AND 
THE UNCTAD, Shah M. Bijli; 
International Book Traders, Ali- 
garh; January 1973; pp 71; price 
Rs 15. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT, Selected Inter- 
national Documents; Indian Insti- 
tute of Foreign Trade, New Delhi 
1972; pp 358; Rs 25. 


T# newly liberated countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, which go by the name 
of developing countries, are fac- 
inga very difficult situation as 
regards their needs of foreign 
exchange to import capital goods, 
raw materials and technical know- 
how. On the other hand, the 
developed capitalist countries are 
pursuing such policies as are 
hostile to the interests of the 
developing countries. The result 
is that the foreign exchange earn- 
ings of the developing countries 
are not increasing and their share 
in the world trade is declining. 

A number of attempts have 
been made under the auspices of 
the United Nations to arrest the 
decline in the share of the deve- 
loping countries in the world 
trade, stimulate their export 
earnings by increasing the volume 
of exports and getting adequate 
prices for their goods, and charg- 
ing fair freight rates, and force 
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the developed nations to give a 
certain portion of their national 
income as aid to developing 
countries. 

These attempts have been 
given a concrete shape in the 
form of resolutions adopted by 
the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development which 
has met thrice and discussed the 
problems of trade and other relat- 
ed aspects. 

Shah M. Bijli has described 
in brief all the attempts to solve 
the problems of world trade 
before the UNCTAD, and has 
shown how the nature of prob- 
lems has changed radically after 
the Second World War with the 
liberation of a number of 
dependent countries, liquidation 
of colonialism in its old form, 
and the rise of a powerful socialist 
bloc of countries. 

He has described in greater 
details the GATT and the 
UNCTAD. While discussing the 
GATT, he has made it clear that 
this organisation is manipu- 
lated by advanced capitalist 
countries to suit their interests: 
“the developed countries 
can withdraw given concessions 
or introduce the restrictions 
when they decide it in the 
‘national interest’, so they are 
always in the position of ‘manag- 
ing’ GATT’s activities.” 

No one disagrees with the 
author that the GATT is domi- 
nated by the developed capitalist 
countries and it is futile to expect 
that it will contribute in any 
significant measure towards solv- 
ing the problems facing the deve- 
loping countries. 

The author has described in 
detail the important decisions at 
the three UNCTAD sessions and 
the progress made in the direc- 
tion of their implementation. 
According to him, the two 
factors which have hindered the 
full implementation of the deci- 
sions of the UNCTAD, are dis- 
unity amiong the developing count- 
ries and lack of any sanction to 
force the developed capitalist 
countries to honour their com- 
mitments. 

In an appendix, the author 
has given an outline of the 
organisational structure of the 
UNCTAD. The book, though 
excessively priced, will certainly 


be helpful to students at 
BA(Hons) and MA level. 

For those who want to study 
the problems of international 
trade and development in depth, 
the second publication will really 
be very useful for it contains all 
the relevant documents from the 
Charter of Algiers to the provi- 
sional agenda of the UNCTAD 
III, in addition to the General 
Assembly Resolution on the 
establishment of the UNCTAD. 

This volume was prepared as 
acontinuation of the publication 
UNCTAD II—A_ Step Forward, 
and it thay be hoped that the Insti- 
tute will shorty bring out another 
volume ‘containing the docu- 
ments of the UNCTAD III. The 
documents contained in the 
volume under review are neces- 
sary to view the issues raised at 
Santiago session in their proper 
perspective. 

These documents also enable 
one to understand as to bow 
hypocritical and insincere the 
advanced capitalist countries 
have been. They have tried to 
rob the developing countries of 
their hard earned foreign ex- 
change by increasing freight rates 
and imposing restrictions on their 
exports. The action of the Nixon 
Administration imposing restric- 
tive tariffs and the trend among 
the advanced capitalist countries 
to form exclusive customs unions 
prove their insincerity beyond 
doubt. The UNCTAD resolutions 
regarding the quantum of aid have 
seldom been seriously taken by 
them. 

The present international 
monetary system linked to the 
dollar, the national currency of 
the crisis ridden leader of the 
capitalist countries, has done 
tremendous harm to the develop- 
ing countries’ trade-earnings and 
external debt servicing. Until 
and unless this system is replaced 
by a new rational one, there is no 
escape for the developing count- 
ries from the grinding effects of the 
economic crisis of US imperialism ` 
and its allies. 

It is to be seen how the 
developing countries are going to 
face the difficulties of trade and 
aid and force the advanced capi- 
talis€ countries to change their 
ways. 

Girish Mishra 
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Philosophically Speaking .. . 


Retired Wing Commander’s Comments 


[ft is a little disappointing to 

see an article entitled, “Phi- 
losophically Speaking”, in the 
June 16, 1973, issue of Main- 
stream. 

Besides being cheap in taste 
and arguments, it seems to have 
been written not only with bias. 
but sponsored by some interes- 
ted party. If some one wants 
Dr Karan Singh to go, let him 
have the courage to say so in 
a forthright manner, without 
beating about the bush and 
hitting below the belt, which is 
positively against the ethics of 
journalism by any standard. 

In this short one page arti- 
cle the word Philosophy Philo- 
sopher, has been used no less 
than 7 (seven) times and that 
too in a cheap ironical man- 
ner. If the author meant pun- 
ning the word—it is rather a 
poor attempt. 

One wonders, how such 
cheap material could find place 


` 


in a sober, well meaning ma- 
gazine of MAINSTREAM’s 
standing. 

It is difficult to identify the 
author, since his full name is 
not given. f 

Hope, under your enlightened 
editorship, Mainstream will not 
be allowed to go down in stan- 
dard any more. 


MOHAN SINGH 
Wing Commander (Retd) 
R-767, New Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi-110060 ` 


S. P.’s Reply 


HE Retired Wing Com- 

mander, in his eight-sen- 
tence letter, has used the word 
“cheap” thrice about my lan- 
guage. Should one think that 
his own “valuable” Janguage— 
“cheap’—is the outcome of 





his education and manners im- 
bibed in the service canteens- of 
the British days? I must con- 
fess, my language cannot make 
that grade. 

I have always believed that 
service officers, whether in em- 
ployment or retired, are gen- 
tlemen. If I have been proved 
wrong in one particular case, 
I still go by the dictum that 
there is always an exception to 
every rule. 

Our Retired Wing Comman- 
der has resorted to a language 
like “cheap in taste and argu- 
ment”, “written not only with 
bias, but sponsored by some 
interested party”, “against ethics 
of journalism”, “cheap ironi- 
cal manner”, and all that. But 
there is not one sentence in his 
letter which refutes all that I 
have written. If the Retired 
Wing Commander had chal- 
Ienged a single fact mentioned 
in that article, he would have 
been fully justified in raising 
the issue of journalistic ethics. 

As for my style of writing, 
it is a question of his fami- 
liarity with the language and 
literature concerned. And who 
can claim that the understand- 
ing of sarcastic or, as he puts 
it, “ironical manner” of writ- 
ing, has never been a forte of 
ironmongers? 


SP, 





NON-CAPITALIST PATH IN AFRICA 


(Continued from page 34) 


parties tend to degenerate into lifeless adjuncts of 
the state machine, lose their links with the masses, 


and become the instruments of reactionary forces.- 


Only intensive struggle by honest patriots against 
careerists and opportunists, only patient and consis- 
tent struggle by Marxist-Leninist parties where they 
ezist, and by individual or small study groups of 
Marxists where parties do not exist, will ensure the 
further growth and advance of revolutionary demo- 
cratic parties. 

In this respect, as in others which we have poin- 
ted out, the non-capitalist path is the path of sharp 
class struggle, demanding constant vigilance and re- 
sistance to reactionary forces, combined with a 
careful appreciation of the necessary stages of deve- 
lopment and the motive forces objectively capable of 
carrying each stage to this conclusion. We, there- 
fore, repudiate any suggestion that advocacy of the 
non-capitalist path in some mysterious way plays 
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down or minimises internal class struggle (see African 
Communist; No 49, 1972, p 97). It was precisely 
because Nkrumah failed to see that the commence- 
ment of non-capitalist development in Ghana was 
precipitating a sharp class conflict within the bour- 
geoisie between its natjonal and compradore ele- 
ments that he omitted to take timely measures to 
protect his party’s hold over state power. 

The progressive regimes of the African continent 
face a long and difficult struggle. They comprise a 
Key flank in the world-wide anti-imperialist move- 
ment, and their support is a crucial factor in the 
progress of the revolutionary movement against ra- 
cism and colonialism in Southern Africa. They de- 
serve credit for their remarkable achievements, and 
assistance for the future. That is why all revolu- 
tionaries hail their successes, and by the scientific 
analysis of the non-capitalist path can contribute 
towards their coming victories. 
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Iam convinced that th» 
only key to the solution o 
the world’s problems and o 
India’s problems lies ir 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so ‘not ini 
vague humanitarian way bus 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. l 
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a great task—an exciting challenge 


Bokaro—the fourth and largest public sector integrated steel plant, represents a big 
step towards the rapid development of the steel industry, vital to the growth of the 
country’s economy. Designed to produce 1.7 million tonnes of ingot steel and 0.885 
million tonnes of pig iron in the first stage, Bokaro’s capacity will increase to 4 mil- 
lion tonnes of ingot steel and 0.885 million tonnes of pig iron on completion of the 
second stage. Further expansion to raise capacity to 4.75 million tonnes and ultimately 
to 10 million tonnes of steel is under consideration. : 


Bokaro is a big promise to our people, and an exciting challenge. The builders of 
Bokaro are working with firm resolve to complete the great task which the nation 
fas entrusted to them. 


Bokaro started producing pig iron in October 1972 and is already the largest supplier 
at present to the home market. Making of steel is expected to commence by the end 
of this year, and finished steel would start rolling out early next 
year In the first stage, Bokaro is planned to turn out 1,364,000 
tonnes of hot and cold-rolled sheets and coils and 3,220,000 tonnes 
on completion of the second stage. This will go to fill the gap in 
the domestic supply of and demand for flat products—a valuable 
contribution to-the growth of the economy 
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’ We are now arawing up the details of 
our Fifth Five Year Plan. Its main 

thrust is to fill the gaps in self-reliance, 
3romote the social well-being of the . 
do0orest sections and secure fuller 
utilisation of capacities already created. 
Our social programmes will give 
importance to the provision of house 

sites for the landless, inputs and credits 
for the small farmer in rain-poor areas, 
better housing in slums, more rural 
electrification, employment schemes for 
the educated unemployed, and greater 
attention to family planning. , 





— INDIRA GANDHI 
Prime Minister 
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Cats the anniversary of 
our natinal independence may 
be taken by many as a mere 
ritual. Particularly, the genera- 
tion that has been reared after 
Independence cannot be expected 
to be roused today by the saga 
of the memorable struggle against 
the British rule which ended in 
1947. 

Between the last Independence 
Day—when the nation celebrated 
its silver jubilee—and this year’s, 
much has happened which has 
set people thinking: which way 
are we going? Have we been 
able to make our country, rich in 
resources and the strength of mil- 
lions, a better place to live in? 
Some may argue that not only 
the rich have grown richer, but 
the poor have become poorer still 
in the last twenty-six years. More 
objectively, it would be correct to 
say that while the rich have no 
` doubt become richer, the poor 
have not been getting their share 
of the accretion of national 
wealth. The margin of dispari- 
ties has not been reduced but has 
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From Fear Set Free 


grown beyond all calculations of 
the pundits and politicians whe- 
ther in the Government or the 
Opposition. 

One year ago, Smt Indira 
Gandhi’s clarion call, Garibi 
Hatao, could sway the millions 
though doubts about her Govern- 
ment’s readiness to implement it 
had already begun to creep in. 
Today, Garibi Hatao is being 
thrown back at Smt Gandhi and 
her Government by not only her 
critics but by millions all over the 
country who had put their impli- 
cit confidence in her word. 

This is not to belittle the enor- 
mous difficulties that are bound 
to come in the way of eradicating 
poverty in this country ruined by 
the depredations of colonial sub- 
jugation. And the overwhelming 
majority in our country havea 
tremendous reserve of patience 
which prevents the outburst of 
mercurial politics as one sees in 
many of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

What has set in disillusion 
among the masses today is not 
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that Smt Gandhi has not got them 
the pie in the sky, but that nei- 
ther the Government over which 
she presides nor the party which 
she leads with unchallenged 
authority, has taken any tangible 
step that can be regarded as a defi- 
nite endeavour for translating into . 
reality the call for Garibi Hatao. 
Instead, the sordid spectacle 
of black money impudently inva- 
ding the portals of politics has 
bred cynicism among those who 
would have readily lent their hand 
to combat this dangerous pheno- 
menon. When Smt Gandhi forc- 
ed out of the Congress the accre- 
dited syndrome of the Right that 
the Syndicate had become, there 
was nationwide expectation that 
if she had tbe courage to chop off 
the diseased limb, she would be 
rebuilding the Congress not as a 
refuge of the vested interests, but 
as an instrument of social change. 
It was in this context that her 
call for Garibi Hatao was taken 
by the millions all over the coun- 
try as asacred pledge, and they 
in their turn gave unto her the 
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unchallenged authority to bring 
about the necessary social chan- 


es. 

: Nobody has minimised the 
hazards of the journey along the 
road to Garibi Hatao. The vest- 
ed interests in despair are expec- 
ted to hit back, both frontally 
and surreptitiously. 

What has disturbed the for- 
ward-looking elements in our 
political life is that not only the 
unique opportunity given to Smt 
Gandhi through record-breaking 
electoral support is being allowed 
to squander through sheer drift, 
but that the vested interests have 
been permitted in this one year to 
worm their way back into the 
Congress, so much so that the 
line of demarcation that she her- 
self drew in 1969, is today allowed 
to be blurred. í 

The rising prices, scarcity, un- 
employment and appalling magni- 
tude of unutilised capacity in in- 
dustry are only symptoms of the 
political malaise that has been 
fast overtaking the nation. If the 
hoarder and his agents in politics 
have been trying hard to sabotage 
the Government take-over of the 
food trade, its counterpart in in- 
dustry, the profiteering business 
houses have by and large been 
responsible in scuttling the public- 
sector enterprises—from coal to 
pharmaceutical industry, from 
fertiliser to textile. 
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Instead of taking swift and 
stern action against these anti- 
social vested interests, what has 
shocked the common man is that 
these forces are permitted to 
hover around key men in her 
Government. The pollution of 
politics by Big Money for which 
the Syndicate lost its strength 
and finally could be unceremo- 
niously turned out of the Con- 
gress, once again threatens to 
vitiate those entrusted with poli- 
tical power. Black Money and 
Garibi Hatao do not go together. 

If there is concern in New 
Delhi at the rising tide of mass 
discontent over accentuation of 
mounting economic hardships, 
remedy is to be sought nof in 
gimmicks, nor in mellifluous rhe- 
toric, but in hard decisions, here 
and now, to fight the vested inte- 
rests. One does not have to sug- 
gest a Quixotic tilting at the wind- 
mill, but seriously implementing 
the decisions long left untouched, 
and to use the political authority 
to enforce them. 

One hears talks in the Con- 
gress circles that when the party 
is being assailed from many sides, 
there should be no inner-party 
rift and all should stand together 
irrespective of the record and in- 
clination of different individuals 
and groups. At some places, one 
comes across overtures being 
made even to the Syndicate stal- 
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warts to come back to the Con- 
gress fold. 

In so far as there is urgent 
need to put a stop to factionalism 
and toppling of Ministries by 
contending factions, there can be 
no two opinion about such a ban. 
Smt Gandhi’s warning followed 
by those by the Congress Presi- 
dent and Sri Chandrajeet Yadav 
were long overdue. 

At the same time, a patch-up 
with the agents of the vested inte- 
rests will not bring about the unity 
of the Congress ranks but a pass- 
port for corruption of Black Money 
polluting the entire party. The 
fight for real unity inside the Con- 
gress demands the excommunica- 
tion of those who have been bla- 
tantly working for the vested inte- 
rests. 

The way to wider national 
unity to meet the formidable chal- 
lenge on the economic front—a 
challenge which is being mount- 
ed not only by the indigenous 
vested interests but also their in- 
ternational patrons—lies in clean- 
sing the Congress itself, Because, 
only then will Smt Gandhi be in 
a position to mobilise all for- 
ward-looking elements outside 
the Congrass as well. To appeal 
for national unity without cor- 
responding efforts to overhaul 
the Congress for enabling to 
shoulder the onerous responsibi- 
lities of tomorrow, becomes an 
empty exercise; even its demago- 
gic impact becomes less and less 
every week, 

On this Independence Day, as 
Smt Indira Gandhi climbs the 
steps to the ramparts of the Red 
Fort to unfurl the Tricolour, she 
reaches the point of decision— 
perhaps the most momentous in 
her life—to keep her promise to 
the millions. She has to strive 
and prove that the Garibi Hatao 
was not meant as a mere election- 
eering shibboleth but as the 
guiding motto fer the’ nation’s 
march forward. To do this, she 
has to overcome vacillations and 
put off compromises with forces 
that thrive on the poverty of the 
millions. 

Wisdom, as the great Greak 
poet said, demands of one to 
stand from fear set free. 


N.C. 
August 9 
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Nehru and Meerut Conspiracy Case 


Soon after the all-India arrests of the Meerut accused on March 20, 1929, a 
Meerut Defence Committee was set up which included such eminent Congressmen 
of the day as Motilal Nehru, M. A. Ansari and Jawaharlal Nehru. It was only 
natural that the initiative for this had come from the last-named who had close 
contact with the international anti-imperialist movements and also the understand- 
ing to grasp the significance of this massive imperialist conspiracy against the 
Communists for the rising anti-imperialist movement in India and the world as a 
whole. 


The following letter which he wrote at that time to Virendranath Chatto- 
padhyaya, a distinguished revolutionary and Secretary .of the League against 
Imperialism, brings out this point clearly and shows that he had taken up this issue 
not as a mere formality but seriously, fully appreciating its national and interna- 
tional implications. The latter was found in the AICC File No. F.D. 1/1486 kept 
at the Nehru Museum whose courtesy is gratefully acknowledged.—Chinmohan 


Sehanavis). 


Registered 
April 25, 1929 


Herrn V. Chattopadhyaya 
Secretary, League against Impe- 
rialism 

24 Friedrichstrasse, Berlin S.W. 48 
(Germany) 


My dear Chatto, 

1 find from referring to my 
file that I have received no letter 
from the League office since Jan- 
uary excepting one or two formal 
communications. I cannot con- 
ceive that your office has not 
written to me for all this time. 
Probably therefore our letters have 
been spirited away by an ever- 
watchful Government. It is 
equally probable that my letters 
do not reach you. However I 
shall risk it and write in the hope 
that you might perhaps get this. 

I had your cablegram asking 
for an article on India for the 
June Number of your Review. 
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This is a difficult enough matter. 
I shall however try to write some- 
thing and send it to you by the 
middie of May. I am going to- 
morrow to Bombay to attend a 
meeting of the TUC Executive 
Cnuncil. I shall come back early 


n May. 

Nobody here seems to know 
what is going to. happen about 
Second World Congress which 
was to have been held in July 
next. I wish we could have defi- 
nite news. We cannot send any- 
one specially forit but we may 
be able to ask some friend who is 
otherwise going to Europe to 
represent us. 

You must be following events 
in India from the newspapers. 
You must have seen thata Com- 
mittee has been started to help 
in the defence in the Meerut trial. 
This Committee includes my 
father, Ansari and some others. 
The defence is bound to cost a 
fair amount of money. The Com- 
mittee has appealed for this money 





but so far there has not been 
very great response. I wonder if 
any help could come to us from 
organisations in Europe. They 
need not send very big sums but 
even moderate sums accompanied 
by their sympathy could be very 
welcome. Any such moneys 
should be sent to me. 

I might add that the Meerut 
trial indirectly hits the League 
against Imperialism. I have al- 
ready sent you a copy of the com- 
plaint in this case. You will find 
in this that the League is men- 
tioned as one of the bodies sub- 
ordinate to and controlled by the 
Communist International and 
hence a very dangerous organisa- 
tion. It is, therefore, worthwhile 
for the League and its associate 
bodies to take interest in the 
matter. 

Kamala and Krishna had been 
very ill but are better now. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. N. 
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~ SEE IT BY RAIL! 























The . 

Northern Railway 

Provides— 

& Itineraries for 3 to 30 days 
and over covering places of 
historical, religious and 
cultural interest 

@ Train reservations up to 
six months in advance for 
foreign tourists 












@ Concessional|fares for 
visiting students 

@ Assistance of tourist guides 
to look after train reservations 


en route and other connected 
facilities 


SEs 





1. Delhi—Jaipur—Agra—Delhi .. 3 Days 
2. New Delhi—Agra—Khajuraho— Varanasi—Raxaul (for Nepal)— «. 7 Days 
3. Delhi—Jaipur—Agra— Khajuraho—Varanasi—Raxaul (for Nepal)—-Howrah - ... 15 Days 
4 Delhi—Jaipur—A ra—Khajuraho—Ajanta & Ellora—Aurangabad— tS 
Secunderabad—Madras—Tiruchirapalli—Madurai—Trivandrum— Bie 
Bangalore—Mysore—Goa— Bombay : w 25 Days 


Dethi—Jaipur—Agra—Ajanta & Ellora Caves—Aurangabad— 
Bombay—Goa—Bangalore—Madras—Bhubhaneswar—Puri (Konapak)— 
Gaya-~—Varanasi—Delhi » 80 Days 
: For details 

PLEASE CONTACT: CHIEF COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
NORTHERN RAILWAY, BARODA HOUSE, NEW DELHI. 
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Speculation is rife im political circles that the CPI may be changing its 
tactical line of positive approach to the Congress. This question was posed to the 
CPI leadership bya member from Orissa: Since the Congress Government has 
failed to keep its promise—to check price-rise in essential commodities, nationali- 
sation of sugar industry and foreign-owned petrol, correct implementation of 
take-over of wholesale trade in grains, curbs on monopoly—the discontent against 
Congress is widespread. And due to the weakness of the Party in many States, 
Right reaction is making a headway. So the CPI is being isolated from the 
masses which results from the growing discontent against the Congress, which the 
masses consider as an ally of CPI. So should CPI not have a rethinking about 









CPM? 


Is CPI 
Changing its 
Line? 


N. K. KRISHNAN 


N order to clarify the issues raised by this question, 
we must first be clear about the tactical line 
Worked out by the Cochin Congress of the Party. 

The Cochin Party Congress analysed in detail the 
mass radicalisation and mass shift towards the Left 
inside the country, including the masses following 
the Indian National Congress, in the post-1969 
period. It analysed the process of increased diffe- 
rentiation within the ranks of the Indian bourgeoisie, 
under the impact of national and international 
developments, as the inevitable result of the contra- 
dictions of the capitalist path of development follow- 
ed by the Congress leadership, leading to the split in 
the Congress. 

On the basis of such an analysis, the Cochin Party 
Congress laid down the Party’s tactical line for the 
new period as follows: 

“The party’s tactical line in the period ahead 
must be decided in this overall context of develop- 
ments, both national and international. 
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this tactical line of its relationship with other parties, that is, Congress, ex-PSP, 


To this, Sri N. K. Krishnan, Member of CPI Central Secretariat, has 
answered in the current issue of the CPI monthly organ, Party Life (Vol 1X, No 8). 
As the subject is of widespread interest in progressive circles, Sri Krishnan’s 
answer is given herebelow in full. 


“This tactical line continues to be one of the 
building up left and democratic unity in the struggle 
against the forces of imperialism, monopoly capital 
and feudalism.... 

“Experience of the last two years has shown that 
the rightist bid for power could not be defeated by 
the unity of the non-Congress left and democratic 
forces alone. Asa matter of fact this rightist bid 
was defeated by the combined strength of the left 
and democratic forces outside and inside the Cong- 
ress even though some of the traditional left parties 
went over to the camp of right reaction in the name 
of socalled noncongressism. 

“The aim of left and democratic unity in the new 
situation is to carry forward the broad popular forces 
including those within the ruling Congress into joint 
mass movements and mass struggles against impe- 
tialism, monopoly capitalism and feudalism and for 
revolutionary democracy and basic structural 
changes, including changes in the state apparatus. 
This makes it imperative not only to unite the left 
parties, but also to find common ground: as well as 
to develop common actions with the democratic 
forces within the ruling Congress. Such common 
actions may even sometimes include the Congress 
organisation as a whole, particularly on such issues 
as anti-imperialism, peace, Bangladesh, support to 
Indo-Soviet treaty, secularism, etc.... 

“The national democratic front can be created 
only by overcoming the division among the demo- 
cratic forces and primarily the division between the 
masses following the CPI and other left parties and 
the masses following the Congress, for which vast 
new possibilities have arisen during the last two 
years. That is why the CPI is firmly opposed to the 
slogans of ‘non-Congress’ or ‘anti-Congress’ united 
fronts which dissipate these possibilities and further 
disrupt and divide the democratic masses. 

“This does not, however, mean that the CPI 
will not fight the anti-people policies of the Congress 
governments, will not oppose their policies of com- 
promise with imperialism, feudalism and monopoly 
capital. As a matter of fact, the overall policy of 
the CPI towards the ruling Congress is one of unity 
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and struggle. In pursuance of this policy, the CPI 
will adopt a flexible attitude from state to state, 
taking the concrete situation of each state into 
account. 

“Left unity and its role must be seen in relation 
to this perspective.... The role of left unity in the 
struggle for building left and democratic unity is not 
to be minimised. But it cannot be brought about 
without fighting the left sectarian and disruptive 
tactics so far followed by some of the left parties like 
the CPM and Socialist Party. 

«Mass struggles and mass movements in the new 
situation and with the new perspective can bring 
about the desired reorientation in the movement in 
the country and help the strengthening of the left 
forces in the front... i 

` «While our party will strive its utmost to seek 
joint action with the CPM and with the Socialist 
Party on common mass and political issues inside 
and outside parliament and the assemblies, we reject 
their slogan of an overall anti-Congress political 
front..... Š 

The Cochin resolution, at the same time, also 
warned about the new negative developments that 
had started taking place inside the ruling Congress 
after the massive electoral victory it secured in the 
parliamentary elections of 1971—developments such 
as big influx of reactionary elements from outside 
into the ruling Congress, thus strengthening the 
Right-wing inside, attempts to unify all sections of the 
bourgeoisie and restore some measure of “bourgeois 
stability”, attempts to compromise with monopolists 
and landlords and retreat from implementation of the 
radical election pledges, etc. 

In such a context, the Cochin resolution empha- 
sised the importance of all independent class role 
and mass activity and mass struggles of the Party 
in order “to move the radical Congress sections 
and the Congress masses into active struggle against 
Reaction inside and outside”, more so particularly 
in the States where “the leadership of the ruling 
Congress and its Government are still dominated by 
landlord and kulak interests and the rising radical 
sections are still weak”. 

The developments of the recent period—the un- 
bearable price-rise and mounting people’s dis- 
content, sharpening economic crisis intertwined with 
growing political crisis and instability of a specific 

in many Congress States, growing danger of 
Rightist forces exploiting people’s discontent, etc.— 
signify the bankruptcy and collapse of the policies 
of “centrism’” and ‘‘pragmatism” pursued during 
the last one year by the Congress leadership. They 
confirm what the Cochin resolution had foretold. 
The Central Executive Committee (CEC) resolu- 
tion passed . recently in July 1973, reviewing recent 
developments, pertinently observes: 

“Experience has amply shown that unless there 
is a decisive shift to the left at the government and 
policy plane, and joint activities on the basis of left 
and democratic unity to implement this policy 
effectively, what has happened in Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Orissa, Gujarat, etc. will inevitably happen 
again and again.” 

The CEC resolution has called upon the Party to 


pursue “the path of maximum independent mass 
mobilisation and mass action, concentrated in the 
coming period on the issue of rising prices”. The 
CEC resolution has appealed for the cooperation in 
these mass actions of all Left and democratic forces 
inthe country, both inside the Congress as well as 
outside. 

In fact the nature and the depth of the present 
crisis is such that if our Party and mass organisa- 
tions take the initiative for mass action boldly and 
with the correct tactical approach given in the 
Cochin resolution, it is possible to draw into these 
mass actions and mass struggles sections of Congress 
masses on one side and sections of the masses 
following the Left parties and particularly the CPM 
on the other side. That is our experience of the 
Bangalore bandh, of the one-day jute strike in West 
Bengal, of the mass actions on the price issue in 
Andhra Pradesh. Thatis the outlook of our party 
T with the West Bengal bandh on 27 

uly. 

Possibilities of united mass action, bigger in scope 
than till now, are on the agenda in the present 
situation. Such possibilities have opened up now 
precisely because of the nature and depth of the 
present crisis and mounting people’s discontent on 
all sides and because of the principled tactical line 
of building up unity in action of the Left and demo- 
cratic forces inside and outside the Congress which 
our Party has been following ənd fighting for on the 
basis of the Cochin line. 

Ina situation when the policies of “centrism’”’ 
and “pragmatism” followed by the leadership of the 
ruling Congress during the last one year are in crisis 
and are collapsing, such mass actions can help 
forward the process of polarisation inside the Cong- 
ress. It must not be forgotten that the present crisis, 
rising people’s discontent and mass actions are 
bound to accelerate and sharpen policy differences 
inside the Congress as well as focus sharper atten- 
tion on effective methods of implementation of radi- 
cal measures, . 

Such mass actions, by moving sections of Cong- 
ress masses into joint action with us as well as 
masses of other Left parties, can act as powerful levers 
for defeating the Rightists (inside the Congress and 
outside), for putting an end to Government policies 
of compromise and status quo and replacing them by 
a general shift to the Left. 

It is through such mass actions that our Party 
will enhance its image among the people and im- ` 
prove its strength in the States where it is still weak. 

Only through such mass actions for direct imple- 
mentation of radical measures (such as state take-over 
of wholesale trade in foodgrains, land-ceiling laws, 
etc.). only through mass struggles against, hoarders, 
profiteers, corrupt officials, moneylenders and Jand- 
lords, can the Party cheek the danger of reactionary 
forces exploiting people’s discontent and turning the 
masses against nationalisation and other radical 
measures. This cannot be done by mere verbal 
criticisms of the inadequacies of the policies and 
practices of the Congress Government. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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PL 480 


Instrument 
of 


US 
Blackmail 


M.R.K. 


T# PL, 480 stranglehold which 
is being used as an instru- 
ment of US economic blackmail 
against India, is being tightened. 

The proposed discussion bet- 
ween the US Ambassador in 
India, Mr Danial Patrick Moyni- 
han, and an Indian team headed 
by Sri M. G. Kaul, Secretary of 
the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Finance Ministry, 
is being utilised by the Americans 
for forcing India to accept an 
arrangement which would finance 
the US operations in this 
country for a long time to come. 
The manner in which Mr Moyni- 
han and other US spokesmen 
have approached this question 
during the few preliminary 
rounds of talks, both in Delhi 
and in Washington, indicates the 
US designs. 

The US Administration wants 
to use these accruals in a manner 
which would distort the direction 
of Indian economy, force the 
Government to restructure or re- 
arrange its planning priorities, 
and influence investment deci- 
sions and developmental outlays. 
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In other words, the surplus US 
foodgrains that were unloaded in 
India are now being used clever- 
ly to tighten the US grip over 
the Indian economy and to per- 
petuate a weak and inequitous 
economic order in the country. 
The PL 480 accumulations are 
the product of 11 agreements. 
The first agreement was entered 
into on August 29, 1956, and the 
last on April 1, 1971. The total 
PL 480 rupee accruals to the 
United States on March 31, 1973 
was of the order of Rs 2584.98 
crores. The United States has 


already spent Rs 468.48 crores, 
in Indian rupees, for its own 
uses in this country. It has still 
a balance of Rs 163.08 crores. 

Table I reveals the US rupee 
holdings in India and Table IT 
shows an expenditure incurred 
by the United States in this 
country out of the counterpart 
funds accruing to it under the 
agreements. They exclude con- 
versions, grants for research, 
Other grants, and also aid given 
to Nepal from this fund, 

It is of great significance that 
the US expenditure in India 


Table I 
US’ RUPEE HOLDINGS IN INDIA AS ON MARCH 31, 1973 


r 


I. PL 480 RUPEE FUNDS: 
A. Deposits: 


(Rs crores) 


(a) Total rupee deposits for PL 480 imports 


from 1956 till 31.3.1973. 


2,243.08 


(b) Interest and principal accrued to the US 


from PL 480 Rupee loans 


Total PL 480 rupee accruals to US (a)+(b) 


341.90 
2584.98 


B. Expenditure from these accruals cumulatively 
Jrom 1956 till 31.3.1973 and unspent 
balance available as on 1.4.1973 are: 


Accruals Disbursement & Balance 
Expenditure available 

1. Loans to Govt of India 1,423.05 1,422.87 0.18 

2. Grants to Govt of India 388.64 383.05 5.59 
3. Cooley loans to Indo- 

US enterprises 141.73 121.84 19.89 

4. US uses 631.56 468.48 163.08 

Total: 2,584.98 2,396.24 188.74 


IT, NON-PL 480 RUPEE FUNDS: 


Rupee funds which have accrued to US cumulatively since 1956 on 


account of: 
(i) Development Assis- 
tance PL 665 
(ii) Repayment & Interest 
payments on non-PL 
480 development as- 
sistance loans 
(iii) Interest paid by GOI 
on Special Securities 
and Miscellaneous 
Total unused non-PL 480 
funds available with the 
US (id) + (iii) 
Total US rupee holdings 
in India as on March 31, 
1973 (1.B.+ II) 


31.53 


31.53 — 


363.66 


146.34 


510.00 


698.74 


a, a, 
Norte: Out of the total rupee holdings of Rs 698.74 crores, 


Rs 623.75 crores were in Special Securities in the RBI, Rs 71. 60 
crores in Time Deposits in US banks, and the balance in casla/current 


account, 


increased from Rs 20.04 crores in 
1965-66 to Rs 31.27 crores in 
1966-67. It increased to Rs 54 
crores in 1970-71, and gallopped 
to Rs 61.50 crores in 1971-72, 
Section 104 of PL 480, under 
which the grain supplies were 
made, stipulated that the accruals 
may be used to meet US obli- 
gations and help develop new 
markets for American agricultural 
commodities. Other objectives 
to achieve this stipulated that the 
funds are to be used, among 
others, for financing international 
educational and cultural ex- 
change, and for the strengthening 
of the resources of American 
schools, colleges, universities and 
other public and non-profit 
private educational agencies for 
“international studies and re- 
search” under various US edu- 
cational acts, including the 
National Defence Education Act. 
The US Public Law 480 also 
stipulated that the funds may be 
used for financing on_ request 
from recipient countries, maternal 
welfare, child health and nutri- 
tion and other activities aimed 
at mitigating the problems of 
population growth. All this was 
to be done under procedures 
established by the US President, 
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through any US agency or 
through any local agency which 
he thought qualified to administer 
such activities, 

It is, thus, evident that the 
use of the PL 480 funds gave the 
US Administration a direct 
handle to meddle not only with 
the programmes which it would 
finance, but also to decide which 
agency should execute those pro- 
grammes. India’s foreign ex- 
change earnings are also adverse- 
ly affected because the US 
Government is entitled to utilise 
these funds to finance the visits 
to India of US citizens, and non- 
profit organisations. 

- Apparently the Indian side is 
approaching the question of dis- 
posal of PL 480 funds with a 
view to remove a major irritant 
in the Indo-US relations. Though 
itis now realised at the highest 
level that the terms under which 
the PL 480 grains were imported 
were highly prejudicial to Indian 
interest, the Indian side is not 
taking a position that the PL 480 
rupee accrual should be frozen for 
the time being. 

In fact, such a suggestion was 
made by a number of eminent 
people some years ago. Many 
experts had warned the Govern- 


Table II 


ment of the harmful effect on the 
economy of indiscriminate spend- 
ing by the US of PL 480 accumu- 
lations. A Study Group led by 
the eminent economist, Dr A. M. 
Khusro, had recommended freez- 
ing of the PL 480 funds on a 
long-term basis. However, noth- 
ing was done in this re- 
gard. , 

The question of a long-term 
Solution of these accruals was 
raised by the United States soon 
after the relations between two 
countries deteriorated, following 
blatant US partisanship against 
India during the 1971 Indo- 
Pakistan conflict and the develop- 
ments leading to the liberation 
of Bangladesh. Evidently the 
US side threatened to review the 
whole matter in a bid to use it 
as an instrument to force India 
to agree to a discussion from an 
unfavourable position. 

Within the Indian adminis- 
tration, the difficulties facing the 
economy were utilised by the US 
lobby in the Finance and other 
Ministries to peddle a line of 
developing “understanding” with 
the United States. It was said 
that the US could come to the 
rescue of this country in economic 
difficulties. 


US WITHDRAWALS (DISBURSEMENTS) FROM THEIR SPECIAL SECURITIES 


ACCOUNT AT THE RBI 


(Rs crores) 








Loans to GOI 

Grant to GOI 

Grand to REC 

US-uses expenditure: 
including conversions, 
grants for research, 
other grants, aid to 
Nepal etc 

Transfer to US banks 
in India for time 
deposits in US accounts 
Disbursement of Cooley 
loans 

Total withdrawals from 
Special Securities 

of the USDO, 

New Delhi 


80.00 ~ 350,00 250.00 171.40 
60.17 0.12 — >` 10.50 
20,04 31.26 37.92 48.93 
3.50° 6.90 6.00 12.50 
16.77 12.63 10.74 6.47 


180.48 400.92 304.66 249.80 125.73 129.51 123.70 


1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 [969-70 1970-71 I97I-72 1972-73 


60.50 50.00 — 12.13 
3.00 2.08 9.05 2.23 
7.00 14,00 28.00 40,84 

48.13 54.00 61.50 44.73 
0.75 — = Be 
6.35 9.44 25.15 11.57 

111.50 


a a PE SSE 
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These were the same argu- 
ments which were advanced when 
the first of the PL 480 agreements 
were forced upon the Govern- 
_ ment of India by the sinister US 
agents in the Congress party and 
the ‘Government in the mid- 
fifties. The economic difficulties 
facing the country at that time 
were used to perpetuate US 
stranglehold. This has now been 
clearly revealed: 

Tt is, therefore, necessary to 
strike a note of caution when 
the Indian and the American 
sides began negotiations on this 
question. It will be extremely 
injurious to Indian interest if an 
arrangement is worked out in 
which these funds are allowed to 
be used either under US super- 
vision or under a supervisory 
arrangement to which the United 
States is a party. The suggestion 
for creation of trusts of PL 480 
funds in order to finance activi- 
ties like family planning, public 
health, etc. which are essentially 
of an unproductive nature must 
also be scrutinised carefully before 

they are accepted. 

i If the Americans are allowed 
to direct, guide or sup2rvise the 
functioning of these trusts, there 
is no doubt that these would be 
utilised as outposts of US designs 
of subversion and sabotage in 
this country. We have had so 
far many experiences of the 
sinister use to which many of 
the US agencies have been put in 
India. The Government of India 
also cannot be unaware how even 
education grants have been uti- 
lised by the US Administration 
to adversely influence the Indian 
scholars, to brainwash Indian 
academicians, to sow ideas in 
their minds which are injurious 
to Indian interests, and even in 
certain cases to use them for 
shady purposes. 


Vicious After-effects 
It has also been this country’s 


experience that the manifold 
ramifications of various US-aided 


projects were not fully anticipated ` 


by the Indians who accepted 
these proposals without exami- 
nation either because of lack of 
foresight, or because of acquie- 
scene, or complacency. It is only 
later that when the vicious after- 
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effects of these measures began 
to unfold that it became clear 
how dangerous they were. The 
manner in which the US influence 
carefully undermined the entire 
planning process in this country 
cannot be forgotten. 

Jt is only when these expe- 
riences are kept in constant view 
that the Indian negotiators on 
the PL 480 question will be able 
to avert this pitfalls. Itis also 
necessary that any final agree- 
ment on these questions should 
be arrived at in full public view 
and after a thorough discussion, 
even though it may be an execu- 
tive act. 

According to some newspaper 
reports, a compromise formula 
on the disposal of PL 480 Rupee 
funds, evolved at the official 
level talks so far, envisages re- 
payment of American Rupee 
holdings over a period of fifteen 
yeats. The original American 
proposal outlined in the aide 
memoire presented by Ambas- 
sador Moynihan to Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi, envisaged 
repayment of 100 million dollars 
per annum for the next fifteen 


years. 

This would have imposed on 
India an annual burden of Rs 75 
crores. The Union Finance 
Ministry is understood to have 





of the United States Embassy in 
India for expenditure in any 
manner that it liked, would be 
far in excess of the actual require- 
ments of the US Embassy and the 
US supported ‘institutions in this 
country. 


Excessive Repayment Demand 


Such an assessment is fully 
backed by facts because even 
the present level of expenditure 
incurred by the US Embassy— 
it was Rs 44.73 crores in 1972-73 
—is onthe high side. The total 
expenditure incurred by the US 
Embassy for its own uses and 
grants to institutions and aid to 
Nepal so far amounted to 
Rs 468.48 crores. A suggestion, 
therefore, is understood to have 
been made that the annual re- 
payment amount should be lower- 
ed. 

It is also proposed that trusts 
may be created for implementing 
schemes and plans for certain 
welfare or social-service projects. 
Before any such trusts are created 
or certain amounts committed 
for them, a careful scrutiny should 
be made how the expenditure 
under those heads would affect 
the overall development strategy. 

It may be worthwhile to seek 
the opinion of the Planning Com- 





pointed out that this amount, mission also before finalising 
which would be at the disposal these projects. 
How does the USIS function in India? What 
have the Peace Corps volunteers been doing here? 
Answer to these vital questions are available in 
e 9 e 
America’s Two Pincers 
L NATARAJAN 
Author of the best-seller 
American Shadow over India 
. Price ; Re 1 
Nawal Kishore Road 
LUCKNOW-1 
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Yet another step forward 


in India’s march 
towards self-reliance 
was taken recently 

by 1OL—creating news 
by being the first 

to produce an oxygen 
plant indigenously. 
And thereby 
establishing self- 
sufficlency in oxygen 
plant manufacture. 


IOL, with its 
pioneering experisnce, 
the finest expertise, 
and excellent human 
resources, has now 
started manufacture of 
air separation plants 
and assoclated 
cryogenic equipment 
for production of 
industria! gases. The 
range of manufacture 
includes oxygen and 
nitrogen plants, argon 
purification systems, 
high pressure com- 
pressors for oxygen, 
nitrogen and other 
gases as well as 
vacuum Insulated 
vessels for storage and 
transport of cryogenic 
liquids. Also plants 

for production of 
acetylene and nitrous , 
oxide. Thereby in its 
own way helping the 
country to help itself. 


to help itself. 
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Two 

Years of 
Indo-Soviet 
Treaty 


KALYAN DUTT 


THs week, on August 9, 1973, the two great count- 
ries, Soviet Union and India celebrate the second 
anniversary of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation. 

This will be an occasion to record that the 
Treaty has not outlived its purpose; on the other 
hand, it is expected to yield still richer harvests in 
the years to come If it provided India protection 
against aggression in the past, it will bring her pros- 
perity in future through greater economic and 
cultural exchanges which are possible only in periods 
of peace. 

Relaxation of tension in Europe and greater 
understanding between the USSR and the USA, that 
have resulted from the Brezhnev Mission, will allow 
the Soviet Union to devote unencumbered attention 
to the development of the developing countries. In 
the current Ten Year Plan of the Soviet Union, 
there are gigantic programmes of mineral develop- 
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ment, machine-building and chemical industries. 
The implementation of these programmes, if not 
inhibited by new threats of war, will undoubtedly 
contribute to the success of India’s Fifth Plan in 
which similar programmes have been envisaged. 

The Treaty reflects the common ethos of our 
two great nations, which is peaceful coexistence. 
Although it was signed ata time when India was 
facing grim threats of war and its Article 9 provides 
for mutual consultations in order to remove threats 
of war against either party, the Treaty is not direct- 
ed against any country in the world, which is not an 
aggressor. As such, it can be signed by any other 
country which does not have aggressive designs. It 
is, therefore, a nucleus which in later years may 
attract other countries around it and thus forma 
system of collective security. Herein lies the inter- 
national significance of the Treaty. 

It will be under-rating the significance of the 
Treaty to regard it as a temporary expedient answer- 
ing the needs of the situation prevailing in 1971. 
Critics of Indo-Soviet friendship at the time, not 
daring to challenge the merit of the Treaty in the 
face of Pakistan’s aggression against India, have 
nowadays sought to belittle its significance 
by saying that ina changed world situation, when 
India does not face any threats of war and when 
there is a detente between the USA and the USSR, 
the Treaty will hardly be of any significance. 

These critics are entirely wrong because the 
Treaty is only a high-water-mark of a friendship 
that is firmly rooted in history. Imperialism is the 
common enemy of the Soviet Union as well as of 
India, and so long as imperialism exists, nothing can 
shake the‘basis of our friendship. Imperialism has 
been bringing pressure to bear upon India in diverse 
ways ever since her Independence. We have seen it 
at work in Kashmir, in Goa, through the SEATO 
and the CENTO, in the arms aid to Pakistan, and 
finally in Nixon’s gunboat diplomacy during the 
Indo-Pakistan war of 1971. And in each case, it 
was the Soviet Union that stood by us steadfastly. 

_ Imperialist exploitation can continue so long as 
the developing nations do not have self-reliant econo- 
mies. Realising this, the Government of India 
sought to secure a rapid rate of industrialisation on 
the basis of heavy industries. This programme 
would have fallen through without the aid of the 
Soviet Union and other Socialist states. The 
Soviet-aided projects now constitute 30 per cent of 
India’s steel, 60 per cent of oil extracted, 30 per cent 
of oil products, 20 per cent of electricity generated, 
60 per cent of electrical equipments manufactured 
and 85 per cent of heavy machinery turned out. 
` A rapid rate of industrialisation on the basis of 
heavy industries inevitably entails some stresses and 
strains in the form of shortages of consumer goods. 
If production and distribution systems are not pro- 
perly organised, these may lead to high prices and 
bring suffering for the common people. The reac- 
tionary economists in India, taking advantage of 
these sufferings, have always been trying to shift the 
bias in favour of heavy industries and thus to 
orientate our economy towards dependence on impe- 
rialist countries. In 1971, when the Approach 
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towards India’s Fifth Plan was being discussed, these 
economists were almost successful in abridging the 
core industry sector on the plea of foreign exchange 

resources, The Indo-Soviet Treaty signed at this 
time, helped to restore the “Nehru approach” to 
planning by promising India liberal aid to set up 
asic industries. 

On February 17, 1973, India and the Soviet 
Union signed a protocol for the expansion of Bhilai 
to seven million tonnes. The Soviet Union also 
agreed to help India to set up a refinery at Mathura, 
the largest in India, and help India in further oil 
exploration work. It also agreed to set up new 
chemical projects, an aluminium project, and a 
copper project. 

Jt may be asked, however, what the Soviet 
Union’s interest is in making India self-reliant. 
Friendship, unlike charity, is a two-way traffic. Un- 
less interests are mutual, the stability of the relation 
will be doubtful. The Soviet Union’s greatest 
interest is to liquidate imperialism which is its worst 
enemy. It was Lenin himself who indicated the 
vital position of India in the strategy of anti-impe- 
rialist struggle. Writing in 1923, about the ways to 
break through the imperialist encirclement round the 
Soviet Union, Lenin wrote: 

“In the last analysis, the upshot of the struggle 


will be determined by the fact that Russia, India, 
China, etc account for the overwhelming majority 
of the population ofthe globe. And itis precisely 
this majority of the population that, during the past 
few years, has been drawn into the struggle for its 
emancipation with extraordinary rapidity, so that in 
this respect there cannot be the slightest shadow of 
doubt what the final outcome of the world struggle 
will be. In this sense, the complete victory of 
socialism is fully and absolutely assured.” (Lenin, 
Better Fewer, But Better) 

Fifty years have passed since Lenin wrote these 
lines. But the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has not swerved an inch from these princi- 
ples. When, in the United Nations, the Chinese 
delegate characterised the Soviet support to India as 
“social imperialism’? and maligned the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty, the Soviet delegate, Yakub Malik rightly 
retorted: “We are proud to have friendship with 
India and we cherish it like the apple of our eye. 
This was Lenin’s dream and we have realised it. The 
relations between India and the Soviet Union are 
genuinely fraternal.” 


Next week: Significance of the Soviet Aid in 
India’s Industrial Development 
Programme by the same author. 
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INDO-SOVIET 
TREATY 





New: 
Perspective: 


M. S. N. MENON 


On August 9, 1973 the Indo- 

Soviet Treaty will be two 
years old. How do we assess 
it today? Does it retain the 
same Ssignificiance as when it was 
signed, or has a new perspective 
emerged to make the Treaty a 
more vital factor in the strategy 
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for peace in this part of the 
world? 

These are important questions 
and on their correct answer will 
depend the course of our foreign 
policy in the coming years. But 
before we examine these ques- 
tions, it is necessary to clear cer- 
tain mental confusions about the 
Treaty. 

There is an impression that it 
is a security treaty just because 
it was born at a time of crisis and 
threat of war, and that it has 
now lost its significance in con- 
ditions of comparative peace. 
No doubt, security is one of the 
objéctives of the Treaty, but it 
is more than that, 

For one thing, it was the logi- 
cal consummation of the years of 
close Indo-Soviet relations and 
mutual understanding. For 
another, it is the framework, even 
though a smaller one, for a com- 
mon endeavour to promote peace 
and progress in the world which 
alone can ensure for both our 
peoples a life of happiness and 
security. 

The Treaty was, thus, design- 
ed to serve both war and peace. 
That is why the Indo-Soviet Tre- 
aty can never lose its relevance 
and significance for a very long 
time to come. ' 

In 1971, it served the cause 
of peace in the Indian subcon- 
tinent, and from 1972 it is serving 
the cause of India’s progress. It 
is a firm framework for the 
policy of international policies 
of both India and the USSR, and 
an anchor against the new storms 
that are brewing up in Asia. 

At no period in the history of 
Indo-Soviet relations were there 
such significant developments as 
during the past two years. The 
setting up of a joint Indo-Soviet 
Commission for economic, scienti- 


fic and technical cooperation in ` 


1972 was a major development. 
Its potentiality is still to be fully 
explored. 

The Commission is seized „of 
tasks which are of immediate im- 
portance to the Indian economy, 
such as the expansion of ferrous 
and non-fetrous metallurgy, rapid. 
development of the oil industry, 
power and power equipment, 
pharmaceutical products, electro- 
mics, and of science and techno- 
logy. There are few fields today 


in which India is not receiving 
Soviet cooperation. 

Protocols have already been 
signed for the setting up of 
the biggest oil tefiinery in 
Mathura (six million tonnes), for 
a copper project in Madhya 
Pradesh, for the expansion of 
the pharmaceutical projects at 
Rishikesh and Hyderabad to 
diversify production, and for the 
construction of the aluminium 
project .at Korba, Proposals 
are being studied for the expan- 
sion of Bhilai and Bokaro steel 
plants and possibly to set up an 
aluminium plant which will, for 
the first time, introduce the 
feature of production coopera- 
tion. Under this scheme the 
Soviet Union will take aluminium 
products from this plant against 
the cost of machinery it will 
supply for the plant.  . 

The Soviet Union is also to 
help, under the Indo-Soviet 
Science Agreement, improve the 
science education in India, to 
make detailed geological surveys, 
weather studies and other pro- 
jects. Both countries will also 
cooperate in the field of agricul- 
ture—in seed development, pest 
control, etc. As regards rocketry 
and electronics, the Soviet Union 
is already helping India in their 
development, and has shown its 
willingness to cooperate in com- 
puter development. 

There are many other new 
fields in which the Soviet Union. 
is helping India to develop its own 
production and expertise, It is 
pertinent to point out here that 
in many of these fields, India is 
unable to obtain technologies 


‘from Western sources. 


During the past two years, 
Indo-Soviet trade has gained a 
new momentum and its turnover 
is expected to increase pheno- 
menally compared to the trade 
figures two decades ago. Indo- 
Soviet trade turnover for 1973 is 
expected to be of the order of 
Rs 410 crores. Today Indo- 
Soviet trade has become more 
sophisticated, and needs a large 
measure of forward planning, for 
while the Soviet exports are 
increasingly oriented to our needs 
for raw materials, spares and 
parts, India’s exports are increas- 
ingly feeding the Soviet consu- 
mer goods market. Already over 
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50 percent of India’s exports to 
the USSR comprise manufactured 
goods. 

In the meantime, the cultural 
links between the two countries 
have become stronger. In no 
country is India’s history and 
culture studied on such an exten- 
sive scale as in the Soviet Union 
at present. And there is a corres- 
ponding growth of awareness in 
India of Russian history, culture 
and Soviet achievements. In 
short, as Jawaharlal Nehru once 
said, Indo-Soviet relations are 
not merely one between two 


governments but between two. 


peoples. And all this is rooted 
in the ethos of a common expé- 
rience of history, on ancient ties 
and similarity of outlook and 
goals. ; 

Butis this not the only signific- 
ance of the Treaty. The Treaty had 
a wider compass even when it was 
signed in 1971. In fact it is because 
of the identity of our outlook on 
world problems and human des- 
tiny that it has been possible for 
us to establish closer bilateral 
relations. This, in turn, goes 
back to what we thought of the 
Russian Revolution and its pros- 
pects. Nehru had described these 
in his ‘inimitable way: “I have 
no doubt that the Soviet revolu- 
tion had advanced human society 
by a great leap and... that it has 
laid fhe forindations for that new 
civilisation toward which the 
world could advance.” 

It was natural for the colonial ` 
-peoples who fought against 
imperialist, subjugation and ex- 
ploitation to look upon their 
own anti-imperialist and anti- 
racialist struggle as an integral 
part of the great tide of history 
against imperialism. That tide 
is still on. India is still com- 
mitted to the anti-imperialist 
struggle—against colonial exploi- 
tation, subjection and racialism. 
In this the newly free countries 
which have taken to the socialist 
path consider the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries as 
fraternal forces. 

This is the wider framework 
that should inform and guide the 
deeper sentiments of our foreign 
policy. 

It is true that the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty is not directed against any 
particular -country. But it is 
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opposed to those world forces 
which stand for war and strife, for 
hegemony and supremacy, natio- 


“nal chauvinism, human exploita- 


tion and other evils. 

In 1971, India was faced 
a situation when hostile forces— 
USA, China and Pakistan, above 
all—were conspiring to bring 
about the dowfall of our country 
and its disintegration. It appeared 
then that the Sino-US detente 
had created a new equation of 
powers in which the imerialist 
world had an edge over the socia- 
list world. j 

And yet in two years that pers- 
pective has completely changed. 
To begin wilth, President Nixon 
and his Administration have been 
totally discredited. The American 
war machine has been forced to 
halt in Indochina. The West 
European tountries, one by one, 
defied America’s European policy 
both with regard to Central Euro- 
pean problems and the European 
Security Conference. 

The Government of Willi 
Brandt has not only made peace 
with Moscow and Warsaw, but 
agreed to recognise the separate 
identity of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. This has initiat- 
ed an irreversible process in 
Europe which augurs well for the 
future. The arms limitation talks 
and the European Security Con- 
ference are bound to influence the 
movement towards general detente 
in the world. 

The victory of India in the 
1971 conflict, and the emergence 
of Bangladesh as an independent 
entity in the subcontinent despite 
the stift opposition from both the 
US and China, have brought 
about a new perspective for Asia. 
The Indo-Bangladesh Treaty of 
1972, has further broadened this 
perspective. In the meantime, the 


* crisis of the dollar and the econo- 


mic paralysis that is afflicting the 
United States, have created 
serious rifts within the Western 
alliance over American leadership 
of the capitalist world. 

Jt was this weakening of Ameri- 
can leadership and the new pro- 
blems that it is facing which pre- 
pared a more receptive ground 
in America for the visit of L.I. 


` Brezhnev, the Soviet Communist 


Party chief. For the world, the 
visit bad some distinct gains.. 


But the Brezhnev visit has not 
solved all problems. 

For example, the Middle East ` 
continues to remain an explosive 
area. Nor can the rivalry of the 
two systems— that of capitalism 
and socialism—be at an end. And 
so we have renewed efforts on the 
part of imperialists to create new 
areas of tension—in the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 

This shift of international 
political focus to Asia reflects the 
general shift of American global 
strategy, and the Soviet Union 
is as much concerned with these 
developments as India. With 
these new initiatives by America to 
preserve its supremacy in Asia, 
China is in full sympathy, because 
its main objective at present is to 
eliminate Soviet influence from 
Asia and isolate India. 

America may have decided to 
shed its role as a world gendarme 
(of course, it cannot give up this 
tole entirely) but it is still a 
zealous watchman of its economic 
interests. These interests are not 
only in the Middle East and the 
Persian Gulf, but in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, in the oil wealth of the 
China Sea and so on. 

That is why the US will con- 
tinue its efforts to create pliant 
pro-American states in Asia, or, 
if that is not possible, create 
sufficient chaos in Asia to prevent 
the Asian nations joining forces 
against the US. 

As far as India is concerned, 
it cannot ignore the ambitions 
and threats of the Shah of Iran 
who not only hopes to emerge as 
a powerful force in East Asia and 
the Indian Ocean, but considers 
India now as his major rival. 
And what is worse, he is backed 
both by US and China for their 
own reasons. 

These developments are now 
looked upon by the Soviet Union 
and India as serious impediments 
to peace in the world, and parti- 
cularly in Asia, That is 
why their continuing coopera- 
tion and understanding are abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the new 
challenges we face today. 

As Nehru once said, -only 
through collective efforts of 
nations, subscribing to common 
ideals and goals, can we achieve 
solutions to the more intractable 
problems. 


MAINSTREAM 


Delhi 
Towards 
Better 
Education 


RADHA RAMAN 


p=” can legitimately take 

pride in its endeavours to 
provide the best educational 
facilities in India. The educa- 
tional institutions of-the Capital 
may very well serve as model for 
the rest of the country. 

A unique feature of the pro- 
gress of education in Delhi in 
the post-Independence era is that 
a phenomenal quantitative ad- 
yance has been accompanied by 
a tremendous qualitative. pro- 
gress. ` There are at present 536 
Higher Secondary schools in 
Delhi. Whereas there were only 
43 Higher secondary schools in 
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1946-47. The number of students 
in Higher Secondary schools in- 
creased from a bare 22732 to 
over five lakhs today. The per- 
centage of school-going children 
in the age group 6-11, 11-14 and 
14-17, increased from 51 to 94.1, 
from 26.9 to 85.2 and from 14.9 
to 63.9, respectively during the 
period 1950-51 to 1972-73. 

The qualitative progress is re- 
flected in thé lion’s share of 
merit scholarships bagged by the 
Delhi students in the All-India 
Science Talent Search competi- 
tion and the proportionately 
much larger number of seats 
secured in the professional and 
technical institute by our stu- 
dents. 

Nevertheless, all these years, 
education had moved in narrow 
grooves and was not so much 
related to life. This led to dis- 
tortions and the end result was 


the phenomenon of educated un- ` 


employment and the consequent 
sense of frustration amongst the 
youth. 

In 1972-73 a beginning was 
made to correct the imbalance 
with the launching of the Educa- 
tional District Development Pro- 
ject under which educational 
survey of one educational district 
and household and occupational 
survey of the Union Territory of 
Delhi ona random sample basis 
was conducted with a view to in- 
troduce a scheme of Work ex- 
perience and  vocationalisation 
of education. A sum of Rs 1.20 
lakh will be spent-in 1973-74 on 
this scheme. 

Actually, the work experience 
courses had already been started 
in 45 schools last year itself. 
These courses are being expan- 
ded in schools in the current 


„session. g 


For the vocationalisation of 
education, there will be a two- 
tier system. Whereas vocational 
courses will be introduced with 
general courses to give a voca- 
tional bias; there will be also 
purely vocational courses in the 
eleventh and twelfth classes in 
some schools, after the introduc- 
tion of 10+2+43 years pattern of 
education. The students coming 
out of the latter type of schools 
will acquire enough competence 
to either get self-employed or get 
employment in industrial con- 


~ should not 
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cerns, or go in for higher techni« 
cal training: 

Vocational guidance services 
have also. been extended to fifteen 
new schools and an equal num- 
ber of vocational guidance coun- 
sellors have been trained to assist 
the career masters. This scheme 
is also getting a boost this year 
and an outlay of Rs 3.15 lakhs 
has been earmarked for the 
purpose. . 

Emphasis is being laid on 
Science Educatton which will go 
a long way towards increasing 
employment potential and pre- 
paring a base for technological 
advancement. Teaching of science 
on the UNESCO pattern has 
beeg introduced in all the 401 
middle schools. Through ade- 
quate grants to local bodies, 
teaching of science in 250 pri- 
mary schools was introduced 
last year, and 500 more primary 
schools are being covered this 
year. 

Science equipment worth 
Rs 12 lakhs was provided to these 
schools last year and this year 
the expenditure will be of the 
order of Rs 14 lakhs. Training 
and refresher courses for science 
teachers are being taken up ina 
big way. 

In respect of improvement 
and expansion of science at the 
Higher Secondary stage, Rs 16.80 
lakhs were spent. Another Rs 19.70 
lakh will be spent on Science- 
Centre-cum-Workshops, stream- 
lining of Science teaching, investi- 
gatory projects and science 
museum in the current year. 
Service training in laboratory 
techniques for laboratory assis- 
tants, newly recruited science 
teachers and workshop training 
for the development of skills was 
also imparted extensively. 

To help students of poor 
means, schemes such as remedial 
teaching, study centres, book 
banks, free transport, educational 
tours, etc were carried out so 
that those from poorer -and 
backward sections of the society 
lag behind. The 
Administration has proposed to 
spend Rs 22 lakhs on these 
schemes next year. Study centres 
have been set up in different back- 
ward areas and each school has 
a Book Bank now from where 
poor students get free text-books. 
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= Scholarships worth Rs 45.76 
lakhs were given to about 65781 
needy students during the year. 
About 40,000 students from class 
I to Class VII are being provided 
milk under Mid-day Meals 
scheme at a cost of Rs 1.20 lakhs. 

Girl students from 105 villa- 
“ges are being provided free trans- 
port facility which has been ex- 
tended to students of backward 
areas as well, 

Avenues have been opened for 
the adults who cannot attend 
regular institutions to better their 
lot through the opening of eight 
evening higher secondary schools 
and the School of Correspon- 
dence Courses with an enrolment 
of 2,500 and 12,000, respectively. 
This year the Correspondence 
School started providing facili- 
ties to the students preparing 
for matriculation examination as 
well.’ Three more evening higher 
secondary schools are proposed 
to be opened in 1973-74, 

The Administration is work- 
ing on a programme for provi- 
ding continuing education for 
children of school-going age who 
are unable to-attend 5—6 hours of 
regular schooling. For such 
children short courses and part- 
time schooling is proposed to be 
introduced. This is important in 
view of the complex nature of 
living conditions in Delhi. 

Another revolutionary concept 
that is being taken upis that of 
Integrated Library System for 
all the schools with a chain of 
libraries. These libraries will 
be borrowing continuously from 
each other and will have litera- 
ture to cater to aptitudes and 
tastes of various age groups. 
These will also be serving the 
community around the school. 

Special efforts were made to 
rapidly increase the number of 
adult literates for which 64 
female Social Education Centres 
and 57 Farmers’ Functional 
Literacy Centres are being 
run. 

The Administration has also 
embarked upon various schemes 
which go'a long way in provi- 
ding equality of opportunity in 
the field of education and at the 
same time bring about desirable 
qualitative improvement. f 

Delhi is -perhaps the first in 
pioneering the cause of talented 
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children. A beginnidg has been 


` made to provide special coaching 


to the talented students after 
school hours. The Administra- 
tion has also opened 12 model 
schools as well so that brilliant 
students belonging to parents 
with meagre means could give 
their wards the benefit of best 
coaching. More such schools 
are to be openedin the coming 
years. Schools for gifted child- 
ren will also be opened. 

Another measure to ensure 
better standards to benefit the 
common people is that of start- 
ing pre-primary classes. As many 
as 53 such classes were started 
in 1972-73 and 85 more will be 
added next year for 14,500 child- 
ren. 

Other measures taken in con- 
nection with the improvement of 
quality were those of in-service 
training for teachers, summer 
classes, publication of six hand- 
books for teachers, printing of 
term-wise syllabus for all schools, 
publication of 26 text-books (36 
lakh copies), curriculam and exa- 
mination reforms, 

Two co-educational degree 
colleges were opened by the Ad- 
ministration this year so that all 
deserving students aspiring for 
higher education could be accom- 
modated. . 

Following the dictum of 
“Catch them Young”, the Admi- 
nistration has laid great stress on 
the development of sports on 
scientific lines, and has given due 
encouragement to physical edu- 
cation and sports in schools. Be- 
sides organising refresher courses 
for physical education teachers, 
22 qualified coaches have been 
appointed to train students in the 
right techniques of various track 
and field events. About 1,200 
boys and girls were given special 
coaching in 29 Summer Camps 
held this year. 

Three gymnasia have been 
constructed and equipped at a 
cost of Rs 2 lakhs, and adequate 
funds have been provided to im- 
prove the existing playgrounds. 
Zonal sports complexes-cum- 
stadia are under construction. 
It has been planned that each 
Education District becomes self- 
sufficient in respect of stadia. 
Sports equipment worth one lakh 
rupees has been provided. The 


Stadium at Model Town is almost 
ready now. 

Under the scheme of Provi- 
ding Employment to the Educa- 
ted Unemployed, expansion of 
Elimentary Education, etc the 
Administration has appointed 
365 additional teachers in its vari- 
ous middle departments of higher 
secondary schools. Rs 90,000 
have been -given to schools 
for purpose of equipment and 
raw. material, etc for the Work 
Experience Programme. í 

It is proposed to continue this 
Programme for 1973-74 and an 
amount of Rs 65 lakbs is pro- 
posed to be spent by the Admi- 
nistration. This would not only 
bring about rapid expansion of 
elementary education but also 
improve the quality of education 
by reducing the pupil-teacher 
ratio in schools and thus provide 
additional help to students. 

This Programme has been 
specially devised for helping the 
poor, backward and, scheduled 
caste students of our community 
and would enable thousands of 
students in getting text-books and 
mid-day meals free. 

To get rid of the tented class- 
rooms, a massive school building 
programme has been undertaken, 
some of which have either been 
completed or are in advanced 
stage of construction, and major 
extensions were done in existing 
buildings. The tempo of cons- 
struction work will be increased 
still further in the next year. Our 
objective is to provide each 
school a proper building . for 
creating a proper atmosphere for 


teaching. 
When we took over the Ad- 
ministration in March 1972, 


we had promised to take spe- 
cial measures to improve educa- 
tional standards and bring about 
such changes which were neces-` 
sary to make the educational 
policy a mode] in the entire 
country. We have taken some 
vital steps in this direction in 
the first fifteen months. 

We are determined to revolu- 
tionise the educational system in 
Delhi in the next few years to 
bring it in line with the advanced 
and develo countries of the 
world so that education brings 
about the social changes the na- 
tion has set before it to achieve. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


High ` 
Priority: 
Poor 
Pay-off 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


o2 universities, for various reasons — some of 
which are internal to the universities, and some 
of which arise as a result of the broader social 
framework of which the universities form a part— 
have not proved themselves equal to the task of 
meeting their social obligations. 

As a result, not only the importance and priority 
attached to higher education should be reckoned 
to be excessive but should also be considered futile, 
wasteful and retrogressive. Thus, contradiction 
between the place and priority enjoyed by higher 
education and the scanty and negative results it 
yields can be considered a striking characteristic of 
university education in India, In speaking of the 
importance of and contribution.from higher educa- 
tion, we are not referring to the quantifiable tradi- 
tional dimensions of the issue alone. 

Our main concern, in this context, is with the 
felt requirement of society in terms of giving im- 
petus to the task of enabling the masses to give 
meaning and richness to their lives and the failure 
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of university education to make a worthwhile con- 
tribution in this direction. 

The significance attached to university education 
can be only inadeqately appreciated by citing 
statistics concerning the portion of GNP spent on 
this sector, the percentage of population under- 
going this education and employed in this sector, 
or by comparing these data with those concerning 
secondary and primary education, or with the his- 
torical and present international statistics’ on these 
matters. The dominance attained by the benefici- 
aries of higher education, the power, prestige and 
status enjoyed by the products of universities, the 
influence which they exercise over the national 
affairs and on the opinions, values and norms of 
the people, and the demand which consequently 
gets generated for acquiring higher education are 
some of the non-measurable, qualitative indices of. 
the place which our universities have come to 
command, ; 

University education is not the only means for 
joining the ruling, power elite of our society; but 
certainly a very important one. More important, 
even those who make their entry in elitist circles 
through other sources such as wealth, economic, poli- 
tical and religious power, find an association with 
higher education very helpful in preserving and pro- 
moting their positions. The private sector’s control 
over the institutions of higher learning, their fre- 
quent interference in the affairs of colleges and uni- 
versities, the rat race for being associated’ with 
various university bodies, the wranglings and mani- 
pulations to obtain honorary degrees and decora- 
tions from the universities and the shameless flaunt- 
ing and display of such honours, and the powerful 
pressure exerted for opening more and more univer- 
sities—are some indications of the role which univer- 
sities play in providing admission cards to elite clubs. 

Thus, we can say that universities form a vital 
part of the power structure in our society. The big 
draft this makes on national resources is an out- 
come and manifestation of their place in the power 
structure. 

Similarly, when we are speaking of poor results 
given by our universities, we are not referring to the 
failures like inability of this education to make peo- 
ple capable of carrying out for themselves a fruitful 
and useful place in the pattern of economic activi- 
ties (for which, after all, many other factors are no 
less responsible), the alleged poor quality of our pre- 
sent day graduates, the proportion of failures and 
drop-outs to university enrolment, the low producti- 
vity of these educated personnel as compared to 
their counterparts in many other countries of the 
world (for this, too, many other factors may be found 
to be equally responsible). 3 

A thorough listing of the manifestations of the 
poor contribution made by our universities to our 
national lifeis a big and difficult undertaking. We 
intend to allude to some of the relatively more 
serious and glaring shortcomings and failures of 
higher education in India. This we do with the 
caveat that we do not hold those engaged in the task 
of higher education or those undergoing this educa- 
tion, wholly responsible for the cyrrent state of 
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affairs. However, it does not obtund the serious- 
ness of the malady that is afflicting the presently 
over but misdirectedly emphasised sector of our so- 
cial’ existence. 

Universities are mainly a part of the superstruc- 
ture and hence are closely connected with the for- 
mation and development of social consciousness and 
social-psychological attitudes. In this field, the impact 
of these institutions is not confined to those alone 
who come directly in contact with these institutions 
but is vitally important for the rest of the society as 
well which comes to develop an indirect relationship 
with them. Itis in this field that our universities 
are open to the charge of serious sin of omissions 
and commissions. 


Role of Universities 


For instance, in so far as university education 
sharpens consciousness of class interests, it can be 
expected to show the contradictions between short- 
run and long-run class interests. On this basis may 
be expected the development of a certain capacity to 
distinguish class allies from class foes, and evolution 
of policies and strategies for the struggle against the 
forces holding back our social development. To take 
another instance. Atthe present level of develop- 
ment of human society, the global aspects of social 
relations have come to acquire key position in further 
development of societies. The universities can play 
an important part jin clarifying these inter- 
relations which get blurred because of spatial consi- 
derations. 

In brief, universities produce not only the intelli- 
gentsia, the white-collar workers, but it is in the uni- 
versities that bands of intellectuals can be produced 
in large numbers— intellectuals who, of necessity, have 
to combine mental excellence with firm social com- 
mitment which would make them do away with the 
barriers separating them from the general masses. 
Such a process increases not only the relevance, legi- 
timacy and effectiveness of their intellectual work, 
but makes for real, lasting and basic improvement in 
the technical excellence of their work. 

This latter aspect of their work, which receives 
exclusive attention at the moment, and has come to 
be regarded as the most important criterion of qua- 
lity, would acquire a new connotation once life 
and léarning are linked together. The criterion 
of truth and validity would not remain the ful- 
filment of narrow logical requirements, but would 
have concerned with the capability of theory to ex- 
plain and guide experience. Such a trend in social 
and natural sciences, in humanities and literature, 
would prepare the universities for the performance of 
their historical role of making available and advanc- 
ing the systemised knowledge and learning heritage of 
society for the fulfilment of basic social responsibilities. 

It is here that we find our universities in a state 
of social irrelevance, producing second and third rate 
technocrats whose myopia is matched by their narrow 
and distorted class interests, giving rise to an inferior- 
ity complex not vis-a-vis their foreign counterparts 
but vis-a-vis other professionals in India. 

Many other things go alone with this basic func- 
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tion. Social parasitism in which the educated parti- 
cipate by making their calibre available to the higher 
biddgers without any compunction, to some extent 
arises out of those attitudes which are formed by 
learning those theories and techniques where the cri- 
terja of truth are formal and assumptions about hu- 
man nature and behaviour purely hedonistic. Perni- 
cious impact of purely heuristic theories and models 
is among the factors making the sciences subservient 
to vested interests. The indiscipline, callousness, 
apathy, downright careerism either through socalled 
intellectual output (but, in fact, visible output of the 
intelligentsia) or through debasement in the service of 
power that be, excessive philoprogenitive attitude, 
lack of perspective, etc are the main characteristics 
of education in India. In the chain of such inter- 
connected phenomena something approaching a 
causal factor for this state of affairs isnot only the 
type of higher education in our country but the dis- 
Proportionate emphasis and importance given to uni- 
versity education. 


Narrow, Sectarian Attitudes 


In fact, the kind of education we impart in our 
universities and the kind of pursuit of knowledge by 
the educators and the unwarranted importance we 
assign to higher education are inter-connected pheno- 
mena, Because of our kind of university education, 
the policy-makers and advisers—the product of uni- 
versities—develop narrow sectarian attitudes. This, 
coupled with their lack of social perspective, makes 
them strive for ever greater allocations for their field 
ofwork. Their utility to and inter-relations with the 
power centres make for the actual political decisions 
which increases the range, scope and intensity of their 
professional power and pelf. 

The failure of the universities to help generate so- 
cial consciousness which is not subservient to the inte- 
rests of the ruling classes but is in keeping with the 
requirements of accelerated social development, tends 
to become a factor responsible for the lack of public 
exposure of and opposition to the pernicious acquisi- 
tion of resources and importance by the universities. 

Despite the failure of university education to live 
up to its social obligations, its power, prerogatives 
and importance continue to remain intact. In fact, 
this power is used for further extending the sphere of 
influence and resources of this segment of the orga- 
nised-knowledge sector. The inability and unwilling- 
ness of the highly educated to help create a social, 
consciousness based onthe life experience and inte- 
rests of the masses, fails to lead to the emergence of 
powerful pressure from below for changing the orien- 
tation and functioning of universities. And so long 
as the universities are not judged on the basis of such 
new criteria, they obviously will have little incentive 
to undertake such an overhauling on their own. 

Frequently the colonial linkage of higher educa- 
tion comes in for sharp criticism, but little effort is 
made to define the power, pressure and interest equ- 
ation which go to determine the leit motifand profile 
of higher education in India today. Higher educa- 
tion served the sectarian, vested interests of the alien 
powers then and created many strata of supporters 
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for the real and top-most power centres. It has 
to be realised that it continues to retain basically 
the same functional and operational pattern and 
with similar results. The reform programmes of 
our universities suggested by various committees 
and commissions not only are not based on this 
perspective but whatever marginal tinkering has been 
suggested by them remains unimplemented. 


Emergence of Contradictions 


Thus, compared to the higher education which 
was ahandmaid to colonialism, today we havea 
higher education which is producing a much wider 
range of functionaries of various descriptions who 
are vital for the existence and strengthening of the 
present sectarian power centres. To the extent more 
and more people are attracted to this game of shar- 
ing the spoils and to the extent it inhibits further 
social development, it leads to the emergence of con- 
tradictions like the phenomena of educated unem- 
ployment, widespread frustration among scientists, 
educationalists, writers, administrators, artists, etc. 
who do not succeed in proving themselves as useful 
to the powers-that-be as some others. 

The cost of education, the advantage of foreign 
degrees and xenophelial attitudes in general, the in- 
evitable corruption in this field and the impact of 
an unjust social structure accentuate these heart- 
burns and bickerings. Thus, we have neither a 
pronounced and sharp upsurge for change from 
within, nor does this constellation of forces favour 
the emergence of pressures and compulsions from 
outside for an overhaul ofthe system of higher 
education. 

A reassessment of the position of university edu- 
cation according to our social needs, when a vast 


majority of our population is subjected toa perma- 
nent, almost irreversible and basic handicap because 
of lack of any contact even with primary education, 
and the absence of any tangible means of obtaining 
their livelihood, would argue a case for lower import- 
ance to university education vis-a-vis primary, secon- 
dary and adult education. But due to the vicious 
circle of unwarranted and excessive importance of 
university education and the poor quality and sus- 
pect variety of its functional, ideological, economie 
and social contribution, the rot is continuing uncheck- 
ed. Thus, the paradox of excessive emphasis on 
higher education and poor pay off from this sector 
seems to be the main manifestation of the malady on 
higher education in India. 


Instrument of Change 


This revaluation of the priority of and dividends 
from higher education in India necessitates a pro- 
gramme of qualitative change in the nature, scope, 
functions, utiliy and rationale of higher education 
so that it is brought in conformity with the needs 
and interests of the masses. 

Higher education has to be made an instrument 
of deep and fundamental social change. It must be 
pointed out here that this ismo more vague and 


“empty slogan but a distinct and definite possibility to 


make education an important instrument of basic 
social change. To the extent higher education is 
prevented from continuing asa tool and appendage 
of the existing order, it acquires a role which is det- 
rimental to the status quo. 

Thus, understanding the implications of the para- 
dox of higher education in India (importance not 
matched by results) is an essential step in a pro- 
gramme of restructuring higher education. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Students 
-and 

National 
Struggle 


CHRIS and SIMON 


ME University College of Fort 
Hare, situated in the small 
country town of Alice in the Cape 
Province was a famous and 
popular education centre for the 
Black peoples of South Africa. 

It was opened during the last 
century by missionaries with the 
purpose of spreading so-called 
“Western civilisation”? and chris- 
tianity among the Black peoples 
of South Africa. Fora very long 
period, this was the only place 
where Africans could acquire 
university education. Those who 
studied in the so-called “White 
universities” -were but a drop in 
the ocean. 
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The greatest role played by 
Fort Hare was the bringing 
together of various peoples down 
from different racial and tribal 
groups—including peoples from 
across the borders of the Repu- 
blic of South Africa (Lesotho, 
Botswana, Swaziland, Malawi, 
Zambia, Tanzania, Kenya and 
Uganda). Practically all the racial 
and tribal groups of South Africa 
were represented theré. We had 
Blacks, Indians, Coloureds, 
Whites (lecturers). AJI these peo- 

les had a strong feeling of be- 
onging together—to one human 
family—sharing the same sleep- 
ing quarters, dining halls, class- 
rooms, sportsfields, bathrooms 
and aspirations. 

Contrary to the theories pro- 
pounded by racist South African 
theoreticians, this small mixed 
community practically demons- 
trated that peoples of different 
racial, national, tribal, and cul- 
tural backgrounds can live to- 
gether in harmony and peace. 
This perhaps is one explanation 
why Fort Hare has a long history 
and tradition of resistance to and 
struggle against racial injustices 
and inequalities. When we look 
at of the intellectuals (Black) that 
are involved in the national 
liberation movement today, 
practically all of them are former 
students of the University College 
of Fort Hare. 

It is true that a majority of 
students, on completion of their 
studies, lose their militancy and 
withdraw into their occupational 
shells for fear of losing jobs and 
victimisation by the Government. 
But some students never lose their 
fighting spirit. It is those with 
deeper political convictions and 
loyalty to the cause of liberation 
that continue the struggle despite 
victimisation and persecutions 
of all kinds. 

Generally, intellectuals that 
continue the struggle are those 
drawn from the poorer and more 
militant sections of the working 
class and peasantry. Of course, 
when we compare Fort Hare with 
“white universities’, it was a 
university of the poor. 

The main campaigns and 
protests waged on the campus 
were against injustices and dis- 
abilities suffered by the Black 
peoples jn the educational 


system. We cannot here enu- 
merate all the militant campaigns 
—both academic and political— 
but we shall briefly deal with the 
role of the African National Con- 
gress Youth League. 

The Youth League Branch at 
Fort Hare generally formed about 
a third of the student popula- 
tion. It admitted all the racial 
groups. It set the political tone 
for the whole student body. 
During times of ANC appeals, 
campaigns and protests, it galva- 
nised and pulled in the whole 
student body into action. 

We remember the 1959 Potato 


boycott when a decision was 
adopted at a general student 
meeting to join the boycott. The 


boycott was launched by the ANC 
to expose the slave conditions of 
farm and convict labourers on Boer 
farms in the Transvaal. The meet- 
ing declared that if our mothers 
and sisters had decided to boycott 
the potato then we too have to 
demonstrate our solidarity with 
them. That was a majority deci- 
sion. The elements going against 
the call were forced not to eat the 
potatoes until the boycott was 
lifted. 


Our Youth League branch 
also took part in ANC conferen- 
ces. Some of the members were 
office-bearers in provincial and 
national executives of the ANC 
Youth League. Special Youth 
League organisers were sent out 
into the neighbouring schools, 
hospitals, villages and towns to 
distribute ANC prapoganda, ad- 
dress meetings and open branches. 

The Youth Leaguers helped a lot 
in raising funds for the movement 
through collections and dances. 
This was prominent during the 
treason trial in 1956 when 156 
national leaders and activists 
were arrested. There was a string 
of these shows organised solely 
for raising funds for the leaders 
charged for high treason. The 
ANC was then a legal body and 
the Youth League organisers 
went around openly raising these 
funds. 

Fort Hare University has pro- 
duced some of the best militants 
of our educated stratum. These 
products of the University College 
of Fort Hare have shown and 
still show their ability and readi- 
ness to join the ranks of the 
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National Liberation Movement. 

From the very founding of 
the ANC Youth League, the Fort 
Hnre Youth League Branch never 
Saw itself as an elite group trott- 
ing out solgans from rooftops and 
preaching to the masses. On the 
contrary, it realised that its con- 
tribution to the struggle against 
the tyranny of the White fascist 
state would be more meaningful 
and effective by its fusion with 
the national liberation move- 
ment: This is why Fort Hare 
became one of the best organised 
centres of the African National 
Congress Youth League. 

What brougnt the ANC 
Youth League Branch at Fort Hare 
closer to the ANC was the reali- 
sation and recognition of the fact 
that the struggle was not merely 
for academic freedom but for the 
freedom of the oppressed Black 
people and for the transforma- 
tion of the South African society 
into a genuine democracy 
guaranteeing freedom for all. 

The senselessness of the dream 
of academic freedom amidst the 
gloom of enslavement enshroud- 
ing the Black people infused the 
minds and the hearts of the 
Youth Leaguers with militancy 
and dedication. The Youth 
League at Fort Hare rejected the 
priggish talk from certain mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia about 
the education of the masses which 
sort of implied something school- 
masterly and pedantic and which 
obviously had the effect of divert- 
ing and confusing the masses. 

Instead, the Fort Hare Youth 
League realised that the education 
of the masses can never be separa- 
ted from the political and revolu- 
tionary struggle of the masses. It 
quickly learned that only the 
struggle educates the oppressed 
and exploited people. 

Prominent in the ranks of 
those who founded the Youth 
League were Fort Hare students. 
The formation of the Youth 
League brought about a quali- 
tative change in the political 
development and growth of the 
African National Congress. 

These were militant and angry 
young men who were impatient 
with the then moderate and refor- 
mist leadership. They were calling 
for positive-and militant action 
against the forces of.oppression, 
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Some of the early founders of the 
ANC Youth League who were at 
the same time students at Fort 
Hare rose to become leaders of 
the national movement. Among 
those were Oliver Tambo, Nelson 
Mandela and many others. 

Five years later after the 
founding of the ANC Youth 
League saw the adoption of the 
Programme of Action in 1949. 
The present ruling fascist clique 
had just come into power and 
was committed to a policy of 
naked ‘“baaskap” unadulterated 
White domination. 

Thus, in the 1949 Programme 
of Action in whose adoption the 
Youth League played a prominent 
part was an answer to fascist 
repression. It contained a pro- 
gramme of militant confrontation 
which embraced civil disobe- 
dience, boycotts, strikes and non- 
collaboration. 

The apex of the Programme 
of Action was the 1952 Defiance 
Compaign. Some prominent 
Youth Leaguers from Fort Hare 
took part inthe campaign. In 
fact, Nelson Mandela led 8,000 
volunteers in his capacity as 


` Volunteer-in-Chief. Others like 


Duma Nokwe and Alfred Hut- 
chinson Jost their jobs as a result 
of their participation in the Cam- 
paign of Defiance of Unjust 
Laws. 

Subsequently, Duma Nokwe 
rose to become Secretary General 
of the African National Congress, 
Oliver Tambo at different times 
was Secretary General and 
Deputy President General, Arthur 
Letele was, until his unitimely 
death, Treasurer General of the 
ANC; Govan Mbeki, a leading 
progressive journalist and con- 
ference chairman of the ANC and 
others were members of the 
Youth League at Fort Hare who 
subsequently served the ANC in 
various leading positions. Among 
the ranks of those arraigned in 
the infamous Treason Trial of 
1956 were former Fort Hare 
Youth Leaguers. 


Apartheid in Education 


Apart from the national 
struggle, the Youth League Fort 
Hare played an active role in stu- 
dent affairs. It was in the forefront 
in the struggle against apartheid in 


education; it never reconciled 
itself to the colour bar in edu- 
cation. The move to boycott the 
visit of Jansen in 1955 in his 
capacity as the Minister of Native 
Affairs, was primarily initiated 
by the Youth League. 

Asaresult of this successful 
demonstration against a man who 
symbolised the academic stran- 
gulation of the Blacks, a number 
of the students, both members 
and non-members of the Youth 
League, were victimised and 
expelled. Among them were 
Xola Makiwane, Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, Sydney Dunn and others. 

The influence of the African 
National Congress Youth League 
in neighbouring African secon- 
dary schools was partly due to its 
organisational srtength. it was part 
of the programme of the ANC 
Youth League at Fort Hare to send 
Political workers to schools and 
to address students. 

The struggle against the fascist 
octopus sharpened when the 
regime of terror flagrantly intro- 
duced legislation to extend more 


control over the universities. 
Fort Hare University be- 
came the main target of the 


“White Dictatorship”. The fas- 
cists had always been piqued by 
the political actitivities at Fort Hare 
and were disturbed by the type 
of intellectual Fort Hare produc- 
ed, an intellectual who played 
a role in the struggle. 

When the Extension of Educa- 
tion and Fort Hare Transfer Bills - 
were placed before the White 
Parliament, the Youth League at 
Fort Hare immediately launched 
a Campaign of opposition to these 
nefarious bills. It was clear that 
these bills were aimed at neo-nazi 
control over the universities; that 
they aimed at Broederbond con- 
trol of African education. The 
fascists were knocking the last 
nail on the coffin of African edu- 
cation. They had already siezed 
control of African education, 
secondary and primary schools 
and the control of Fort Hare was 
to be the apex of their struggle 
to smoother African education. 

Under the leadership of well- 
known youth leaguers like Zola 
Ngqini, Billy Modise, Ambrose 
Makiwane, Anderson Ganyile, 
Stanley Mabizela, Seretse Choabi 
and others, the Youth League 
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mobilised the students to oppose 
vigorously the fascist control of 
Fort Hare. The Youth League 
convened its own meetings to dis- 
cuss tactics and strategy to be 
follwed to counter the move of 
the fascists. Slogans were paint- 
ed and protest meetings held. 

The climax of the campaign 
was a massive demonstration 
which coincided with the visit of 
the- designate Rector and Regis- 
trar in the name of Ross and Du 
Preez, respectively. The recep- 
tion of these fascist lackeys was so 
hostile that they had to leave the 
campus in undignified haste. 
Despite these spirited protests by 
the students, the White Parlia- 
ment passed the acts. 

The Broederbond moved into 
action by victimising student 
leaders like A.K. Ganyile, Thami 
Mhlambiso, Sipho Makana, 
Aubrey Nkomo, Babenia and 
others. It was significant that all 
these expelleed students were lead- 
ing members of the Youth 
League. But these desperate 
measures by the Broederbond 
failed to snuff out resistance at 
Fort Hare. 

The youth section of the ANC 
which was operating underground 
led the struggle against the fascist 
occupation of Fort Hare. Leaflets 
were distributed, slogans were 
painted and enemy agents were 
exposed and a campaign of non- 
collaboration with the fascist 
authorities was stepped up. 


Under Government Control 


The Organisational powers of 
the ANC at Fort Hare in fascist 
conditions was to be amply de- 
monstrated during the 1961 Stay- 
at-Home protests and strikes. 
Despite special branch intimida- 
tion and terrror, Fort Hare regis- 
tared 100 per cent success. The 
strike extended to the neighbour- 
ing institutions and villages, 
thanks to the energetic activities 
of the Youth section of the ANC 
at Fort Hare. 

The development of the strug- 
gle in South African and the 
adoption of various forms of 
struggle saw the active participa- 
tion of present and past members 
of the ANC Youth League at 
Fort Hare. It is inconceivable 
to refer to the revolts of the 
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peasants in Pondoland against 
Bantu Authorities and rehabilita- 
tion schemes ‘without mentioning 
one of the leaders—Anderson 
Khumani Ganyile—himself a 
Fort Harean. Because of his 
participation in the peasant 
revolts, he was banished to 
Frenchdale from where he made 
his daring escape to . Lesotho. 
The fascists found it hard to 
accept this defeat and kidnapped 
him from Lesotho. Due to vigo- 
rous protests mounted by the 
ANC and the progressive news- 
paper New Age, the fascists were 
forced to return Ganyile to 
Lesotho. 

When Umkhonto We Sizwe 
(Spear of the Nation) was formed 
as the military wing of the libera- 
tion movement in South Africa, 
Fort Hareans past and present 
were among the first volunteers 
to join. These were men like 
Nelson Mandela, Govan Mbeki 
(both serving life imprisonment 
on Robben island). Andrew 
Masondo, who is serving twelve 
years for M.K. activities, Chris 
Makgothi, Mzwandilie Mdingi, 
and Rex Lupondwansa (since 
finished their sentences). 

The guerrilla clashes in Zimba- 
bwe in 1967 and 1968 were 
another instance where a few 
members of the Youth League at 
Fort Hare were involved. Benson 
Ntsele died a hero’s death in 
clashes with fascist troops. 
Lawrence Phokanoka (know as 
Peter Tladi) was a leading mem- 
ber of the Lutuli Detachment 
which was the first to clash with 
enemy soldiers in the western part 
of Zimbabwe. He is presently 
serving an eighteen year sentence 
on Robben Island. Former mem- 
bers of the Youth League at Fort 
Hare continue to playa role in 
the mobilisation of our people in 
preparation for an armed assault 
on the citadel oppression. 

Our brief survey of the role of 
the University College of Fort 
Hare in the National Liberation 
Movement brings us to the con- 
clusions that students and intel- 
lectuals have a positive role and 
contribution to make to the 
liberation cause if they throw in 
their lot with the broad masses 
that make the revolution. Stu- 


‘dents, however active and mili- 


tant, will achieve very little if 


they organise above or outside the 


peoples struggle’s, 

This Jesson has become more 
important than ever before when 
student reyolts and organisations 
are springing up throughout the 
country. Bodies like SASO (South 
African Students Organisation) 
and others need to draw lessons 
from the history and activities of 
the African National Congress 
Youth League. 

We in no way try to dimiss and 
undermine the militancy, verve 
and vigour of these student move- 
ments. But we must under- 
line that nowhere in history has 
a strantum of students and intel- 
lectuals brought about ‘a revolu- 
tion; revolutions are brought 
about by the toiling masses—em- 
bracing revolutionary intellec- 
tuals. Students need to learn 
from the masses and the national 
liberation movement because they 
have a long history of struggle 
and have accumulated a lot of 
experience in the use of all 
methods and tactics of struggle. 

Any revolution, if it going to 
succeed, must be guided by revold- 
tionary theory and a well set out 
programme. In our given situa- 
tion and historical development, 
sectarianism, racism, and exclu- 
siveness can only bring harm to 
our revolution. Unity of all 
revolutionary forces—irrespective 
of race, colour, religious beliefs— 
is the key to the success of the 
South African Rovolution. 
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Price 
of 
Chicken 


HE United States isthe nation 

where business holds sway 
over all else. Wall Street is the 
capital of the world of profits 
and interest. It isa short, clean 
street with a long and dirty 
history. : 

From North Dakota to Texas 
and from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, everything is based on 
the ups and downs of business. 
It’s a nation with a mania. Men 


doesn’t count. The customer 
is what counts. 
There are business in real 


estate, raw materials, life insur- 
ance, exports and imports, pro- 
nographic magazines, preferred 
stock, private investigations, fund- 
raising, savings bonds, matrimony, 
loans at 20 per cent interest, 
housing construction, and adver- 
tising. l 

Penicillin, the anti-polio vac- 
cine, the draft, aspirin, text- 
books, traffic accidents, deaths 
and the appetite are big busines- 
ses in the United States of 
America. 

Agriculture is 
business. 

In 1968, the US Congress ap- 
proved almost 7,000 million 
dollars in subsidies for harvests 
that had not taken place. Sena- 
tor James O. Fastland (Demo- 
crat), received more than 100,000 
dollars in cotton subsidies that 
year, as did 80 other big cotton 

owersin Sunflower County, 

ississippi (New York Times, Jan- 
uary 6, 1969). It may seem 
absurd, but it is the truth. The 
United States is the nation of 
contradictions par excellence. 

Official price supports and 
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another big 


` Government pays 


direct compensation to big far- 
mers to keep land from being 
cultivated are the classic forms 
of agricultural subsidies in the 
United States. : 

For example, a potato far- 
mer with 2,400 acres will only 
harvest 1,200 acres, and the 
him a sum 
equivalent to what he would 
have received for the cultivation 
ofthe other 1,200. That way, 
the price of potatoes remains 
stable; and prices are sacred 
in the United States, because it 
is devoted to the divine cult of 
profits. 

Itis not a specific problem 
of that country. It is the hub 
of a system in which, as Marx 
said: “The more the productive 
capacity develops, the more it 
will clash with the narrow basic 
for the relations of consumption.” 
That is, the great capitalist con- 
tradiction between ‘“‘the limitless 
application and the need for 
limited consumption” to main- 
tain prices. They produce for 
the market, not for the needs of 


man. 

Another way they keep prices 
up in the United States is by 
throwing potatoes into the sea, 
or, as in the case of the poultry 
farmers, ‘strangling millions of 
chickens, as has just been done 
in Texas, according to a June 26 
France Press dispatch from 
Washington. 

`The Texas poultry farmers 
wanted “higher prices for their 
products, so they sacrificed a few 
million chickens to force the 
price hike. 

Jt doesn’t matter that the 
Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations (FAO) 
had warned the previous week 
that its world tabulation system 
indicated that there was a serious 
danger of famine in many parts 
of the world. It doesn’t matter 
that 28 countries are suffering 


-from the worst drought in 50 


years. They are unconcerned 
by the dramatic announcement 
that for millions of people in the 
affected countries this will mean 
lack of food, malnutrition and 
death by starvation. 

The well-fed poultry farmers 
in Texas are unconcerned by all 
this. 

They are unconcerned by the 


fact that a long line of barefoot 
children in India should wait with 
eager eyes and empty cans in an 
inadequate public kitchen, or 
thata mother should grope to 
find her breast in dirty cotton 
sariin order to feed the baby 
who is unable to live without 
milk. They are unconcerned by 
the fact that the rains have not 
come. i 
They aren’t bothered by the fact 


~ that thousands of men, women 


ie 


and children in Nigeria wait in- 
terminably for some soup. They 
aren’t bothered by the fact that 
in Niger and Senegal men help- 
lessly search an empty sky and 
recall the rainy days. They aren’t 
bothered by the fact that in 
Mauritania a man in rags is look- 
ing for water ina 30 foot deep 
empty well. 

They aren’t bothered by the 
fact that the Chad River bed is 
dry and cracked because of the 
drought. In Dahomey, the cry 
of a child is heard in the midst 
of the silence, and a mother 
carries a skeleton-like daughter. 

But they aren’t bothered by 
any of this. 

They aren’t bothered by the 
failure of the latest harvests in 
Gambia, Ethiopia and Malawi. 
They don’t care about the fact 
that the rice fields have dried 


up. 

The fat poultry farmers in 
Texas don’t care about any of 
this. They have ulcers, and they 
aren’t hungry. 

They aren’t bothered by the 
fact that in Costa Rica a group 
of panic-stricken men contemp- 
late a dried-up river, or that in 
El Salvador a group of bony 
cows should desperately search 
the parched earth for a blade of 
grass. They aren’t bothered by 
the fact that in Guatemala oxen 
drink each other’s urine, or that 
in Nicaragua a mother spits into 
the mouth of a dying child. 

They don’t care about the 
hunger of the world. 

They don’t care about any- 
thing. . 

Business is the only thing that 
counts. 

The price of chicken is the 
only important thing. 


Jose A. Benitez 
(From Granma, July, 15, 1973) 
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HE Muslims in India are nume- 

_ tically, supposed to be a big 
minority who are no doubt demo- 
graphically evenly distributed 
throughout the country, but they 
are considered to be a decisive 
force in making the fortunes of 
any political party and gaining 
political power. 

Muslims, according to 1971 
Census of India, account for 11.21 
per cent of the population of the 
country and come next to Hindus 
(82.72 per cent) in numerical 
strength. In absolute numbers, 
the Muslims total 61,417,937— 
3,19,61,789 males and 2,94,56,145 
females. The sex ratio among the 
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Muslim is 922 females per 1,000 
males as against the country’s 
avetage sex ratio of 930. 

Moreover, it is interesting to 
note that the Census of India 
1971 came out with the finding 
that 1,76,84,981 Muslims are 
found in urban areas and 
4,37,32953 in rural areas. It is 
all the time assumed and already 
concluded by different research 
scholars that Muslims are predo- 
minantly a urban community. 
But the figures above nullify this 
contention and proves that Mus- 
lims are predominantly a rural 
community. 

In the following States and 
Union Territories, however, the 
proportion of Muslims in ruralpo- 
pulation is higher than in the ur- 


ban population: Assam, Haryana, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Manipur, 
Tripura, West Bengal and Chandi- 


garh. 

Another notable feature which 
has been revealed by the 1971 
Census is the predominance of 
Muslim population in the Union 
Territories of Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi Islands in which 
the population is almost entirely 
Muslim (94.37 per cent). Among 
the States Jammu and Kashmir, 
the Muslims make up 65.85 per 
cent of the population. The 
States in which the Muslims ex- 
ceed the national average of 11.21 
per cent are: Assam (24.03), West 
Bengal (20.46), Kerala (19.50), 
Uttar Pradesh (15.48), and Bihar 
(13.48). 


DISTRICTS IN WHICH MUSLIMS FORM MORE THAN 
20 PER CENT BUT LESS THAN 50 PER CENT OF THE 





POPULATION 
District State Percentage 
Ladakh Jammu & Kashmir 46.66 
Ramput Uttar Pradesh 45.76 
Malda | West Bengal 43.13 
Goalpara Assam 42.25 
Cochar Assam 43.25 
Purnea Bikar 39.62 
Nocogarg Assam 39.39 
Moradabad UP 38.15 
-Bijnor UP 36.66 
West Dinajpur West Bengal : 35.89 
Udhampur Jammu & Kashmir 32.92 
Saharanpur UP 31.11 
Kozhikode Kerala 30.62 
Bareilly UP 29.20 
Birbham West Bengal 29.19 
Kamrup Assam 28.93 
Mujaffarnagar UP 28.83 
Bahraich UP 26.99 
Hyderabad f Andhra 26.45 
Mahe Pondichery 24.44 
Jaisalmer Rajasthan 24.42 
Cannanore Kerala 24.24 
24 Paraganas West Bengal 23.68 
Nadia West Bengal 23.34 
Gonda UP 22.57 
Meerut UP 22.14 
Pilibhit UP 21.62 
Palghat Kerala 21.27 
Cooch Bebar West Bengal 21.25 
Basti UP 21.25 
27 


There are certain important 
factors pertaining to Muslim po- 
pulation that has been brought 
out by the Census of 1971. Uttar 
Pradesh accounts for the largest 


percentage (22.27) of Muslim. 


population in the country, fol- 
lowed by West Bengal (14.76), 
` Bihar (12.36), Maharashtra (6.89), 
Kerala (6.78), Assam (5.85), 
Andhra Pradesh (5.73) and My- 
-< sore (5.07), Jammu and Kashmir 
accounts for only 4.95 per cent 
of-the Muslim population of the 
country. 

The distribution pattern of 
Muslim population in different 
States has also been shown ina 
very systematic manner. For 
instance, almost all the districts 
of Jammu Kashmir, excepting 
Jammu and Katham, a belt of 
about eleven districts in Uttar 
Pradesh, a string of six districts 
of West Bengal, one district of 
Bibar and four districts of Assam, 
the northern districts of Kerala 
and Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands, are the areas 
where a substantial proportion ‘of 
the population (exceeding 21 per 
ou are Muslims. 

here are also districts which 
have predominantly Muslim popu- 
lation, excluding those in which 
they make 50 per cent of the 
population like Baramula (95.92), 
Anantnag (65.59), Rajouri (60.98) 
all ia Jammu and Kashmir, and 
in Laccadive, Minicoy and Amin- 
divi Islands (94.37), Malappuram 
(63.93) of Kerala, and Murshida- 
bad (56.34) of West Bengal. 

There are districts and regions, 
as shown by the Census, in which 
the Muslims constitute less than 
25 per cent of the population 
such asalmost the entire Orissa 
State with the exception of Cut- 
tack and Balasore districts, the 
northern coastal district of 
Andhra Pradesh, the eastern half 
of the Madhya Pradesh, almost 
entire Haryana and Punjab, as 
well as north-eastern region co- 
vering Arunachal Pradesh, Naga- 
land Manipur, Mizoram and 
Meghalaya. 

The growth of Muslim popu- 
lation, according to the Census, 
shows that the proportion has 
slightly increased—from 10.70 
per cent in 1961 to 11.21 per cent 
in 1971, an increase of 0.51 per 
cent. During the previous de- 
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STATEWISE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF MUSLIMS 


State 


p pe 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 

Jammu and Kashmir 
- Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh z 

MaHarashtra 
“Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 


UP 
West Bengal 


Total population Percentage 
of Muslims 


3520166 8.09 
3594006 24.03 ` 
7594173 13.48 
2249055 8.42 
405723 4.04 
50327 1.45 
3040129 7 65.85 
4162718 19.50 
1815685 4.36 
4233023 8.40 
70969 6.61 
26347 2.60 
3113298 10.63 
2966 58 
326607 1.49 
114447 .84 
1778275 6.90 
2103899 5.11 
103962 6.68 
13676533 15.48 
9064338 20.46 


C 


cade 1951-1961, the increase was 
9.91 per cent to 10.70 per cent in 
the States and Union territo- 
ries. 

Another point that emerges is 
that the percentage of growth of 
Muslim population’ has been 
higher than the general popula- 
tion in almost all the States and 
Union Territories except in Assam 
and the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

These figures and facts have 
been given in the Religion Series 
of 1971 Census of India. Census 
reports as such are supposed to 
be fundamental and authentic 
sources of information and serve 
as useful indications in the field 
of esearch, It has got much 
significance and value for achiev- 
ing objectivity and authenticity 
in statistical analysis of .any re- 
search problem. 

But it is noted that all the 
time most of the Muslim social 


and political organisations attack 
and criticise the Government 
Census Reports by mentioning 
that figures pertaining to the 
Muslim population in the coun- 
try are fake and not correctly 
enumerated or recorded. They are 
of the view that the actual Mus- 
lim population of the country is 
greater than whatever the figures 
these Government Census Reports 
present, 

In order to clarify these doubts 
about “fake” figures of the Cen- 
sus of India these organisations 
should select one district or town 
or village on an experimental 
basis and make a door to door 
survey of them (but this must be 
done at the time of the Govern- 
ment Census only). They record 
the figures and compare them 
with the Government Census 
which will certainly expose any 
case of negligency in taking the 
Census of the Minorities. 
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Commitment: 
r 


Dirty 
Word? 


P. N. HAKSAR 


JF one heard voices of an 

animated discussion with 
frequent references to Great 
Britain and the USA, one could 
be certain that a section of our 
intelligentsia was engaged in an 
intellectual effgrt to compre- 
hend some aspect of India’s 
. problems. 

And if one heard a rather 
more animated discussion laced 
with quotations from Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse- 
tung, Marcuse or Debray, one 
could confidently assert that our 
radical intelligentsia was engaged 
in an intense effort to re-enact 
on the Indian stage the Russian, 
Chinese or the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, or some variant of the 
New Left drama, paying no 
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heed to old Marx audibly giv- 
ing the missing line that “we 
do not want to anticipate the 
world dogmatically, but to find 
a new world (of India) from the 
critique of the old”. 

The somewhat non-scholastic 
way of classifying our inelli- 
gentsia will not be complete 
without adding to the list two 
more categories at least; those 
falling within the first of these 
can be identified by their raised 
voices denouncing all imported 
ideas and concepts; by their de- 
voutly seeking light from the 
Vedas, the ` Upanishads, the 
Shastras and the Puranas; and, 
with the fervour of an inverted 
patriot, hoping that by a com- 
bination of chanting of appro- 
priate shlokas, astrology, Tan- 
tric vidya, worship of the fa- 
vourite gods and the newly em- 
erging saints, with an occasional 
yama thrown in, they might 
magically solve the problems of 
the contemporary world. 


T HESE ancestor worshippers 

amongst us are of many 
politica] hues. But they all seem 
to forget the lesson of the fable 
of the four sons of a Brahman 
who, reaching the very first 
crossroad of life, could not’ ds- 
cide which way to turn evcn 
though they had learnt all that 
there was to be learnt from the 
ancient scriptures. And so, they 
followed the funeral procession 
of a Mahajan which led them 
straight to the wilderness of a 
shmasan. 

There can be little doubt 
that our country would be laid 
more desolate than a shmasan 
if we, in turn, followed the an- 
cestor worshippers. With such 
melancholy thoughts, we come 
to the last category of our intel- 
ligentsia; their spiritual physio- 
gnomy has remarkable resem- 
blance to the category we have 
just described. However, their 
atavism is more active; their 
voices louder, their slogans 
more populist and their banner 
reads socialism. 

The intellectual effort of our 
intelligentsia might look comic 
if it were not so intensely tra- 
gic. Wherein lies the tragedy? 
It lies in the fact that our thou- 
ght processes and their products 


have become derivative. The 
little spark which kindled some 
luminous thoughts during the 
period of our struggle for in- 
dependence is being extinguish- 
ed even though one comes ac- 
ross here and there some hope- 
ful signs of individual effort to 
come to grips with real life. 
The rest is all sterile, theologi- 
cal scrimmage. 

The debate on the question, 
namely, whether civil services 
ought to be committed or not, 
dramatises the sterility of our 
intellectual effort. The answer 
to the question raised with such 
pompous profundity can be 
given quite simply and truth- 
fully: our civil services are in 
fact committed. They are com- 
mitted, first of all, to themselv- 
es and their nuclear family. And 
in this respect, the quality and 
the range of a civil servant's 
commitment is in no way dif- 
ferent from that of any other 
Indian. 

Aren’t we all committed to 
looking after our families; to 
protecting the honour of our 
wives, mothers and sisters; mak- 
ing secure the future of our ne- 
phews and nieces and, if possi- 
ble, of the members of our sub- 
caste, caste, community and re- 
gion? Why should a civil ser- 
vant be expecteil to have any 
other commitment than, say, °a 
politician or a member of any 
other profession in our country? 

Our civil servants are thus 
not lacking in commitment. It 
is the nature of their commit- 
ment which requires examina- 
tion, both in its origins and in 
its evolution. Academic purita- 
nism might revolt against such 
rhetorical posing of the prob- 
lem. But if the critics conclude 
that the problem has been cor- 


- rectly posed, one might even of- 


fer an apology for the- rhetoric. 


HAT does “commitment” 

mean? It means engage- 
ment on the part of a human 
being that restricts his freedom 
of action. If I, for example, en- 
gage to be honest, then such an 
engagement would restrict my 
freedom to be dishonest. If I 
engage myself to be self-regard- 
ing, then I. restrict myself from 
being other-regarding. 
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“Commitment” when so de- 
fined might appear as an indi- 
vidual phenomenon. However, 
commitment on the part of an 
individual is a product of the 
value system of a given society 
in time and place. Of course, 
no society is so uniform and so 
homogenous as to be informed 
and motivated by a single and 
unique value system. But there 
is always a dominant value sys- 
tem. Some sections of a society 
might wish to conform with or 
acquiesce in it; others might 
revolt against it. 

Another fact about the value 
system and the commitment 
related to it might be noted. 
At no stage of the evolution of 
human society, from the most 
simple and primitive to the 
most complex, would one find 
its members free from the cons- 
traint of a value system and its 
concomitant commitments whe- 
ther accepted because of social 
compulsions or because of attain- 
ment of higher consciousness of 
rights, obligations, prohibitions 
and inhibitions. While commit- 
ment is thus inextricably bound 
up with the value system in a 
society, the origin of a value 
system itself and changes within 
it are intimately connected with 
the socio-economic and politi- 
cal structure of that society. 


B EFORE examining the value 

system in our contemporary 
society in India, it is necessary 
to clear up the confusion deli- 
berately created by insinuating 
that there was some sort of con- 
spiracy to erode and to subvert 
the “political neutrality” of the 
civil servants which is such a 
precious heritage of the British 
Raj. 

Politicians, civil servants, 
learned professors, columnists 
and other self-appointed pro- 
tectors of our heritage are fight- 
ing heroically against this at- 
tempted subversion. One rather 
suspects that all this simulated 
indignation is meant to divert 
attention from too close a scru- 
tiny of the real commitments 
of the crusaders. 

Confusion is also created by 
the implicit assumption that 
the “political: neutrality” of a 
civil servant is somehow incon- 
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sistent with “commitment”. We 
are invited to look at the British 
civil service and seek inspira- 
tion. This we should certainly 
do. But we must know what a 
British civil servant is like. He 
is certainly “politically neutral” 
in terms of civil service regula- 
tions but he is a staunchly com- 
mitted person. To him, “poli- 
tical neutrality’ and commit- 
ment” are not mutually exclu- 
sive concepts. 

The British civil service is a 
product of the continuous evo- 
lution of British society. Its 
member, whether belonging to 
the Home, the-now-defunct Co- 
lonial, Commonwealth or Con- 
sular Services and the Diploma- 
tic Service shares the dominant 
value system: of that society—a 
value system which is in harmo- 
ny with the social origins of the 
British civil servant and is re- 
inforced by. the entire educa- 
tional processes to which he is 
subjected. Between the civil ser- 
vant and his political masters, 
there is a sharing not only of the 
value system but a broad under- 
standing of national interests, 
and of the direction of the evo- 
lution of society. 

Neither the labour movement, 
nor, indeed, the emergence of 
the Labour Party has made any 
significant difference to a British 
civil servant’s “political neutra- 
lity” or to his commitment to 
protect, promote, advance his 
country’s national interest and 
to maintain the value system of 
the society consistent with the 
need for necessary adjustment 
and change. 

Symbolically speaking, it is the 
Labour Party which had to learn 
how not to drop the “h”es and 
how to get used to not wearing 
the cloth cap. (When the first 
lot of Labour MPs turned up at 
Westminster early in this cen- 
tury, the ladies of May-fair took 
them in hand, and did a thorou- 
gh job of grooming them as de- 
fenders of Britain’s national 
and Imperial] interests.) 


JN contrast to the commit- 
ments and professional stan- 
dards of the British civil service, 
ihe Indian civil services estab- 
lished by the. British in India, 
which included the ICS and 


other satellite and subordinate 
services. 

They are, at best, like or- 
chids grown in a hot-house and, 
at worst, mere excrescences on 
a feudal social order. Bereft of 
a “sense of calling”, immunised 
against social and political 
changes, insulated against ten- 
sions of a society crying for 
change, the civil services of 
India became merely an arith- 
metical sum of individuals seek- 
ing personal salvation under 
conditions of foreign domina- 
tion. - 

Growing out of the womb of 
a rotting social structure, deci- 
mated by the caste-system, these 
services, both in their, structure 
and function, could not escape 
the hierarchical compulsions. 
And so the LCS. constituted 
themselves as the Brahmans, 
the IPS as Kshatriyas, the IA 
and AS, Imperial Customs and 
Excise as Waishyas, and so on. 

The most classical example 

I came across of a member of 
a certain service being totally 
uncommitted to the society and 
its challenges was the confiden- 
tial report on him in which his 
British superior had observed 
that he was “much too anti- 
Indian for bis liking”. 
_ The fact that Romesh Dutt 
and a handful of others in the 
pre and post-Independence peri- 
jod rose above the colonial va- 
lue system does not in any way 
alter the basic fact that there 
was never anything in common 
between the British and Indian 
civil services except the com- 
mon conduct rule that both shall 
be “politically neutral”. 

Therefore, the less we com- 
pare and contrast the British 
and Indian civil service tradi- 
tions, the more we might be 
able to examine the concrete 
situation prevailing in India and 
address ourselves to an identifi- 
cation of the real problems we 
face. Similarly, comparison with 
the so-called American “Spoils 
System” is irrelevant. The Bri- 
tish and American civil service 
traditions are the end-product 
of the evolution of free societies 
over a long period of time and 
in entirely different conditions 
from our own. 

Such traditions when divorced 
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from their historical, social, 
economic, cultural and political 
context, have no meaning and 
significance for us. We cannot 
import them as one might im- 
port technology or, better still, 
items of ‘consumption such as 
chewing gum, Coca Cola, wheat, 
a transistor and things edjusdem 
generis. (It may be noted en 
passant that even the absorption 
of technology and its assimila- 
tion is not possible without the 
appropriate socio - economic 
structure and the value system 
which goes with it.) 


E have now reached the 

stage in our argument when 
it might be appropriate to ga- 
ther together the diverse ele- 
ments of what might, hopefully, 
emerge aS an appropriate me- 
thodology for a study of “com- 
mitment”, both in its general 
aspect and in its relation to civil 
servants in India. The methodo- 
logy postulates several working 
assumptions which could, of 
course, be varied, modified or 
even abandoned if the facts of 
our social, economic, cultural 
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_ truction, political, 


and political life demanded it. 
Until then, one must accept 
their inviolability. 


W EAT are these working as- 

sumptions? First, that in 
the contemporary society in 
India as in any other society, 
its members, both as individuals 


and as groups, have commit- 
ments of one sort or another; 
secondly, that these commit- 


ments are integrally connected 
with the value system of the 
society; and, finally, that the 
value system is, in its turn, crea- 
ted by the socio-economic struc- 
ture of a society and is power- 
fully influenced by its past heri- 
tage of ideas, values, traditions 
and culture. The result is that, 
at any given point of time, the 
value system is subject to the 
tage of ideas, values, traditions 
by the forces of continuity and 
those impelling change. 

In his preface to the 1936 
edition of Religion and Rise of 
Capitalism, R.H. Tawney ob- 
served that ‘in the triple recons- 
ecclesiastical 


and economic, through which 


$ 


a 


t 


. 


a 


“England passed between the Ar- 
mada and the Revolution, every 
ingredient in the caldron work- 
ed a subtle change in every 
other....Puritanism helped to 
mould the social order, but it 


was also itself increasingly 
moulded by it”. 
Concluding his study of the 


“triple reconstruction”, Tawney 
says: “It (modern capitalism) 
is that whole system of appetites 
and values, with its deification 
.of the life of snatching to hoard, 
and the hoarding to snatch, 


-which now, in the hour of its 


triumph, while the plaudits of 
the crowd still ring in the ears 
of the gladiators and the lau- 
rels are still unfaded on their 
brows, seems sometimes to have 
a taste as of ashes on the lips 
of a civilisation which has 
brought to the conquest of its 
material environment resources 


unknown in earlier ages, but 
which has not yet learned to 
master itself. 


“It was against that system, 
while still in its supple and in- 
sinuating youth, before success 
had caused it to throw aside 
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the mask of innocence, and 
while its true nature was un- 
known even to itself, that saints 
and sages of earlier ages laun- 
ched their warnings and their 
denunciations. The language in 
which theologians and preachers 
expressed their horror of the 
sin of covetousness may appear 
to the modern reader too mur- 
kily sulphurous; their precepts 
on the contracts of business 
and the disposition of property 
may seem an impracticable pe- 
dantry. 

“But rashness is a more agree- 
abe failing than cowardice, and, 
when to speak is unpopular, it 
is less pardonable to be silent 
than to say too much. Posterity 
has, perhaps, as much to learn 
from the whirlwind eloquence 
with which Latimer scourged in- 
justice and oppression, as from 
sober respectability of the judi- 
cious Paley—who himself, since 
there are depths below depths, 
was regarded as a dangerous re- 
volutionary by George II.” 

I have quoted at length from 
Tawney’s concluding paragraph 
to illustrate the rigorousness 
with which he conducted his 
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of “Land to the Tiller’. 
1960 by the State have 


ABOLISHED INTERMEDIARIES; 
CONFERRED OWNERSHIP ON TENANTS: 


socio-historical analysis. One 
hopes that our economists, so- 
ciologists, political scientists and 
historians will work together to 
anayse in depth the subject- 
matter of discussion. The metho- 
dology of such a study together 
with the working hypotheses 
have already been suggested. 


INCE commitment of indi- 
viduals in a society is de- 
termined by its socio-economic, 
political and cultural configura- 
tion, we might consider its broad 
features. This should enable us 
to establish the correlations bet- 
ween the value systems and com- 
mitments, on the one hand, and 
the changing configuration of 
our entire social existence. 

Our entire society is in the 
midst of three profound, funda- 
mental and turbulent processes of 
transformation. Briefly stated, 
this ancient country of ours, dee- 
ply rooted in tradition, bound by 
a minutely subdivided hierarchi- 
cal social system suffering from 
a long period of economic, social 
and cultural stagnation, is in a 
process of change. 

We are in a twilight period: 
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LAND TO THE TILLER 
AN AGE OLD DREAM COMES TRUE IN KERALA 


Kerala is the first State to translate into reality the centuries old dream 
The Land Reforms Legislations enacted since 


AND 


ENFORCED CEILING ON LAND HOLDING 
THE CULTIVATING TENANT 


AND 


THE HUTMENT DWELLER FULFIL THEIR HOPES 
FOR THEM A BETTER TOMORROW IS PROMISSED. 








the past has not vanished and the 
fulure has not quite emerged. 
And, as of today, we do not 
know if the twilight is of the 
dusk or of a dawn. And so, old 
ideas, old habits, old thoughts, 
the old value system and tradi- 
tion are in a constant tussle with 
new ideas, new values and new 
social relationships. 


N our father’s grandfather’s 
and great-grandfather’s time 
—in fact for centuries upon 
centuries—imillions of our m 
ple, in lakhs of our villages, 
lived their life governed by the 
traditional pattern of society 
A man’s life and work was 
determined by his birth. In 
hundreds and thousands of vil- 
lages in our country, man carri- 
ed on his profession which was 
given to him by his forefathers 
and the nature of his profession 
determined his status. There was 
no mobility. Here and there 
individuals might rise above the 
circumstances of their birth, but 
social and economic mobility 
was a Statistical improbability. 
It was a society governed by 
the concept of status which in 
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’ who are mere 


turn was determined by birth in 
a minutely subdivided hierar- 


chical social system. But now 


our society is changing, how; 
soever slowly and painfully, 
but it is changing. 

Man as an individual is pain- 
fully emerging. There is tension 
between old habits, old ideas 
and the imperatives of the emer- 
gence of the individual. 

What are these imperatives? 
What is their origin? The ans- 
wers to these questions lie in 
the second fundamental trans- 
formation taking place in our 
country, namely, the transfor- 
mation of a subsistence, feudal 
economy into a modern econo- 
my with modern industry and 


agriculture. 
For our development, we 
must have resources in man- 


power, capital, managerial skills 
and there should be a co-effi- 
cient of efficiency between the 
input of capital and human re- 
sources and the output. The 
attitude to work has to be qua- 


litatively different. The rela- 
tions between man and machine 
in an industrial society are 
complex. 


If one looks at all these fac- 
tors in our country, one disco- 
vers that we have a long way 
to go to acquire the culture 
necessary for the modernisation 
of the economy, both on the 
part of entrepreneur, be it the 
state or the individual, the 
management and the workers. 
If we are to succeed in con- 
summating the industrial and 
agrarian transformation of 
India with a fair degree of ef- 
ficiency, an entirely new . indi- 
vidual has to emerge—an indi- 
vidual conscious not only of his 
rights but also of his obliga- 
tions. The whole society and 
values sustaining it have to be 
restructured 

But, in our country, there 
area large variety of people 
parasites eating 
into our scarce resources, con- 
tributing nothing to the crea- 
tion of wealth, creating im- 
balances in our attempt to dis- 
tribute our wealth with due 
regard for social justice and in- 
jecting into our political and 
administrative processes the 
virus of corruption. 
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If parasitism remains un- 
checked, if the culture and the 
value system of the money-len- 
ders and traders continue to 
dominate industry, if manage- 
ment and workers remain solely 
concerned in protecting their 
wages and conditions of service 
in a manner unrelated to the 
productian of wealth and the 
consciousness of the crying need 
for socio-economic and political 
transformation, the process of 
modemisation of our country 
will come to a grinding halt. 


E INALLY, we are engaged 
in the transformation of an 
India, deeply rooted in its tra- 
ditions with thousands of years 
of its civilisation and culture, 
into a modern nation-state. 

A nation-state is not, as it 
were, a part of the nature of 
things. A nation-state is a rela- 
tively recent creation and is in- 
timately connected with the 
industrial revolution. Attempts 
to create nations where citizens 
could be bound together by ties 
of common religion failed in 
Europe. Similarly, states foun- 
ded on a dynasty did not suc- 
ceed either. 

It is not easy to create a mo- 
dem secular state. In our 
country, we say that we are a 
modern and secular state. This 
is mora an expression of our 
intent than a statement of our 
accomplishment. 

We cannot have a firm assu- 
rance of having laid the dura- 
ble foundations of a modern 
nation-state without consum- 
mating the modernisation both 
of our economy and of our so- 
ciety. Thus, a modern nation- 
state, a modern economy and a 
new society of free individuals 
are indissolubly linked together. 
If one is separated from the 


other, the entire structure tends. 


to fall apart. 

We might have a look across 
our western frontier. There a 
state came into being. It called 
itself Pakistan. It consisted of 
parts of Punjab and parts of 
Bengal, Sind, Baluchistan and 
the Frontier Provinces. The 
founding fathers of this new 
state thought that these could 
be held together by a single in- 
tegrative force of religion. 


The tragic events of 1971 
should be a lesson to all of us. 
Religion cannot provide the ba- 
sis for erecting the structure of 
a modern state. And so, Pakis- 
tan fell apart despite com- 
monness of religion because 
the state structure failed to take 
into account the importance of 
linguistic and cultural diversity 
and the consequences of an 
unevenness of economic growth. 


modern nation-state in 
India, with its wide and 
varying diversity, must of neces- 
sity be secular if it has to sur- 
vive, grow and evoke the loyal- 
ty of millions of our people. 
The triumph of secularism is 
the necessary precondition of 
India’s modernisation. 
If there is any validity in what 
I have said, then it is quite ob- 
vious that while we have to 
take into account the diversity 
of our country, we can trans- 
mute it into strength only in the 
measure that the entire social, 
political and economic thinking 
deliberately encourage the em- 
ergence of an Indian whose pri- 
mary loyalty is that of a citizen 
of the country; that we encou- 
rage patterns of economic deve- 
lopment and attitude to work 
which maximise the production 
of wealth and simultaneously 
engage in distributive justice 
strictly based on growth; and 
that we discourage in every pos- 
sible way the manifestations of 
particularism of one sort or an- 
other, be it rooted in religion, 
language, region, caste or even 
the corrosive effects of money 
as a nexus between one man 
and another. Finally, we should 
ruthlessly eradicate parasitism. 


I S it surprising that a society 

which is in a state of siege 
by the contending forces of 
continuity and change should 
show symptoms of utter con- 
fusion in its value system and, 
consequently, in the quality of 
the commitment of individuals 
and groups comprising it? Civil 
servants, politicians, members 
of the judiciary and of other 
professions are often found ac- 
cusing each other of either 
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yay 23 afternoon—hot, unbear- 
ably humid—we take off from 
Palam for Rawalpindi in the 
Indian Air Force’s Rajdoot, a 
twin-jet Soviet manufactured 
Ilyushin. 

If it was oppressive outside, 
it is worse inside, Fach one of 
us are soaked in perspiration, as 
if we had passed under a shower 
before entering the plane. Those 
in summer Suits and ties, like my- 
self, present a pathetic sight—ties 
loosened with shirt buttons open, 
coats taken off, but with the -‘Fas- 
ten Your Seat Belt” sign still on, 
itis difficult to get up and hang 
them somewhere; people in badly 
crumpled coats, would certainly 
not be a pleasant sight at the 
Islamabad International Air 
Terminal. 
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Out of about one hour and 
fifteen minutes of smooth, un- 
eventful flying time, we spend 
the first fifteen minutes in what 
is immediately coined as ‘‘steam 
bath in a samovar’’; to be repeat- 
ed again on approach and land- 
ing at Islamabad. Someone from 
a seat behind calls out—*start of 
the drill”. 

But the drill had started over 
a week ago. Uncertainty of 
securing Pakistani visa had over 
us till about five hours before we 
took off. A number of corres- 
pondents and commentators had 
applied for visa. By July 16 the 
tally went up to 24. And this 
excluded AIR’s C.V. Raman, who 
in any case would go with the 
official delegation, and Dilip 
Mukherjee of Times of India, who 
was already familiar to the Pakis- 
tani visa issuing authorities. (He 
had reached Rawalpindi a day 
ahead of us aftera break at 
Karachi.) 

It was only on Saturday, July 
21, that we came to know of the 
Pakistan Government decision to 
reject all the visa applications. As 
we found out later in Rawalpindi, 
the ostensible reason concerned 
our “safety and security”? in 
Pakistan during the stay of the 
Indian official delegation there. 

There was undoubtedly keen in- 
terest about the Rawalpindi talks. 
The fact that it was being held 
after a lapse of about a year, and 
after Pakistan had expressed will- 
ingness to discuss the issues pre- 
sented in the India-Bangladesh 
Joint Declaration of April 17, 
added to it the importance due to 
certain momentous occasions in 
the subcontinental relations. 

The joint Declaration has 
sought “a solution of to all hum- 
anitarian problems through simul= 
taneous repatriation of the Pakis- 
tani prisoners of war and civilian 
internees, except those required 
by the Government of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh for trial 
on criminal charges, the repatria- 
tion of Bangalees in Pakistan, 
and the repatriation’ of Pakistanis 
in Bangladesh, that is, all non- 
Bengalees who owe allegiance and 
have opted for repatriation to 
Pakistan”. 

Some ofus who had lived 
earlier in the areas now consti- 
tuting Pakistan, had also hoped 


—of course, subject to the nego- 
tiations reaching a satisfactory 
conclusion—that they would be 
able to locate and visit some old 
friends, even if not in the quiet 
surroundings of the pre-Partition 
days some twenty-seven years ago. 

But that was not to be. We 
were told that the Pakistani 
Government was not in a position 
to “look after” the correspon- 
dents individually. So, it was 
left to the Indian delegation to 
bring to Rawalpindi as many 
newsmen as could be accommo- 
dated in the official plane. 

After quite some hectic con- 
sultations, the list of 24 was 
pruned. Finally, four represent- 
ing the news agencies and an- 
other four the newspapers (two 
English, one Bengali and one 
Hindi), plus the AIR correspon- 
dent and two from the Television, 
survived the process of elimina- 
tion. 


ANDING at Islamabad Inter- 

national Air Terminal, escap- 
ing from the hot and humid in- 
terior of the plane, is somewhat 
of a relief. Itis quite hot here, 
no doubt, but not humid. 

This civil airport with a rather 
modest termina] building, forms 
part of Chaklala, a close-by 
suburb of Rawalpindi. In the 
pre-Partition days, Chaklala ac- 
commodated a huge concentra- 
tion of British army and was 
also a big air force station. 

During the Second World 
War, the RAF and the RIAF 
operated from here to ensure the 
British Raj’s vigilance over the 
border with Afghanistan. Chak- 
lala was also, a training centre 
for young RIAF cadet pilots. (It 
was here that adear friend and 
classmate, nephew of a now well- 
known surgeon of Delhi, had died 
as a cadet pilot in a trainee air- 
craft crash, and the news of his 
death reached me in Lahore 
quite some weeks later.) 

Pakistan’s Minister of State 
for Defence and Foreign Affairs 
Aziz Ahmed, who had led his 
country’s delegation to the (post- 
Simla) Delhi talks in August 
last year, leads a large number 
of officials to the steps of the 
ramp to receive the leader of the 
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Indian delegation and Prime 
Minister’s Special Emissary, Sri 
P. N. Haksar. | 

Following Sri Haksar come 
Foréign Secretary Kewal Singh, 
Prime Minister’s Principal Secre- 
tary P. N. Dhar, External Affairs 


Ministry’s Joint Secretaries A. S, . 


Chib (Pakistan desk) and K.P.S. 
Menon (Bangladesh desk), Legal 
Adviser Dr Jagota, ever-smiling 
bright young officers N. Dayal 
and K. N. Bakshi, PRO J.N. 
Bhatt, and Dr Sahai, who acquir- 
ed the nickname “always ready 
to help”, among newsmen. 

The news and TV cameramen 
having completed the ritual, we 
rush to the VIP Lounge of the 
Terminal building, to a crowded 
press conference addressed by 
Sri Haksar. He tells the Pakis- 
tani, Indian and foreign corres- 
pondents that the object of the 
Rawalpindi talks is to ‘solve the 
problems of human debris left by 
the tragic 1971 events’—an ex- 
pression to be repeated over and 
Over again in private conversa- 
tions and the newspapers of the 
two countries. 

Sri Haksar, in his characteris- 
tic way, tells the newsmen that 


“human beings are human beings 
be they in uniform or civilian 
garments”. Earlier, he had told 
the Indian newsmen that “one 
did not cease to be a human 
being or become more of a human 
being if he were in uniform”. 

Does he expect success of the 
Rawalpindi talks? Pakistani 
correspondents ask. Sri Haksar 
says that he would not anticipate 
the outcome of the talks which 
were yetto begin, yet he gives 
enough indication that he was 
expecting them to be fruitful. 

The Protocol cars are all 
lined up on the tarmac—fourteen 
of them numbered in a serial 
order. The rear is brought up 
by a station wagon marked “No 
15” for the “Press”, the Indian 
newsmen, that is. 

Car No 1, assigned to the 
leader of the Indian delegation, 
flies an Indian tricolour—a rare 
sight in Pakistan of today. 
Leaders of two delegations Haksar 
and Aziz Ahmed get in and the 
motorcade moves out of the tar- 
mac led by an outrider. 

After a short drive we enter 
Rawalpindi. Much has changed 
in Rawalpindi since Partition. 


Yet much remains.the same. 
Some of the road and street 
names have been changed. But 
some ofthe old ones have also 
been retained. 

Rawalpindi has two road 
links with Islamabad—the capital 
of Pakistan, about 12 miles away 
from the city—one is through 
Chaklala and the other through 
a new satellite town. This new 
township has broad road and 
bungalows and shops with fairly 
large stocks of imported luxury 
goods. Some of them have new- 
ly painted signboards in Bengali. 

The old city has retained more 
or less its original characteristics 
—narrow, winding roads plied 
by tongas (two-wheeled horse 
carriages), markets with shops 
lined on both sides of lanes whose 
Width would not permit more than 
two abreast to pass. 

It seems all the old Morris 
Minors have been converted into 
yellow-top black taxis. They do 
not have fare meters and pros- 
pective passengers often have to 
argue with their drivers to settle 
the fare, as they do with the 
tongawallas. 
But what is 
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in Rawalpindi are the large 
number of American, German 
and Japanese manufactured pri- 
vate cars, some of them of huge 
dimensions with luxurious fittings 
—Chev-Impala, Ford, Mercedes- 
Benz, Mazda, Datsun, Toyota 
and others. Many of the bigger 
ones have liveried drivers, but the 
smaller ones are owner-driven. 
There is a strong complaint among 
them of the continuously rising 
petrol prices. 

An advertisement in the press 
says that after the two-year ban 
on import of cars the Government 
has decided to lift it in view pres- 
sing demands. The state-owned 
National Automobile Corpora- 
tion will import the cars in ac- 
cordance with the applications 
forwarded to it. The advertise- 
ment also says that this decision 
to re-open the import of cars did 
not mean the abandonment of 
the “National Car” project— 
Pakistan’s own automobile manu- 
facturing venture yet to be launch- 
ed. 

Ash grey seems to be the fa- 
vourite colour of dress for man— 
generally in their Pathan-type 
shalwar and kamiz. In fact, 
shalwar-kamiz has now become 
the national dress in Pakistan as 
against Western style suits or 
bushshirts. Women do not fre- 
quent the roads. While the wo- 
men from the middle and poorer 
classes adhere still to black 
burqa, those from upper middle 
class, the aristocratic gentry and 
generally the rich families have 
liberated themselves from the con- 
straints of purdah. 

However, we are told that 
Rawalpindi is much too backward 
a place to be held up as a model 
of today’s Pakistan. It has always 
been “poorer?” compared to 
Lahore in Punjab, and Karachi 
at the national level. Its impor- 
tance at present comes from the 
slow progress in the construction 
of the national capital at Islama- 
bad. Presidency—the President’s 
residence and offices—is still in 
Rawalpindi, as are quite a number 
of important Government offices, 
Some are at Chaklala, like that 
of the Federal Ministry of Infor- 
mation. 
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T# Intercontinental is the most 
modera and perhaps the big- 
gest hotel of Rawalpindi-Islama- 


bad complex. The topmost, sixth, ; 


floor is “reserved” for the Indian 
delegation and newsmen. It is 
a “Protected Area”—although 
without any signboard to that 
effect. Security guards see to it 
that nobody crosses the fifth floor 
in the lift. Even if any ‘‘unautho- 
tised’’ person by mistake tries to 
step out on the “Sixth”, he is 
promptly despatched to his des- 
tined floor. 

Very politely the Pakistani 
protocol tells uu—You never know, 
there might be some stupid, fana- 
tic persons, and you cannot anti- 
cipate somebody else’s mischief. 
So, the best thing would be to 
inform the Protocol whenever you 
want to go out of the hotel. We 
shall give you the transport and 
also a guide who will help you. 
Otherwise we shall be extremely 
worried. 

To my knowledge, none among 
the newsmen deliberately over- 
stepped these limitations. It was 
not for us to embarrass the hosts— 
and extremely nice and resource- 
full hosts at that. Their hospi- 
tality left nothing to complain 
about. 

The day’s printed programme 
shows—arrrival and quiet dinner. 
Nothing more to do. We had 
already prepared and filed our 
first despatches from Rawalpindi. 
Everything seems to be going on 
smoothly when we hear that the 
promised direct teleprinter and 
telex lines to New Delhi are out 
of order. The recent rains had 
caused heavy damage to telegraph 
and telephone cables. That isa 
big disappointment. Except for 
those of the UNI and PTI func- 
tioning through their European 
and British associates, no other 
message could be cleared. 


Je- 24—the first day of the 

talks. We are transported to 
the Presidency, not far from the 
hotel. It is a huge sprawling 
compound with a number of out- 
houses converted into offices, and 
plush green lawns—all the Presi- 
dents of Pakistan have lived and 
worked here since the capital was 
shifted from Karachi over two 
decades ago. 


The talks are taking place in 
a comparatively large building 
which was once the palace of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. In the 
pre-Partition days, Rawalpindi 
was important in another way 
also. It was the last point of 
rail journey on the way to the 
hill station of Murree, 34 miles 
away, and further, via-Muzaffar- 
bad, to Srinagar. 

In those days, tourists visiting 
the Kashmir valley used this route 
because of better road and shorter 
distance. The route through 
Jammu was taken mostly by the 
Hindu pilgrims, their destinations 
being Vaishnodevi, Anantnag, 
Pahalgam, Amarnath, etc. More- 
over, a railway line connected 
Sialkot (in Pakistan now) with 
Jammu city, 

‘A passing episode, but interest- 
ing. A gentleman from the 
Pakistan Protocol rushes to an 
Indian newsman—“Please tell us 
which is the correct position of 
your flag, the green up or the 
orange up?” Fora moment one 
is taken aback. But, then, such 
a confusion is understandable. 
The Indian tricolour has not been 
seen here for a long time, at least 
not since December 1971. 

Flags of other nations fly over 
the embassy buildings in Islama- 
bad. The common people in 
Rawalpindi are not familiar with 
them. They may often see some 
of the foreign embassy cars with 
their national flags plying between 
Islamabad and Rawalpindi; but 
their interesfin these is as much 
or as little as that of the common 
man in Delhi. 

The talks are being held in 
the Cabinet Room. Thetwo de- 
legations sit facing each other 
across a long table in the middle 
of the room, with the two leaders 
in the centre. The walls have oil 
portraits of Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
and other Pakistani leaders. Not- 
able among these were also por- 
traits of the Ali Brothers of the 
Khilafat fame. The hall through 
which one entes the Cabinet 
Room, is also decorated with oil 
paintings and portraits of Moghul 
kings Jehangir, Shahjahan and 
Aurangzeb. 

‘The morning session continues 
for about three hours in the 
Presidency, and is resumed at the 
hotel suite of Sri Haksar in the 
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afternoon. After about two 
hours’ closed-door meeting, the 
Indian newsmen literally gherao 
Mr Aziz Ahmed in front of the 
lift. Replying to a question, he 
says the talks are progressing, but 
puts a stop to further questions 
by saying that both sides have 
agreed not to tell anything to the 
press tonight. Sri Haksar goes 
to see him off, and we all wait 
for his return. 

The morning’s Pakistani news- 
papers have said that the Indian 
delegation would not stay here 
beyond the 26th since it would 
not be possible to maintain con- 
tact with Bangladesh leader 
Sheikh Mujib and Foreign Minis- 
.ter Kamal Hossain, both of whom 
were leaving on that day for a 
state Visit to Yugoslavia. 

«We shall stay here as long 
as it is necessary and so long as 
our good friend Aziz Ahmed 
does not tell us to go,’ he says 
amidst laughter. On the talks? 
“sWe have met, and we shall meet 
again.” 

(This almost monosyllabic, 
cryptic answers to pressmen’s 
queries became the pattern of Sri 
Haksar’s communications with 


the Indian, Pakistani and foreign 
correspondents all through this 
period, except on the morning of 
July 31 when he agreed to explain 
the importance of these talks.) 

An official Press statement 
says that the two delegations met 
for about five hours. They gene- 
rally reviewed the developments 
since the last meeting between 
them in Delhi at the end of 
August 1972 and ‘‘in the context 
of the normalisation of the situa- 
tion in the subcontinent they dis- 
cussed the joint Indo-Bangladesh 
declaration of 1973”. 

The two delegations are to 
meet at working dinner. Would 
they be having further talks? A 
Pakistani Foreign Office official, 
ina jovial mood, counter-ques- 
tions if one is not aware that the 
final agreement was reached at 
Simla at a similar dinner. 

Jt is now evident that cont- 
rary to earlier assumptions of the 
Pakistani and also a section of 
the Indian press, the Joint Decla- 
ration -has formed the’ basis of 
the current talks. Three sessions 
in a single day should indicate 
not only discussions in detail, but 


also some movement and advance. 





Sri Haksar had said yesterday 
at the airport—the Pakistan side 
had asked for some clarifications 
of the Joint Declaration and the 
Indian delegation had come here 
to offer those. It appears, the 
clarifications have been substan- 
tial. 


e 


Is the evening we are told that 
there will be no meeting 
tomorrow morning because of 
certain urgent engagements of Mr 
Aziz Ahmed. This time will be 
utilised by the Indian delegation 
to visit Murree. The talks will 
be resumed in the evening at 
Rawalpindi. 

This is something unexpected. 
We are aware that the Indian 
delegation will be regularly com- 
municating with New Delhi 
through the Swiss Embassy chan- 
nel, reporting on the progress of 
the talks. But we had not envi- 
saged that the leader of the 
Pakistani delegation would be 
asking for an adjournment owing 


(Continued on page 42) 
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BIHAR STATE ROAD TRANSPORT CORPORATION 


t 

ł 

t 

t 
t With its fleet of 1,542 Vehicles Services '2,00,000 Passengers every day. 

Í It is the Biggest Transport Undertaking in Eastern Region. 
Avail of Advance Booking Facilities for a Comfortable Journey. 

Buy your Ticket from the Booking Counters or Conductors in way-side Stops. f 

Get Your Luggage Booked. 3 

Ticketless Travelling is a Penal Offence. 


Help us to Provide Better Travelling Facilities. 


_ BIHAR STATE ROAD TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
IS 
NATION’S PROPERTY. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Ist Floor, Kishore Bhawan, The Mall, Simla-1. 
(Established under the State Financial Corporations Act, 1951) 














Are You Interested to Set up an Industry 
or 
Expand the Present One in Himachal Pradesh? 
Let Us Solve Your Financial Problems. 
The Corporation Provides Loans Rar ging from , — 
Rupees Ten Thousand to Rupees Fifteen Lakhs l 
(For Companies and Co-Operative Societies 
up to Thirty Lakhs) 
Interest is only 7% in Backward Districts en 
Availing Refinance; and Assistance is up to 
75% of Fixed Assets. 


For Further Details Please Contact the Corporation. 


(Gobind Sahai) 
Managing Director 
Tel: Off: 3109 
Res : 3056 
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\ 
Requiem 


WEN death chose you at the age of three, Hina, 
there was something of sainthood about it. It is 
Not every child that is called out on a disease as 
Canonical as cancer, 

Cancer of what was it and what was its name? 
Blastoma or something, a king’s name out of twilight 
legends. Not that it matters anyway any more. 
What mattered was that in a brilliant manoeuvre 
this little polyp with the name of a king beat your 
father by full twelve hours. 

Pakistani civil servant, dccomplice to genocide 
and mass rape, that is how your father would figure 
in our lists. He spoiled the war for us and for his 
own people, asking for our sympathy. That was 
below the belt, and it set offa terrible churn within, 
like when we see our own maimed soldiers who 
cannot know their wives any more because something 
along their spines were shattered. 

One more father has lost the race by twelve 
hours. Itis just as well. For it was part of a grand 
reciprocal design of power, and we expect your 
people to treat our fathers in like manner...to treat 
them with compassion which would be twelve hours 
slower than King Blastoma, the brother of Rigor 
Mortis. 

Children had gone before you, thousands of 
them. Their faces are branded in our memory. We 
had caught them, the vulgar professionals that we 
were, in their death-postures. 

The two little children, for instance, who met on 
the slab of the doctor’s table, held hands and died 
looking into each other’s eyes. Or the boy unaware 
that he was dying of cholera, sucking away at his 
mother’s teat. The mother, past middle age, appa- 
rently ravished, stood with one proud, chaste breast 
spilling out of a wrap. We could hear her cry even 
in.the printed picture; the aircraft in the background 
was about to carry her child away to a hospital she 
wouldn’t know where, and then on toa motherless 
mortuary. 

We caught her at an exciting tilt, her ample sto- 
mach long and taut, the breast stretched tense from 
the child’s sucking. It was a terribly erotic picture. But 
then, what else was it all but one erotic blood ritual ? 

But children make us squeamish and disrupt the 


ritual. They pour the slag of compassion into the 
Hina was three year old daughter of detained Pakistani civil 
servant A.A. Nassem. Hewas released so that he might see 


his daughter who was dying of cancer. The reprieve came late: 
the child was dead twelve hours by the time Naseem got home, 
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for Hina 


` 


steel we are smelting. You would trick us into making 
our fighting machines with slag. The machines 
would crumble. 

The children scream out of our branded memo- 
Ties, and trot back out of their deaths. They pour 
child scorn over the steel we are tempering. It is the 
King, the Pied Tumour, who is calling your legions 
out to play. He is disrupting our wars. 

It is your King who is planting flowers across our 
borders and letting the doves fly. But we are sworn 
to defend these borders, both your people and mine. 
And if for such defence we need to do so, we will 
repudiate our infant sons and daughters. 

So, Hina, you haven’t won. We can’t let you. 
Not for a long, long-time any way. For if you win, 
how then shall we maim our soldiers and yours for 
their young unsated women? How shall we keep the 
wraps of coarseness with which we hide the nakedness 
of our minds? 

We can’t let you win, and if you press the fight, 
we will call out to our enemies across the line to 
forget the quarrel for a while and join us in the 
righteous task of stamping the flowers out and beat- 
ing down the doves. We are sure they will. 

Tell this to your King who rides the jewelled crab. 


Vijayan 
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Delhi Towards a Brighter Future 
Education for the Millions 





This year we celebrate the 25th year of India’s Independence. 

25 years that have helped shape the destiny of over a seventh of makind. 

25 years that have seen the growth, prosperity of India’s capital city............... Delhi. 

City of Education: Today 5 lakh children are attending 536 Higher Secondary Schools in urban 
and rural areas. 

With a very high percentage topping the merit lists in this year’s examination and the Science 
Talent competition. This has been a record for the last 5 years. 

Science Education : The Administration has given science a high priority. Toincrease employ- 
ment potential and prepare a base for technological progress, Science was introduced in 401 middle 
schools and in 250 primary ones and will finally cover all schools. 

This year approximately Rs 20 lakhs will be spent on science centre-cum-workshops, investigatory 
projects and streamlining of science training. 

Vocational Guidance : Work experience courses have been initiated in 90 schools and vocational 
guidance services have been extended to 15 other schools. Asum of Rs 3.15 lakhs has been provided 
for extending such services. 

Financial Aid : Rs 22 lakh will be spent this year on educational benefits for needy students. 
These measures include remedial teaching, study centres, book banks, free transport and educational 
tours. 

Over 65,000 students received scholarships and 40,000 school-going children are being given mid- 
day meals. Special coaching centres have also been started talented for children. 

Adult Education : In this field 64 women’s Social Education Centres and 57 Farmers Functional 
Literacy Centres are being run. Evening schools and a school of Correspondence Courses help earn- 
ing people to further their education. 

Educational Expansion : Every year witnesses the growth of education with more schools and 
colleges being opened—education of a high quality to benefit all sections of society, especially the 
poorer sections. 

And preparing them for greater social responsibility as citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 

Delhi has a Plan for its people. A Plan with an outlay of Rs 162 crores 
that covers all aspects of Education; Industrial Development, Rural Development and 
Social Welfare. Your participation is vital in its implementation. 

Help us build a better Delhi. 


Issued by Directorate of Information and Publicity, 
Delhi Administration, Delhi. 
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CAMERA ‘OBSCURA 





Genesis 


RASHME ARORA 


He Amritsar Natak Kala 

Kendar staged Pushtan at 
Delhi last month. Written and 
directed by Gursharan Singh, 
this Panjabi production cuts 
through the cactus jungle that 
urban theatre has become today 
and is perhaps the most original 
production this writer has seen on 
the Delhi stage, 

Original in that practically 
every concept of theatre we have 
observed—either through an 
electic compound or through plain 
derivation of international con- 
cepts adapted by Indian per- 
formers and directors—is under- 
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mined and annihilated to make 
room for an enactment that is 
starkly direct. ° 

There is no doubt that every 
minute detail has been worked 
down precisely, but the purpose 
is that of removing every trace of 
philosophic pretentiousness, of 
histrionic or theatrical impact, 
or the appearance that Pushtan is 

comprehensively formulated 
Sota of dynamic processes. 
It has not been this theatregoer’s 
fortune to see, here in Delhi, 
another play that can camouflage 
its philosophy, its message, its 
theatrical and aesthetic concepts 
and, even, its passion behind a 
sense, a feeling,- a mood—that 
this is happening, as a part of 
life ; that it is a sequence of 
human experiences that we 
observe ; that art is not an 
‘imitation’ of life or nature but a 


part of it; and Pushtan is a 
formulation structuring in our 
own mind. 


Itis close to a story but it is 
not entirely one, because the 
story—like the philosophic 
analysis, the characterization and 
the stylistic concepts of the 
theatre—has been so directly 
accepted that it cannot but give 
way to something else : a sense, a 
feeling, a consciousness created 
after the mind had comprehended 
certain phenomenon. 

Unlike most other directors 
and troupes, the Amritsar Natak 
Kala Kendar took an approach 
to the basics of the play and. of 
theatre, that is the reverse of the 
standard dramatic approach, 
which incidentally not so high and 
mighty geniuses. Pushtan (or 
Generations) brings out the dra- 
matic value only after discarding 
allinterest in drama. Time and 
again, as many as three characters 
are seated on a cot, in an absolu- 
tely straight line, quietly and 
almost innocuously in the front 
left corner of the stage. The 
story-line begins to be ascendant 
at such times, but it never quite 
can be so. Either because the 
subject of the conversation 
changes too quickly or because 
the conversations on the cot are 
too precisely timed (to permit the 
story to become dominant) or 
because of sheer human presence 
of the actors and actresses (which 
makes them more important than 


any ‘story’ which shapes their 
lives at a particular moment). 

One is reminded of an entire 
tradition elsewhere—the Modern 
tradition—in which writers, pain- 
ters, musicians, dancers tried to 
discover the extraordinary in the 
commonplace, the sublime in the 
ridiculous, the beautiful in the 
ugly. Compared to more pom- 
pous advocates of the modernist 
tradition in our urban arts, the 
Amritsar Natak Kala Kendar is 
the only one to have really done 
something of the sort. To create 
dramatic value in a most undra- 
matic manner, to elaborate the 
playwright’s point of view most 
simply and smoothly, to stress 
the literary quality of-the play 
without any literary flourishes 
beyond down-to-earth colloquial- 
lisms (and these are brief), to 
enact characters without the- 
slightest tinge of histrionic rheto- 
ric or oratory. Even Milkhi, the 
old potter, physically shattered 
by opium and a purist’s cynic in 
his personal and in his class’s 
helplessness, even he, though he 
is portrayed by Harbhajan Singh 
in an intensely stylised manner, 
is more of a person than a 
character—a human being rather 
than a creation of the theatre. 

I have talked at length about 
the technical impact of Pushtan 
because, having a chance to see 
it only once, I have been trying to 
comprehend precisely what 
happened there on the stage that 
evening. Pushtan is about the 
class-struggle between the pot- 
ters, the iron-smiths, their 
“teacher” Kishan and the rich 
peasantry. That makes its techni- 
cal achievements even more 
relevant to a study. For while 
the narrative expression of the 
class-struggle is familiar, the 
impact of the play was extra- 
ordinary. Jt not only pointed 
out a way of doing theatre that is 
unlike any of the ways our most 
well-known directors and troupes 
have shown us over the years, 
and not only brought home the 
truth and the necessity of the 
class-struggle in the theatre and 
everywhere in our society, it also 
showed us a way in which we can 
do theatre without damaging 
communication or social perspec- 
tive or the aesthetics and craft 
of the theatre—at their best. 
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Mass actions against the anti-democratic policies 
of the Congress Government, mass actions for direct 
implementation of those radical measures that come 
from it, mass actions for shifting Government policies 
towards the Left—this is the way to meet the present 
crisis and the dangers flowing from it. And such 
mass actions can be organised on the widest scope 
and in the most effective manner, in the present 
situation, only on the basis of the tactical line work- 
ed out by the Cochin Party Congress and amplified 
in the recent CEC resolution. 

There is, therefore, no justifiaction whatsoever 
today for changing the tactical line of the party. In 

` view of the poser contained in the question, such a 
change can only mean adoption of a tactical line of 
Political alliance with the CPM and the Socialist 
Party. 

As far as the Socialist Party is concerned, its line 
on the national situation continues to be one of mo- 
bilising all-in anti-Congress unity, thatis, of alliance 
and understanding with Right-reactionary forces and 
parties. It has even expressed opposition, in prac- 
tice, to state take-over of wholesale trade in food- 
grains. As far asits line on international issues, 
on anti-imperialist issues, etc. is concerned, the less 
said about it the better. The question of political 
alliance with such a party just does not arise under 
present conditions. 

As far as the CPM is concerned, there has been 


itin the recent period on the question of under- 
standing or alliance with the Right-reactionary 
parties. Our latest CEC resolution has drawn atten- 
tion to this and has welcomed this. But, at the 
same time, on the basic issue of building up an anti- 
Congress political front, the policy of the CPM re- 
mains unchanged. 

A tactical line of political alliance with the CPM, 
based as it necessarily would have to be on anti- 
Congressism and on building up an anti-Congress 
political front (even under the label of a “third 
force”), would, in today’s conditions, only lead to 
seriously restricting and limiting the scope of united 
mass action possible in the present crisis. It would 
only lead to seriously restricting and limiting the 
scope of the fight against imperialism and the 
Rightist danger. It would seriously cripple and 
weaken the fight to shift the Government policies 
towards the Left, as well as the fight to implement 
effectively the radical measures the Government is 
forced to take under democratic pressure from below. 

It is one thing to assess the present crisis correct- 
ly and utilise to the full all possibilities of building 
up unity in mass actions and mass struggles not 
only with radical Congressmen and Congress masses 
but also with Left parties and the masses following 
them. The latest CEC resolution has indeed em- 
phasised this aspect. But it is quite a different thing 
to call for a new tactical line, as posed in the ques- 


the beginning of some serious 


rethinking within 


tion. 





COMMITMENT: A DIRTY WORD? (Continued from page 33) 


lacking in commitment or one 
forcing the other to change his 
commitment. 

Behind this smoke-screen of 
controversy lies the grim reality 
of the lack of inner coherence 
in our entire social, economic, 
political and cultural existence. 
No dominant value system has 
yet emerged and the past broods 
heavily on ihe present. Some 
day, perhaps, the imperatives of 
the modernisation of our econo- 
my and our society will create 
the new value system. 

The constituent elements of 
the new value system can be 
deduced once it is accepted that 
India must quickly carry through 


the three-fold transformation 
if we are to emerge as a 
subject of history in the twenti- 
eth century and thereafter. Se- 
cularism in thought and action, 
honesty, integrity and hard work 
as ethical compulsions, auste- 
rity, national pride, sustained 
by intellectual and spiritual self- 
reliance and some regard for 
the scientific temper are some 
of the essential elements of the 
new value system. 

Only when such a value sys- 
tem dominates our social life 
and sustains our educational 
processes can we talk meaning- 
fully about commitment. Until 
then “commitment” will be 


bandied about as a dirty word 
by the whisky farmers, money- 
lenders and traders turned “‘in- 
dustrialists”, “contractors” and 
the whole lot of parasitic inter- 
mediaries including the trade 
unionists solely concerned with 
the whetting of economic ap- 
petites without raising the poli- 
tical consciousness of the work- 
ing class. 

Essentially, therefore, a mean- 
ingful discussion of commitment 
must await the emergence of a 
coherent society with its con- 
comitant value system. 


(Courtesy Seminar, the monthly 
symposium, August 1973) 





EIGHT DAYS IN RAWALPINDI (Continued from page 37) - 


to preoccupations, in the midst of 
such crucial negotiations. 
Exchange of notes, with a bit 
of journalistic speculation thrown 
in brought out a well-knit picture. 
The talks have reached a crucial 
stage. Mr Ahmed needs to 
consult and secure fresh instruc- 
tions from President Zulfigar Ali 
Bhutto who is away in Paris. The 
presence of the Pakistani Cabinet 
Secretary and the-Defence Secre- 
tary at the talks makes one infer 
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that the issue relating to the 
prisoners of war has been discus- 
sed in details in the afternoon. 
We go downstairs where a 
number of Pakistani journalists 
have assembled after filing their 
despatches. It is extremely en- 
joyable meeting co-professionals 
from the other side of the bor- 
der, some of them tell us. Some 
old acquaintances, who had come 
to Simla in July 1972, greet their 
counterparts as if meeting after a 


long separation. 

Tomorrow, they say, will be 
free for them in the morning 
since there will be no meeting. 
But, we are going to Murree; so 
we shall not be free to spend 
that time with them, even though 
such meetings would be profitable 
for us in terms of adding to our 
scanty knowledge about the situa- 
tion in Pakistan. ` 


(To be Continued) 
MAINSTREAM 


Philosophically 
Speaking eas 


Tohar, August 7, our national 

flag is flying balf-mast over 
every Government building in 
observance of the state mourn- 
ing on the passing away of Wal- 
ter Ulbricht, Chairman of the 
State Council of the German 
Democratic Republic. He died 
on August 1. The funeral and 
cremation takes place today in 
the GDR capital, Berlin. 

This is a solemn occasion, to 
pay respect to the memory of a 
staunch anti-fascist, a true 
German who fought against the 
the Nazi regime to preserve 
the finest heritage of German 
humanism, a worthy inheritor 
of all that was noble in the Ger- 
many of Goethe and Schiller, of 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 

Above all, Ulbricht was a 
friend of India and Bangladesh; 
one cannot forget how the GDR 
under his leadership stood firm 


in support of India and Bangla- 
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desh liberation movement in those 
dark days of 1971. 


IT is perhaps no occasion to refer 
to the “mundane happenings” 
such as the AIR “Spotlight” 
commentary on Walter Ulbricht 
on August 2, nor, for that matter, 
to considerations that’ weighed 
with the News Division of the 
AIR to select a commentator liv- 
ing in Bonn, the capital of West 
Germany. Unless Radheyshyam 
Purohit happens to be a ‘“‘special 
favourite’ of someone high up 
in the AIR hierarchy, it is diffi- 
cult to find a plausible clue to 
such a choice for this occasion. 
But, can one overlook the 
difference of approach between 
the downright insulting reference 
to the departed leader of a friend- 
ly country in Sri LK. Gujral’s 
AIR, and President V.V. Giri’s 
tribute that Walter Ulbricht’s 
steadfast opposition to fascism 
and his wholehearted dedication 
to the cause of peace had made 


. him a truly international person- 


ality? 
© 


PRESIDENT Giri has said Ulbricht’s 


passing away would be mourned 
by all. He is mistaken at least 
about one group of people—the 
bosses of the AIR News Division 
who apparently do not have any 
idea of the geography of Europe, 
for whom the history of post-war 
Europe and policies emanating 
from the West German capital, 
Bonn, and the GDR capital, Ber- 
lin, have no significance, and 
some of whom at least do not 
have anything to do with the 
morning’s newspapers. 

Otherwise, it is unthinkable 
that such a monstrosity could be 
perpetrated. Seldom has it been 
the practice of the AIR to heap 
abuses on a dead person by citing 
the policies of a rival political 
system, and falsely represent the 
hard work of a leadership to build 
the edifice of a new state out of 
the ruins of a decade old fascist 


_ holocaust. 


Is it very difficult for the AIR 
bosses to contemplate a situation 
in 1969 when President Zakir 
Hussain died, if the Radio Berlin 


International of the GDR were to 
select someone from Islamabad 
for acommentary on the “Bharti 
Sadar” who by his election as 
the head of state had, for the first 
time since Independence, disprov- 
ed in practice Pakistan’s pet “two- 
nation” theory? 


THE appalling ignorance display- 
ed in the commentary of August 
2 is matched only by the deli- 
berate distortion of facts. It 
talks of West German ‘econo- 
mic miracle” of the sixties to dis- 
paragingly refer to GDR’s magni- 
ficent economic reconstruction. 

But it does not mention even 
in a sentence what the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe 
has said in its Survey of 1972. 
That obviously would have inter- 
fered with the flow of rhetoric for 
which the commentary was com- 
posed. 

The Survey has drawn atten- 
tion to the falling rate of econo- 
mic growth in West Germany, 
assailed by gallopping inflation, 
whereas in respect of the GDR it 
has pointed out a growth rate 
surpassing the planned target, 
making the country one of the ten 
top industrial giants of the world. 

These are facts of history, an 
eloquent testimony to the devotion 
of an inspired people to build up 
a ruined, economically backward 
region into a modern, socialist 
state. And Walter Ulbricht, by 
example of his own sacrifices and 
his mature political leadership, 
provided that inspiration. 


CAN the bosses of the AIR 
cite another example where a 
Government-ownéd radio net- 
work had resorted to such a 
crudity to insult the departed 
head of a friendly state? After 
all, it should not be unknown 
to the AIR that India has estab- 


lished full diplomatic relations 
with the GDR on October 8 last 
year. 


Or, have some of them forgot- 
ten what they” had seen in the 
GDR and what they had spoken 
in the same ‘‘Spotlight” program- 
me? 


August 7 S. P. 
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ZIONISM AND TERRORISM 


` 


“If you stop Israeli aggression, condemned by the United Nations, and free the stolen 


Arab lands, you will automatically stop the so-called terrorism. The UN should 


take severe actions against Israel and the USA should stop financing Israel.” 


—— Walter Sherman in Newsweek 


To cover up its own predatory character, Zionist Israel seeks to distort the image of 
Palestinian Liberation movement. Like all colonialists and imperialists, Zionists call 
the Palestinian freedom fighters verily as terrorists, barbarians; and what not. But 
this accusation is no more true than it was in Vietnam or is in Angola, Mozambique 


or South Africa. 


For further information on the subject please contact: 


2 Section of Palestine Affairs 


League of Arab States Mission 


62, Golf Links. 
New Delhi-110003 
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Indo-Pak Talks : Issues and Approaches 


| Locomen’s Strike [] Implications of 


Sikkim Changes [] Soviet Aid and 
India’s Development [] Will to Fight 
Illiteracy {_] Kerala’s Co-op. Banking 








Iam convinced that th 
only key to the solution o 
the world’s problems and o 
India’s problems lies i 
Socialism, and when I us 
this word I do so not in 
vague humanitarian way bu 
in the scientific economi 
sense. Socialism is, howeve 
something even more tha 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and a 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending th 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation an 
the subjection of the Indian people except throug 


Socialism. 


Donate generously 


to 


Puntala Noha 


Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fand 


Space donated by a wellwi 








India- built Power Transformers have started 
rendering service at Tedzani and Blantyre Power 
Stations in Malawi in East Africa. 


Indian Engineers and Workers designed and ‘ 
built these Transformers. They also flew to Malawi 
and erected and commissioned them. 


Indian Technology is getting more and tore 

accepted abroad. For the first time Transformers 
of large ratings—20,000 KVA and 11,500 KVA— 
built in India have been put into service in Malawi. 
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“EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 





The Kamaraj Enigma 


ACE-reading of political leaders 

is a normal pastime for a 
New Delhi. newsman as the 
teading of their horoscope is 
a professional exercise of 
the astrologers attached to them. 
But when Sri Kamaraj met Smt 
Indira Gandhi on August 11, the 
newsmen were outwitted, though 


one does not know if the astro-. 


logers have made any confidential 
predictions about its outcome. 

Whatever may have been the 
motivation behind this meeting, 
there.is little doubt that it has 
touched off excitiig speculations 
and varied reactions. If Sri 
T. T. Krishnamachari is happy 
over it, Sri C. Subramaniam 
cannot possibly be. It has 
been known for a long time that 
Sri Krishnamachari has been 
pleading for a rapprochement 
between Smt Gandhi and Sri 
Kamaraj. As far as one can 
recall, Sri Krishnamachari 
came all the way to the Capi- 
tal in December 1970 to 
press for an understanding bet- 
ween the Prime Minister and Sri 
Kamaraj. Subjective factors lar- 
gely came in the way: it has 
taken. Smt Gandhi quite some 
time to forget Sri Kamaraj’s acti- 
ve campaign against her in 1966- 
67, while Sri Kamaraj’s allergy 
for Smt Gandhi persisted despite 
. his general approval of her poli- 
tical line. 

It was this subjective element 
as also his personal attachment 
to the Syndicate bosses—that led 
Sri Kamaraj into the wrong camp 
when the Great Split took place 
in the Congress in 1969. The very 

, Morarji Desai whose dreams of 
becoming the Prime. «Minister 
were twice foiled by Sri Kamaraj 
—once `n 1964 after Nehru’s pas- 
sing away and again in 1966 after 
Shastri’s death—found Sri Kama- 
taj as his companion in distress 
when he was forced out of the 
Government by Smt Gandhi. 

The issue over which Sri 
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Desai had to quit, namely, the 
bank nationalisation, could not 
possibly have been objected to 
by Sri Kamaraj, since he had been 
claiming to support a radical 
programme since 1966. And yet 
when the battle raged inside the 
Congress over crucial issues of 
policies, Sri Kamaraj went the 
Syndicate way, unable to assess 
the objective situation. The man 
who had always claimed to be 
reading the pulse of the masses, 
failed to do so in 1969, just as 
he miserably misread the’ mood 


of the electorate in 1967, thereby ` 


suffering the ignominious debacle 


~ which sent him back to the con- 


fines of Tamil Nadu, out of the 
arena of national politics. 

Nor has Smt Gandhi, on her 
part, shown until now, in deal- 
ing with Sri Kamaraj, the astute 
resilience with whith she has out- 
manoeuvred or neutralised many 
of her critics, opponents and 
adversaries, both at the national 
and Pradesh levels. For too long 
an attitude of rigidity could be 
discerned on her part with regard 
to Sri Kamaraj. In fact, she too 
betrayed an element of subjectivity 
in nursing the illusion that men 
without roots like Sri Subraman- 
iam of in the category of the 
superannuated such as Sri Bhakta- 
vatsalam could rebuild her party 
in Tamil Nadu. 

As a result, the Congress in 
Tamil Nadu has had perhaps the 
weakest of all the Pradesh units 
in the country, while Sri Kamaraj, 
after the licking he got in the 
1967 defeat, concentrated tire- 
lessly in consolidating his base 
in his own home State, particular- 
ly in the face of the sweeping 
wave of Tamil nationalism repre- 
sented by the DMK. The chal- 
lenge became more formidable 
for Sri Kamaraj when in the 1971 
mid-term poll, the DMK under 
Sri Karunanidhi, cashing in on 
Smt Gandhi’s phenomenal popu- 
larity, reaped-an unexpectedly 
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rich electoral harvest} 

Then came the downward trend 
in the DMK politics. The reek- 
ing corruption of the Karunani- 
dhi Munistry led to estrangement 
between the DMK. and the 
Congress as also the CPI. The 
stink of corruption undermined 
the DMK further, and when Sri 
M. G. Ramachandran broke away ` 
and formed the Anna DMK, there 
came the transformation of a ma- 
tinee idol into a platform hero. 
With the CPI in alliance, the Anna 
DMK posed a new problem for Sri 
Kamataj whose urban poor base 
was heavily swayed by Sri M. G. 


‘Ramachandran’s meteoric popu- 


larity. 

It was at this juncture that 
rethinking began in the Congress 
circles in both New Delhi and 
The months before the 
Dindigul byelection in May this 
year, the Tamil Nadu Pradesh 
Congress Conference announced 
its new strategy of comine-to an 
understanding with the Anna 
DMK-CPI alliance. A 

At the same time, Smt Gandhi 
realised that the Congress in 
Tamil Nadu required blood-trans- 
fusion, and the contacts with Sri 
Kamaraj were made by the late 
Mohan Kumaramangalam. If 
Sri Subramaniam. reiterated the 
line of understanding with Anna 
DMK-CPI alliance as laid down 
by the Tamil Nadu Pradesh 
Congress Conference, the late 
Kumaramangalam met Sri 
Kamaraj and the Congress faced 
the Dindigul by election all by 
itself and demonstrated its own 
weakness. 

It is to be noted that both the 
lines—namely, the independent 
rebuilding of the Congress in 
Tamilnadu with the understanding 
of, if not the identification with, 
Sri Kamaraj on the one hand, and 
exploring and understanding with 
Anna DMK-CPI alliance, on 
the other—have had the ‘blessings 
of Smt Gandhi. It would be as 
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unfair to assume that Sri Subra- 
maniam was moving on his own 
as it would be wrong to presume 
that the late Kumaramangalam 
approached Sri Kamaraj without 
Smt Gandhi’s advice and consent. 

After the Dindigul debacle, 
the need for establishing rapport 
with Sri Kamaraj was pressed 
once againupon Smt Gandhi by 
Sri Krishnamachari, this time 
with obviously greater effect. The 
Prime Minister’s greetings on 
Sri Kamaraj’s birthday and the 
mission of Smt Maragathan 
Chandrasekhar followed, culmina- 
ting in the quiet, unpublicised 
talk between Smt Gandhi and 
Sri Kamaraj. 

It was such a _ well-guarded 
secret that a senior news comm- 
entator (who had gone out of the 
trade for a rather colourless 
spell of diplomatic assignment) 
nonchalantly pooh-poohed in his 
column the possibility of an 
Indira-Kamaraj reconciliation and 
this appeared in a southern 
paper very day the front-page 
lead story broke the news of the 
meeting between the two. 

Although neither side natur- 
ally has given out what transpired 
at the meeting, it is understood 
that the discussion covered a 
whole gamut of subjects, ranging 
from the Indo-Pak talks to the 
locomen’s strike, from the whole- 
sale foodgrains trade take-over 
to the DMK corruption. In the 
passing, Sri Kamaraj is reported 
to have made clear that his in- 





terests are fixed on Tamil Nadu 
for the overthrow of the corrupt 
DMK regime. It would be far- 
fetched to expect that in the very 
first meeting, there would be con- 
crete reference to the merger of 
the two parties. 


PERE is naturally speculation 
about the significance of this 
development on the national 
plane. There can be many in- 
terpretations about it. 

Could it be that Smt Gandhi, 
faced with a difficult situation in 
the country, is trying to rope in 
the Syndicate as a counterweight 
against the growingly impatient 
Left, and as the first move, the 
rapport with Sri Kamaraj is being 
established? If this be the case, 
as some circles (particularly sec- 
tions of the Right and of the 
ultra-Left) think it to be, then it 
may mean that the Congress 
leadership is about to make the 
full circle and retreat to the posi- 
tion of the pre-1969 split. Sri 
Morarji Desai has, however, re- 
jected the idea of a merger of 
the two Congress parties. A 

Alternatively, it is possible 
that Sri Kamaraj is expected to 
come over to the Congress all by 
himself, thereby the Syndicate 
would be disrupted. There are 
reports that Sri Kamaraj wants 
the hard core of the Syndicate 
including Sri Morarji Desai, Sri 
S.K. Patil, Sri Atulya Ghosh and 
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their retirement from politics—a 
demand which has promptly been 
turned down by Sri Patil. 

It is not unlikely that incom- 
patibility between Sri Kamaraj 
and the Syndicate has reached 
the breaking point. For, Sri 
Kamaraj’s abhorrence of the new 
President of the Syndicate Con- 
gress, Sri Asoka Mehta, has -a 
seven-year record. 

It is worth recalling that it was 
Sri Mehta’s induction into the 
Cabinet in 1966 which marked the 
beginning of the rift between 
Smt Gandhi and Sri Kamaraj. 
By himself, Sri Kamaraj has an 
equal, if not a better, claim to 
be in Smt Gandhi’s party than 
some of the well-known figures 
who have managed to climb on to 
her bandwagon. 

However, Sti Kamaraj is be- 
lieved to be interested in the re- 
turn of Sri Veerendra Patil and 
Dr Ram Subhag Singh, though 
this has not been made a condi- 
tion precedent for his own re- 
enthronement in the Tamil Nadu 
Congress. Itis also plausible 
that Sri Kamaraj may like Sri 
T.T. Krishnamachari to play an 
active role at the Centre—a desire 
which may tally with Smt Gandhi’s 
wishes, although TTK’s failing 
health may come in the way. 

Whatever may be the final 
outcome of this new move, there 
is no question that the very news 
of the Indira-Kamaraj meeting 
has started confusion in the 
Syndicate camp; the waverers 
may throw their hands up, the 
old guard may get embittered and 
more frustrated. In the short 
run, this may turn out to bea 
definite gain for Smt Gandhi 
against the background of the 
coming campaign for the Uttar 


Pradesh - election, much in the 


same way as the deft handling of 
Sheikh Abdullah has thrown a 
spanner into the Muslim com- 
munalist plans for the same elect- 
oral battle. 

Could it be that Smt Indira 
Gandhi has been solely guided 
by this immediate consideration, 
leaving the long-range implica- 
tions to be sorted out tomorrow? 


Most probably Sri Kamaraj 
himself does not know the 
answer, | 

: N.C. 
August 2] 
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‘Indo-Pak 


Talks: 


Issues 
and 


Approaches 


ANALYST 


A? the time of writing this 
analysis, the Indo-Pak talks 
in New Delhi are reported to 
have reached a crucial stage, and 
their success is believed to be 
hanging in the balance. What- 
ever may be the final outcome of 
these important deliberations, one 
way or the other, it may be use- 
ful to analyse the issues and the 
Tespective approaches of the two 
sides towards them. 

The Simla Summit Agreement 
between India and Pakistan, 
signed on July 3, 1973, laid down 
in its last para that the Heads of 
the two Governments would meet 
again, but “in the meanwhile, the 
representatives of the two sides will 
meet to discuss further the modali- 
ties and arrangements for the 
establishment of durable peace 
and normalisation of relations, 
including the questions of re- 
patriation of prisoners of war 
and civilian internees, a final 
settlement of Jammu and Kash- 
mir and the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations”. 

While the other important 
provision of the Simla Agreement, 
namely, the withdrawal of the 
Indian forces from the territories 
lost by Pakistan during the war 
of December 1971, was effected 
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by September 15, 1972, the ques- 
tion of the repatriation of the 
prisoners of war and the civilian 
internees was held up largely be- 
cause of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s inability so far to extend 
recognition to the People’s Re- 
step 
which had. been assured by Mr 
Bhutto to be effected soon after 
the Simla Summit. The assump- 
tion at Simla was that the Pak 
POWs being under the Joint 
Command of India and Bangla- 
desh, and the civilian internees 
involve only the nationals of the 
two States, namely, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, there could possibly 
be no settlement of the repatria- 
tion issue without Pakistan’s re- 
cognition of Bangladesh. 

It was this point which was 
underlined in the Indo-Bangla- 
desh Joint Declaration of April 
17, 1973: “Reviewing the entire 
situation in the subcontinent, the 
Government of India and the 
Government of the People’s Re- 
public of Bangladesh noted with 
regret and concern that progress 
in the establishment of friendly 
and harmonious relations has not 
yet been achieved owing to the 
failure of Pakistan to recognise 
the realities of the subcontinent. 
They felt that the policy hitherto 
pursued by the Government of 
Pakistan has stood in the way of 
negotiations among all the three 
countries on the basis of sovereign 
equality of each.” 

Obviously, this passage refers 
to the failure of the Pakistan 
Government to extend recognition 
to Bangladesh. This is made 
more explicit in the concluding 
sentence of the same paragraph: 
“The Government of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh reiterated 
their stand that they cannot 
participate in any discussions 
with Pakistan at any level except 
on the basis of sovereign 
equality.” 

There is no valid reason for 
Pakistan’s delay in recognising 
Bangladesh. Mr Bhutto has been 
armed with a specific resolution 
of the Pak National Assembly 
empowering him to extend re- 
cognition to Bangladesh. Mr 
Bhutto in his turn has been 
elected Prime Minister of Pakistan 
with the coming into force of a 
democratic Constitution. And 


yet up to this day, the Pakistan 
Government has withheld recogni- 
tion from Bangladesh. 

In this background, the impor- 
tance of the Indo-Bangladesh 
Joint Declaration is brought out 
in sharp relief, that despite this 
obstacle placed by Pakistan 
in the way of Bangladesh’s 
participation in any negotiation 
for the solution of the prob- 
lems arising out of the conflict of 
December 1971, it took the initia- 
tive «in breaking the deadlock. 
The offer is made in the key para- 
graph of the Declaration: 

“Without prejudice to the 
respective positions of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh, the two Governments 


are ready to seek a solution 
to all humanitarian problems 
through simultaneous repatri- 


ation of the Pakistani prisoners 
of war and civilian inter- 
nees, except those required by 
the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bangladesh for 
trial on criminal charges, the 
repatriation of Bangalees forcibly 
detained in Pakistan and the re- 
patriation of Pakistanis in Bangla- 
desh, that is, all non-Benga- 
lees who owe allegiance and have 


opted for repatriation to 
Pakistan.” i 
Pakistan’s response was at 


fifst equivocal. However, when 
it was made clear that this package 
offer cannot be compartmental- 
ised, it tardily accepted the Indo- 
Bangladesh Joint Declaration as 
the basis of Indo-Pak negotiations 
for simultaneous repatriation of 
the POWs and the civilian inter- 
nees on both sides. The talks were 
opened in Rawalpindi in July and 
have been carried over to New 
Delhi during this week. 

The points in dispute that 
have arisen are few, but they are 
crucial. First, is the question of 
the Pak POWs wanted by the 
Bangladesh Government for trial 


on criminal charges committed 
in 1971. 
The common position of 


India and Bangladesh has been 
that the Bangladesh Government 
has the sovereign right td try these 
criminals for the heinous crimes 
committed by the Pak Army in 
Bangladesh in 1971. Pakistan 
could not convince the World 
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Court to stay the proposed trial, 
though the final verdict of the 
Court on the substantive issue is 
yet to be heard. 

India’s position is that Mr 
Bhutto himself, after assuming 
power on the morrow of Pakistan’s 
defeat in war, had publicly 
accused the power-drunk military 
junta led by Yahya Khan as 
being responsible for the dismem- 
berment of Pakistan and the 
secession of Bangladesh. His 
Government has held Yahya Khan 
for trial, though it has not yet 
begun his trial. If Yahya Khan 
and the military junta were res- 
ponsible for the revolt of Bangla- 
desh, how could those Pak offi- 
cers who had actually perpetrat- 
ed the crimes, escape trial at the 
hands of Bangladesh? 

The utmost that Bangladesh 
could offer is that pending the 
process of repatriation of all the 
other categories—both Pak POWs 
and civilian internees—the Bangla- 
desh Government would not 
actually open the trial of the 195 
Pak POWs wanted for criminal 
charges, 

The Pakistan Government’s 
position is that if these 195Pak 
POWs were held for trial, it on 
its part would put up 203 Bangla- 
deshi officers, now in detention 
“in Pakistan, for trial on the 
charge of treason. The untenabi- 
lity of this equation between the 


195 and the 203 is brought out. 


by the fact that while former are 
charged with criminal offences 
which the Pakistan Government 
itself cannot deny (since it has 
proclaimed that Yahya Khan 
would be tried for the ae 
the offence of the 203 Bangladeshi 
“officers has been that they owed 
allegiance to the newly born 
Republic of Bangladesh—a reality 
which has been recognised by 
the overwhelming majority of 
countries. 


What _is grotesqué about this: 


proposed trial of the 203 Bangla- 
deshi officers is that the very 
man who had openly called for 
the revolt of Bangladesh and 


‘ had been imprisoned for this 


treasonable offence by the Pakis- 
tan Government, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, had to be released by 


Mr Bhutto’s Government, while - 


those who expressed, by action or 
by implication, only their readi- 
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ness to respond to his call, are 
now being hauled up for trial. 
In reality, this is a form of inter- 
national blackmail, holding the 
203 back as hostages for the 195 
who are involved in gruesome 
barbarities. 

If the process of repatriation 
is to be started while the cases 
of the 195 and the 203 are kept 
Pending then these cases could 
only be a matter of negotiation 
between the Governments of 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. But 
the Pakistan Government itself 
continues to place an obstacle to 
such negotiations by failing to 
recognise Bangladesh. India’s 
position is that so long it had to 
negotiate also on behalf of 
Bangladesh, it cannot take upon 
itself the onus of an arrangement 
in which the keeping of hostages 
is formally acknowledged. 

The alternatives are, therefore, 
clear before the Pak Government: 
either it withdraws its threat to 
put up for trial the 203 Bangla- 
deshi officers or forthwith recog- 
nises Bangladesh, so that further 
negotiations on this and other 
outstanding questions involving 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, can be 
directly conducted between the 
two Governments. 

On the question of the repat- 
tiation of the non-Bengalees who 
owe allegiance and have opted for 
Pakistan, Mr Bhutto’s Govern- 
ment has taken an amazing stand. 
These Pak nationals numbering 
two lakhs and sixty thousand, 
now stranded in Bangladesh, can 
by no stretch of imagination or 
legal fiction, be denied Pak citi- 
zenship. By the very Constitu- 
tion under which Mr Bhntto has 
been elected the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, these Pak nationals 
are entitled to Pak citizenship. 

But the Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s stand so far has been that 
only those among them who were 
previously in- the employment of 
the Pak Government and have 
near relatives in Pakistan and 
those whose parents were born 
in what today constitutes Pakis- 
tan, would be taken back, while 
Mr Bhutto’s Government would 
not take back the rest of the Pak 
nationals. By a rough calcula- 
tion, those eligible for repatriation 
under this formula would not be 
more than fifty or sixty thousand. 
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The correct position for the 
Pakistan Government to take 
would have been to acknowledge 
the right of this entire lot to Pak 
citizenship, and then negotiate 
with the Bengladesh 
Government how these could be 
absorbed without creating undue 
strain and inconvenience either to 
these hapless persons or to the 
Pak Government itself. This 
again underlines the urgent need 
for Pakistan to extend recogni- 
tion to Bangladesh. 

From all this it is clear that 
the main difficulty for the Pak 
Government has been to adjust 


itself to the compulsions of a 
democratic order. Although on 
the formal level, Mr. Bhutto 


claims to have established „his 
power under a democratic -set-up, 
the pressure of the military junta, 
humbled but not yet brokgn, 
persists. Hence the untenable 
stand on the question of the trial 
of the 195 and the obduracy over 
the case of the 203. Hence also - 
the reluctance to accept the res- 
poħsibility of the Pak nationals 
stranded in Bangladesh—a res- 
ponsibility which any genuinely 
democratic Government will 
readily shoulder. 

The contrast between Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s ceaseless 
anxiety for the return of every 


` Bangladeshi stranded in Pakistan 


and Mr Bhutto’s refusal to fake 
back the Pak nationals now in 
Bangladesh, brings out this point, 
sharp and clear. 

These crucial issues are, 
therefore, not points for horse- 
trading in diplomatic negotiations. 
Their solution can only be found 
through a democratic approach, 
and this alone can ensure durable 
peace in the subcontinent. 

India and Bangladesh have 
‘already established the democratic . 
system in their respective 
Republics. Pakistan will be able 
to prove its democratic creden- 
tials by taking a positive appro- 
ach tothese issues under dis- 
pute—issues which are the hang- 
over of the militarist regime under - 
whose jackboot the people of 
Pakistan have had to suffer so 
long. The success of these cru- 
cial negotiations have thus a 
direct significance for the people 
of Pakistan as well. 

August 21 
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Locomen’s 
Strike 


PARVATHI KRISHNAN 


T# strike of more than 70,000 
locomen on nine zones of the 
Indian Railways in the first week 
of August Has added a new and 
glorious chapter in the history of 
working-class struggles in India, 

This was the third strike with- 
in a short span of eight months 
by locomen. The last action was 
in May this year—but that strike 
affected mainly the Northern 
Railway. The issues, however, 
. have been the same in every ac- 
tion—reduction of working hours, 
implementation of ministerial 
assurances since 1967, withdrawal 
of all victimisation orders, recog- 
nition of the union, etc. 

Since 1967, strikes by locomen 
have been taking place in one 
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zone after another—but this was 
the first strike of such magnitude. 
This was the first strike also to 
draw the sympathy and solidatity 
of every other section of railway- 
men throughout the nine zones. 

During the strike more than 
11,000 locomotives were immobi- 
lised. On the second day of the 
Strike, the Railway Board itself 
apnounced that 405 trains had 
been cancelled. Goods traffic 
had virtually come to a stand- 
still. 

Strikes on railways had been 
banned and the DIR invoked for 
a period of six months when the 
action took place in May last. 
However, in the face of all this, 
in the face of mass arrests, harass- 
ment of families of striking 
workers, tear gas and lathi char- 
ges, and every other weapon of 
repression, the locomen stood 
firm. The strike not only conti- 
nued but every day it spread to 
new: areas drawing in more and 
more locomen into the action. 

And so, for the first time since 
Independence,” a Congress Minis- 
ter, Railway Minister L. N. 
Mishra, came to a realistic assess- 
ment of the situation and of the 
demands of the locomen, directly 
took a hand in opening and carry- 
ing through negotiations with the 
Action Committee of the All- 
India Loco Running Staff Asso- 
ciation (AILRSA). For the first 
time, also, the Union Minister 
for Labour, Sri K. V. Raghunatha 
Reddy, took the initiative to get 
in touch with the Action Commit- 
tee and have preliminary talks 
with them prior to their meeting 
with the Railway Minister. 

The Railway Board, which 
had hitherto played the role of 
sole arbiter of the destiny of the 
railways did its best to the very 
end to scuttle the negotiations. 
In the same of dealing with ‘“re- 
cognised” federations with the. 
threat of spreading unrest” 
amongst railwaymen if the Action 
Committee was given any impor- 
tance, every attempt was made 
to force the Railway Minister and 
the’Labour Minister to “conform” 
to tradition and to keep to the 
rules of the game as laid down 
by the Railway Board. The unity 
of the locomen and the sagacity 
of the Ministers, however, prevail- 
ed and the Railway Board, for the 


first time since Independence, was 
left out of the picture. 

Immediately after the dake : 
broke out, Sri S, A. Dange, Gene- 
ral Secrectary of the AITUC, 
issued a statement extending all 
support to the strike and calling 
for actions of solidarity and 
support. Later, when Sri Dange, 
Sri Indrajit Gupta, MP, and Sri 
S. M. Banerjee, MP, met the 
Minister and apprised him of the 
situation and the events leading 
to the strike, Sri L. N. Mishra 
announced that all the victimisa- 
lion that had taken place, despite 
his assurances, after the strike of 
May, stood cancelled and he call- 
ed on the Action Committee to 
call off the strike and hold talks 
with him. z 

However, with the intervention 
of the Labour Minister wisdom 
prevailed and talks were com- 
menced without making the with- 
drawal of the strike a condition. 
As a result of the negotiations, an 
agreement was arrived at and on 
Angust 13, 1973, this was 
announced in Parliament by the 
Railway Minister. 

The settlement met the major 
demand of the striking loco- 
men—their working hours were 


- reduced from 14 to 10 hours, 


though their demand was. for 


‘eight hours. They stated that 


“though the principle of eight 
hour day had not been accepted, 
the Railway Minister had agreed 
to introduce 10-hour working day 
in place of the existing 14-hours 
per day at a stretch from signing 
on to signing off”’,. 

The Railway Minister also 
agreed to take steps to implement 
the earlier assurances given by 
his predecessors and to condone 
break-in-service. There would 
be no victimisation for participa-. 
tion in the current strike. Nego- 
tiations on the other demands 


would be held in the presence of 


the Deputy Minister for Railways 
and a representative of the 
Labour Ministry. And so the 
strike ended—in a resounding 
victory for the locomen, 

What led to this strike? What 
were the achievements? What 
are the future perspectives before 
the trade unions in the railways? 
These are questions that need to 
be answered today. 

The reasons for the strike are 
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not far to seek. Anyone who is 
conversant with the working of 
the Railway Board and the acti- 
vities of the two recognised fede- 
rations, the National Federation 
of Indian Railwaymen and the 
All India Railwaymen’s Federa- 
tion, is aware of them. 

History of Strike: The locomen’s 
strike action of 2to 13 August 
was the culmination of their gro- 
wing disenchantment with the two 
recognised federations and the 
reactionary policies of the Rail- 
way Board. The two federations 
have had the monopoly of “repre- 
senting’. the raitwaymen in all 
negotiations. They have develop- 
ed into organisations used for 
patronage and favouritism. 

The genuine demands of the 
railway workers, in every category, 
have never been taken up by 
them in a determined mannar or 
settled. This has led to one 
section after another breaking 
away and forming their own 
unions—in some cases category 
wise unions, in others, zonal 
unions. _ 

But the Railway Board had 
chosen to ignore these develop- 
ments and buttressed their pet 
federations on every occasion. 
Any action, any agitation, has 
been suppressed workers victimis- 
edina multitude of ways. No 
grievance brought before them 
by an “unrecognised”? union has 
ever been settled. And each 
Railway Minister, in turn, has 
been told that it was not done 
to negotiate with any but the 
recognised federations. 

The railway Board fulfils a 
dual role. On the one hand, it 
looks to the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of the railways and, on 
the other, members of the Board 
and Zonal Managers perform the 
duties that any secretary of 
Government does. Therefore, 
they have been consistently flout- 
ing any assurances or decisions 
given by Ministers, unless they 
were done with the prior consul- 
tations with the Board 

The history of the locomen’s 
grievances is an illustration of the 
supermacy of the Railway Board 
until today. 

In 1967, when they formed 
their organisation, the then Rail- 
way Minister, Sri C. M. Poonacha, 
_ assured them that their demands 
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would be examined and settled. 
Nothing moved at the Railway 
Board level. He was followed 
by Sri Parimal Ghosh. When 
there wasan agitation by loco- 
men in 1968, he repeated the samé 
assurance. Once again, these 
assurances were not honoured by 
the officials. ; 

The Prime Minister herself 
repeated these assurances, But 
the proposals of Sri Ghosh and 
the Prime Minister were negatived 
by the Railway administration. 
Then the locomen approached 
Railway Minister Sri P. Govinda 


Menon. His assurances met 
with the same fate. And soit 
continued. 


Victimisation of Workers: Last- 
ly, when the locomen went on 
strike in May last, Sri L. N. 
Mishra gave the locomen the 
assurance that there would be no 
victimisation and their demands 
would be looked into. He went 
further, and stated that the Rail- 
way Board officials would have 
detailed talks with representatives 
of the AILRSA. 

Once again the Railway Board 
acted in the same manner. After 
conducting so-called ‘‘negotia- 
tions” which were nothing more 
than a mere formality, the offi- 
cials of the Northern Railway 
issued a “confidential circular” 
letter without the knowledge of 
the Railway Minister and proceed- 
ed to victimise workers. 

Realising that there was no 
alternative but to take recourse to 
a wider action throughout the rail- 
way system in the country, the 
central committee of the AILRSA, 
at its meeting in Madras at the 
end of June, tooka decision to 
launch an all-India strike. 

This was announced publicly 
on July 11. But the Railway 
Board did not apprise the Minis- 
ter of the situation. And at mid- 
nignt on August 1, the action 
was launched. 

As soon as the strike com- 
menced, the Railway Board laun- 
ched its offensive of repression. 
The NFIR and the AIRF hasten- 
ed to meet the Minister and com- 
mence “‘negotiations™ and “assu- 
re” him that the action would 
be “called off”. They made ap- 
peals to the striking locomen, who 
had renounced their leadership. 
Their appeal, naturally, failed to 


evoke any response, 

Sri George Fernandes, recent- 
ly elected Peesident of the Rail- 
way Workers’ Union in the Cent- 
ral Railway, an affiliate of the 
AIRF, added his voice to the 
chorus of the NFIR and the 
AIRF. But all these attempts 
were to no avail, and the strike 
went on. 

It was on August 9 that the 
members of the Action Committee 
foregathered in Delhi and first 
met the Labour Minister. After 
the experience of the May strike, 
they were still chary of the as- 
surances given by the Railway 
Minister. On August 10, after 
these preliminary, exploratory 
talks, they held their first meeting 
with the Railway Minister. 

During the negotiations that 
followed, the members of the Rail- 
way Boardandthe NFIR and AIRF 
leaders left no stone unturned to 
sabotage the efforts at settlement. 
It became a matter of prestige. 
But the realistic attitude of the 
Railway Minister and the help 
tendered by the Labour Minister 
prevailed; and so the agreement 
was arrived at. 

Achievements of Strike: The 
achivements in the loco running 
staff strike are not strictly confin- 
ed to the demands of the locomen 
alone. No doubt these are the 
most important aspect. But what 
is important for the trade union 
movement in the railways is that 
the “monopoly” of the federations 
has been broken—not through 
mere talk but through direct 
action. 

It has been proved- that they 
alone can no longer claim the 
loyaity and confidence of the 
majority of the railway workers. 
The time has come for the Mi- 
nister of Railways to realise that 
it has become imperative to deal 
with unions other than those 
affiliated to the NFIR and AIRF 
in order to settle the grievances 
of railwaymen and maintain in- 
dustrial peace on the railways. 

Let us take one example. In 
the North Eastern Railway 
Mazdoor Union, when the leader- 
ship acceptable to the bosses of 
the AIRF was voted out of office, 
the matter was referred to the Re- 
gistrar of Trade Unions to judge. 
The registrar gave his ruling that 
the newly elected leadership, 
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with Sri Sarjoo Pandey, MP, 
as president, was duly elect- 
ed and should be accorded re- 
cognition. 

But, under the advice of the 
leadership of the AIRF, the 
Railway Board continues to ‘“‘re- 
cognise” the rump. Is it any 
surprise, then, if the vast majo- 
rity of the workers in the North 
Eastern Railway, under the lea- 
dership of the union led by Sri 
Pandey, extended their fullest 
cooperation to the striking loco- 
men? 

The same isthe case in the 
Northern Railway. A new union, 
Northern Railway Workers’ 
Union, was formed when the 
workers lost their confidence in 
the AIRF union which function- 
ed in an undemocratic manner. 
When their voice went unheard, 
they formed the new union and 
have been asking for recognition 
for the past two years. 

The only reply of the Railway 
Board has been to harass the 
office-bearers of the new union and 
resort to victimisation. After 
the strike of locomen in May 1973, 
many office-bearers and leading 
functionaries of the union have 
been transferred and action taken 
against them on one pretext or 
another. 

The 


various categories of 


railwaymen have also formed 
their own all-India organisations 
with a view to settle their just 
demands. 

Industrial Relations: The 
strike of the locomen has brought 
to the fore the whole issue of 
industrial relations in the rail- 
ways. It has, first and foremost, 
provided beyond all measure of 
doubt that the NFIR and AIRF no 
more command the confidence 
of over 80 per cent of the loco 
running staff alone. The same 
applies also to other sections of 
railwaymen who have gradu- 


ally, over the years, broken 
away from the two federa- 
tions. 


It is quite apparent that the 
policy of the Railway Board, 
which has persisted in bolstering 
these federations, has done no little 
harm to industrial relations in the 
railways. Thus, the need for a dras- 
tic change in the pattern of indus- 
trial relations is now before the 
Railway Minister. 

The stronghold of autocracy 
in the railways—the Railway 
Board—has been brought down 
by the locomen’s strike. It is the 
sympathetic attitude of the Rail- 
way Minister and the good offices 
of the Labour Minister which 
have brought about the timely 
settlement. Left to the Railway 


Board, things would have gone 


from bad to worse. 

Another feature that has to be 
noted is that there is something 
radically wrong with the whole 
functioning of the Railway Board. 
The trail of broken promises— 
promises made by one Minister 
after another—indicates that the 
Railway Board pursues a policy of 
its own and the ministers have 
not been able to implement the 
policies laid down by themselves. 
Their decisions have been flouted 
with impunity. 

Reorganisation of the very func- 
tioning of the Railway Board has 
to be examined—and examined 
with no delay. Whether the Rail- 
way Board should exist, is a 
point for serious consideration. 
The problem of corruption in 
the railways is also one that 
need to be dealt with urgently. 
These larger questions need to be 
discussed at greater length and 
in greater detail. À 

The locamen’s strike has 
started a new trend in dealing 
with labour on the railways— 
this has to be taken forward, 
and only by so doing can indus- 
trial peace be assured on the 
railways, and the railway work- 
ers enabled to play their part in 
this vital sector of the nation’s 
economy. 
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Geopolitical 
Implications 
of l 
Changes in 
Sikkim 


K. K. MOJUMDAR 


is time an attempt is made to 
-assess and evaluate the geopo- 
litical implications of the changes 
in Sikkim. Thisis moreso now 
when the simmering internal tur- 
moil surfaced again since its early 
eruption in 1949, 

Again the same drama was 
enacted. Indian troops were 
requisitioned by the Sikkim ruler 
to halt the civil disorder; political 
emissaries were summoned to 
neutralise mass upsurge and popu- 
lar revolt. The result: a Treaty 
in 1950 and an Agreement in 
1973; if one was bilateral, the 
_ other was tripartite, that is, 
` apart from the Sikkim Darbar and 
India, now the peoples’ voice was 


‘also counted in working out a. 


viable accord, 
But all this could not undo the 
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princely order as it did in Kashmir. 
The autocratic rule of the Chogyal 
is still there. This time, again a 
democratic set-up is being tried 
within a framework similar to 
but more broad-based than the 
previous one (1953), 

But how could the palace rule 
be reconciled with the people’s 
verdict? Can parity be main- 
tained between the majority and 
the minority on the principle of 
one-man one-vote aad equitable 
representation? 

In the interim Agreement of 
May 8, 1973, the arbitrary powers 
of the Palace have been curtailed 
leading to India House or Burra 
Kothi becoming the paramount 
authority. But bureaucratic rule 
is no substitute for a popular 
regime, Lest it should prove 
yet another “mockery of demo- 
cracy”—to quote Kazi Lhendup 
Dorji—as it was in the previous 
years, Indian involvement should 

so measured that a “big 
brother attitude” is not foisted. 

India’s main stake in Sikkim 
is as much political as military. 
Her involvement in the Himalayan 
kingdoms (except Jammu & 
Kashmir State) by the fifties was 
necessitated by political exped- 
iency as also by good neighbourli- 
ness. But since the early sixties 
India’s interest, particularly in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, is viewed 
in a larger sepectrum than their 
political graphy permits. 

For, herelies China’s most 
vulnerable Tibetan salient—the 
Chumbi Valley—sandwiched bet- 
ween the two kingdoms and sery- 
ing as her forwardmost base, a 
“corridor” on the Himalayas 
which has proved tobe one of 
the most elongated and embattl- 
ed frontiers in recent military 
history. 

To know the reason for this 
tiny Himalayan kingdom being 
singled out for an exercise in geo- 
strategy when other hereditary 
monarchies perched on the 
Himalayas are Jeft out, one must 
refer to'the various treaties that 
were concluded by India with her 
Himalayan neighbours around 
1950. As compared to Bhutan 
and Nepal, which are linked with 
India only at “advisory” and 


_ “consultatory” levels, Sikkim is 


a treaty-bound Indian protecto- 
rate, 


So, in case of an internal dis- 
‘order or external threat, Indian 
‘intervention is not ruled out; 
‘rather it is called for. Any help 
‘rendered to Sikkim at the expense 
Indian exchequer is, in the eyes of 
the popular forces, meant to 
maintain the status quo and even 
‘dissolution of the popular Mini- 
istry (which lasted only 28 days, 
‘that is, from May9 to June 6, 
'1949),2 

In contrast, India’s recent 
‘handling of the Sikkimese situa- 
tion has been done with more 
ideftness by no less a figure than 
‘Sti Kewal Singh, the Foreign 
‘Secretary. But the Sikkimese 
people appear to hold that he 
should have explored some long- 
term solutions to the people’s 
aspirations. At least a blueprint 
for a comprehensive treaty should 
have been prepared in the light of 
the Charter of Demands put for- 
ward by the Joint Action Com- 
mittee led by Kazi Lhendup Dorji. 
i India’s reluctance to initiate a 
drastic change in the sensitive Hi- 
malayan kingdom, when popular 
revolt faced the autocratic rule of 
the Chogyal (Dharmaraja), might 
create a political stalemate which 
could be exploited by the royal 
regime in collusion with foreign 
powers. The “‘politicisation of 
ethnicity” in a multi-racial state 
like Sikkim can be used in the 
reverse gear by the corrupt Darbar 
officials by “manipulating oppor- 
atunistic elements of the leader- 


ship”. 
‘ Lamaistic religious order 
enshrined in politicised gompas 


and traditional feudalistic rule 
embodied in the Palace, no longer 
represent Sikkim.’ Today, Sikkim 
belongs to the masses that have 
Unitedly waged a struggle against 
the monarchy (whether hereditary 

Or constitutional), in Spite of their 
ethnic diversities. Popular revolu- 
tionary forces have realised that 
ethnic trouble is propped up ‘by 
vested interests, including -the 
royal family. 

: So, the demand of the people 
is that the Chogyal should go, 
that he should give up the vast 
private estates of cardamom plan- 
tations in Zongu, the traditional 
land of the Lepchas, the true sons 
of the soil. On the contrary, the 
royal family is busy exploring the 
international market for the sale 
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of this costly commodity. - 

The call for Chopyal’s abidi- 
cation is an echo of a “Kashmir” 
where more or less similar events— 
. but not identical—led to the end 

of Maharaja’s rule. But, in Sikkim 
it happened otherwise: the Chog- 
yal was brought in and the po- 
pular rule was thus curbed. 

In Kashmir the Indian tréops 
were sent to counter an attack 
from across the international bor- 
der, in Sikkim Indian Army was 
called in by the Chogyal to pacify 

„a popular revolt from within. In 
case of the former, the airlifting 


of Indian troops was undertaken . 


only when Kashmir’s ‘‘accession”’ 
had been formally accepted by the 
then Governor-General, Lord 
Mountbatten and assent of Sheikh 
Abudullah of National Conference 
_had-been secured. 

In Sikkim, the army was sent 
first and` the- treaty providing 
“statutory protection” followed 
later, that is in 1950. In Kashmir, 
the people’s leader Sheikh 
Abudullah replaced the King’s 
nominee Mehr Chand Mahajan; 
in Sikkim, Kazi Lhendup Dorji, 
the veteran freedom fighter and 
popular leader, is yet to discover 
whom to replace., 

_ The demographic pattern of 
Sikkim, seen in the background 
of hereditary monarchy, makes 
it more akin to Kashmir than its 
flanking neighbours whose ethnic 
stock it partakes. Both Kashmir 
and Sikkim are gifted with a 
small minority with a dominant 
stake in the affairs of the State, 
namely, the Bhutias in Sikkim 
and Dogra Rajputs in Kashmir. 
And both have a sizable majority 
too; if one is categorised on-the 
basis of religion, the other is 
grouped on the. basis of ethnicity. 

As compared to the Kashmiri 
Muslims, the Sikkimese Nepalese 
are immigrants from the adjoining 
State during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The royal rulers of the 
states in question always belonged 
to the minority group; as such the 


- majority had to suffer while the’ 


maximum privileges were granted 
-to the minority to which the 
ruler belonged. And because in 
both the cases it is the King’s 
clan that came from outside—the 
Bhotias from Tibet and the 
Dogras from Jammu, the royal 
rule fooked foreign to 
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Common Man’s Age 


the address of Kazi 
Dorji-Khangsarpa of Chakhung, 
President, Sikkim National Con- 
gress, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of ‘the Sikkim Ad- 
visory Council at Gangtok on 
August 6, 1973: 
HE formation of this Advi- 
sory Council, which asso- 
ciates the members of the three 
political parties in order to ass- 
ist and advise the Chief Execu- 
tive in the carrying out of his 
day-to-day administration, is 
not only a unique event, but is 
indeed a landmark on our way 
to complete democracy. 

It may be recalled that fol- 
lowing the peaceful and success- 
ful revolution in Sikkim—the 
April Revolution—a new politi- 
cal awakening came to our Sik- 
kimese masses, making them: 
alert _and forward-looking... . 
We feel, to participate in the 
deliberations of this house is to 
give due recognition to the de- 
mocratic .principles for which 
‘we have struggled for so many 
years, and, by doing so, we also 
understand that the death-kneil 
of feudalism and absolutism in 
our beloved country has been 
rung for all time 

The present administration 
has already ~ witnessed many 
changes and, unless and until 
decentralisation of the adminis- 
tration at district level is brou- 
ght about, the real impact will 
pot be felt by our masses.... 

Following the take-over of 

the administration by the Chief 
Executive, there have been not- 
able successes in the implemen- 
tation of the rural development 
schemes such as the provision 
of drinking water, the providing 
of irrigation canals, the distri- 
bution ‘of fertilisers at subsidis- 
ed rates, and the much-needed 
medical facilities. 

But,- unless and until the 
forthcoming elections are held 
on the principle of “one man, 
one vote” `` (parity having been 
given a decent burial), we can- 
not claim to have obtained de- 
mocracy in its truest and most 
honest sense. The Sikkimese peo- 


Following are excerpts from 
Lhendup 



















































ple Pie not been able to achi- 
eve all-round progress so far 
because of the communal patt-_ 
em of voting based on parity. 
Added to this evil, there is also 
a dual administration which has 
always proved a grave stumbl- 
ing-block and which we hope 
to shortly efface. By doing 
away with the “reserved sub- 
jects”, the representatives ` of 
our people will have ample 
opportunity to discuss every 
department, a matter which is 
of vital importance to the ame- 
lioration of the lives of our 
people. 7 : 

The Plan money, received 
from the Government of India, 
has not so far been properly 
and effectively handled and, 
as a result, misappropriation 
and corruption have been ram- 
pant. But now we hope to uti- 
lise this aid money properly for 
the improvement and economic 
amelioration of the Sikkimese 
Janata. 
~ Though we are not to hold 
executive power, our respon- 
sibility is of great import and 
consequence. Our main objec- 
tive will be to put across the 
views of our villagers and others 
before the Government, and to 
try to fulfil their aspirations. 

This age belongs to the com- 
mon man, and all poor and F 
needy people must derive bene- 
fits from the development plans 
that are shortly to be imple- 
mented. “By so doing, we hope 
to uplift the economic position 
of our people, and to remove 
illiteracy once and for all. To 
serve our people is to serve our 
country. The country’s progress 
can only be measured when our’ 

- people will be completely free 
from all suppression and oppres- 
sion, free from the bondage of 
vested interests, and this means 
“our people in every corner of 
our country, north, south, east 
and west. - 

On this truly momentous 
occasion, we categorically state 
that all this we can, and we 
shall, achieve for the happiness 
and well-being “of our own 

people. 
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indigenous populace. So, the very 
base of the herëditary monarchy 
with the least support from the 
masses stood.on a weak pedestal, 
and could hardly weather the 
storms -of mass upsurge unless 
external interference helped per- 
petuate the regime. ° 
Because of its matrimonial 
linkages -with the West and its 
hereditary. links with Tibet, 
Sikkim has the unique distinction 
of installing a Gyalmo from an 
American University, rare among 
the Himalayan monarchies. Dur- 
ing the recent political upheaval, 
it was discovered that the am- 
munition used in the firing from 
the Palace bore American mark- 


ings. 

Has the CIA leapfrogged the 
turbulent Teesta and reached 
Gangtok without encountering 
the obstacles of Indian security 
network, or isit the American 
“orientalist” within the royal 
family that helps smuggling of 
foreign arms beyond the norms 
of the bilateral treaty? 

--Geo-strategically speaking, 
Sikkim is more delicately poised 
today than even during the Com- 
pany days of “a Landsdowne of 
the Imperial days of a Curzon. It 
was Colonel Francis Young- 
husband whose military expedi- 
tion brought tiny Sikkim into 
world focus in the modern context. 

In the older days, Sikkim’s 


adjoining “corridor” —the Chumbi 


Valley—served more as a route- 
way ora trade artery between 
the peoples living on two sides 
of the Himalayas. It was for the 
first time in 1890 that Sikkim’s 
China borders were precisely 
defined by an Anglo-Chinese 
Convention convened in Calcutta. 
Later a Trade Regulation (1893) 


was concluded to ensure safety of 
pasturage and border trade. 

In Governor General Lands- 
downe’s view: “The agreement of 
1890 with Sikkim was- of value 


` ‘not so much on account of the 
involved’ | 


commercial interests 
but ‘as an outward sign of neigh- 
bourly goodwill prevailing bet- 
ween the two empires’. 4 

Failing which, Lord Curzon 
sent a military mission to Lhasa 
in 1903-04, headed by Colonel 
Younghusband, who actually 
followed the old Chumbi Valley 
route through which ran the 
historic Lhasa-Kalimpong road. 
He also discovered the other al- 
ternative route to Tibet through 
North Sikkim via Kangra La on 
way to Khamba Jong. Today 
the same Younghusband routes 
have been unearthed to be scaled 
again by the Indian and the 
Chinese military convoys. 

Apart from Kangra La and Jelep 
La, a few more mountdin passes on 
the watershed boundary like the 
Nathu La, Cho La, Yak La and 
Dongchul La have been discoverd 
by the Indian Army. Standing 
on the “camels’ back”. of Nathu 
La, the Indian Jawan keeps a 
vigil on enemy troops and guards 
a frontier that was defined in 
1890 Convention but was never 
revived or endorsed, not even in 
1950 Treaty. 

But, is it not that armed vigile- 
nce is a costly method of-demar- 
cating the frontier in the absence 
of boundary pillars? Why not 
revive an old document with which 
the present Treaty is 
(1950)? The defence of a protec- 
torate and its~ territorial integrity, 
defined in a historic document 
(1890) must be incorporated in 
any future Treaty that is conclu- 
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linked 


‘ded with Sikkim as a signatory. 


Any lapse on the part of a treaty- 
signatory overruling the concur- 
tence of the concerned neighbour 
might create a confusion worse 
confounded. It will be more se 
when the “barrel of a gun” is 
‘used to define and demarcate a 
frontier long defined by articles 
of the Covention but nat revived 
in view of short-term solutions. 
This way India paid heavily 
for not reviving the Simla Conven- 
tion in 1954 when Panchsheel 
Agreement was signed. Is Sikkim 
to suffer likewise for the same 
lapse in its 1950 Treaty which 
retained the “protectorate” clause 
of 1890 Treaty, but dropped 
Article! concerning Sikkim’s 
China borders with which its 
protection is linked ? 

The earlier this is rectified, 
the better. For, it will save 
Sikkim from the vagueness of 
its frontiers shrouded in the 
controversies of a watershed 
boundary which was so well-defi- 
ned in the nineteenth century 
Anglo-Chinese Convention, but 
later left out. 


NOTES 


11A UNI interview to a State Congress 
member in June 1972 had the following 


response: 
“Tp 1949, our Party demanded Sikkim's 
accession to India. We beseiged the 
Palace and formed a popular “ministry. 
What did India do? They dismissed 
our Ministry, and to rub salt into our 
wounds, concluded a Treaty with the 
Chogyal behind our backs” The Evening 
News, Friday, June 18, 1972. N 

'sJohn S. Saul “FRELIMO and 
Mozambie Revolution,” Monthly Review, 
New York, March 1973, p 126. 

sprem Nath Bajaj, Kashmir in the 
Crucible; Bombay, 1969. p 112; Ram 
Rabul, The Himalaya Borderland; Vikas 
1970, p 76. 

4Parshottam Mohra, The Younghus- 
band Expedition; Asia, 1968, p 77. 
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Soviet 

Aid and 
India’s ` : 
Industrial 
Development 


KALYAN DUTT 


“a 


p's industrial structure has undergone a basic 
transformation since Independence in 1947. Du- 


ring 1947, textile industries employed 63.8 per cent ` 


of total industrial workers and accounted for 59 per 
cent of total value added by manufacturing indus- 
tries. In 1965, the textile group of industries accoun- 
ted for only 32 per cent of employment and 23 per 
cent of the value added. 

This relative decline of the textile group was 


‘matched by asharp increase in the importance of 


the engineering industries. During the period, 1947 
to 1965, proportion .of total workers employed in 
engineering industries rose from 8.1 per cent to 26.5 


, per cent; the proportion of total value added increased 


from 6.9 per cent to 29.3 per cent. 

The proportion between consumer and capital 
goods industries has also undergone a sharp change 
within a comparatively short period. According to 
Professor Hoffmann, the net output ratio between 
consumer and capital goods industries in the first 
stage of industrialisation is five to one, and India 
reached this stage as early as 1925. But the propor- 
tion did not change up to 1947. This is quite under- 
standable in view of the deliberate attempts by the 
British rulers to keep India dependent on Britain for 
machinery and industrial intermediates. The situa- 
tion, however, changed rapidly during the Second 





The author is a Reader in Economics in Jadavpur Univer- 
sity, West Bengal. This contribution was presen by him at 
the Seminar on Indo-Soviet Cooperation held in Moscow 
recently. - 
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and the Third Plans. Out of Rs 4,646 crores of total 
industrial investment during the first three Plans, 
Rs 3,002 crores were invested in metallurgical, engi- 
neering and chemical industries. As a result, the 
net output ratio between consumer and capital goods 
industries came down from 5:1 in 1947 to 1.2:1 in 
in 1965. According to Professor Hoffmann, this re- 
presents an advanced stage of industrialisation. - 

Table I gives a list of 30 industries which produce 
capital goods and industrial intermediates. They 
show spectacular growth in the periods of the Second 
(1955-60) and the Third (1960-65) Plans. The table 
reveals how the industrial base of India has broaden- 
ed and diversified during these ten years. 

A substantial portion of industrial investment under- 
taken during the Second Plan ha’ borne fruit in the 
Third Plan. Asa result, we see that while the new items 
belonging to capital goods and intermediates, which 
were produced in the Second Plan, were six in num- 
ber, inthe Third Plan the number increased to ten. 
Furthermore, while in the Second Plans, 15 existing 
industries had a 100 per cent more incease in produc- 
tion, in the Third Plan, four additional industries re- 
corded such a high rate of growth. The position is 
summarised in Table 2. The spectacular rise in the 
production of capital goods and intermediates in the 
Third Plan was the result of a very bold policy of in- 
dustrialisation undertaken during the Second Plan. 


(See page 16 for Table 1) 


Table 2 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGE DURING SECOND 
AND THIRD PLANS 


Name of industries 


r 


Second Cranes, coking coal, steel castings 
j Plan and forgings, ferro-manganese, 
New industrial boilers, synthetic deter- 
lines gents. 
of 3 
produc- [ Third Alloy and special steel, rubber 
tion Plan machinery, paper machinery, trac- 
tors, synthetic rubber, metallurgi- 
cal and other heavy equipment, 
mining machinery, electric trans- 
formers, electric motors, synthe- 
L tic fibres. 
[ Second Second ingots, aluminium, cotton 
Plan textile machinery, sugar machinery 
machine tools, pumps, diesel en- 
gines, electric transformers, elec- 
100% tric motors, cables, fertilisers, sul- 
or-more phuric acid, soda ash, caustic soda, 
increa- < “plastics. 
sein | 
produc- | Third Finished steel, aluminium, cotton 
tion Plan textile machinery, cément machi- 


| 

| nery, cranes, machine tools, pumps, 

| diesel engines, electric transfor- 
mers, electric motors, fertilisers, 

l soda ash, caustic soda, plastics, 
petroleum products. 
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Table I 
ws Pa A 





Name of industry Unit Production in 
i 173730 _ 1960-61 1965-66 : 


y 





1. Steel ingots . million tonnes iT: 24 6.5 
2. Finished steeh sio f 13. 2.4 _ 5.0 
3. Alloy & special steel 000 tonnes l — — 40 
4, Aluminium : : 7.3 | 18.3 62.1 
5. Cotton textile machinery Rs crores 4.0 | 10.0 216 
6. Cement machinery ` Ss 0.34 0.60 4.90 
7. Sugar do 2 0.19: 4.4 -11 
8. Paper do j ; —i — 1.7 
9. Cranes i f 000 tonnes —| 7 2.0 8.2 
10. Machine tools, coal & | » °° of 
i mining machinery ^“ > Bs crores 0.78: Li 7! 6.4 
. 11. Power driven pumps 000 nos i . 37 | 109.0 . 2444.0 
12. Diesel engines Ss . 10 | , 44.7 93.1 
13. Tractors ` ` T ; ay, = 6.3 
14. Electric Transformers million KV i 0.63; 1.9 4.46 
(below 33 KV) a ' l : 3 
15. Electric Transformers a ‘ — — 1.20, 
(above 33 KV) , 
16., Electric motors ' Million HP 0.27! cs 0.73. 1.75 
(below 200 HP) ' : i : 
17. . do i $3 _ 3 = 0.5 
(above 200 HP) 4 z S T , 
18. Electric cables _ 000 tonnes 8.7 | 23.6 40.6 
(ACSR) ` . 
19. Dry batteries = TI million nos 161.1 ` 214.2 283.0 
20. Storage batteries 000 nos i 258.08 | 515.0 708.5 
21. Fertilisers: \ 2 . ` ; ‘ 
(a) Nitrogenous á ' , l . 
(in terms of N) 000 tonoes 3 101.0 232.00 
(b) Phosphatic i - 
(in terms of P,Os) 4 12 5 53.0 123.0 
22. Sulphuric acid, ` 000 tonnes ; 164: i 368.0 662.0 - 
23. Soda Ash a a i _ 8b 152.0 331.0. 
24. Caustic soda l Wa 35 101.0 218.0 ~ 
25. Plastics 5 07 | -9.5 13.5 
26. Refractories ` 2 3 - 0.28 0.57 0.70 
27. Cement 5 46 | 8.0 -> 10.8 
28. Petroleum products is . © 36 | 6.2 ` 12.4 ` 
`29. Coking coal : Pe = — ' 16 17 


T r aaa 
Source: Third and Fourth Five Year Plans of Government of India ` 
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_ Soviet Initiative in Building Heavy Industries: The 
Government of India’s plan to set heavy industries 
could scarcely have matured if Soviet Union had not 
taken the initiative to offer all possible assistance in 
this direction since the mid-fifties. Indian economy 
in early fifties was entirely controlled by foreign and 
Indian capitalists who were definitely hostile to invit- 
ing Soviet aid in industrialising India. 

It was reported in the Press that as early as in 
January 1952, the then Soviet Ambassador, M. Novi- 
kov, made an offer of capital equipment for rupees at 
an industrial fair in Bombay, but there was no res- 
ponse from the Indian side. In May 1954, Soviet 
Union invited a trade mission to Moscow and offered 
technical assistance, But the Indian trade delegation, 
after visiting Moscow, reported through Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, a prominent industrialist member, that pro- 
spects for trade between the two countries were 
bleak. ' 

The Soviet Government, however, did not give up 

‘its attempts to forge closer collaboration. In August 
1954, it made an offer to supply equipment and 
technical assistance for a steel plant. It is worthwhile 
to remember that it was just at this time the US 
Government was rendering massive military assistance 
to Pakistan under the US-Pakistan Military Pact. 
The Government of :India accepted the Soviet 
offer in right earnest and on February 2, 1955, an 
agreement for a million-tonne stee] plant was signed 
- with Soviet Union. 

In November of the same year, the Soviet Union 
offered two oil tankers; in December, an agreement 
was signed for the supply of twenty Soviet coal-dril- 
ling rigs. In May next year, the Soviet Union offered 
three oil drilling rigs and facilities for training Indian 
crews, in June, there was an agreement to exchange 
mining equipment and geological training for indus- 
trial diamonds, in November, there was yet another 
agreement to undertake oil prospecting on a large 
scale and to supply nearly two hundred oil techni- 
cians and training facilities for Indians. Also in 
November 1965, a preliminary agreement was reached 
covering the manufacture of heavy machinery, coal 
mining equipment, fertiliser plants and an oil refinery. 

The Soviet offer to set up heavy industries in India 
found warm response among the patriotic Indian peo- 
ple who sawin it the only way to break through 
imperialist stranglehold. The Government of India 
also embarked ona bold plan for industrialisation 
giving priority to heavy industries. It was realised 
that such a programme could not but assign a leading 
role to the pubic sector. It was only the State and 
not profit-seeking capitalists that could act in the 
long-term interests of the nation. Hence, by the 
beginning of the Third Plan, there were sixteen Central 
Government projects in the heavy industry sector, 
which were carried over from the Second Plan. Of 
these sixteen, eight were built with the assistance of 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. Of 
the twenty-two new projects built in the Third Plan, 
twelve were with. the assistance of such countries. 
Soviet aided projects now constitute 30 per cent of- 
India’s steel, 60 per cent of oil extracted, 30 per cent 
of oil products, 20 per cent of electricity generated, 
60 per cent of electrical equipments manufactured 
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and 85 per cent of heavy machinery turned out, 

Significance of Soviet Aid: The significance of 
Soviet aid lies not merely in the easy terms of credit, 
although that by itself is an important factor. The 
distinctive feature of this aid is the sincerity with 
which the Soviet Government tries to build up the 
basic sector of our economy. No imperialist power 
has ever sought to build up the machine-making 
sector of a developing country. India is the first non- 
socialist country that has given priority to heavy indus- 
tries in its developing programme. The Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries had already demonstrated 
that building up heavy industries in the initial stage 
of planning is the surest way to achieve self-reliance 
and a rapid economic growth. India has taken the 
same approach, thanks to the assistance coming from 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

There are, however, economists who would deni- 
grate this approach to economic development on the 
ground of severe stresses and strains which it gene- 
rates, They point out that blocking up of resources in 
capital goods projects which have long gestation 
period, would only bring about scarcity of consumer 
goods and stagnation in exports. These economists, 
therefore, recommend an alternative approach in which 
priorities should be given to production of consumer 
goods and of exportable commodities. One merit of 
such approach is said to be that it helps a country 
stabilise prices and to earn foreign exchange, without 
depending on aid. 

Let us now examine the views of these economists. 
The experience of Pakistan’s economic development 
provides a striking contrast to the India path, because 
Pakistan, from the beginning had sought to develop 
her consumer goods and export industries on the 
basis of imported capital goods and intermediates. 
Owing to the over-valuation of the currency and the 
artificially low prices of imported goods, industries in 
Pakistan chose technologies that demand larger 
amounts of foreign equipment and foreign raw 
materials. The Government of Pakistan did not 
encourage capital goods industries; it permitted 
import of these goods with whatever foreign exchange 
it get through increasing exports and through 
substituting imports of consumer goods, 

As a result, in the late fifties, industrialists waited 
to invest until they could get import licences for 
capital goods, rather than purchase locally produced 
capital goods. This tendency obviously had a 
depressing effect on the local manufacture of capital 
goods, In the late fifties, when the import of capital 
goods slowed down due to scarcity of foreign ex- 
change, the industrial growth rate began to fall. It 
was only after a massive inflow of foreign capital in 
1959-60 that industrial growth rate was geared up, 
but the Government’s discriminatory policy against 
local manufacture of capital goods did not change. 
As has been correctly noted by Mr S. R. Dewis, Jr, 
author of Economic Policy and Indusirial Grawth in 
Pakistan: “The increase in imported goods financed 
by aid put off the day of reckoning... The Third 
Plan recognised that there would be difficulties, and, 
recommended an increase in the level of duties on 
capital goods.” In fact Pakistan’s economic policy 
did not change even during the Third Plan. 
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-The Indian path of development was completely 
different. Not withstanding - severe stresses and 
strains in the form of price hike and foreign exchange 
scarcity, India has been able to reduce her depend- 
ence on foreign countries for capital goods. Table 3 
shows the degree of import substitution in various 
industries: 


- _ Table 3 
p. SS SES 





Commodity Percentage of imports to total 
estimated supplies 
1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 
Sugar mill machinery 100 19.3 0.6 
Textile machinery NA 69.1 12.7 
Machine tools 89.8 64.8 32.7 
Tron & Steel 25.2 35.7 13.4 
Aluminium 72.8 58.1 3.7 
Soda Ash 40.0 39.6 Neg 
Caustic Soda 64.7 27.7 Neg 
Bleaching Powder 61.7 20.8 Neg 
Ammonium Sulphate 88.9 47,3 9.5 





Source: Goveroment of India Economic Survey 
1971-72. i 


NA: Not available. 


Tt is true that India is still dependent on external 
assistance, but the extent of this dependence has been- 
diminishing in recent years, as will be evident from 

` the following table: 


Neg: Negligible. 


Table 4 
(In Rupees Crores) 
Total exter- 


Year Total debt Net assis- 


nal assis- servicing tance . 
tance 

Upto the endof 380.8 45,7 335.1 
Third Plan 
(annual average) 
1966-67 1506.5 247.5 1232.0 
1967-68 718.8 333.0 385.8 
1968-69 946.8 375.0 571.8 
1969-70 634.3 412.5 221.8 
1970-71 761.0 450.0 331.9 


Source: Government of India, 


Economic survey, 
1971-72. - 


The decline in the extent of dependence on foreign 
aid is accountable to a'large measure by the develop- 
ment of capital goods industries, This has helped us 
to substitute indigenous for imported machinery and 
also to secure a rapid growth in the export of 
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engineering, chemical and allied products. Table 5 in- 
dicates the trend of principal imports between 1960-61 
and 1970-71. l 





Table 5 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(In Rupees Crores) 
i 1960-61 1970-71 
Total Imports 1795.0 1625.2 
Cereals 285.7 213.0 
Fibres 159.6 126.7 
Petroleum oils & lubricants 109.1 136.0 


Fertilizers & chemical products 140.9 216.5 
Non-ferrous metals 714.0 119.6 
Capital goods 560.5 393.8 
Total Exports 1386.4 2046.9 
Jute manufactures 283.8 253.9 
Tea ` 259.5 187.7 
Cotton fabrics 120.8 100.4 
Leather & leather manufactures 52.4 96.3 - 
Engineering goods 17.9 155.3 
Iron & steel 11.6 105.6 
Chemical & allied products 7.2 3972 


a a ES ESE EEN 


Source : Government of India, Economic Survey 
971-72 

It is to be noted that capital goods, which formed 
31 per cent of the total value of imports in 1960-61, 
were only 24 per cent total of imports in 1970-71. 
The percentage of engineering goods, iron and steel, 
chemical and allied products in the total value of 
exports rose from a mere 3 per cent to 14 per cent 
during this period. However, a major breakthrough 
is required in the production of food, agricultural 
raw materials, fertilisers and oil. 

Those who blame the planning strategy of India, 
which gives priority to machiné-building industry, on 
the ground that it has led to rise in prices and fall in 
real income of the common man, are mistaken because 
they confuse strategy with policy. The strategy India 
has adopted will be justified so long as the objective 
is self-reliance and rapid growth in the long run. 
But, implementing this strategy, a set of policies is 
required to obviate the strains which inevitably 
accompany. this process of development. The ex- 
perience of the Soviet economic development shows 
that once a country has embarked on a bold pro- 
gramme of developing basic industries, there. has to 
be radical reorganisation of agrarian relations, trade 
mechanism and industrial management. if there is 
no effective mechanism to control and direct the 
allocation of resources, if economic decisions are 
taken by.entrepreneurs on the basis of private gains 
and losses, the strategy of self-reliance will entail 


- (Continued on page 28) 
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Leadership 
Struggle 

in 
Maharashtra 
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T= Congress party in all the States is torn by in- 
ternal dissension and no longer enjoys {the solidity 
and strength that it possessed in the wake of the last 
general election. In some of the States, division has 
resulted in the restructuring of the party and in 
' change of leadership in the Government. 

The state of affairs in Orissa, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh goes to show 
the deteriorating situation in the party. It can be 
explained only by the vieing of the factions with one 
another for the patronage of the Central leadership. 
The Central leadership also has exploited dissensions 
in States and sought to impose its own nominees over 
the States in the name of unanimity and consensus. 





Dr Shakir and Dr Sarma belong to the Department of 
Political Science, Marathwada University, Aurangabad. 
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Maharahstra has always been considered to be a 
safe State for the Congress party. This was due to 
the hold of Sri Y.B. Chavan on the organisation as 
well as on the Legislature Party. But the set-back to 
his leadership at the Central level during the last 
two years may be attributed to what is regarded as 
his political opportunism. In the uncertainties of 
the struggle between Indira Gandhi and the Syndi- 
cate, it was difficult for sometime to guess what was 
Sri Chavan’s attitude and where his sympathies lay. 
It was felt that in the initial stage of the struggle he 
sided, in a tactful and reticent manner, with the 
Syndicate, but veered round to support Smt Indira 
Gandhi when he saw that the latter was undoub- 
tedly onthe ascendant. One political commentator 
surmised that in spite of his dubious moves, Sri 
Chavan might be retained asa useful ally for the 
time being and that Smt Gandhi would drop him no 
sooner than the elections were over. Although this 


- did not happen, it may be recognised that his impor- 


tance has been seriously affected, witness his changes 
of position in the Cabinet from Defence to Home 
and then to Finance. 

It should be noted that just before the 1972 poll, 
a demand was made by certain sections of Congress 
leaders seeking a change in the party leadership. It 
divided the party into two factions. It played a 
crucial role not only in the process of nomination 
but also in the campaigning during the election. Sri 
S.B. Chavan, leader of one of these factions who 
hails from the Marathwada region, had staked his 
claim for the party leadership. Marathwada became 
a part of Maharashtra State in 1956; Widharba re- 
gion also joined the State with certain conditions 
incorported in what is called the “Nagpur Pact”. 
Sri Yeshwantrao Chavan, the then Chief Minister of 
Bombay, is reported to have assured the representa- 
tives of all the regions that justice would be done to 
all and that the office of the Chief Minister would 
be held by the representatives of all the regions in 
rotation. In view of this assurance, Sri S.B. Chavan 
raised the issue of leadership and demanded that the 
Chief Ministership should go to Marathwada. Sri 
S.B. Chavan, who hails from Nanded and has been 
a senior Cabinet Minister, was also the Deputy 
Chief Minister. He has been in the Cabinet since 
1958. 

He also claimed that this demand had the sup- 
port of all the district leaders in Marathwada. To 
press the claim for Chief Ministership the leaders_of 
the area met in Nagpur, on September 18, 1971. The 
meeting was attended by all the Ministers from 
Marathwada, four of the seven MPs, 35 of the 42 
members of the legislature, Presidents of four out of 
five Zilla Parishads, Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
of Municipalities and district committees. The meet- 
ing adopted a resolution expressing confidence in the 
leadership of Sri Y.B. Chavan, but sought to convey 
the feelings of the people to the Union Finance Mini- 
ster. The resolution said: “To give proper represen- 
tation to the different regions of Maharashtra and 
strengthen the feelings of solidarity and goodwill 
among the people of the State, it is necessary to 
give the Chief Ministership to a legislator from 
Marathwada after the General Election of 1972.” 
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“The feelings of the legislators and people of 
Marathwada are strong`on this issue. While making 
such a demand we do not bear any ill-feeling towards 
any one. We have regard for and confidence in Sri 
V.P. Naik. We make this demand in order that the 
legitimate claim of Marathwada should be met.” Ac- 
cordingly a 15-member deputation met Sri Y.B. 
Chavan and the latter again assured the deputation 
that the claim of Marathwada would be cosiderder- 
ed at the “appropriate” time. Did this mean after 
the 1972 elections? Sri S.B. Chavan later said that 
the issue of Chief Ministership would be pursued 
after the 1972 general election with vigour and seri- 
ousness. He also made it clear that this demand 
was nothing new as it had been made eyen after the 
death of M.S. Kannamwar in 1965. But ıt was given 
up on the assurance that it would be considered in 
1967, when it was again shelved. 

The Pradesh Congress leadership did not appear 
to be very clear on this issue. Even the President 
of the MPCC said that the Chief Ministership should 
go in rotation to the major regions of the State. To 
him it was ‘ʻa fair and just proposition’, although 
it was not to be followed rigidly “as a matter of 
policy.” He also called upon party workers to put 
a halt to public discussion of the issue. 


Old Controversy 


In the meantime Sri Y.B. Chavan came over to 
Aurangabad in connection with the drought relief 
programme. He told a public meeting that the pre- 
sent Chief Minister of Maharashtra is a gift for the 
people, and his leadership should be strengthened. 
This reopened the old controversy. Instead of resolv- 
ing the crisis, this statement strengthened the spirit of 
factionalism. As Sri Chavan has been a Central 
figure in the Congress organization, it clearly meant 
that he was on the side of status quo. He advised 
Marathwada Congressmen against going to New 
Delhi. He wanted them to settle the matter through 
the Maharashtra party. This advice revealed his 
week spot, apart from causing some annoyance in 
New Delhi. Although Sri Chavan was effective be- 
cause of his position and influence in Delhi, he want- 
ed his followers to recognise that his roots were in 
Sahyadri and not in Delhi. 

The statement which he made at Aurangabad 
appeared as partisan to the Marathwada faction. The 
issue of Chief Ministership going to Marathwada, 
in effect, “was a revolt against the hitherto undis- 
puted supremacy of the Union Finance Minister over 
the Maharashtra Congress”. It also implied the 
threat of disciplinary action against the MPs, MLAs, 
district party chiefs, and chairmen of the Zilla Pari- 
shads in Marathwada. An attempt was also made 
to seek the help of the Prime Minister to solve the 
leadership problem. But she made it clear that this 
jssue could be sorted out only after the poll. 

The conflict between the two factions became into 
the open on the issue of nomination of two mem- 
bers to the State Parliamentary Board. The Con- 


gress High Command circles felt that all sections in ' 


the MPCC should be represented onthe Parliamen- 
tary Board which was to select candidates. for the 
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forthcoming election to the State Assembly. It was, 

however, reported that the Prime Minister was keen 

that the party should not go to the poll with a 
divided image and that the differences between the 
groups should be patched up. Regarding the ques- 
tion of filling the two vacancies in the Parliamentary 
Board, the Pradesh Congress leadership left the 
choice of members to the Prime Minister. The crisis 
ended with the Prime Minister’s intervention, result- 
ing in agreement between both the factions. 


Significant Assertion 


Immediately after that, a very significant state- 
ment was made by Sri S.B. Chavan. He stated that 
Smt Gandhi’s writ would run in Maharashtra as in 
other States. He also said that the Prime Minister’s 
intervention was expected to create a situation fay- 
ourable for ‘“‘other voices” at least to be heard in 
the body. This would not have been the case other- 
wise. Itis also true, as pointed out by political 
commentators, that the Prime Minister’s interest in 
the challenge to the leadership of Sri Y.B. Chavan 
had been rather more than casual and disinterested. 
Sri Y.B. Chavan had already faced two set-backs on 
the political and organisational plane—the post- 
ponement of the final decision on the issue of land- 
ceiling because of the opposition from the influen- 
tial affluent group of farmers in the Pradesh Con- 
gress led by Shankar Rao Mohite Patil, and the 
defeat on the issue of choice of nominee for the 
filling of two vacancies in the State Parliamentary 
Board. This resulted ina rift in the party and the 
defeat of official nominees. 

Victory of official nominees would have meant a 
challenge to the Prime Minister. Moreover, the 
question of the next Chief Ministership was also left 
to be decided by the Prime Minister. Both the fac- 
tions assured the Prime Minister that they would 
abide by her decision on the leadership issue. It is 
also to be noted that the Prime Minister had not 
clearly supported any faction. But one ‘indication 
of the Prime Minister’s predilection was the support 
of the Socialist Forum leaders to Sri S. B. Chavan. 
Sri Mohan Dharia, in aninterview to Navakal, said 
that the demand of Sri S.B. Chavan must be sup- 
ported by Central leaders. 

In Marathwada committees were set up to agitate 
if necessary, forthe demand that the next Chie 
Minister should hail from this region. These action 
committees included MPs, MLAs, District Congress 
leaders, students, lawyers and the intelligentsia, as 
also representatives of workers and agriculturists. 
The field of activities was restricted to the towns. 
The supporters of Sri S.B. Chavan wére quite vocal 
against Sri Y.B. Chavan. The statement af Sri 
Tulsidas Jadhav and Baba Saheb Savnékar, Member 
of the Parliamentary Board, that they were deter- 
mined to root out the dictatorship of Sri Y.B. 
Chavan from the Congress party, may be cited in 
this Context. 

Nevertheless, Sti S.B. Chavan’s faction was defea- 
ted by subtle moves at the nomination stage. He 
perhaps could not assert or comprehend the implica- 
tions of the nomination of the candidates and the 
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effects on the leadership issue. It was a big mistake 

on the part of Sri S.B. Chavan not to insist on adhe- 

rence to the principles and norms laid down by the 

party itself. What followed the election was a com- 

promise as a result of which Sri V.P. Naik and his 
. group gained over Sri S.B. Chavan’s group. 

Sri V.P. Naik was made the Chief Minister on 
the consideration that he would quit the office when 
he reached the age of sixty. In the meantime the 
State was in the grip of terrible drought. And it 
was generally felt that the issue of leadership had 
been settled once for all. But it was not to be. Sri 
Naik celebrated his sixtieth birth anniversary on 
July 1, and the issue of leadership was revived within 
a week’s time. A meeting was held in one of the, talu- 
qas of Aurangabad district by the supporters of Sri 
S.B. Chavan. ‘The issue discussed in the meeting 
was the great injustice and discrimination that the 
Marathwada region had so far suffered. The deve- 
lopment of Marathwada had been adversely affected 
during the last sixteen years by favoured treatment’ 
to other regions. The position has been substanti- 
ated by the statistics collected by the Marathwada 
Development Board, a non-official body. These facts 
have been communicated to the Prime Minister. 

The Zilla Parishad has not favoured the small 
farmer in its role as an agency of rural development. 
The general feeling has been that the bigger farmers 
have been able to seize more and more of the avail- 
able facilities and opportunities, leaving the small 
farmer where he always was, 


Callous Neglect 


All over Marathwada there has been discontent 
over what has been felt as callous neglect of the region 
by the Government and especially by the Minister who 
has been elected from the Aurangabad constituency. 


- Jt is alleged that he has shown more interest in fac- 


tional politics than in the development and welfare 
of the region, and particularly the district which 
has to look up to him for redress. The demand that 
he should be replaced has been voiced and it has 
been proposed that this demand should be emphasis- 
_ed and reinforced by being repeated in meetings in 
different places of the district. The burden of seve- 
ral speeches and resolutions was that a change in the 
party leadership was imperative. 

Sri S.B. Chavan, addressing a meeting organised 
by the Youth Congress at Vaijapur in Aurangabad 
district, made a scathing attack on the reactionary 
forces in the Maharashtra Congress. He termed 
them as remnants of the Syndicate “who are under- 
mining the progressive policies of Smt Gandhi from 
within the party”. He also declared that he would 
not desist from forming groups in the party to fight 
the reactionary elements. Inthe same meeting the 
issue of changing the Chief Minister was also raised. 

The dissacontent and disatisfaction in the Congress 
party is not only evident in Marathwada but also in 
other parts of the State. The defeat of the Congress 
candidate of the office of the Mayor of Poona Cor- 
poration is an expression of the same discontent. The 
Khuigoan irrigation project controversy is also a 
reflection of the leadership struggle. In Kolhapur, 
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influential Congressmen have become quite articulate 
in this regard. 

But a more significant development has been the 
submission of a memorandum to the Prime Minister 
by several MPs from Maharashtra and the Members 
of the Congress Legislature Party. It is stated in the 
memorandum how the Chief Minister had acted 
against the progressive policies of the Congress party. 
The Chief Minister, it is alleged, has utilised his 
power and position to give a new lease of life to the 
vested, parochial and communal interests in the State 
with thé result that these forces have gradually gain- 
ed in strength. Inthe matter of land ceiling, the 
rich peasantry gets an advantage with the market 
price fixed for their surplus land. He has been op- 
posing the imposition of any tax on agricultural in- 
come and wealth, and also scuttling the move for a 
ceiling on urban property. 


Serious Charge 


Likewise, the State Government’s industrial 
policy has been criticised as pro-monopolist. The 
Industries Minister has announced in the State Legis- 
lature that the Government does not favour the 
public sector in India as it would mean a competi- 
tion with private sector. The growing concentration 
of industries in the Bombay-Thana belt, coupled with 
the development of the Twin Bombay city is also 
viewed as a total surrender to the industrial magna- 
tes in disregard of the directions of the Planning 
Commission. Sri Naik has also been regarded to be 
instrumental in the failure of the take-over of whole- 
sale trade in wheat. A more serious charge is that 
the attitude of Sri Naik and his faction has been pro 
Shiv Sena, a group which has promoted communa- 
lism and parochialism of a violent type in the State; 
and that the Congress organisation and the Legisla- 
ture Party under his leadership have been turned into 
machines swamped by'the Chief Minister’s men. 

Those who have been voicing these grievances are 
threatened with serious disciplinary action. The rul- 
ing faction’s leaders have demanded the expulsion of 
the supporters of Sri S.B. Chavan and his group. A 
number of telegrams have been sent to the Prime 
Minister to this effect. , 

It should be admitted that there is a great element 
of truth in charges against the ruling group. Because 
of the petty-mindedness of its leaders, the party has 
been rent by factions. Will this lead to radical chan- 
ges in the party as well asin the Government? The 
Central leaders, in view of the events in Bihar and 
Gujarat, may favour status quo because any change 
would only aggravate factionalism. The struggle 
for leadership, to sum up, may be viewed in the con- 
text of the following premises: 

It is a fact that the long reign of Sri V.P. Naik 
which has lasted over eight years has reduced 
Maratha caste politicians to insignificance. The 
Maratha leaders fear that the changes that Sri Naik 
brought about in the power structure during his 
tenure have reduced their dominant position in the 
Government. What the Maratha leaders are striving 
for is to reassert their dominance in the Pradesh 
Congress and State politics, The demand that the 
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Chief Ministership should go to Marathwada region 
is a cover for this, 


Maratha Aspiration 


Viewed in relation to the different regions of the 
State, the demands of Marathwada may appear to be 
an expression of aggressive regionalism: but the 
support that these demands have secured from other 
regions in the State (may be, with the hope that thus 
alone would they have a chance -to press their 
claims, in turn) and progressive elements in the Cen-. 
tral party ranks and their affiliates, imparts to the 
agitation’a larger significance. The support exten- 
ded to this demand by Sri Y.J. Mohite of 
western Maharashtra is worth notice in this con- 
nection. 

The State unit of the Congress Korum for Socia- 
list Action also joined in the fray and lent its sup- 
port to the cause. It made a scathing attack on the 
State leadership and said that the State badly requi- 
res a leader who is uncompromising in the cause of 
socialism and other aims of the party. He must be 
able to deliver the goods in terms of his party pro- 
gramme. It is the manifestation of the people’s urge 
for regional development. Since the Marathwada 
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region, for one reason or the other, has been ignor- 
ed by the State leadership, the people in general 
have felt that a Chief Minister from Marathwada 
will achieve desirable results. The Opposition par- 
ties right from the Hindu Mahasabha to the ultra 
Left parties have extended their support to this 
demand. It is also an expression of dissatisfaction 
against the unquestioned and prolonged domination 
of Sri Y.B. Chavan.on the State Congress politics ‘so 
that he seemed to be the one indispensable figure in 
the State and Central party organisation. 


Complex Character 


The struggle for leadership in Maharashtra is 
thus complex in character, As a protest against Sri 
Naik’s leadership in the State, it may be viewed as 
the dissent of the dominant group in the State, 
namely, the Maratha group; as a protest against Sri 
Y.B. Chavan’s dominance, it may be interpreted as 
the voice of dissent from a powerful group within 
the dominant group; and as the protest of Marath- 
wada against the dominance of other regions, it 
must be understood, as the upsurge of regionalism 


within the State. These different strands cannot; in- - 


deed, be separated from each other, 
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Cooperative 
Banking 

in 

Kerala 


S. KRISHNA AIYER 


Cooperative Banking is a recent development in 
Kerala. Cooperative credit institutions catering 


T to short-term and medium-term credit requirements, 


have pyramidal structure with the State Cooperative 
Bank at the apex, the central cooprative banks func- 
tioning at the district level, and the primary credit 
societies at the base. The long-term credit needs 
are met by the State Land Mortgage Banks and the 
central and primary land mortgage banks, 

The Chief function of the appex bank (the State 
Cooperative Bank) is to serve as the balancing centre 
for the subordinate cooperative societies, This it 
discharges by attracting deposits by providing a 
centre through which the surplus of one Central Bank 
can be passed on to meet the needs of another, and 
by serving as a clearing house for the cheques of co- 
operative banks, and rediscounting commercial 
papers. Large, fluid resources being an imperative 
necessity, a certain percentage of deposit liabilities 
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are kept in cash. The apex bank, therefore, occu- 
pies a key position in the entire structure of short- 
term and medium-term cooperative credit. 

The Travancore-Cochin State Cooperative Bank 
was eStablished in 1954 as an apex bank on the 
advice of the Reserve Bank of India. The authoris- 
ed share capital of the bank was Rs 20 lakhs. Of 
the paid-up capital of Rs 6.80 lakhs, Rs 5 lakhs 
formed the contribution of the State Government. 
This bank was reconstituted out of the Travancore 
Central Cooperative Bank (which was the apex bank 
for the State of Travancore). In the Cochin area, 
the functions of the apex bank was performed by the 
Cochin Central Cooperative Bank. This at present 
functions as a central bank serving the districts of 
Ernakulam atd Trichur. 

Reorientation of credit structure formed one of 
the major objectives of cooperative development 
during the Plan periods. Based on the recommen- 
dations of the All-India Rural Credit Survey, the re- 
organisation of the State Cooperative Bank was 
accorded the top priority. Membership in the State 
Cooperative Bank was confined- to the Central co- 
operative banks, and such other societies which 
had to direct dealings with it. The number of indi- 
vidual members was reduced to the minimum desir- 
able level, and the loan operations of the bank were 
limited to short and medium-term loans, the demands 
for agricultural loans being accorded top priority. 

With the inauguration of the Kerala State, The 
Travancore-Cochin State Cooperative Bank was con- 
verted into the Kerala State Cooperative Bank. The 
Malabar District Cooperative Bank and the Cochin 
Cooperative Bank were affiliated to it. On June 30, 
1957, there were 1976 individuals and 1,300 societies 
as members of the bank. In 1956-57, it had a paid- 
up share capital of Rs 11.98 lakhs and held deposits 
of Rs 36.12 lakhs. The Bank also received medium- 
term and short-term loans, to the tune of Rs 18.57 
lakhs and Rs 15.38 lakhs, respectively, from the 
Reserve Bank of India. It advanced loans to the 
extent of Rs 28.26 lakhs to the district banks and 
Rs 28.70 lakhs directly to the societies in those dis- 
tricts where there were no district banks. Branches 
of the State Cooperative Bank were opened at 
Kottayam and Alleppey. i 

In 1957-58, it was decided to convert the branch 
banks into district cooperative banks, and in Sep- 
tember 1959, their accounts were transferred to res- 
pective central banks. Another policy-decision taken 
during the second half of the Second Plan was the 
elimination of individual members of the apex banks, 

‘with the avowed aim of making the bank a purely fede- 
tal type apex institution. In 1958-59, the bye-laws of 
the bank were amended, restricting its membership 
to the district cooperative banks, and to two ex- 
officio members, namely, the Registrar of Coopera- 
tive Societies and the Chairman of the Kerala Co- 
operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, and to the 
. two nominees of the State Government, namely, the 
Government Secretary for Cooperation and a non- 

official expert in cooperation. j 
An analysis of the working capital of the bank 


` indicates that borrowings are a preponderant element, 


and they continue to expand both relatively and 
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absolutely. It is true that deposits have risen, but 
this is partly conditioned by the increase in the 
interest rate on deposits. Absence ofa conscious 
policy of building up reserves is also markedly 
evident. 

The main sources of funds for the loan operations 
of the bank are the Reserve Bank of India and the 
State Government. The bank, besides issuing short 
and medium-term loans, also provides cash credit 
and other deposit accommodation to the central co- 
operative banks and other societies. Apart from 
financing seasonal agricultural operations, the bank 
is also a partner, along with the Reserve Bank of 
India, ina scheme to finance the production and 
marketing of handloom cloth. The Reserve Bank 
of India provides the funds which are handed down 
to the handloom industry via the apex and central 
banks. The State Government has given the re- 
quired guarantee for the repayment of the principal 
and the interest. Several of the weavers’ coopera- 
tive societies, however, did not operate the cash 
credit accounts in the right manner, and failed to 


make periodical remittances of sale proceeds to the, 


central banks. Consequently, defaults became a 
disturbing feature both at the level of the central 
banks and the societies. The banks failed to clear 
off their outstandings within the due dates. The 
apex bank, as the primary borrower, had to remit to 
the Reserve Bank the liabilities of the central banks out 
of its own resources. The State Cooperative Bank 
has also been recognised as an agency with which the 
funds of quasi-Government or semi-Government 
institutions, local bodies etc. may be deposited. 


Central Cooperative Banks: They function at the . 


district level and form the connecting link between 
the cooperative apex bank and the cooperative socie- 
ties. 

The need for central Cooperative banks was 
emphasised thus: “The primary societies sould not 
by themselves attract enough funds and the joint 
stock banks have been reluctant to deal with them 
directly because of the special nature of their business, 
the extent to which they have relied on personal 
credit and the difficulty of supervising them. So 
a superstructure inthe cooperative scheme is essen- 
tial.” The objects of the central banks are: (i) to 
act as a balancing centre for the primary societies 
in the districts by providing them with finance and 
by serving as a clearing house for their surples 
funds, (ii) to attract local deposits; (iii) to provide 
a safe place for investing the reserves of primary 
socities; and (iv) to supervise the working of member 
societies. 

At the time of the formation of the Kerala 
State, there were only two central banks, namely, 
the Malabar District Cooperative Bank and the 
Cochin Cooperative Central Bank. As suggested 
by the Rural Credit Survey Committee, and strongly 
endorsed by the Reserve Bank, it was decided to 
have one strong viable central bank generally for 
each district. Accordingly, branches of the State 
Cooperative Bank, functioning at Alleppey, Kotta- 
yam and Quilon were converted into central banks, 
The Trichur Central Cooperative Bank, which 
financed the cooperative societies in the erstwhile 
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Malabar district and the Kasargode Taluk had sepa- 
rate branches at Kozhikode, Palghat and Canna- 
nore, - 

The Reserve Bank of India had laid down that 
the minimum average working capital per central 
bank should be in the range of Rs 20 lakhs to 
Rs 25 lakhs. The position in Kerala is that the 
average working capital of the central banks is 
much higher than the norms indicated by the 
Reserve Bank of India. The Reserve Bank 
has stipulated sound banking principles for the 
central banks. These deal particularly with the 
distribution of assets so as to maintain adequate 
margin between borrowing and lending rates so as 
to build up strong reserves, the proper treatment 
of unrealised interest, proper scrutiny of doubtful 
debts, confining of business generally to short-term 
loans, separate indication of long-term loans, and 
overdues of principal and interest and in general 
a proper and a:curate presentation of the affairs of 
the bank in the balance sheet. 

Though the cooperative central banks in Kerala 
conform to most of the norms prescribed by the Re- 
serve Bank of India, they have certain flaws in their 
functioning which are common to most central 
banks. The loan policy of the Central Banks are 
virtually laid down by the State Government, and 
the former have very little voice in its formulation. 
The All India Rural Credit Survey Committee 
emphasised that the central banks should build close 
and continuous contacts with the primary agricul- 
tural credit societies and should be sympathetic and 
responsive to their needs and difficulties. In the 
interest of safety of the central banks’ own funds, 
they should take a genuine interest in the well be- 
ing of their affiliated societies. During the Fifth 
Plan Period, agricultural credit alone is expected to 
goupto Rs 40 crores for short-term loans and 
Rs 17.5 crores for medium-term loans. This calls for 
strengthening the State and central cooperative banks 
during the Fifth Plan period. 

Long-term Credit Requirements: Long-term finance 
is provided by the Kerala Cooperative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank through the primary land mortgage 
banks. The Central Land Mortgage Bank and the pri- 
mary banks are given assistance by way of subsidy to 
meet the cost of staff. These specialised institutions 
provide long-term credit to farmers who can borrow 
by mortgaging the landed assets at moderate rates 
of interest and repay the loan together with the in- 
terests in annual instalments of sums correlated t 
the net earnings spreads over a period. Where th 


object is to undertake capital investment in land 


improvement, in heavy agricultural machinery, or 
redemption of old debts, the loan will have to be 
necessarily made for a period longer than that meant 
for financing the crop production. Most of the 
loans, therefore, run for a long period ranging from 
hes seventy-five years and are secured against 
land. -> 

The usefulness of Land Mortgage Banks was 
pointed out by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee report: “The ordinary seasonal and inter- 
mediate loans which are usually retired in normal 
times, are always liable to accumulate to unmanageable 
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sums if and when bad years intervene. The 
looking up of considerable sums of capital in these 
accumulated debts produces a shortage of money 
with the moneylenders at a time when resources are 
needed for financing further requirements. The 
probability of ordinary debts falling into arrears and 
accumulating at any time if bad years intervene in- 
creases the risks in advancing agricultural loans in 
the absence of any agency for discharging accumu- 
lated debts. This, in turn, is one of the causes of 
‘the relatively high rate of interest charged. 

“On the other hand, a land mortgage bank can 
make it possible for many cultivators whose debts 
swell to a level beyond their capacity for payment, 
to discharge of the debts, provides a permanent 
safety valve against the undue accumulation of in- 
debtedness in future and operates to reduce the rates 
of interest on agricultural loans in general and pre- 
vent accumulation of debts in particular.” 

It may be mentioned here that the excellent 
system of mortgage banking in Germany has helped. 
to raise the level of its agriculture. It has procured 
for the farmer improved breeds of livestock, and 
while assisting the farmers, it has at the same time 
afforded the capitalist and the investor safe, per- 
manent, invaluable securities. 

The purposes for which these institutions provide 
loans broadly fall into two categories—productive 
and unproductive. The former group covers items 
like improvement of land and better methods of cul- 
tivation, purchase of additional land and sinking and 
repair of wells, excavation of tanks, installation of 
machinery for processing, and purchase of costly 
agricultural implements. On the other hand, liquid- 
ation of old debts, or the financing of consumption 
needs such as marriage, are items the outlay on which 
is unproductive though it might indirectly help the 
borrower in raising his productivity. In the develop- 
ed countries, long-term loans are made available only 
for financing productive activity, while repayment of 
old debts is almost the exclusive purpose in econo- 
mically backward countries, It is possible, however, 
that the original borrowing might have been for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

Land Mortgage Banks: Land mortgage banking is 
a recent development in Kerala. The emphasis in 
the Five Year Plans was more on the building up of 
short-term credit structure for financing agriculture 
with relatively less stresson long term finance; for, 
agricultural operations has been of late receiving 
greater attention in Kerala. 

Prior to the State’s Reorganisation, land mortgage 
banking in the Travancore area was carried on by 
the Travancore Credit Bank, a Government-sponsor- 
ed non-cooperative institution, whose area and extent 
of operations were limited in scope. In the Cochin 
State, there was the Cochin Central Coopera- 
tive Land Mortgage Bank and the Malabar re- 
gion was served by the Madras State Land Mortgage 
Bank to which were affiliated the four primary land 
mortgage banksin that area. Atthe time of the 
State’s reorgnisation, a Central Land Mortgage Bank 
was set up by taking over the assets of the Travan- 
core Credit Bank which had then been placed under 
liquidation. The Cochin Central Cooperative Land 
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Mortgage Bank was placed as an affiliated bank. Thus, 
an apex land mortgage bank for the Kerala State 
came into being with the object of providing long- 
term credit to primary land mortgage banks and in- 
dividuals. 

The bye-laws of the bank, provided for the trans- 
fer of assets and liabilities óf the former Travancore 
Credit Bank, and in the initial stages, the Bank’s fin- 
ances where dependent on the collections under the 
bank loans. Necessarily, there was a lull in the busi- 
ness activities. 

Though the bank was registered in October 1956, 
the actual issue of loans commenced only from March 
1957. The income of the bank consisted mainly of the 
interest earned on loans taken over from the former 
Travancore Credit Bank. The well-invested assets 
of the Travancore Credit Bank, which were acquired, 
enabled the Bank to function as a self-sufficient unit , 
from its inception. Since primary land mortgage 
banks had not been functioning in the Travancore 
area, the apex bank was directly catering to the long- 
term agricultural needs. The Cochin Cooperative 
Land Mortgege Bank and the primary land mortgage 
banks in Malabar served the applicants for long- 
term loans inthose areas with funds supplied by 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank. The Bank advan- 
ces loans on long-lerm basis, up to fifteen years, for 
(a) redemption of mortgages on agricultural land 
and discharge of the other prior debts; (b) improve- 
ment of agricultural land and methods of cultiva- 
tion; and (c) purchase of land in special cases to 
pou off holdings and work them more economi- 
cally. 

With a view to placing land mortgage banking on 
a sound footing, the Kerala Cooperative Land Mort- 
gage Bank Act was passed in 1969. This facilitated 
the floatation of debentures. In the context of a 
deficit in savings in the rural sector and a variety of 
demands on the available savings, the possibility of 
obtaining deposits from the public seems rather limi- 
ted. Thecontribution to share capital from the 
State Government appears to be likewise limited in 
view of the difficult financial position of the Govern- 
ment. This therefore, leaves the only other possible 
source, namely, share capital contribution from bor- 
rowers, Unless the land mortgage banks increase. 
pet own resources, they cannot advance much fur- 
ther. ‘ 

It is true that the cooperative institutions would 
not be able to depend on their own resources for all 
their activities. But depending on finances from 
other agencies alone might prove disastrous and 
would not make the movement strong as it should 
be. The Joan given to recepients should be used for 
productive purposes. A suggestion has been made 
that the land mortgage banks should reduce their 
operational expenses. The ordinary financing opera- 
tions of the land mortgage banks in Kerala are expect- 
ed to reach the level of Rs 17 crores during the Fifth 
Plan period. These banks are already committed to 
implement 30 schemes involving an investment of 
Rs 9.70 crores. During the Fifth Plan period an addi- 
tional 40 schemes are expected to be implemented 
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Dynamics 
of 
Youth 

Resurgence 


N. KHILNANI 


Oe of the cardinal characteris- 
tics of the seventies is- the 
coming to the forefront of the 
exhuberance of energy and enthu- 
siasm of young men. This pheno- 
menon is global in its dimension. 

A young man these days brims 
with self-confidence and is anxious 
to achieve a fuller self-expression 
than was the situation a decade 
ago. His intellectual curiosity 
and capacity to absorb hew data 
are immense; what is needed is 
sympathetic and discerning direc- 
tion to help young men focus their 
energies on select targets. 

What is being done—or not 
being done—for the youth, with 
the youth and by the youth, has 
become an important yardstick 
for judging the effectiveness of 
economic and social development 
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plans`in Índia and_ elsewhere. 
Young people can no longer be 
dismissed as ‘ʻa minority group”, 
since from 1966 onwards five per 
cent of the world’s population 


has been under twenty-five years ' 
of age, more than three-quarters ' 
of which is living in the develop- , 


ing countries. 


This percentage in favour of ' 


youth will show a heightening 
‘demographic curve in years to 
come, 


take note of this important trend. 


During the present decade it ' 


is almost certain that the youth 


of the world will begin to weild, 


greater. power both in national 
as well as international affairs. 


In less than two decades, world | 


opinion will come to mean the 
opinion ofthe youth. The con- 


flict between the ideas of two | 


generations may assume pro- 
portions not previously imagined, 
unless the impatience and restless- 


ness of the youth are seen and © 


assessed as development poten- 
tial and diverted to fruitful chan- 
nels. = 
The youth everywhere are 
seeking the fulfilment of their dis- 
tinct identity, notwithstanding 
the different kinds of problems 
that the younger generation faces 
in the developed and under-deve- 
loped parts of the world. Under- 
lying many of the reactions and 
altitudes of young men in this 
scientific era is a feeling of world 
solidarity and a sense of common 
responsibility for the achievement 
of peace, political equality, 


economic justic and social ame-. 


lioration. 

If one selects four different 
countries in four different conti- 
nents, one will immediately notice 
that the young men are united in 
the liberality and unconvention- 
ality of their ideas regarding sex 
and society. The same tone of 
assertiveness to achieve a fuller 
participation in their university 
and extra-curricular activities 
would be discernible. 

However, one important diffe- 
rence may be noticed among the 
younger elements. In advanced 
countries, generally speaking, the 
youth are seeking to give mean- 
ing and a much more wider appli- 


cation to scientific and technologi- ` 


cal knowledge. The major thrust 


Those who are engaged ' 
in perspective planning may well : 


+ 


of their unrest consists in achiev- 
ing a balance between material 
amenities and idealistic values. 


7 Jn the under-developed countries 


on the other hands the youth are 
striving for greater economic op- 
portunity and a certain degree of 
fulfilment in terms of wealth, in- 
fluence and achievement. 

At its crest in 1968, the youth 
sparked off major outbreaks in 
more than thirty countries. 
Today’s young men and women 
are the product- of fundamental 
changes that have swept the world 
in the quarter century since the 
termination of the Second World 
War. R 

An era of accelerated scienti- 
fic and technological discoveries; 
of exploding papulation, of in- 
stant communication, of rising 
demands for higher standards of 
living and enjoying leisure, has 
produced a sort of social revalu- 
tion of varying dimensions among 
the young people all over the 
world. National milieus inevit- 
ably differ, but these changes 

' colour the attitudes of young per- 
sons practically in all countries. 

Where does India stand in this 

_ global drama of youthful resur- 
. gence? = 
During the post-independence 
phase in India the lives of young 
' men are moulded by a combina- 
_ tion of several factors, such as 
. limited nationa! resources and a 
lower rate of economic growth 
` generating a larger percentage of 
unemployment among the educat- 
ed youth. Rising - demographic 
curve and expanding facilities for 
education, on the one hand, and 
“lack of effective utilisation of 
‘young, technically trained people 
by the public and private sectors 
of economy have created frustra- 
tion among the youth. 


\ 


' In this context, Sri BX, 
Nehru, -former, Govarnor of 
Assam, in his recent Madan 


Memorial Fund Lecture (February 
1971), has warned that out of 
four million jobs that might be 
„created in the next decade, only 
asmall proportion might go to 
the white-collar category. He 
added: “The test of any policy 
should be its employment-orienta- 
tion.” 

During the last-five-years, the 
young men in the country have 
been voicing their demand for 
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greater and more intense parti- 
cipation at all levels in the educa- 
tional, social and economic in- 
stitutions. The cight-to-be-heard 
movement is likely to gain in- 
creasing momentum as the de- 
mand for more education’ ex- 
tends to still-lower ranks of 
society and as young people 
begin to gain a greater conscious- 
ness of their strength in national 
affairs. 

During the last two years, 
greater attention has been paid 
to the youth welfare. In 
February 1969, the Ministry of 
Education was redisignated as 
The Ministry of Education and 
Youth Services, to cater more 
effectively to the needs of the 

` young people both at the student 
and non-student level. 

In the same year a conference 
was convened to consider pro- 
blems relating to non-student 
youth who form the bulk of the 
population in the 16-30 age- 
group to develop a common pro- 
gramme for national youth ser- 
vices. It was decided to initiate 
programmes of training of youth 
leaders and personnel of youth 
services. In the next two years, 
it is proposed to establish rural 
sports centres to foster in- 
digenous games in the villages. 

An integrated multi-purpose 
programme of physical education 
for the middle, high and higher 
secondary schools has been initiat- 
ed through the National Fitness 
Corps Directorate. It also includes 
in-service reorientation courses 
for the existing physical education 
teachers. 

The response to this scheme 
has been encouraging. At the 
beginning of the academic session 
1968-69, no less than 16,000 
schools with a total student popu- 
lation of 70 lakhs were covered 
by this programme. 

The core of the youth problem 
and the closely related question of 
rechannelling energy and enthu- 
siasm of young persons to creative 
channels hinge on practical meas- 
ures to reduce the magnitude of 
unemployment in the educated 
sector of the Indian society. Once 
this Frankestine of unemployment 
is Tackled, the other aspects of 
youth resurgence will fall in pro- 
per perspective. The prime ele- 


ment in any valid economic policy . 
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must be full employment, even at 
the Gandhian subsistence level; 
otherwise we face disaster. 

Any increase in employment 
in a short period can only be 
accompanied by a fallin the real 
wage of the already employed. 
But with proper planning this may 
last at best for a short period. - 

In the early thirties, Franklin 
Roosevelt dragged America out of 
the mire of economic crisis and 
unemployment by starting massive 
programme `of national field ser- 
vice in which thousands of young 
men at various levels—techincal, 
semi-technical, semi-skilled and 
graduates in arts and humanities 
subjects, were employed under 
strict supervision (lest the young 
men may absent themselves). With 
in four years such an employment 
programme began to produce a 
rising curve of productivity which 
partly financed the entire project 
of national field service. 

Professor Galbraith, in his 
significant book The Liberal Hour, 
very pertinently added: “We now 
get the larger part of our indus- 
trial growth not from more capital 
investment but from improvements 
in men.... We get from men 
pretty much what we invest in 
them.” ` 

Spelt in concrete terms, a 
national field service could, in the 
first year, consist of one thousand 

engineers, the same number of 
doctors, some 3,000 skilled or 
semi-skilled artisans, and 5,000 
teachers who would work under 
the direction of a National Em- 
ployment Foundation, which will 
be financed partly by the States, 
but substantially by the Central 
Government. In years to come, 
this would be a nucleus round 
which would evolve an ever widen- 
ing arc of employment and a rising 
curve of productivity. Each year 
the number in the proposed na- 
tional field service can increase by 
an agreed quota. 

Another practical suggestion 
centres on the principle of parti- 
cipation, which is Ẹ being increas- 
ingly applied to students’ activities 
in most of the developed countries 
im Western Europe and also to 
those in the developing countries 
of Latin America. This, too, can 
be applied with some modi- 
fications to oùr universities. 

Some students, specially at the 


post-graduate level could be as- 
sociated with the Senate, the 
Academic Council, the Syndicate 
and the Boards of Studies in a 
university. In practical and prag- 
matic terms, about twelve per cent 
membership of these bodies could 
comprise post-graduate students. 

This would generate a sense of 
willing participation among the 
students as well as evoke a feeling 
of just pride among them, and 
they would experience a thrill of 
contributing productively to the 
academic life of a university. This 
also would endow them with use- 
ful experience in handling practi- 
cal problems in their post-study 
period of transition when they 
would be called uponto tackle 
manifold problems facing them 
and their families. 

A modern university func- 
tioning in an agro-industrial 
society that is currently taking 
shape in India, can no longer 
remain an ivory tower, the reposi- 
tory of abstract, even if respected, 
wisdom. In a dynamic society 
such as ours, the university be- 
comes deeply involved in socio- 
economic planning and should 
furnish application of knowledge 
to fast-growing industries. 

The university which contains 
the flower of a nation’s youth 
must function effectively and 
fruitfully in devising pragmatic ; 
approach for politio-economic and 
socio-cultural problems while, at 
the same time, preserving humane 
values. Thus, students’ participa- 
tion acquires a new dimension. 

Then there is the question of 
communication media through 
which knowledge has to be impar- 
ted. There has to be greater 
reliance on television and radio, 
and hence the increasing tendency 
to replace language with imagery. 
The latter technique (that of 
imagery) creates a somewhat more 
cosmopolitan though highly im- 
pressionistic involvement in 
national and international affairs. 

What is true of introducing an 
element of participation in univer- 
sity and educational circles, is true 


. of management of industries both 


in public and private sectors. 
Here, too, the young engineers 
and industrial managers should 
have a sense of participation 
in decision-making at the mana- 
gerial level. 
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scarcity of essential goods for the masses, inflation 


- and foreign exchange crisis. , 
The-government of India, after an experience of 
~ these stresses and strains of fifteen years of planning, 
has now awaken to respond to the requirements of 
the situation. Banks and general insurance have 
` been nationalised, coalmines have been taken over 
and a state monopoly purchase of wheat has been 
established. The progressive sections ot four people 
are now pressing for widening the area of structural 
reforms and they demand that trade in all essential 
commodities should be nationalised and the mono- 
poly of big industrial houses should be liquidated. 

A Serious Lacuna: We should like to point out 
here a dangerous lacuna in, our industrial structure, 
which, ifnot removed, will imply an erosion of the 
industrial base that we have built up with Soviet as- 
sistance. In almost all capital goods industries there 
exists large unused capacity leading‘to low profitability 
and even losses. The following table is an evidence: 











Table 6 
Industry Unit - Installed Produc- 
capacity tion 1970 
Steel ingots - million tonnes -9.0 6.1 
Finished steel a 6.9 4.5 
* Alloy & special steel, 000 tonnes 135 43 
Printing machinery Rs milion 8.6 3.0: 
Rubber machinery ,„ ~ 5.8- 1.8 - 
Machine tools z 650.0 287.5 
Cement’ mill machinery ,, 230.0 89.9 
Drilling equipment ii 30.0 17.5 


j Pesticides equipment ,, 7.3 2.1 
Asbestos cement 


“(producing plant) x 28.0 5.6 
Building & construc- 
tion machinery Sea 5.5 1.4 
Steel castings million 129,000 44 914 
i tonnes 
Malleable iron 
castings y 22,260 1,600 
Medical & surgical R 
equipment Rs million” 30.0 12.7 
Wagons : nos 31,059 12,500 
Agricultural imple- ; . 
ments milion 26,196.5 10,900 
A tonnes 
Power Tillers nos _ 3,000 327 





SOURCE: Government of India, Ministry of | 


Industrial Development Report 1970—71. 
Bw. | ee , 
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Several more industries could be added to the 
list showing unused capacity. Is it not a paradox 
that, when the country is facing acute shortage in 
steel ,cement, buildings and constructions, wagons, . 
etc, there is unused capacity in industries producing 
equipment for these goods? The reasons for under- 
utilisation-of capacity are many. There may be short- 
age of raw materials and balancing components, or 
inefficiency of management. One of the major 
catises must be lack of effective demand. This, of 
course, does not mean’ that thereis no need for 
commodities. Millions of cultivators, for example, 
need pesticide, sprayers and agricultural implements, 
but they cannot buy them; millions need books but 
they have to go without them; movement of essen- 
tial goods is hampered by lack of wagons but the 
Railway Boards Budget is restricted; thousands of 
hectares of land need to be reclaimed and irrigated 
but the Agricultural Department cannot buy adequate 
number of power tillers and drilling équipment., 
Such a situation arises ina capitalist system where 
there is a gulf between “need” and “effective 
demand”. i 

We, thus, realise from our experience that the 
planning strategy of the Government of India and 
the typeof Soviet assistance we are receiving are 
incompatible with: the inequality of income and ` 
wealth that exist in a capitalist economy. It is particu- 
larly so in an underdeveloped capitalist economy 
where vast masses of population cannot buy their 
elementary needs. ' The demand emanating from the 
- upper state of population or the export potentialities ~ 
do not create a market which is sufficient to utilise 
the huge capacity latent in the capital goods sector. 

Two alternatives, thus, exist. One is the reactio- 
nary path of scrapping the capitals goods sector and 
concentrating on the production of goods having 
effective demand. |The other is the ‘revolutionary 
alternative of socialism where production is for 
needs and not for. profits. Soviet assistance has 
laid bare the inherent contradictions of the capita- 
list economy and progressive forces of India, learn- 
ing from experience, are growing in number and 
strength. They now demand a socialist transfor- 
mation of the society. 
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Fight 
Illiteracy 


SANAT RAHA 


ATER twenty-seven years of 

Independence, I must say that 
illiteracy is‘ a stigma in our 
national life—and its stigmatising 
effect is now felt in every aspect 
of our life. In political, social 
and economic growth and pro- 
gress, it is today the gravest 
menace. 

Out of a population of 54.80 
crores, total illiterate population 
is 38.67 crores. If we exclude of 
78.3 million of age group 0—4, is 
31 crores live today an inferior 
existence—devoid of reasonable 
income, completely, isolated from 
the so-called sophisticated social 
life, eliminated from the mainst- 
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ream of democratic set up, exploit 


ed day in day out in the commercial 
market, and neglected in produc- 
tivity, though they make poten- 
tial productive force of our 
society. 

I must say that even as an 
independent nation, we had no 
national will to eradicate illiteracy 
—the blot, the blackest legacy of 
the colonial British rule. ` Though 
we have created a middle class, 
an intellectual community, we 
forget that we have done so at 
the cost of keeping these crores 
of humanity in complete darkness 
which affects today the very 
growth of a vast country . like 


_ India. 


Imperialism needs colony— 
the colonial system needs poverty 
which breeds illiteracy, and illite- 
racy in its own turn breeds 
poverty. Poverty is the ground 
on which exploitation and cor- 
ruption run and thrive. 

Illiteracy today is the fertile 
soil for the vested interests to 
harvest on. I do feel that our 
national. Government from its 
very inception lacked this will to 
eradicate illiteracy. 

We have found that the kulaks 
and jotedars in the villages coll- 
ected premiums in panchayat 
elections from among the illiterate 
and non-illiterate in the name of 
democracy. We have found that 


the mahajans got the opportunity’ 


to practice usury because of illi- 
teracy among the people. We 
know that illiteracy helps com- 
munalist, pseudo-radical, narrow 
nationalist, chauvinist and regiona- 
list politicians. 

This legacy of the imperialist 
era continues, though imperialist 
rule is not there. The monopo- 
list and vested interests have their 
own calculations of literacy which 
can contribute to their power 
and profit. This power is the 
power to rule economically 
and politically. If not'politically, 
they know that they have their 
social roots in the extant society. 

The awareness of the condi- 
tion of our present society and 
the politico-economic phenome- 
non should rouse our anger 
against illiteracy and can create 
the determination and the 
national will necessary for the 
eradication of illiteracy. : 


merged in illiteravy. Literacy in 
India is an island in the ocean of 
illiteracy. Only 29.46 per cent of the 
population is literate, that is more 
than 70 per cent are illiterates in 
India. This is our national aver- 
age of literacy—and only eleven 
States out of twenty-one have 
reached that average. 

The population of 5 to 9 age 
group is 8,20,67,600. Of this, 
6,33,82,400 are illiterate, that is, 
75 per cent. In the age group 
10 to 14, 50 per cent or 3,39,84,600 
out of 6,76,18,800 are illiterate. 
The total population in the 15— 
19 age group is 4,76,48,000. Of 
them, 2,41,83,300 are illiterate, 
that is nearly 50 per cent. In the 
age group 25—34, 67 per cent are 
illiterate, that is 5,15,11,600 out 
of a pope aia of 7,66,12,300. 

The population of the age 
groups from 5 to 34 is 
31,68,97,000. Out of this, 
19,64,74,200 are illiterate, that is, 
more than 62 percent. Of these 
20 crores, a substantial number, 
nearly 10 crores, belong to the 
scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes who make up the economi- 
cally poorer sections of the total 
population. 

In 1951, 16.67 per cent of the 
population was literate. After 
twenty years, only 29.46 per cent 
is literate. It is less than 13 per 
cent increase in twenty years, 
that is less than 1 .per cent a 
year. 

In the period of our struggle 
against British imperialism, we 
had an outlook that was bright, 
revolutionary, national. There 
was a mission and will to fight 
the national menace in all sphe- 
res of life, both political and 
social. After Independence, the 
mainstream of struggle has been 
choked and throtted as if nation’s 
fight had ended for good, as if no 
struggle -was necessary for the 
growth, development and pro- 
gress of our country in the con- 
text of the world development 
in technology and science. After 
Independence, we lost that 
national will. 

In the absence of such a will 
—national and patriotic deter- 
mination based on a new outlook, 
growth, progress, and social jus- 
tice—we cannot rejuvenate and 
revive our national spirit. This 


In our social life, we are sub- . is the vital part of fight against 
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illiteracy. Thousands of cadres 
and teachers should be oriented 
and schooled in this spirit to fight 
illiteracy. = 


Main Responsibility 


The main responsibility lies 
upon our national Government. 
Without a national policy on 
education, illiteracy cannot be 
removed. That national policy 
requires partiotic outlook and a 
scientific approach to the pro- 
blem. But instead of behaving 
like a mature people, applying 
modern science to our reality, we 
plead for a policy without science, 
which often enough is infructuous 
and wasteful. 

The Central Government ap- 
pointed the Education Commis- 
sion (1964-66) under the chair- 
manship of Dr D.S. Kothari. The 
Commission made valuable re- 
commendations and said that “a 
massive unorthodox national 
effort is necessary for literacy” 
if the trend is to be reversed. 

The Commission quoted the 
words of Professor V.K.R.V. Rao, 
MP, that “without adult educa- 
tion and adult literacy, it is not 
possible to have that range and 
speed of economic and social 
developments which we require, 
nor is it possible to have that con- 
tent, or quality, or force in our 
economic and social developments 
that makes it worthwhile in terms 
of values and welfare. A pro- 
gramme of adult education and 
adult literacy should, therefore, 
take a front place in any pro- 
gramme for economic and social 
developments.” ` 

The UNESCO Conference at 
Teheran, in 1965, on the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy stated that rather 
than an end in itself, literacy 
should be regarded as a way of 
preparing man for a social, civil 
and economic role that went far 
beyond the limits of rudimentary 
literacy, training, consisting mere- 
ly in the teaching of reading and 
writing. So, the process of learn- 
ing to read and write should be 
made an opportunity for acquir- 
ing information that can imme- 
diately be used to improve living 
standard. : 

We have brilliant examples in 
North Vietnam, Iran and the 
Phillippines—of successful strug- 
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gles of the undeveloped countries- ` as well. 


against illiteracy. We have be- 
fore us the strategy of mass ap- 
proach in combating illiteracy— 
as in the Soviet Union and 
China. 
What we need today is: 

' (D An intensive national 
campaign launched in every State 


‘of the country with a programme 


to create an atmosphere which 
will generate the will and deter- 
mination to work for the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy. This should 
be initiated by the Ministry of 
Education of the Union Govern- 
ment in cooperation with all 
academic and cultural institutes 
and other yoluntary organisa- 
tions, official and non-official, 

(2) An intensive work for or- 
ganising a chain of centres in each 
State, integrated and coordinated 
with the national campaign, and 
actually to start functional lite- 
racy to open the way to basic 
human culture in accordance with 
spirit of the UNESCO confe- 
rence. 

Our urban population is 
nearly 11 crores of which 
5,21,40,700 are illiterate. Out of 
this 2,28,13,100 are male and 
2,93,27,600 female. This 50 per 
cent of the urban population 
who are illiterate should be 
brought under a crash pro- 
gramme—which have to be im- 
plemented by different organisa- 
tions, educational and cultural 
institutions, including every in- 
dustrial units in the country. 
Services of educated unemployed 
youth can be utilised in this lite- 
racy drive. 


National Investment 


In the final analysis, the ex- 
penditure involved in the pro- 
gramme of literacy movements is 
actually a national investment 
and will be extremély productive. 
It will continue to be productive 
because the neoliterates will be 
helped by the programme of con- 
tinuing education. 

This will be a timely curb on 
the rapid relapse and drop-out 
into illiteracy. It will create the 
required atmosphere for the suc- 
cess of the campaign. The suc- 
cess of the literacy movement in 
the urban areas will have its 


„natural impact on the rural life 


- 


} In the rural areas, out of 44 


crores of people, nearly 50 per 
| cent, numbering 22 crores, are 
‘female. In the first phase of the 
literacy movement, according to 
lour social circumstances, we 
should take up intensive work 
‘among male folk. Out of total 6f~ 
,22 crores male population in the 
‘rural areas, 31.76 per cent are 
‘literate, that is, nearly 15 crores 
are illiterate. 
' We may at present leave out 
.of the programme the age groups 
‘of 0—4 and the above. They con- 
‘stitute one-eighth and one-fourth, 
Tespectively, in average. Exclud- 
ing these categories from the 
total rural male population—the 
categories of age 0—4 and 35 and 
above, and the literates—we have 
to face the problem of making 
seven crores literate side by side 
with the problem of teaching five 
crores of people to read and write 
in the urban area (including all 


age groups). 
l 
Ten-Year Programme 


Within eight to ten years of 
phased programme, these five 
crores urban and seven crores 
rùral population (0—4 and 35 plus 
age groups excluded) can be made 
literate. But, in the coming ten 
years, the new entrants in our 
society will come up, their num- 
ber, in the age group of above 4, 
will be nearly 10 to 12 crores. 

. For the purposes of the literacy 
programme, we may take 50 per 
cent of them as belonging to the 
weaker section to be helped by 
the scheme. Therefore our pro- 
gramme for literacy will have to 
cater for 15 to 20 crores in the 
coming ten years. 

After ten years, the total popu- 
lation will stand somewhere near 
67 to 68 crores, and if our literacy 
programme is successful, our 
literate population will be -nearly 
42 crores (excluding 0—4 and the 
35 plus age groups), or 62 per cent 
of the total population. If the 0—4 
and 35 plus age groups are exclu- 
ded, 37 crores will be made 
literate through the crash literacy 
scheme and programmes, and five 
crores now entrants through gen- 
ral way of existing system of 
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ULY 27: The small area 
outside the Islamabad Inter- 
national Air Terminal is filled 
to capacity with cars coming 
from Rawalpindi and Islamabad 
—cars of Pakistani Federal 
Ministers, Punjab Governor 
and his Ministers, high officials 
and dignitaries, the nuntbered 
ones of Sri P.N. Haksar and 
the Indian newsmen, and of the 
diplomatic corps from Islama- 
bad. 

Mr Aziz Ahmed takes Sri 
Haksar along with him to in- 
troduce to the leading Pakistani 
personalities. The gesture is noted 
by Indian as well as Pakistani 
newsmen. Sri Haksar is posi- 
tioned after the Federal Minis- 
ters and just before the Chief 
Minister of Punjab, Mr Miraj 
Khalid. After the Ministers 
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- (Bhutto is our 


stand the members of the dip- 
lomatic corps. The area for the 
reception of the President is 
arranged under a right-angle 
shaped shamiana with the con- 
ventional red carpet spread all 
along the way that the Presi- 
dent is to take after alighting 
from the plane to meet these 
dignitaries, and then walk over 
to the battery of mikes to deli- 
ver his home-coming address. 

On the terrace of one part of 
the terminal building a small 
crowd has gathered in response 
to the appeal of the People’s 
Party to welcome President 
Bhutto. It is rather astonishing 
that the country’s ruling party 
could not mobilise a bigger 
gathering befitting the occasion. 
All the din with slogan-shout- 
ing and drum-beating to rouse 
popular enthusiasm appear ra- 
ther a feeble attempt in this 
vast open space. 

The one slogan that attracts 
the attention of the Indian 
newsmen is: “Bhutto Hamara 
Talwar, Jiye Hazaro Saal” 
sword, may he 
live a thousand years). This is 
a characteristic method of 
image-building in Pakistan--to 
be the sword, while talking of 
peace in the subcontinent to 
eradicate the poverty of its 


people. 
Jt is natural for both the 


* People’s Party and the Pakistan 


Government to expose only the 
admirable and positive side of 
Mr Bhutto before the world, 
and particularly before the peo- 
ple of this country. He is now 
referred to as the Qaid-i-Awam 
(leader of the people), after 
Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah (the great 
leader) and Qaid-i-Millat Lia- 
qat Ali Khan (leader of the 
community), 

In the biography of Mr Bhut- 
to supplied by the Press Infor- 
mation Department of the Pak- 
istan Government, quite a lot is 
said about his achievements as 
a politician devoted to Pakis- 
tan’s progress and as its Presi- 
dent after the December 1971 
debacle. But there is no men- 
tion in it of his having taken 
quite some years after Partition 
to finally choose between India 
and Pakistan as his permanent 
homeland. 

Mr. Bhutto’s official bio-data 


does mention about his being a 
Minister under the military dic- 
tatorship of Ayub Khan, and 
his successful organising of the 
People’s Party with vast, popu- 
Jar support which led to his vic- 
tory in West Pakistan in the 
1970 = all-Pakistan poll. But 
there is no mention of his role, 
if any, in preventing the in- 
human barbarities perpetrated 
by the Yahya regime in East 
Pakistan which led to the dis- 
memberment of the erstwhile 
Pakistan and the emergence of 
Bangladesh as a sovereign re- 
public in the subcontinent. 

Several measures were adop- 
ted by Mr Bhutto after assump- 
tion of office as President of 
Pakistan. Most of them were 
rescinded. In the beginning, 
the spectacular, radical nature 
of these measures, particularly 
the one concerning the restric- 
tions imposed on the “22 Fami- 
lies”, secured for him unstinted 
support of the war-weary peo- 
ple. But soon afterwards, Mr 
Bhutto appeared before them as 
an enigma when he started re- 
treating from one position after 
another. 

Mr Bhutto came on the Pak- 
istani scene after the December 
1971 war as the only available 


alternative to the discredited 
military regime of Yahya Khan. 
All the Opposition parties 


pledged their full cooperation 
to the People’s Party chief. 
Today, these very Opposition 
parties are almost fighting with 
their backs to the wall, in a 
bid to survive the political 
onslaught and manoeuvres of the 
People’s Paity which is fast 
decimating their following. 
President Bhutto’s pledge to 
democratise the administration 
and the life in the country, as 
against the oppressive military 
dictatorship of Ayub Khan and 
Yahya Khan, struck a resonant 
chord in the hearts of his peo- 
ple. But twenty months after- 
wards, today Pakistan is still 
under the Martial Law, and 
Section 144 has illegalised pub- 
lic meetings throughout Pakis- 
lan. z 
After thirteen years under 
Martial Law and total suppres- 
sion of the freedom of press, 
speech and assembly, there is 
hardly any mechanism in the 
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hands of the people for their 
education in the democratic 
way of life which is sought- to 
be introduced with the final 
adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion of the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan. 

The rise of Mr Bhutto as an 
independent political opinion- 
maker, has been amply proved 


| by the: spectacular success of 


the Pakistan People’s Party in 
the 1970 elections, under. which 
the present National Assembly 
of Pakistan has been constitut-- 
ed. In Punjab, the PPP swept 
the polls and secured a substan- 
tial majority in Sind, although 
the National Awami Party of 
Khan Wali .Khan dominated 
the scene in the NWFP and 
Baluchistan. 

However, the PPP 
which rose to power on the 
strength of the youth and stu- 
dents, urban intellectuals and 
middle class, is finding it diffi- 
cult to retain their loyalties. 
Many of the younger elements - 
who enjoyed confidence of Mr 
Bhutto at one timé, are being 
gradually eased out from the 
decision-making echelons of the 
PPP. The Jamiat of the Ule- 
mas, strangely enough, controls 
the student unions in majority 
of the universities in Pakistan. 

There is a talk of reorganisa- 
tion of the PPP ona more 
rational basis. The Party’s 
younger elements are apprehen- 
sive that it would, mean installa- 
tion of arch reactionary and 
feudal elements who have ma- 
naged to gather around Presi- 
dent Bhutto. 


@ 


THE Presidential plane touch- 
es down quite in time and 
Mr Bhutto appears at:the door 
exactly at nine am amidst 
‘cheers from | the crowd.- The 
young, suave, forty-five year old _ 
President of Pakistan greets his 
Ministers and comes to where 
Sri Haksar is standing: a cor- 
dial handshake and there are 
also a few words of greetings. 
Addressing the gathering at 
the airport, Mr Bhutto tells 
them of the success of his tour 
abroad, explains why his pro- 
jected visit to Washington had 
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same 


- Indian delegation at 


to be cancelled and now sche- 
duled for September, and final- 
ly refers: to the presence of the, 
Rawal- 
says that he would 


pindi. He 


` try to find timo today itself to 


meet the Indians so as to expe- 
dite the solution of the outstand- 
ing problems affecting the coun- 
tries of the subcontinent. 

But, he emphasises, any solu- 
tion of these problems must be 
based on ‘honour and justice— 
the principles to which Pakistan 
is wedded, and cannot give up 
under any circumstances. 

We rush to our cars to get 
back to the hotel and file the 
despatches. But in the maze of 
cars and people running here 
and there through the car park, 
we find our vehicles after some 
searching. 

It is apparent that there can- 
not be any talk between the 
Indian and Pakistani delegations 
today. Mr Aziz Ahmed and his 
colleagues will be reporting to 
Mr Bhutto the trend of the 
discussions they had with the 
Indians. Sri Haksar is to call on 
President Bhutto in the evening. 


JN the hotel, the same anxie- 
ty—would Mr Bhutto in- 
tervene and earn for himself the 
gratitude of the peoples of this 
subcontinent and all the world 
over as one who would rise above 
petty considerations in the in- 
terests of the well being of the 
peoples of Pakistan, India and 


Bangladesh? 
Some of us pose this issue 
before our Pakistani counter- 


parts. They are not so hope- 
ful. How can Pakistan give up 
its stand against the trial of 195 
POWs? It is difficult for Mr 
Bhutto to accede to it in any 
form, even to keeping the issue 
pending. 

After all, whe could be inclu- 
ded in the list of the 195—Rao 
Farman Ali, General Niazi, 
some major generals, brigadi- 
ers, colonels? All these people 
haye weighty, influential suppor- 


ters in the Rawalpindi-Islama- 
bad complex. 
Can Mr Bhutto afford to 


alienate them—the big guns in 


the army and the Government, 


_ proposition 


1 
~ y 


the powerful feudal elements 
who have occupied important 
positions within tbe PPP and 
the Government, the bureau- 


crats who had once ruled^the - 


roost in Pakistan in alliance 
with the military elements, most 
whom also had established 
family. ties with them? The 
problem seemed insurmountable. 

Again, on the question of 
repatriation of the Pakistani 
nationals from Bangladesh: it 
appears an extremely- difficult 
to them. Where 
can you keep all these 260,000 


, even if Pakistan were to accept | 


the genuineness of their 
tions? wa 
- Sind? Already there is a cons- 
tant antagonism between the. 
Sindhis and the Muhajirs— 
those who came from India 
after Partition. Twenty-six years 
after, they still remain Muha- 


op- 


jirs, they have not been able to . 


assimilate themselves. 

Baluchistan? Five divisions 
‘of the Pakistani army arg sta- 
tioned there. No more space. 
Frontier Province? It is im- 
possible for those who have 
lived so. long in East Pakistan 
and Bangladesh, to settle there. 

That leaves only Punjab. But, 
then, can the People’s Party 
agree to such a large number of 
homeléss, jobless, refugees being 
‘inducted into Punjab where they 
would become ready material 
in the hands of the Opposition 
parties to harass the PPP? 
| That should explain the offi- 
cial Pakistani position that only 
those who were either born in 
the then West Pakistan or had 
definite family ties there, would 
be acceptable for repatriation. 
This number is put around 
50,000 or so. 

As for the Bengalees in Pak- 
istan seeking repatriation to 
Bangladesh, the official position 
is that they are free to go when- 
ever and wherever they like. 
Yet one does not find any 
explanation of their not being 
able to do so_till this day. 


I am told by some Pakis- 
tani journalists that the 
room in which President Bhutto 
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received Sri Haksar has a big 
painting of Buddha hanging on 
one wali and on the opposite 
wall are a number of paintings 
by the famous artist, Chughtai. 
It is symbolic in many ways. 
On returning from his meet- 
ing with Mr Bhutto, Sri Haksar 
says he cannot disclose the con- 
tents of his talks with the Pre- 
sident. Naturally, this is not 
done. But one wonders if Sri 
Haksar had also noticed these 
paintings—of Buddha and those 
by Chughtai—and had, at that 
time, thought of the “confron- 
tation” of thousand years that 
Mr Bhutto is used to talk about. 
Taxila exists only a few miles 
away from Rawalpindi—-it was 
‘the seat of Buddhist culture and 


` civilisation some three thousand 


years ago, and must have con- 
fronted everyone, with its mes- 
sage of peace and brotherhood 
—to all who came to this part of 
India all through these years. 
, Till Mr Bhutto or Sri Hak- 
sar writes his memoirs, one 
would not know what transpired 
at their meeting. But the two 
sides between whom Mr Bhutto 
had conjured up the thousand 
years’ confrontation were there, 
perhaps both had glanced at, the 
painting of the Buddba—the 
embodiment of peace. And sit- 
ting there in front of that paint- 
ing, did any idea of confronta- 
tion pass their minds? 

Or, could it be that both of 
them realised the futility of such 
thoughts as confrontation of 
thousand years, each in his own 
way, and talked about finding 
ways to bury the legacy of the 
past so that a different, new 
future can be made a reality in 
this subcontinent? One will not 
know. 


© 
ULY 28: The morming’s 
Pakistan Times has come 


out with a supplement on pris- 
oners of war. Quite expectedly, 
it carries a lot of anti-India ma- 
terial, reproducing excerpts from 
‘old reports and editorials in 
some. US papers like the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Chicago 
Tribune, Detroit News and 
Washington Post. 

Four big photo-montages— 
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one showing a little kid standing 
behind a barbed-wire fencing, 
another, a -grown-up man is 
holding on to the barbed wire; 
a third shows the profiles of a 


young girl and an old man be-- 


hind a similar barbed-wire fen- 
cing, and a fourth of another 
old man shading his eyes and 
peering into the unknown dis- 
tance—quite provocatively pre- 
sent the Pakistani official view. 

But it is a mystery: why has 
the Pakistan Times, known as 
the mouthpiece of the Pakistan 
Government and the People’s 
Party, chose this occasion to 
come out with the supplement 
just when the India-Pakistan 
talks have entered a crucial 
stage? Obviously, it is not a 
coincidence. 

From the very start of the 
talks, it was known that Pakis- 
tan Times and some. of the 
Urdu language newspapers 
have been unhappy about this 
meeting. Even during the stay 
of the Indian delegation in 
Rawalpindi, editorials in some 
of these newspapers took great- 
er pains in pledging Pakistan’s 
determination to live with the 
subcontinental problems rather 
than suggest ways of their 
speedy resolution. 


N EWSPAPERS report Pakis- 
tan Governments efforts 
to arrest the spiralling prices. 
A committee is already exa- 
mining various proposals to 
curb what is described as ex- 
traordinary rise in prices. 

According to statistics pub- 
lished in Pakistan Economist of 
July 21, retail prices of certain 
major consumption items in 
important cities of Pakistan 
have shot up between April 
1972 and April 1973. 

For example, in Karachi, 
brokex Basmati rice has gone 
up from Rs 0.95 per seer to 
Rs 1.39 during this period; 
vegetable ghee from Rs 4.32 per 
seer to Rs 4.89; long cloth from 
Rs 2.77 per yard to Rs 3.30. In 
Lahore, the price of the same 
rice has risen from Rs 1.05 to 
Rs 1.18; vegetable ghee’ from 
Rs 4.50 to Rs 4.90; and long 
cloth from Rs 2.50 to Rs 3.25 


during the same period. 

In Peshawar, the tice price 
increased from Rs 0.95 to Rs 
1.77; vegetable ghee from Rs 
4.52 to Rs 4.94; and long cloth 
from Rs 3.00 to Rs 3.44 ber- 
ween April 1972 and April 
1973. 

In Islamabad, the prices were 
already reigning high in April 
1972. By April 1973, rice price 
here rose from Rs 1.25 to Rs 
1.33, vegetable ghee from Rs 
4.89 to Rs 5.25, and long cloth 
from Rs 2.75 to Rs 3.50. 

Prices of other commodities 
have likewise gone up. But the 
worst feature, according to the 
local people, as in India, is the 
disappearance of commodities 
from the shops, and their being 
available against a higher con- 
sideration. Some time ago, 
sugar had disappeared from the 


market; now it is the turn of 
vegetable ghee. 
Official sources speak of 


heavy pressure of inflation on 
the economy owing to the high 
rate of export of consumer, 
goods. In fact, measures are 
being adopted to resrtict the 
export of such items as cotton 
textiles so that shortages at 
home leading to a price spiral 
can be avoided. 

We are told of the spectacu- 
lar rise in Pakistan’s exports 
during the past year—consider- 
ably more than when East and 
West Pakistan figures were toge- 
ther accounted for. President 
Bhuito has recently said in Paris 
that today’s Pakistan has prov- 
ed those detractors wrong who 
used to say that West Pakistan 
was living on the earnings of 
East Pakistan’s exports. 

However, there is a great deal 
of confusion about these figures. 
While the figures of “united” 
Pakistan’s exports are in pre- 
devaluation rate of the Pakis- 
tani rupee, those of today’s 
Pakistan are obviously in post- 
devaluation rupees. At pre- 
sent, after a couple of adjust- 
ments since the beginning of the 
year, Pakistani rupee stands 
devalued by as much as 57 per 
cent. It is only after the neces- 
sary adjustments that a correct 
assessment will be possible. 

Similarly, there is also some 
confusion about the figures of 
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national and per capita income. 
Whereas the current calculations 
are based on the 1961 Census 
and adjusted for the then avail- 
able population figures for 
West Pakistan, the last year’s 
Census, held in the western wing 
alone, showed a population 
growth of 51.33 per cent. 

The population of today’s 
Pakistan has gone up from 
3.374 million in 1951 to 4.288 
million in 1961; and now reach- 
ed 6.489 million. Naturally, the 
national and per capita income 
will be considerably lower than 


what is claimed in the official- 


ly circulated statistics. ; 
Regionwise, this growth in 
population has been the highest 
in the most economically dep- 
ressed province of Baluchistan. 
Between 1961 and 1972 Cen- 
suses, the percentage increase in 
the population of Baluchistan 
has been 78.04; of Sind 66.90; 
-of NWFP 43.96; and of Pun- 
jab 47.01. 


j ULY 29, 30 and 31: Some 

of .us talk about the week 
spent in Rawalpindi to report 
about what we had thought 
would be a momentous meeting, 
bringing about an ‘order in sub: 
continental relations. 

Among us are also those who 
expectantly talk of the possibi- 
lity of a major breakthrough, 
but in their despatches appear 
more gloomy than the “optim- 
ism” which Sri Haksar claims 
he has not lost. 

By July 29 evening, it be- 
comes clear that this round of 
talks would not be decisive. 
Both the sides -appear to be 
working for recording the largest 
area of agreement possible now, 
which would hecome the start- 
ing point for the next round of 
‘talks. Yet, there is also the keen 
watch kept by the Indian, Pak- 
istani and foreign newsmen for 
any sign of a change in the 
trend of talks. 

Meanwhile, we get the infor- 
mation that Pakistan’s Foreign 
Secretary has told Pakistani and 
foreign newsmen that the talks 
had got bogged down because 
the Indian side had raised cer- 
tain extraneous issues—tike 
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W E find 


Pakistan’s recognition of Bangla- 
desh and its admission into the 
UN. Some foreign correspon- 
dents tell the Indian newsmen 
that this has happened after a 
message received from Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman. 

The Indian delegation vehe- 
mently protests—no message 
from the Sheikh at all, much 


less in the shape of a spanner in ` 


the works. This is something 
the members of the delegation 
just did not do. 

However, the Pakistan Times | 
carried the version given by 
Pakistani Foreign Secretary. 
Later we lcarn that the Indian 
delegation has raised the issue 
with the leader of the Pakistani 
delegation, who in turn has. 
asked his Foreign Secretary to 
correct this impression. 

That no effort has been made , 
to do so becomes clear when on 
the morning of July 31, a few 
hours before we left Rawalpindi 
for New Delhi, foreign Secretary 
Agha Sahi repeats the same ver- 
sion to the Indian<newsmen. We 
are informed that the talks are. 
being postponed for ` consulta- : 
tions with the respective govern» 
ments, to be resumed in New: 
Delhi on August 18. 

Sri Haksar is obviously dis- 
mayed that Pakistani Foreign 
Secretary should resurrect “the 
extraneous issues” controversy 
when the leader of his delega- 
tion had, on the previous day, 
specifically asked for a correc- 
tion of this wrong impression. 

The talks, Sri Haksar says, 
have been very useful in clarify- 
ing and ' understanding each 
other’s points of view. They have 
reached. a stage when consulta- 
tions with the principals have 
become imperative. Therefore, 
it is necessary that these talks _ 
are adjourned for a short while, 
“a short pause”, to be resumed 
in Delhi. : 


our Pakistani friends 
more informed. They tell 
us that the talks had got bogged 
down over all the three pro- 
itions of the India-Bangla- 
desh Joint Declaration. 
First of all, the 
delegation insists 


Pakistani 
that the 


_ not subscribe to Sri 


POWs issue is the only huma- 
.Uitarian issue involved and 
should receive a separate treat- 
ment from the other two which 
are of an administrative and 
technical. nature. In other 
words, the Pakistan side does 
Haksar’s 
views that “human beings are 
human beings, be they in uni- 
form or civilian ` garments”, 
and that “one did not cease to . 
be a human being or become 
more of a human being if he 
were in uniform”. 

Secondly, Pakistan “cannot 
tolerate” the trial of the POWs. 
There cannot be any subconti- 
nental reconciliation if this trial 
was gone through. 

Thirdly, Pakistan strongly 
disputes the number of its 
-nationals desirous of repatria- 
tion from Bangladesh. Their 
options could have been secur- 


ed “under duress”, given the 
prevailing chaotic conditions 
existing in Bangladesh at the 


time when these options were 


exercised. 
© 


L EAVING Rawalpindi in 
. the afternoon of July 31 
and arriving at Palam takes us 
not more than an hour.and a 
half. But this time gap is too 
inadequate to express the gulf 
that still exists between the 
peoples of the two countries. 
It is not that there are no ele- 
ments in Pakistan who would 
like it bridged. But, then, vari- 
ous factors have come in the 
way. Efforts of communal poli- 
ticlans on both sides of the 
border take advantage of the 
prevailing situation and come in 
the way of an agreed, amicable 
resolution of the subcontinental 
problems. Those desiring nor- 
malisation of relations are as 
yet too few, and too: weak to 
speak up with any conviction. 
There is also a peculiar am- 
bivalence in the attitude of the 
Pakistani administration. The 
people’s desire for a settlement 
are obvious. The administration 
can no more overlook it. That 
explains the acceptance of the 
f i-a T aA 
(Continued on page 42) 
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theearly defensiveness so pain- 


fully evident in the long apologe-" 


tic introduction and the state- 
ments by poets that cluttered 
P.Lal’s earlier anthology in 1969; 


- with the emergence of a few poets 


Serious, 


Objective 
Anthology 


INDIAN POETRY IN ENG- 
LISH—1947-1972, Ed. Pritish 
Nandy; Oxford and IBH; 1973; 
Rs 45. 


AX mature poetic tradition 
should be studied more as a 
tradition made up of distinct indi- , 
vidual contributions rather than 
as a generality; and Pritish 
Nandy’s anthology of Indian 
poetry in English is the first of 
its kind to isolate and particul- 
arise the individual voices in the 
Indo-Anglian tradition. y 
` By offering a fair sampling 
from thirty poets, Nandy allows 
his readers to identify a number ” 
of distinct poetic sensibilities. 
His editorial attitudes are symp- 
tomatic of the long way Indo- 
Anglian poetry has travelled from 
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who do not need a particular 
sub-culture identity and who are 
poets in their own rights, and 
not because they are Indians 
writing in English, the new an- 
thology can afford to concentrate 
on the poets rather than on trends 
or tendencies. 

There are, however, those 
elements that give the best Indo- 
Anglian poetry a character—the 
sense of guilt, isolation and 
shame that hurts a sensitive, pri- 
vileged minority in a country that 
suffers so ignominiously, or the 
cynical-rational observation of 
pathetic contradictions, or the 
candour that celebrates a newly 
realised freedom from conventi- 
onal inhibitions, or the self-criti- 
cal introspection that defines the 
embittered loneliness in this coun- 
try of the man who thinks and 
writes in English. 

At its worst, Indo Anglian 
poetry can fall into the hell of a 
brown sahib cocoonery, with the 
puerile arrogance of those who 
claim the Indianness of English. 
Even in Nandy’s anthology there 
are enough instances of poets 
playing with a foreign language, 
indulging in verbal games and 
verbal metaphysics, and the poly- 
syllabic fascinations. But there 
are poets who stand out—poets 
like Kamala Das, P. Lal, Nissim 


Ezekiel, Deba Patnaik, Gauri 
Desphande, R. Parthasarathi, 
K.N. Daruwala, and Pritish 
Nandy. 


Kamala Das gives the feel of 
a whole sequence of emotional 
relationships, complicated, bitter, 
and at times ecstatic—a matter 
of the rose and the thorns. In- 
timacy is the world through 
which she moves and in which 
she lives; small details and mean- 
ingful moments reveal the tensions 
and pains of the relationships; 
unpunctuated, unbroken prose 
often serves to suggest the conti- 
nuum of the tensions—‘‘he rubs 
oil on me he puts me in his bath 
tub i cower before his incurious 
stare the warm water grazes at 
my harbours and cools his eye- 
lids droop he is about to fall 


, 


asleep like frankensteins brutal 
toyi shall rise one day i shall 
stalk out of his bed i shall sleep- 
walk along the marine drive he 
will be then just another man 
just another season and the sum- 
mer would burn down to black 
ash in his garden’’—or, “when 
i left him he was in the dark, and 
so at the door i paused to ask 
shall i switch on the lights for 
you and he said his voice broken 
no dont bother after all darling 
there is your gulmohur and walk- 
ing homei thought of his darken- 
ing room and prayed that he 
might win...” 

The sheer thrill of unashamed 
sensuality in its ecstasies and its 
exhaustion gives a peculiarly per- 
sonal quality to her poetry; at 
the same time she can make her 
transitions to mythical and roman- 
tic passions, the sensual and the 
fantastic connected, in intensity. 

She can link sexual frustration 
—“His ageing body jn its pride 
needing the need for mine. And 
each time his lust was quietened/ 
And he turned his back on me/In 
panic I asked Dont you want me 
any longer dont you want me/ 
Dont you dont you...”—to a 
romantic desire, “Shyam Ghana- 
shyam/you have like a fisherman 
cast your net in the narrows/Of 
mind/And towards you my 
thoughts today/Must race like 
enchanted fish....” i 

She can move at ease from the 
cold mundane cynicism of “On 
Sedatives/I grow more lovable/ 
Says my husband”, to the baul 
mysticism Advice to Fellow Sw'm-- 
mers. What makes Kamala Das 
perhaps the most significant of 
the Indo-Anglians is her brood- 
ing intensity that catches up in- 
finitesimal particles of experience’ 
and makes them glow and burn 
with agony. 

Nissim Ezekiel works 
with irony, directed most of 
the time at the silly incogrui- 
ties and dishonest preten- 
sions that stare us in the face all 
the time; Ezekiel’s angry bitter- 
ness sounds sharper in his cold 
economy of words—speaking of 
Yashwant Jagtap, the handcart- 
puller, who earns a rupee a day, 
“a true-blue Indian he/is recon- 
ciled to his lot/And,so are we”, 
or about the facile sophistication 
of one who hears his mother 
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describing the daily humiliations 
of “the young servant, anony- 
mous” at the hands of the brute 
of a husband, and is ‘‘absorbed 
in news/of brutal stories brought 
to my breakfast-table/from every 
corner/of-the Godless world.” 

In Background, Casually, Ezekiel 
uses a five-line stanza, with the 
last line taking off from the more 
objective preparative—the search 
for religion leading to “The more 
I searched, the less I found”; the 
schoolboy fears leading to ‘‘One 
noisy day I used a knife’’; build- 
ing a kind of internal climax 
within the frame of every stanza; 
suggesting in a way the pattern 
of experience turning into subjec- 
tive realisations. 

Irony has a different quality 
in Deba Patnaik, more sensitive 
and delicate irony, with a sense 
of the cruelty and violence that 
stalk modern existence, realities 
that shame into insignificant 
mythical sorrows. The ironic 
impact of facts on the traditional 
and mythical sorrows is felt in the 
short, compact poem: 

“There is no Tragedy/when 
an anointed Judhisthitra delibera- 
tely gives an ambiguous answer 
and sees his own teacher killed/ 
when a preordained Oedipus 
murders his father, espouses his 
mother, pulls his eyes out: and 
stares at his wife’s hanged body/ 
or when a blind Lear turns mad, 
screams in a heath and dies with 
his dead daughter in his arms all 
blind. Tragedy is when an eigh- 
teen year old, I know, turns a 
whore/after five officers drill into 
her one holy morning and she 
is declared no more negotiable.” 

The flowing run-on movements 
of the mythical tragedies are 
arrested by the first\full stop, 
and “Tragedy” re-emerges sharp- 
ly at the beginning of the next 
line with a grimly definite 
“is”? and a short line ending with 
“turns a whore”; the last line 
reads, “after five officers drill 
into her one holy morning and 
she is declared no more negotia- 
ble”, with words like ‘drill’? and 
“negotiable”, turning a rape into 
something crueller, a single act 
of cynical cruelty extending into 
an image of senseless violence 
in all its contemporary manifesta- 
tions. 

Patnaik’s irony often gathers 
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another dimension fo its reli- 
ance on achild’s innocent ques- 
tioning, innocence and honest 
doubts providing an ironic pers- 
pective on the realities. 


Gauri Deshpande’s strength 


lies in her almost genetic aware- 
ness of connections between gens- 
rations, in her. close observation 
of physical details suggesting tem- 
peramental traits: in passages 
like “When we sit now,/face to 
face, your hand clenched/in pain, 
my father, and mine covering,/ I 


see we carry the family hand:/ 
- nail-bitten, flat, unbending, im- 


patient,/cut across by the long 
deep life/that would endure after 
much has gone”; or “Iru had a 
nose like a lighthouse;/luminating 
the stormy planes of face./A face 
as changeable and turbulent,/as 
deeply chasmed and elated/as sea 
in full tide, where her nose/ lit 
up the boundaries between cleft 
chin,/thin, drooped lip, inward 
nazel eye, long slopes/of pale 
cheek and the serene shore,/shin- 
ing beach of forehead”; and in the 
childspeech idiom alternating with 
grown up tones in the last section 
of Family Portraits, building up a 
mother-and-child relationship. 

But in her more metaphysical 
poems she rarely goes beyond the 
facilé and the sentimental, in lines 
like: ‘‘The air feels as though you 
were near/And yet I know that 
you are not./Is it that I have for- 
gotten/How the air feels/when 
you are near?” or, “The country 
like harsh/lecherous widow 
awaits/rain that comes slow/reluc- 
tant to freshen/her wrinkled 
flabby greedy flesh’’.. She seems 
to need the concrete and the 
objective to ballast her imagina- 
tion and seems lost with abstrac- 
tions. 

R. Parthasarathi has more of 
the authentic metaphysical in the 
way he finds connections between 
the sensous and the speculative, 
for he never misses the evocative 
ring. In Parthasarathi, the shock 
association has more than the 
shock element and immediately 
gtarts off an evocative course. 

On a different level, he belongs 
to the Indo-Anglian minority 
concerned with the question of 
identity. In Under Another Sky, 
the doubts and self-questionings 
of a peculiar alienation become 
an intense experience, with phy- 


. on a strand of hair” 


ı ture, 


„works with detail, 


sical and landscape images provid- 
ing a core of reality, material and 
sensuous. 

Parthasarathi’s senSuous-mean- 
ingfulness breaks through the ap- 
parent obscurity of ‘Touch 
brings the body into focus,/re- 
stores colour to inert hands/till 
the skin takes over/erasing angu- 
larities, and the four walls/turn 
; or the quiet 
spirituality of “I am often dis- 
satisfied/ with it—the only thing/ 


' I can do reasonably well./Yet, I 


write/and reach after the dead/ 
by breaking/this bread of poetry”. 
He has his more earthly ironies 


- in a poem like The Leader, in 


which the long expected and long 
idolised leader appears, and 
“When he appeared waving/a 
hand he seemed tired and yawn- 
eg”. 

K. N. Duruwala has some- 
thing of Lawrence’s sense of 
animal energies evident in the 
half-mythical and half-real Hara- 
nag or even when he connects 
Medea’s violent passions and the 
sacrifice of an ox under a kukri; 
death in Daruwala has an animal 
insensitivity, the inerita of “for- 
gotten cattle dying at the stakes” 


‘or “the ox-knees crumpling as 


the ox-head rolls’. It is this 


. coldness about death the counter- 


points the sensual violence that 
erupts in his poetry from time 
to time, as in Love among the 


' pines. 


P. Lal’s poems have another 
kind of coldness in the Anglo- 
American craftsmanship of words 
and phrases, or verbal architec- 
He never loses his control 
over words—words in perfect 
order (the tradition of Pound 
and Empson more than Eliot’s!). 
And the tension lies in the inter- 
play of words. 

Some of Pritish Nandy’s poems 
have the same verbal texture, but 
with less of the control. His best 
poems, however, are more direct- 
ly rooted in experince; and he 
repetition, 
concentration, the slow discovery 
and recognition of contours—and 
his form naturally shapes itself 
into loose, flowing movement, 

His connections are closer to 
the contemporary Bengali poetry 
that he knows closely enough as 
a translator; and his warm senti- 
mentality, his evocations of 
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blatantly romantic nature imagery, 
and his sense of geographical att- 
achments keep Nandy in a diffe- 
rent landscape altogether. 

Nandy as an editor might 
have been more ruthless and left 
_ out a few more poets, particular- 
ly those who are so crudely deri- 
vatively Wordsworthian or Empso- 
nian or Baudelairean; and his 
anthology could have concentra- 
ted more: emphatically on the 


few poets left. Dates for the 
individuals poems could have 
given a better sense of continui- 
ty and development, and num- 
bered pages could have made it 
more comfortably ‘readable. But 
these are minor defects in an 
anthology that is serious, honest, 
objective and, therefore, repre- 
sentative. 


Samik Bandyopadhyay 


_ Japanese Nationalism 


THE RISE OF MODERN 
NATIONALISM IN JAPAN: A 
Historical Study of the Role of 
Education in Making of Modern 
Japan; P. A. Narasimha Murthy; 
Ashajanak Publications, Delhi, 
1973, pp 518; Rs 60. 


"Ti book under review surveys 

the political scene of Japan 
from the twelfth century AD up 
to the modern times in order to 
asses the role of Japanese educa- 
tional system in the development 
of nationalism. 

According to the author, “In 
Asia, Japan was the first to place 
education at the service of na- 
tionalism,” - The educational sys- 
tem there was used as a technique 
for mass mobilisation, as in 
Germany, with a view to achieve 
national cohesion. Due to the 
Confucian influence, a strong 
sense of nationalism developed 
among the people of Japan, 
which was time and again rein- 
forced by Kokugaku and 
Mitogaku traditions, The Toku- 
gawa rule (1063-1867) brought 
about not only peace and security 
but “moulded Japan intoa 
cohesive unit in the subsequent 
decades”. . 

The Japanese people come to 
acquire certain characteristics 
which put them apart from 
others. To mention only a few, 
veneration for the sovereign, dis- 
like for alien things, confidence 
and determination to overcome 
difficulties, preference for order 
and discipline. etc, so suitable 
for the growth of nationalism, 
are deeply ingrained in the Japa- 
nese people. 
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These have, over time, been 
so moulded into the education 
system as to put them at the 
service of nationalistic forces. 
Besides, the teaching community 
was also utilised to combat any 
possible anti-authority or anti- 
state doctrines. 

Under the Tokugawa rule, the 
educational system had a two- 
fold hierarchical pattern. The 
Samurai, or the ruling classes, 
were educated to give orders, to 
commmand and supervise, whereas 
the common people were trained 
to become skilled and obedient 
workers. This two-tier educatio- 
nal system, however, could not 
last long. 

The Meiji Restoration brought 
about complete change in the 
system. Inthe new outlook, the 
Japanese people were determined 
to achieve their long-term objec- 
tive of catching up econmically 
with the advanced countries of the 
world. The old educational system 
could not meet the demands of 
the new outlook and of the 
changed times. 

As early as 1590, Hideyoshi 
had proclaimed his fear that the 
Jesuit missionaries were hinder- 
ing national unification by prea- 
ching alien doctrines. Even 
Buddhism and Confucianism 
were found inferior from the 
Japanese viewpoint because they 
were also alien philosophies. 

There had to be an indigenous 
doctrine for the people of Japan 
and “so the country relied 
on education”. “The Foci of 
national loyalties which it pro- 
jected were the Emperor and the 
state”, s 
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The author analyses stage by 
stage the development of Japanese 
thinking on education. First, he 
gives a survey of Tokugawa rule 
and growth of patriotism under 
it. This is followed by rise and 
growth of meiji nationalism. 
He also discusses in detail the 
educational code of 1872, the 
educational changes of 1886, 
Mori Arinori and his contribu- 
tions to the system, and the 
Imperial Rescript on education. 

The factor which led to the 
growth of militant nationalism in 
Japan are gleaned from these 
details, It emerges that Japan, in 
the early phases of her develop- 
ment, had to face problems almost 
similar to those being faced by 
some of the developing Asian and 
African countries which are strug- 
gling for a national identity. 

The book in hand is a must- 
not only for the students specia- 
lising on Japaness studies, but 
also for the policy-oriented orga- 
nisations, including the Govern- 
ment, Dealing with the speci- 
fic subject of Education, the 
author skilfully handles the 
broader aspects of the Japanese 
society, 

His coverage is wide and he 
is at an advantage because of 
his knowledge of the Japanese 
language and long study of the 
political and social changes which 
ave transformed the Japanase 
society into a modern one. 
However, historically, the book 
does not go beyond 1912 and, 
thus, suffers from a serious 
lacuna—the impact -of this 
nationalistic educational system 
among the Japanese during the 
First and Second World’ Wars and 
Japan’s aggression in China and 
East Asia needes to be studied 
for a total assessment. 

K. M. 
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COOPERATIVE BANKING IN KERALA (Continued from page 25) 


at a cost of Rs 10 crores. 

The time now taken by a Land Mortgage Bank 
to disburse a loan is eight to -twelve months. The 
main reason for the delay is the time taken to ex- 
amine the encumbrance certificates. - The period of 
verification is spread over an anterior period of 24 
years. This becomes particularly difficult in the case 
of fragmented holdings with innumerable charges 
thereon involving scrutiny of a mass of documents. 

To avoid undue delay, the village and registry 
Offices should be required to furnish the records 
within a stipulated time. Again, the period of en- 


cumbrance certificate should be reduced from 24 to 
12 years in the’case of loans taken for land improve- 
ment. Another problem is the redundancy in the 
valuation of property by the supervisor of the pri- 
mary bank, by the cooperative inspector and the 
Deputy Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 

In the matter of utilisation of loans it has been 
found that amounts sanctioned are mainly used for 
payment of old debts. No doubta good share of 
these were also incurred fo. improving the land, 
Even so the loan policy should be so feoriented as 
to divert the funds only for land improvements. 
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schooling. This is possible provi- 
ded the Government moves with 
a will to eradicate illiteracy asa 
national policy for education. 

- For making the scheme success- 
ful for the rural population of 
seven crores (excluding 0—4 and 
35 plus age groups) and five crores 
of urban population, both the Cen- 
tral and State Governments must 
come forward willingly with deter- 
mination and finance. For rural 
areas, literacy extension officers 
should be appointed for each block 
at least for ten years with a speci- 
fic responsibility to fulfil the task.. 

These officers should organise 
village-level committees for the 
eradication of illiteracy in coope- 
ration with youth, teachers and 
other: cultural institutions in the 
rural areas. There should be pro- 
per coordination of work with 
other non-official organisations set 
up for the eradication of illiteracy. 


We must start taking every--- 


precaution, and not with half- 
heartedness, not with a piecemeal 
programme, but with a thorough, 
well-thought-out scheme, with a 
_ follow-up plan and with a 
strong determination, in selected 
areas in towns and villages simul- 
taneously. For this, finance must 
be provided to cover expenditure 
for ten years. 

In the last three Plans the total 
expenditure for elementary and 
social education was Rs 370 crores, 
and in the Fourth Plan Rs 242 
oe were allotted. However, 
for an effective implementation of 
a programme of eradication of 
illiteracy, at least 2 per cent of the 
total budgetary oiltlay should be 
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allocated. 

The national campaign, the 
intensive selective programme for 
literacy, and the continuing follow- 
up procedures should be taken up 
as an integrated whole for a total 
movement for eradication of 
illiteracy. It isa colossal task— 
a difficult but a serious national, 
constructive and creative task—for 
building our nation in which eco- 
nomic, political and social struc- 
ture will be based on progress and 
social justice, . 

The anti-illiteracy movement, 
if made into a simple, social 
reform mevement or conducted 
in a bureaucratic way, will 
lose its perspective of struggle. 
We must not miss for a moment 
the ideological outlook of building 
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WILL TO FIGHT ILLITERACY (Continued from page 30) ; 


a new society—by eradicating 
illiteracy and making the vast 
masses of our people participants 
in this literacy movement so that 
all these schools for literacy will 


' be transformed into really people’s 


schools of entire local community. 
The mass approach towards 
literacy struggle can create a new 
will to do. 

This determination and a 
national will is the essential spirit 


‘of the struggle against illiteracy. 
This can create a condition where 
‘non-literate should not be conde- 


mned to an existence inferior to 
those of more fortunate. Only 
then an urge for mass, voluntary 
literacy can grow. This mass 


‘enthusiasm for literacy is the real 


people’s way to fight illiteracy. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


. “| believe that every Company has two Balance 


Sheets. The obvious one is already with you in 
the Report and Accounts. The other, not so 
‘obvious, relates to obligations in the National 


Interest and thus to the Public Good.” 


India Tobacco 


“ 


Company Limited 


VAAN 


Chairman, Shri A. N. Haksar’s statement 
at the Sixtysecond Annual General Meeting held on Thursday, 16th August, 1973. 





A: INTRODUCTION 

1 have much pleasure In welcoming you 
to the 62nd Annual General Meeting. Our 
country is facing economic problems of 
a magnitude which cannot be easily 
resolved. These ere the inevitable pangs 
of today for a better tomorrow. May 
be, the resolution js in an ISM our very 
own—NDOISM—in, which Democracy 
in its perverse form, does not place the 
individual above society and, Planning, 
in its totalitarian form, does not crush 
the individual—so that we are abla to 
achiave our own democratic socialism. 





Shri A. N. HAKSAR 


One thing ın this Nationalism is certain This 
Is, that the surest road to quickest imprave- 
ment is along the path of a single-minded 
affort to rapidly increase Production, includ- 
ing that of consumer goods, by the optimum 
utlisation of the Resource Investments al- 
reapdy made in National Capacity and, by 
motwating widespread new Investment 
within the parameters of fundamental Policy 
and expeditiously permitting its implementa- 
tion judged against identified criteria of 
National Socio-Economic Interests. | pladge 


your. Compeny’s support to the Government’ 


in the resolution of our country’s economic 
problems. 


8 : REVIEW—RESULTS 

in 1972/73 the turnover was Rs 217 
‘crores compared wrth Rs. 200 crores in 
1871/72. Rs. 42 crores of tha increase wa 
accounted for by Excise Duties, Excise Duty 
increases In the last two years necessitated 
price increases resulting in the Industry 
“volume declining in 1972/73. Costs have 
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also risen due to Long Term Settlements 
with Unions and the higher charge for servi- 
cing additional Excise on finished goods 
Nevertheless, your Company achieved a 
comparatively better performance within the 
Industry and, as the adverse costs have, to 
some extent, been offset by cost control, the 
results can be considered satisfactory The 
Company malntalned leadership in the ex- 
panding Filter Tipped market which augurs 
well for the future. Three naw branda were 
Introduced successfully WILLS FLAKE 
FILTER. marketed in 1971, le now the largest 
Filter Tipped brand in India 


C: BALANCE SHEET OF NATIONAL 

INTEREST 

As in past years -I| will cover another 
aspect of your Company. | belleve that avery 
Company has two Balance Sheets: The 
obvious one ls already with you tn the 
Report and Accounts. The other, not so 
obvious, relates to~ obligations in the 
National Interest and thus to the Public 
Good Its the latter—THE BALANCE SHEET 
OF NATIONAL INTERESTS—that | willspeak 
about this year. Among the many National 
Interests towards which the Company an- 
deavaurs to contribute, | will confine myself 
to those smanaung from Production and 
utilising RESOURCE INVESTMENTS al- 
ready made and mora specifically, Research 
and Development. 
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1. PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

INFLATION CONTROL AND 

CONSUMER BENEFIT 

Inflauon 1s a matter of growing National 
Concern, in basic needs, as well as in dis- 
crettonary expenditure according to the free 
cholce of Trae people. Inflation contro! neces- 
gitates producing more—more efficiently, 
using the Resource Investments already madc 
more fully, thus spreading the Company's 
necessary return on capital over larger eco- 
nomic production. | am geð to report thet, 
your Company's increasing productivity laad- 
Ing to higher production, has made possibla z 
meaningful contnbution. Since 1961/62, by 
1971/72, the avarage price of 10 cigarettes 
had increased by 37 5 paise. Of this increase, 
Excise Duties account for 29.0 parse, all 
materials 5.0 pawe and increased cost of 
independent distribution 35 paise; these 
three Items alone totalling 37.5 palse Thus 
for 10 years there has been no extra 
burden on the consumer of inflation tn 
wages, frelght, coat of capital and a host of 
other expenses. This has resulted from better 
officiancias and improved technology possible 
with increased economic production. 


Inflation Control 
and Consumer 
Benefit 











4, Excise Duties 
Ri 290 Passe 


E” Materials 
6.0 Passe 


Distribution 
3.6 Paige 


2, PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

EMPLOYMENT AND BETTER 

QUALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 

[ncreasing Employment Is the Nation’s 
topmost prorty. Your Company employs 
10,690. In recent years,as a result of modar- 
nisation, technological improvements, better 
utlisation of installed plant and higher 
productivity inputs, employments has not 
gone down, on the contrary, Increasing 
production through such measures has re- 
sulted In the unlonised workforce going up 
from 8,800 to 10,353. Furthermore, as 
Cigarette production increases within the 
limits of existing installed capacity, further 
employment is assured in each of the Indivi-, 
dual aress where your Company factories 
operate. This specific regional obligation and 
need is separate from and, as Important as, 
«ha need to create jobs through the develop- 
ment of new undertakings. 


To create more yobs through new invest- 
ment your Company has selected diversified 
activities that are labour intensive which, with 
fruition, "will employ another 2,500 including 
those fortunata to be better educated. To 
these figures must be added the 24,070 pet- 
manent and seasonal workforce of ILTD, an 
inter-connected Tobacco operation, as the 
two Companies in tha Group are integrated 
and Inter-dependent upon the success of 
aech other. 

Thus existing and immediately foreseeable 
operations involve 40,000, which, with 
families, means that some 200,000 indivi- 
duals ae, and will be, entirely dependent 
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upon the increasing production of Cigarettes 
and the succeasful implementation of the 


Company's diversificetion plan. Such total - 


increase in employment, and its well-being, 
is dependent upon increasing Cigarette 
production within the present capability 
acting es the sheet anchor during the devo- 
lopment stages of the new activities which 
need to be supported and nurtured during 
gestauion. Your Board consider this respons- 
bility, to create employment both within 
existing and new undertakings, as much a 
Trust aa they consider themasives Trustees 
of your investment. This Trust will be more 
readily discharged with encouragement to 
Production with one volce throughout the 
country. 

Regarding the Quality of Employment | 
would like to emphasise only one aspect. It 
has baen the endeavour of the Management 
and Untonised Staff to recognise that, in an 
inflationary economy, it is Nationally eco- 
nomio that individual needs be met from 
higher productivity and optimum use of 
Resource Investments already made. To 
this end an Increasing proportion of the pay- 
packet is directly related to Increasing 
production from tha installed plant. There 
is, thus, a unique built-in relationship 
batwaen the four National Interests 
of more Employment, an improving 
Standerd of Living, Production and 
Concern for Consumers. 

Increasing production has elso onabled 
setting up of independent Smal! ScaleSector 
Units who, in turn, collactively employ some 

- 4,500 people, as well as better service to 
consumers with an expanded independent 
chain of distribution through which another 
2,500 have jobs. 


3. PRODUCTION LEADING TO 
RESOURCES INVESTED 
UTILISATION AND RESOURCE 
MOBILISATION 

Government Policy Indicates the National 


Economic need to get maximum production - 


for every rupee already Invested and thus 
mobilise additional resources. | am heppy to 
report that, in your Company, even with 
capital expenditure confined to replacement, 
process improvement, quality betterment, 
modemisation, technological progress and 
meeting the consumers’ changing tastes, 
productivity’ in millions of pieces per man 
year, has increased by 50% between 1902/ 
63 and 1971/72. Signiftcantly also, over 
fis 10 crores has been mobilised through 
ratained profits since the Company went 
“public. With fuller utilisation of existing 
‘capability accretions to such mobilisation 
should continue, leading to even wider 
_economic activity. 


4. PRODUCTION LEADING 

TO FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

EARNINGS AND CONSERVATION 

Forelgn Exchange and ability to buy 

essential items-“abroad is our greatest 

Foraign exchange _ 500 
earnings and 
conservation 


Rs. Crores 
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Anticipated 


Natlone! Scarolty. The base of increasing 
Cigarette uction backed by the confi- 
dence In Governnient Policy to encourage 
full installed resources utilisation, has enabled 
your Company to make a special risk invest- 
ment to generate non-traditional exports. 
Starting In 1970/71, when exports were only 
Ra. 22 lakhs, these have steadily increased 
to Re 233 croresin 1971/72, Ra. 3.92 crores 
in 1972/73 and are anticipated at Re. 5 00 
crores in 1973/74. Tms performance Is the 
highest by any Company in tho Industry, 
represanting 8 favourable export earning of 
Re, 3.3 against each rupee of the forsign 
dividend, there is thus a favourable 
inflow rather than an adverse drainage 
of foreign exchenge import substitution 
in the Cigarette business has been achieved 
virtually 100%; in 1973/74 the cost of 
Imports will be around Re 5 Jakhs—0.02% 
of turnover. The diversified activites selected 
ara also foreign exchange earners. With their 
implementation, it 18 anticipated thet some 
Re, 15 crores will be earned taking the non- 
treditional total export earnings upto Rs. 20 
crores, For the Group~—ITC/ILTD—in 1973} 
74, ıt is anticipated there will be a net 
favourable trade balance of around 
Rs.19 crores, after allowing forimports 
and profit repatriated; an export sarn- 
ing of Rs. 11 for every rupee recel 

by Foreign Capital. This contribution of 
about 1% of the Nation's tote! export trade 
has been possible with the growth of the 
eatablished Cigarette business and the 
support of the Forelgn Shareholders. Further- 


- more, nerther Increased Cigarette production 


nor diversified sxpansion wii result In 
increased outflow of profits in foreign 
exchange. 


5, PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

INCREASED GOVERNMENT 

REVENUE 

With 70% of Government Revenue arising 
from the Industrial—-Commercial sector, 
National Exchequer resources need to be 
augmented through Increasing’ production 
Your Company's direct contnbution has been 
steadily rising; Rs 96 crores In 1970/71, 
Rs. 117 crores in 1971/72 and Rs, 121 crores 
in 1972/73. As such revenue needs to be 
contributed to by everyone in the Industry, 
and not substituted from one source to 
another, your Company‘s contnbution needs 
to be safeguarded and enhenced with 
further utillsatton of installed plant whereby 
the Government will obtain assured larger 
revenue from higher production. 


Increased Government Revenue 
Rs. Crores 





, 8 PRODUCTION LEADING TO 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 

The National Aspirations are to enlarge 
the total Production and to ensure more 
equitable distribution of it. Your Company's 
Increasing turnover is meeting this require- 
ment. In 1972/73, out of every rupee of 
the Rs. 217 orore turnover 58 paise went 
to the Government (thus to the Peay 
32 paiso in raw materials (Including tobacao), 
6 e in the total waga bill, 6 paise to cover 
all ather expenses and only 7 paisa in 
Company profi, ~- = ~*~ ~ sige 


Pega $ 


Equitable Distribution | 
Customs @ Excise 


» Baw Materials eto. 





Leaving/Retinng Gratuities (Net) , 
‘Salaries, Wages & Bonus etc. 7 


7. PRODUCTION LEADING 

TO INDIANISATION Siy 

It 1s a National Need that expanding pro- 
duction should ba fncreasingly associated’ 
with Indien Capital, thus reducing Its cost in 
Foreign Exchange. This ts being actively 
pursued. In January 1970, Indian Capite! was 
voluntarily increased by Re. 4.45 crores ra- 
sulting in your Company having the argent 
Indian Equrty in the Industry. Since then 
there has baan same dalay in obtaining per- 
mission for diversified expansion, Thls having ' 
baen received, the Company's proposals are 
already with the Government to enable 
dilution of Foreign Capital to a minority 
holding and to conserve foreign 
exchange, to be followed with measures to 
fully meet the Government Polley. 


8. PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

REDUCED CONCENTRATION 

AND MORE ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Natonal industrial Policy requires: (i) 
Creation of resources through inet: 
production. a Direction of resources to 
priority areas.. (iit) Increased volume of pro- 
ducton by sveryone in the Industry spread 
more widely amongst the manufacturers. 
tiv) New entrepreneurship. This needs to be 
achieved without impaling the efficrencies 
of existing production and capabilities. 
į would like to make a strong plea to 
the Government and those directing ' 
the economic destiny of our country. 
Empirical evidence in the Cigarette Industry . 
shows that the Increase of total production | 
to meet growing demand does not increase 
concentration of production, on the contrary. 
itdimmishes. Manufacturers in the Industry 
are responsible for efficient operations, 
industrial peace, modern professional 
management and, above all, service to the 
conaumer by giving him what he wants with . 
the best value tor his money. with profit 
viewed as a barometer of performance rather 
than the only purpose. Your Company 
endeavours to work to these National objec- | 
tvas and, within the Industry, makes know- | 
how frealy available should it be required, | 
assists the weaker alements, encourages new | 
entrepreneurship and, above all, the enefits 
of increased production leading to mobilised ! 
resources are used as an anchor to undertake | 
new priorty activities My plea to the , 
Government is to encourage overall ' 
production and overall demand as no 
scarce resources are involved. The scope 
1s unlimited Per capita cigarette consumption 
in India per month Is 9 compared with 20 In 
Bangladesh, 20 In Sr Lanka, 24 in Pakistan, , 
70 in Malaysia amongst our neighbours. A i 
co-ordinated excise taxation and growth | 
policy between 1965/66 and 1972/73 would, 
it Is estimated, have yielded the same level of , 
revenue as the Government is obtalning - 
today without a heavy burden on the con- ' 
sumer; the Industry volume would likely to 
hava been 105 billion pieces compared with , 
the actual of 60 bilhon in 1972/73. Such a 
polley of overall growth, without restrictive 


-. measures on individual volume production, 


would result in diminshing concentration, , 


tale 


Increasing professionalisation, an escalating 
multipher effect, fuller utiltsation of resources 
Invested, mobilisation of resourcas for priority 
areas and emergence of new entrepreneur- 
ship, the last of which has been retarded 
by virtually static Industry volume over the 
last few years It wil also be evident that 
had such production growth taken place, 
as has been possible there would have 
been a very substantial increase in employ- 
ment for producing the very much larger 
total quantity of cigarettes 


D : RESEARCH—DEVELOPMENT—THE 
OXYGEN OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 
| would now like to deal with one more 

major National Interest. As Oxygen ıs vital to 

Life, 30 1s Resoarch—Development—Techno- 

logy—Innovation . the Oxygen of Industrial 

Progress and Economic Independence. The 

efficiency of the Tobacco and Cigarette 

Industry, the world over, Is dependent on 

sophisticated R & D, expert Technology in a 

number of fields and Innovation to provide 

Consumers best value for money with Con- 

sumer preferences changing rapidly. Your 

Company's, as well as that of the inter- 

connected Tobacco Leaf Operations’ Invest- 

ment tn Indla, in these areas, represents the 

KOKUTAI (Japanese for National essence), 

on which iw founded the Company's past 

growth, the present position and the future 
potentel, This investment serves both the 

Nation and the Consumer 
1. A & D.—INVESTMENT 

“R & D was started 45 years back in 1928 
e@round Guntur (A.P ). It shifted to Rajah- 
mundry (A.P.) in 1946 where by 1961 it hed 
expanded to a modern Research Centre 

(other than Government Institutes the only 

_ one ot its kind in India), providing complete 
Agronomic ‘Resaarch on Tobacco Simw- 
taneously, in 1952, an R & D Centre started 
in Calcutta to evaluate tobaccos for cigarette 
menufecture, to achieve import substitution, 
to develop process technology. to develop 
products snd to provide R 3 D tacilities to 

Small Scate and Ancillary suppliers. Then. in 

1965, through ILTD, a Field Agricultural 

Research and Davelopment S Training 

Centre started in Hunsur (Mysore). More 

recently, The Integrated Research Centre 

construction started in Bangalore on 28th 

April 1972 and this was Inaugurated by the 

Governor of Mysore on 2nd August 1973, to 

enlarge and integrate activities to cater for 

the future and, hopefully to expand export 
ot A&D. Recognition was given by tha 

FICCI Award for Outstanding Contribution 

to Agnculture to [LTD m 1970 At Hunsur, 

49 Government nominees, 2 overseas candi- 

dates and 5 competitor company Staff have 

also been trained to date. Over the years the 

Group has invested well over a Crore of 

Rupees, recuning expenditure on both 

R & D of all kinds now exceeds Half a Crore 

per afinum. 45 Sclontsts and Technicians 

conduct Research and another 139 Develop- 
ment Staff convert the findings of Research 
into economic value Although ft is recog- 
nised that increasing investment in 

R&D can be sustained only with size 

end growth, I would plead to the 

Government that such growth must be 

encouraged with fullest production of 

the existing business capability as well 
ex through, and notin substitution of, 
diversified ventures ; the fatter playing 
an Increasing role after the former is at 
optimum utilisation. - 

' 2. R & D—THE BENEFITS OF 

FOREIGN ASSOCIATION 

Foreign Collaboration in your Company 

has made possible SELF RELIANCE in R&D 

and Technology Although the genesis of 

such activity lies In enlightened self-interest, 
‘tha spur to its continuing development 
to the present stage has been the “good 
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citizen” response of the Company's Forelgn 
Capital to Its host country—tndia; for 
this they deserve every tribute and contl- 
nued hospitality within the framework of 
National Policy Today advancing R & D 
and Technology continues to be avall- 
able to the country through the 
Company completely free of any charge. 
The Company also recelves assistance in 
exporting R & D to assoclates of the Foreign 
Shareholders ; afbart this is only a baginning. 
Such free tranSfer of technology, from globai 
expertisa has, for example, covered assistance 
from sclantific and technical experts, designs 
for manufacture of equipment, process tech- 
nology waste utilisation, advanced methods 
for tobacco processing to assist export deyel- 
opment, material substitution, know-how to 
develop Small Scale and ancillary suppliers 
and know-how for developing diversifica- 
tion, etc. 

3. R & D.—SERVING NATIONAL 

INTERESTS 

| would now like to mention a few 
specific ways in which your Company’s and 
Its inter-connacted leaf operations’ collective 
effort towards R&D endeavours to serve 
National Interests. 

1. R & D.—Ecoonomic 

Independence—Tobacco 

Your Company's R & D and Technology 
introduced Virginia Tobacco in India and has 
almost single-handedly developed its growth. 
As every producing country jeaiousty guards 
fts tobacco seed, the Company has Invested 
in Seed development, its multiplication, plant 
breeding and the innovation of new strains 


and types. The very first truly indigenous 
flue-cured i strain (FCV Special) 
was so successfully develo thet t is the 


mainstay of 40% of the tobacco farming 
areas of Andhra Pradesh. Another develop- 
ment—16/103—has done remarkably well 
covering 50% of hght soils development in 
the West Godavari districts (A P.}. Yet other 
varieties have been developed by peur 
Company/Lesf operations such as Hicks 
Special, Kutsaga 61, E2. NC 96, Burley 21, 
for different parts of the country In addition, 
growing of new types ls being Researched, 
such as alt-cured, fire-cured, Turkish, etc.. 
to meet domestic and export demand. Newer 


” strains of sun-cured Natu tobacco today 


cover the entire development areas under 
such tobacco Today lode Is economically 
independent in Tobacco—the basic raw 
material. 


2. R & D.—Economie Independence 

—Plant & Machinery 

Development work aided by Research, 
and the free transfer of Technology from 
your Company, helped to make the Cigarette 
Industry in India Economically Independent, 
almost without exception, in Plant and 
Machinery. This process was started in 1948 
by setting up a Workshop in Calcutta which 
subsequently emerged into an independent 
Cigsrette Machinery Manufacturer for the 
industnes' manufacturing and ckaging 
needs Similarly, by making technical draw- 
ings, know-how and experts available to 
independent entrepreneurs, all machinery 
required far tobacco processing, with one 
exception and one soon to be built, is now 
avallabta in India. A number of machines and 
devices to Improve manufacture, have been 
Invented by ‘the Company's development 
„staff. 


3. A & D.— Economic Independence 

—Matcrials 

Your companys R&D has worked very 
closely with both Small Scale and ancillary 
suppliers in the development of materials. 
This association was started as far back as 
1940 for the development of board, around 
1944 with experiments to develop olgarette 
Paper and over the years with a host of other 
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materials auch as -filtar rods, substitute cork 
tipping. substitute to foil bundling, water- 
proof paper, aluminium foil, CFCs, adhesives, 
polythene laminated kraft, etc. Economic ine 
dependence in materials has become possible 
with R & D aiding the proper use of raw 
materials, innovating alternatives and adap- 
ting processes to sult indigenous resources, { 


4. R & D.—Tobacco Exports . 

R & D has helped satisfy demanding 
International customers with regular Tobacco 
Analysis These facilities ara also utilised by 
export customers of the competitors. 
Furthermore, changing trends in consumer 
tastes abrosd have had ther repercussions 
on India's export effort. R & D has made kt 
possible to cater to these new demands by 
producing ripe, open grained tobacco with 
good filling value and more positive charac- 
teristics Not only has R & D made possible 
economic independence ın tobacco. this 
development has also created an export 
earner in tobacco of around Rs. 50 crores 
currently. -~ 

5 R & D.—Tobacco Yields 

With limited land itis essential to obtaln 
maximum yields and help the farmer. By 
research and demonstration to farmers, . 
yields have increased 100% by adopting in- 
novated practices Including deep tillage. 
correct methods, timing and controlling 
fertilizer Inputs, selecting optimum fertilizer 
mux, matching the variety and seed to aroas, 
optimum time of planting and evolving the 
most suitable types and dosages of pesticides 
for effective control of pests and diseases. 
All the Tobacco areas In Mysore, Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh and U.P. have benefited 
from this and, over the years, yields have 
increased from a [evel of 500 kgs to 1000 
per hectare today—the direct resultof R & D. 


6. R & D.— Quality Tobacco 

Detailed Research to identify saline to- 
baccos has helped in ellmination of these 
tobaccos, which would have otherwise 
jeopardised our markets abroad. Further 
Research on other “off-type” tobacco 
revealed that the phenomena of “greying”’ 
was due to a nitrogen deficiency, the 
correction of which has helped to make to- 
becco from an ares of 15,000 hectares 
acceptable to the users. 


7. R & D.—Dryland Farming 

R&D has enabled dryland farming. Kur- 
nool (A.P.), frequently drought stricken, was 
the scene of experiments to develop dryland 
Sun Cured Natu tobacco Starting with 476 
hectares in 1961-82, today there ts success- 
ful cultivation In 16,000 hectares fetching 
farmers Re 1.5 crores In 1968 and 1973 
when other crops failed, dryland grown 
tobacco remained a source of income to 
farmers, Additionally, remedial measures to 
nourish the soll and new agronomic practices 
have increased production of other crops, 


4.R@D.—SERVING THE CONSUMER 

And now a few words on your Company’s 
Research and Innovation to Serve the Con- 
sumer upon wham alone depends the 
success of any cigarette manufacturer, no 
other factor counts as the smoker makes a 
totally inallenable right of free and personai 
choice. The Company's objectives of service 
are’ (i) Producing what the consumer wants 
or prefers; failure to understand this ıs the 
surest road to failure. (li) Ensuring and 
maintaining good quality in physical end 
satisfaction terms. (111) Giving the best value 
for money. The achievement of these 
objectives requires multl-dimenstonal R & D 
beyond Research as commonly understood. 


1. R & D.—Product Development 

Consumer service to manufacture what’ 
he wants or prefers in competitive circum- 
stances is provided through Product Devel- 
opment based on R & D. Empirically, 19 out 


` 
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of 20 new cigarette brands internationally 
fail: Your Company endeavours to reduce 
thig rate of mortality, and thus avoid waste, 
by sophisticated Product Development: in 
the recent past 6 out of 8 new brands 
have been accepted by consumerm Every 
brand has been developed 100% In India, 
none of them are International brands, sales 
outside India of any of [TC brands represent 
the Company's exports. The Product Devel- 
opment and Innovation is entirely indigenous 
based on Sclentific, Technological, Market 
and Consumer Research conducted by the 
Company's experta tn ther several R & D 
disciplines. !t needs to be stressed, that, bulk 
manufacture starts only after Consumer 
acceptance has been confirmed, to the 
extent this [s possible, through initial R&D’s 
Pilot Plant sample production. Product 
Development Research ıs continuous. 


2. R & D.—Product Quality 

Quite apart from normal Quality Control, 
Consumer Service to ensure advances in 
Quality and Itz maintenance Involve very 
speciflé R & D. In the first instance, Research 
evaluations are used to set standards cover- 
ing phystcal and other characteristics as, 
simple though it may seem, the finished pro- 
duct complex, necessitating optimum 
balance of a multitude of dimensions. Pro- 
gress in Quality Standards is aided by R & D 
improving the basc raw material, improvi- 
sing protective packaging materials, analytl- 
cal blending, innovating procesa and pro- 
duction technology including such technical 
aspects as are termed CTC, Bulking for 
marrying of the tebaccos, Blending Bins, 
moisture control and overcoming the highly 
hygroscopic ‘nature of tobaccos This is 
camed forward to Researching the effects of 
travel on inputs into the factory, the infesta- 
tion free standards of storage and the effect 
of transportation on the finished goods at 
various stages. The Quality Information 
Service and the setting up of systems for 


measuring and controlling the quality of 
incoming materials, the GIS monrtonng in 
the factory and regular R & D market 
samples analysis are a continuous process in 
pursurt of better Qualrty. 

3 R & D.—Giving Consumers Better 

Value 

A variety of A & D helpa to give Consu- 
mers better valua. These include Researched 
inputs to Improve productivity, Research 


Value Analysis for economic purchase of ` 


materials, reducing waste through process 
Research, Innovating waste utllisatian to 
reduce cost, Industrial Personnel Research 
to avoid costs of Industral unrest, using 
economic sources and production planning 
with the aid of Operatiéns Research, the 
QIS Service In factories alding economic 
production with the ad of both static equip- 
ment as well as electronic Inspactlon/detec- 
tion systems and better debbie) A Pilot 
Industrial Engineering Research Cell has 
been set up in one factory and these will be 
extended These verlous R & D inputs 
collectively assist lowering of cost providing 
botter value for consumers. 
E: FUTURE 

As to the future, the Cigarette Industry 
has avast potential | plead that Government 
Policy achieve increasing Revenue with 
unleashing of growth within which every 
member of the industry can prosper. Simi- 
larly, | predict that your Company's Export 
Diston will continue to expand encouraged 
by the recognition as an Export House The 
diversification project for setting up Hotels In 
Delhi, Agra and Madras has received Central 
Government clearance In sanctioning this 
scheme Government has made favourable 
mention of the forelgn exchange earnings 
that would accrue and also of the fact that 
ITC ts eschewing any form of foreign colla- 
boration The delay of two yaars in obtain- 


~ ing sanction is unfortunate Now, however, 


rapid steps ate being taken for implementa- 
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tion of this project and construction work 
will commence shortly. The tournst inflow 
into India has been growing at a fast rate 
and the project will alleviate, to some extent, 
the shortage of hotel accommodation The 
other active area of diversification is Marine 
Products. Your Company has for the past 
two years bean engaged tn exporting Marine 
Products with such success that within 
this short pernod of time it has emerged as 
one of the largest exporters tn India in this 
line Encouraged by this progress, your 
Company now proposes to expand its opera- 
tions by setting up three processing factories 
and acquiring a fleet of trawlers For techno- 
economie considerations, ag well as to pro- 
mote Natrona! Interest. it is proposed to 
locate the factories in backward areas. The 
necessary applications have been made to 
Government and clearance is expected 
shortly. The growth of the Marina Products 
Industry in India has been phenomenal, with 
exports increasing from Rs 3 crores in 1962 
to Rs 60 crores in 1973 Given the proper 
Inputs, thle Industry has the potential of be- 
coming one of the largest earners of foreign 
exchange for the country. Your Company 
has every confidence that it will be able to 
play an increasing role in the rapidly devel- 
oping export field, 

In conclusion, | have every hope and 
confidence [n the future. With the freedom, 
which undoubtedly exists, to operate and 
grow within the parameters of Government 

olicias and directions, | can see the usher- 
ng im of new economic dimensions for your 
Company. In this context, I am of the viaw 
that one of the main strengths of your 
Company lies In the sustained efforts of the 
Stalf and Workmen, the goodwill of the 
trade and consumers, and the confidence of 
the Shareholders and | would like to thank 
them ali for their continued support. 


This doas not purport to be a report of the 
proceedings of the Annual General Meeting. 





HARD JOB, HALF DONE (continued from page 34) 


India-Bangladesh Joint Declara- 


tion, even if delayed, as the 
basis for talks. It also explains 
the reasons behind the conscious 
efforts made to avoid their total 
breakdown and agreement to 
resume them after a short pause. 

Yet, one would find the Pak- 
istan Government not being 
clear about what it wants ac- 
tually done. Mr Bhutto's decla- 
ration of Pakistan’s adherence 
to the principles of honour and 
justice does not take into ac- 
count those who are vitally in- 
volved, and that honour and 
justice can be redeemed without 
much difficulty if he were a 
little more consistent in his pro- 
nouncements and actions. 

The honour and justice for 
the people of Pakistan cannot 
be any different from those of 
the peoples of India and Bangla- 
desh. The realisation of this 
principle is possible only in @ 
situation of cooperation and 
peaceful relations between the 
peoples of the three countries 
of the subcontinent. Opening up 


42 


old wounds. or indulging in 
futile attempts to restore what 
has disappeared for all times, 
can be a pastime of only those 
who have never thought or ac- 
ted in terms of the people’s well 


being. 
9 


HAT really impresses one 
in Rawalpindi is the com- 
mon ‘man’s guileless approach 
to the rather complicated issu- 
es that divide the peoples of the 
three countries—Pakistan, India 
and Bangladesh. 

For him, the most important 
thing is peaceful conditions to 
pursue his avocation, somehow 
manage to exist and provide for 
his family, while looking as- 
kance at the tall modern build- 
ings where he has no entry, the 
luxurious limousines that pass by 
with the speed of a tornado, 
and the well-dressed, well-fed 
men and women who appear 
to have been ordained by some 
unseen power to enjoy all the 
good things of life. 


Are they any way different 
from the common man in Delhi 
or Dacca? Do they have any 
special talent or the want of it, 
which is different from those in 
India and Bangladesh? 

At every step one is made 
conscious that despite being in 
three different countries as a 
result of history’s cruel indif- 
ference, they have a very defi- 
nite commonness of life and 
outlook. They have to endure 
the same difficulties, struggle 
against the same adverse situa- 
tions, and nurture the same 
hopes of being able to over- 
come their misfortunes at some 
distant future, 

And how powerful this strug- 
gle for a better life will be if 
we, the peoples of India, Pakis- 
tan and Bangladesh, were to 
exert together—for, the fact of 
our common past and com- 
mon goal cannot be denied. 
Those who stand in the way of 
realising it will be one day swept 
away, but must we prolong the 
period of agony? . 
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About half a million 


villages need the power 
to see light 


so we’re becoming power conscious 


We're aware of the possibilities of nuclear developing Indian technical talents. It’s been 
power. And we’re developing new capabilities to our job for 30 years. Right now we have 
foster its growth. After all, 1200 MW nuclear over 10,000 people. That excludes another 
power can energise 25,800 additional tube wells; 10,000 or more, who work in the 600 ancillary 
produce annually phosphatic fertilizer (206,000 units we have assisted and developed over 
tonnes P205) nitrogenous fertilizer (370,000 the years. And each year we find we need 


tonnes N) and 50,000 tonnes aluminium; generate more people to pool their talents with us. 
employment on farms for 1.4 million people; 


result in additional agricultural production of 9.4 
million tonnes of foodgrain, 1.8 million tonnes 
potatoes, 11.2 million tonnes sugarcane. How do 
we know? From a study made in Western 

U.P. So we’re using our energies to manufacture 
equipment that has never been made in India 
before—steam generators, end shields 
and calandrias for the atomic 
plants in Rajasthan and Madras 
—— equipment that means more 
power for our people. 










Power production is one field a n Eis 
of our activity. Power Control i 
is another. We design and € 
manufacture a wide range of switch- 
gear to control power. We do it by 
adapting foreign technology. And by 
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The year 1972-73 has been a year of headlines 
for Hindustan Steel. The performance of the 
plants have been heartening—topping for the 
first time the 4 million tonne mark. Solutions 
were found to many outstanding problems 

oa ; and bottlenecks, 
At BHILAI,'several units exceeded their 
rated capacities, while ROURKELA, in spite ' 
of the roof collapse in 1971, crossed the one 
,.- million tonne mark 
creditably. DURGAPUR 
performed better than it 
has done in the last six or 
seven years. Production 
and despatches at the 
ALLOY STEELS PLANT 
were the highest achieved ever, 

All this was made possible because 
of the hard work of our steelmen, 
who were helped by better equipment 

availability, commendable Coke Ovens 
performance, capital repairs, improved 
maintenance measures, higher 
production in the mines, and better 
transportation facilities. 
Motivated by this, and an atmosphere 
congenial to productivity, our steelmen 
are meeting the challenge of the 
nation’s steel objectives. 


We hope to achieve—and even better 
our 1972-73 production performance— 
provided factors like coal, power 
supply and transportation do not 

prove constraints. With confidence 
we are reaching out for more steel. 
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‘WE ARE REACHING THE ST; 


WHERE THE FIRST FRUITS 

n OF TECHNOLOGY TRIGGER 

A GENERAL DEMAND FOR 
MORE TECHNOLOGY” 


INDIRA GANDHI 


in 1954, BEL was sat up to bring the first 
fruits of electronic technology to the country. 


Since then, there has been rapid growth of 

electronics, with BEL playing the leading 

role — providing the latest equipment and 

components through innovation, design and 

er, development, and indigenisation... meeting 

Nig Steps the needs of users like Defence, Police, Railways, 
en Broadcasting both Radio and TV, Entertainment 

Electronics, Aviation and Medicine. 















And in years to come, BEL will keep its promise 
of continuing to trigger the growth of electronic 
technology, as its humble contribution towards 
the progress of the country. 


Every day in many ways 
BEL serves you better and bette?. 
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CREST PERM T HAIR DYE HAD YOU GUESSING. 
- Pe eee 3 Crest restores the natural colour of 
7] hair. Recaptures your young looks. 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 


a $ away or brush off. Equally effective 
E on wet or dry hair. Touch up stray 
§ : grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
oe a Both dye and stick available in two 
Do, popular colours : Black and Dark 
7 rown. 


A QUALITY R | ween For expert advice on good grooming 


PRODUCT OF write to : 
CREST ADVISORY SERVICE, 


P. O. Box No. 440, NEW DELHL 





Reaching petroleum products l 
- wherever needed 


With a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, millton kilolitres of products 
and distribution network, indiano! ensures that products during 1971 72 thus meeting 
Indianoil maintains an are delivered wherever nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
uninterrupted flow of needed. All modes of product requirements of the 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed country—serving.the nation in 
the nation into service—coastal tankers, its development plans as well 
With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, as in defence efforts. z 


installations, bulk depotsand tank trucks and tank carts. 
aviation fuel stations, and over Indianoi! marketed about 14 
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New Frontier of Struggle 


lt" has almost becomé a truism to say that the 
nation today faces an acute economic crisis. 
Many would paint this as the gloomiest year since 
Independence. 

In terms of the common man’s livelihood, there is 
no doubt that these are very hard days. The rise in 
prices of essential commodities, combined with the 
widening of economic disparities between the afflu- 
ent few and the dispossessed many, cannot but 
lead to discontent in many sections of the people— 
from the housewife to the loco driver, from the 
school teacher to the hospital doctor. 

Side by side the ravages of black-money, unearned 
accumulation of the tycoons and the fast-growing 
enrichment of the rural rich have brought out 
sharply the acute contrast in the life of the nation. 
In fact, while Jinnah’s two-nation theory is 
exploded by the compulsions of history, inside our 
country itself the contours of the Two Nations— 
as Disraeli described the confrontation between the 
rich and the poor—are coming out sharp and clear 
every day. ' 

This has its own dialectics. On the one hand, 
the social contradictions are accentuated and there- 
by the very fabric of national unity is in danger 
of being damaged, if not destroyed. On the other 
hand, out of these growingly embittered social rela- 
tions there is bound to come out new forces that 
shall transform this system, using the power of 
mass consciousness, and bring about a better social 
order where inequalities could be reduced, if not 
eliminated, and with it, would come a stronger 
sense of national unity. 

What this country is witnessing today is not 
merely the accumulation of discontent spreading to 
all sections of people but along with it and out of it 
the possibilities or emergence of a new confidence 
to combat forces that thrive on the misery of the 
millions and are the real disruptors of nation’s united 
strength. It is in this context that one has to assess 
the present situation in India. While mass discontent 
` has spread, out of disenchantment with the inability 
of the powers that be to fulfil their pledge of 
Garibi Hatao, one cannot but notice that there is 
a striking growth in mass consciousness. which has 
permeated not only the aecredited sections of the Left 
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but a large body of ranks of the ruling party itself. 
If the prices have risen as never before in the last 
thirty years, so have the stirrings in the Congress 
also in magnitude which its leadership has never 
faced since Independence. These two developments 
constitute the totality of the present Indian reality: 
to look at the one and turn the blind eye at the 
other will only be reaching a half-truth and there- 
fore misleading. 

The unrest among the millions has such explosive 
potentialities that even the parties of the Right try 
to play the populist game of mouthing pseudo- 
radical slogans, because they have found that their 
open propaganda in defence of the vested interests 
had led them to disaster in the last five years. To 
hold on to a mass base they have to talk ina 
language which sounds radical. Inside the Congress 
also, the conservative elements preferred not to go 
in for unabashed anti-Communism in the style of 
Sardar Patel; they plead for “pragmatism which 
is the cover for the defence of the status quo. All 
this points to one single lesson: the Right in this 
country has no hope of making any headway with 
a frankly reactionary manifesto. It has to masquer- 
ade itsetf asa radical. 

With the accentuation of social tensions, the 
vested interests, whether in the industrial sphere or 
in the rural sector, find themselves more and more 
isolated as their misdeeds get exposed with the 
stepped-up vigilance of the common people. The 
vested interests find it difficult to form a united 
front of their own. Each section of it tries to pro- 
tect its own interests. The kulak lobby demands 
ceiling on urban property, the Big Business laments 
that it alone is taxed while there is no agricultural 
income-tax. 

This is not to say that there is no interlinking 
between the rural rich and the industrial magnate. 
There are many instances of accumulated capital in 
the form of black-money being passed on from one 
sector to the other. At the same time, it has to be 
realised that in the face of the social tensions which 
haye been fast spreading over the length and breadth 
of this country, it is not possible for the vested 
interests to put up a united resistance. This is the 
basic reason why their political agents, the veterans 
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of the Right, could not translate into reality theic 
, dream of a Grand Alliance. History teaches that 
in the face of mass awakening, the vested interests 
cannot put up a united front—unless the focces of 
the Left make the mistake of going in for adven- 
turism. f 

The historical significance’of Smt Indira Gandhi’s 
phenomenal rise in popularity lies in the fact that 
the contradictions in the ruling Congress-grew to 
such an extent that the rift between the aspirations 
of the ranks and the reactionary status-quo politics 
of the leadership could not but result in a parting 
of the ways. Smt Gandhi emerged as the key figure 
in the drama because she parted company with the 
reactionary Syndicate leadership and threw ın her 
lot with the utges of the Congress ranks which in 
their turn reflected: the overwhelming mass mood. 
Looking at this development from a different angle, 
one has to recognise’ that Smt Gandhi could play 
' this role of destiny mainly because the Left forces, 
by and large, disunited and constricted in the over- 
all understanding of the- ndtional situation, could 
not, at the crucial moment, provide the alternative 
leadership that was expected of them. 

The crisis that has overtaken the Congress despite 
the phenom2nal mass support it could register less 
than two years ago, is essentially a political dilemma 
that ıs bound to arise ina multi-class party. Des- 
pite the purge of 1969, the agents of the vested 
interests have stuck on like leeches to the regener- 
ated Congress. They have been astute enough not 
to mount a frontal offensive against the radical. 
programme of the Congress but have b2en working 
silently through various agencies including a section 
of the leadership, to undermine and discredit the 
radical programme undertaken by the Congress. The 
land reform measures have been passed dutifully, 
but in the sphere of implemantation they have, 
produced very little of tangible results. The evic- 
tion of shareccoppers continues. The MRTP Act 
has almost becom? a cover for intensified irregu- 
larities of the Big Business Houses. The shortcom- 
ings of the public sector have been magnified by the 
organs of the private sector sò that it could be 
discredited. While the burra sahib management of 
these public enterprises stand in the way of better 
industrial relations, trade unionism, on its part, his 
yet to assert its role as the lever of economic devel- 
opment instead of being confined to the narrow 
grooves of economism. Corruption of political 
elements has been extended by the Money Bags with 
a view to scuttle the direction and the functioning 
of genuine radical politics. Sri Krishan Kant’s 
warning on this score has came not a-day too soon. 

All this is not to bə misconstrued as accretion 
to the strength of the vested interests but as a 
measure of the desperation in the face of rising muss 
consciousness all over the country. 

The desperation of vested interests, by itse'f can- 
not be the motive force of progress. The bjective 
conditions in India today are favourable for a radical 
breakthrough in economic and social spheres. But 
the subjective political element is yet to take the full 
advantage of the situation In the last one vear, 
this contradiction has a>peared clearly. The gap 
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between the expectations of the masses and the capa- 
city. or the readiness of the leadership to fulfil those 
expectations have grown wider. ' 

In fact, the Congress leadership, as it is consti- 
tuted today, is ın astate of confusion; in the field 
of action, it is found to be either dithering or going 
against the tide of mass awakening. The wayerngs 
on the question of the nationalisation of the rice 
trade despite the promise of a good harvest, betrays 
not only vacillation’but the misreading of the 
situation in which the Rightist critics will exploit 
the retreat on the part of the Government. “The 
attempt to use the DIR to put down working-class 
actions has already proved to be a futile exercise, 
and yet there is no sign of the authorities having 
learnt the lesson. Th? unseemly obduracy with 
which Maharashtra Minister Rafiq Zakaria has been 
dealing with the legitimate demands of the doctors— 
with the Centre permitting him to almost run amuck 
—shows how out of touch some of the Congress 
Ministries are with the new temper prevailing in the 
country today. The squabbles among the Congress 
legislators over loaves and fishes of office from Bihar 
to Mysore bring out the undeniable corrosion of-not 
only their sense of values but their capacity to be 
attuned to the needs and urges of the electorate that 
has sent them to the legislature. 

At the same time, one can discern new forces 
coming up. They may not have yet reached the 
centre of the stage but have definitely emerged 
on the political scene. The mass enthusiasm which 
has been unleashed wherever the Congress youth and 
the CPI cadres—jointly or sepacately—have gone in 
for actual anti-hoarding drive is a significant pointer 
to what can be achieved theough determined mass 
action. On many issues, this youth force is capable 
of preventing slide back on the part of the State 
Governments. Side by side, the contrary experience 
is also to be noted: wherever the progressive forces 
have neglected sustained mass activity, the reaction- 
aries have seized the opportunity. Th's is borne 
out very clearly by what has happened in the elections 
to the students’ and the teachers’ bodies in Delhi 
University in which the Jana Sangh has scored, 
largely cashing in on the apathy of the majority not 
turning up to exercise their franchise. 

The battle has thus begun between the forces of 
piogress and the forces of Reaction to capture 
strategic heights in political life. Standstill or 
dithering on the part of the Congress leadership is 
a reflection of its inner contradiction: the vested 
interests, even if they cannot openly put the clock 
The impa- 
tience on the part of the Congress ranks. in many 
parts of the country for going in for mass action is 
a new feature of th? pres2nt situation. What is 
more significant is that in many States they have 
bzen moving in organised formations, ready even to 
fight back the moves of the vested interests inside 
the Congress itself. 

It is this which enjoins new responsibilities upon 
the Left. To think of the Congress as a monolith 
of Reaction 1s as unreal as to expect Smt Indira 
Gandhi personally to deliver the goods. The 
responsible elements in the Left leadership have to 
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take stock of the present situation, taking into 
account the beginnings of organised mass action on 
the part of sections of Congressmen, particularly 
its youth wing. Ifthe Left does not stretch out 
its hand of active cooperation with these ‘elements, 
there js every danger of these being misled or their 
energy dissipated in factional wranglings provoked 
or surreptitiously organised by the reactionaries 
inside the Congress. The Left has also to realise 
that it is only in unity with these forward-looking 
elements inside the Congress that it can forge the 
lever for taking the nation forward. Whether Smt 
Gandhi and her present team will grasp the poten- 
tialities of this new and powerful force, only History 
can show. With her capacity for resilience, she 
may be expected to respond to this new mass urge 
if it is led and organised jointly by the progressives 
both inside and outside the Congress. 
What is of crucial importance for the nation as 
a whole is that this new bond of comradeship has 
to be forged among the progressives, cutting across 
party barriers. The call for mass action is the order 
of the day. Justas the Congressmen, interested in 


national advance, has to shed their prejudices about 
the Communists, the Communists, too, on their 
part, have not only to strive for common action 
with Congressmen, but patiently and «tirelessly to 
break down the barriers between CPI and CPM,.and 
extend the hand of cooperation to the responsive . 


‘elements among the Socialists, on the one hand, and 


the ultra-Left Naxalites, on the other. It is only by 
reaching out to this new frontier of national unity 
for mass mobilisation, that the battle against Reac- 
tion can be fought and won. 

To the success of. this momentous struggle, 
Mainstream will devote itself as it enters the twelfth 
year of its modest but purposeful career. From its 
very birth its watchword has been to strive to 
bring together all the progressives. Today, more 
than ever before, this has become the need of the 
nation if it has to move forward. 


N. C. 
September 6, 1973 
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has received asa birthday gift—the most moving and the most precious—a 
donation of Rs One Hundred to its Fighting Fund from the Madras Harbour 


Workers’ Union. 


It gladdens the heart of every member of the Mainstream 


staff to learn that the workers of the Madras Harbour bave sent in their token 
of fraternal recognition and interest in Mainstream’s battle for survival. 


We would like everyone of our readers and well-wishers to help us as the 
Madras Harbour Workers’ Union has done. 


Please help us by donating as muchas you can, by enrolling subscribers, _ 
and also by getting your friends to help Mainstream. 

Cheques and Money Orders may kindly be made out in the name of 
Mainstream, F-24 Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 


Thank you 


Editor, MAINSTREAM 
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Total Engineering 
for the Steel Industry 


K3 d 
To us "Total Engineering” means the complete technical 
services from picking a site, selecting processes, writing 
specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision, 
fight through commissioning and management 
advice on the project. 


Wo started steel plant consultancy 
services in India'and continue to be 
in the forefront—of new technologies 
like sponge iron, electric furnace 
steel-making and continuous 
casting ; also, net-work planning 
for expediting construction. 


Weare independent, which 
means you get objective 
advice on processes and 
equipment best suited to 
your needs, without being 
tled-down to any particular 
process or equipment. 


We are international, which 
means you get the most 
modern technology, adapted 
to your requirements. 





See 
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M. N. DASTUR & CO. (P) LTD., CALCUTTA 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH, DUSSELDORF, 
Consulting Engineers, i 
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August 31, 1973 


I send my greetings to the 1973 Annual number of the Mainstream. This is 
another milestone in the progress of this journal which has established a reputation 
for serious study of the political, economic and social problems facing the country. 

We gave to ourselves a Constitution in whose preamble is inscribed our 
solemn resolve to secure to all citizens of India social, economic and political 
justice. We have witnessed during these twenty-six years since independence a 
kind of a social revolution taking place. Today, more than at any time before in 
our history, there is a greater awareness that the pace of social progress has to be 
quickened. Political freedom will be incomplete if it does not enable all people 
alike to have the fullest opportunities for social and economic advancement. The 
wide gap that exists between the handful of the privileged upper class and the 
poverty-stricken masses will have to be rapidly removed. The people are 
conscious of their rights and their support to Government policies and programmes 
can no longer be taken for granted. We are a nation on the move and we have to 
set meaningful and clear goals. The common man, we must constantly remind 
ourselves, is a co-sharer in the destiny of the nation, and no one who has the 
good of the country at heart can ignore this fundamental fact. 

The democratic way of living would be in peril if effective action is not taken 
to eradicate quickly some of the evils that afflict the society today. The growing 
unemployment, our inability to ensure the necessities of day to day life to all our 
citizens are among the most challenging problems that we face. Can we depend 
on mere forces of economic development to bring about a satisfactory solution? 

Is it beyond our genius to take steps to reconstruct laws and practices to change 
social patterns and economic behaviour in such a way that the future progress is 
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in the larger interests of the common man and that the process of economic 


` development leads to a New Society? These are the questions that.we must face : 


squarely ard find an afiswer. We cannot escape them nor can we be complacent. 

A desperately poor man feels so helpless that he cannot conceive of any 
change ii his condition. It is only when he has a glimmer of hope that things ` 
can change for the better that he will bestir himself to make an effort. It is our 
task to generate that hope i in the average Indian. It is my view that this will 
happen when growth is tempered with social justice, when the profit motive works - 
in a larger social context and when general welfare rather than personal income l 
becomes“a measure of success, The socialist society that we are building should 
not appear as only an objective to be achieved in the distant future, every step 
and every action that we take and any policy or programme that we adopt £ 
should demonstrably hasten the day when this will become a reality. 

I have repeatedly emphasised that the greatest challenge which India will 
have to face during the seventies is the provision of remunerative and productive 
employment-to its masses. I also see clearly- that employment on this scale can 
only be generated by developing a technology which is relevant to our ‘own 
socio-economic conditions and which promotes a high degree of sel employment. 
This is why I gave the theme “Every Home a Factory and Every Acre a Pasture”? 
as an answer to the employment challenge. 

I hope Mainstream ‘will continue to pay attention to these and other 
crucial problems and mould public opinion on right lines. My best wishes for 
the. success of your endeavours. 


1. i a 
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Why not take a chance 


to see the great rhino ey 


face to face at 





Jaldapara Wild Life Sanctuary 
on the bank of the Torsa river is 

. the home of the rare one-horned rhino. 
And not just rhino ! If you have good luck, you 
can.also see bison, tiger, pea-fowl, pig, 
hog deer and a number of other species all in 
their natural habitat. 


Jaldapara, 155 km from Siliguri is connected 
by rail and road. Just 3 hours drive from the 
Bagdogra Airport | 


Trained elephant will salute you just in front of 
the Lodge. Comfortable accommodation in 

the fully furnished Hollong Forest Lodge 
within the Sanctuary. - 
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For reservation, please contact : 
Divisional Forest Officer 
Utilisation Division 

8, Lyons Range, Calcutta-1 


Phone : 22-2774 OR `“ 
Divisional Forest Officer 
Cooch Behar Division 
Cooch Behar, West Bengal 
Phone : 247 OR : 


Deputy Director of Tourism 
Ajit Mansions. Nehru Road 
Darjeeling 

Phone: 50 Gram Dartour 
















Home (Tourism) Department 
Government of West Bengal 
















SILVER JUBILEE YEAR 
i 25 YEARS OF DEDICATED SERVICE TO THE NATION 
1948-1973 
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Grams “‘AMRUTHAM*’ Phone : 26006. 


THE ARYA VAIDYA PHARMACY (Coimbatore) Ltd: 


Head Office: 366, Trichy Road; Post. Bòx No. 1382, 
. COIMBATORE-641018. 


AN IDEAL HOUSE FOR THE BEST OF AYURVEDIC MEDICINE AND TREATMENTS 


NEW DELHI BRANCH : MADRAS BRANCH : 


23-B, Pusa Road, Karol Bagh 


Phone : 585687 Phone: 85752 





OTHER BRANCHES : CALICUT-1 (Moideenpalli Road); CALICUT-2 (Sub Jail Road); CALICUT-1 
. (Halva Bazaar Road); TRICHUR-1; ERNAKULAM; COCHIN 16; PONNANI; 
CANNANORE-1 (Pillayar Koil Road}; CANNANORE-2 (Near Civil Station); 
PALGHAT-1: ALATHUR; KANJIKODE; CO!IMBATORE-12 (Gandhipuram) 
& EDAPPAL AND: MORE THAN 150 AGENCIES & STOCKISTS. 


FACTORY : KANJIKODE, PALGHAT DIST. (Kerala State) 
NURSING HOME : RAMANATHAPURAM, COIMBATORE-18 


QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS ‘AVAILABLE AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 


1 


For further details, please contact :— 


P. V. RAMA VARIER, Arya Vaidyan l P. V. CHANDRASEKHARA VARIER, 
Chief Physician & Whole-Time Director 
Managing Director 
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140-A, Gaudia Mutt Road, Royapettah 
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Our 
Utopias 


M. CHALAPATHI RAU 
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WE are all socialists, have been socialists, shall be 
socialists. We are also utopians. There is 
something in this ancient land which makes mytho- 
logy of realities. Every Plan reflects the dream of 
the planner and becomes almost a day-dream. Day- 
dreaming is like the dust in which we dwel . 

The India of Gandhi’s dreams. What was it? 
It was idyllic, a pastoral paradise. The India of) 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s dreams. What was it? It was 
an industrial paradise, with vast open spaces. The 
India of Indira Gandhi’s dreams ? It isa mixture 
of the two. 

Ido not know the India of my dreams. It is 
neither a land of luxury nor of austerity, an Indian 
version of the Soviet Union or an Indian version of 
Chinese mobs mobilised for building dams perpe- 
tually and with millions and millions of bowls of 
rice from which greedy eyes shove in an austere 
measure of food equitably. I think of equality, of 
course, and liked the demonstration of Chinese 
ministers and chaprasis in similar uniforms queuing 
up at the toilette, where Peking Opera was going on. 
But I could not disagree with Khrushchev when he 
said possession of a pair of boots was better socia- 
lism than possession of one boot. 

If socialism means equitable satisfaction of end- 
less wants, it has no permanent shape and can at 
some stage come to temporary terms with capitalism 
or it must mean a forseeable stalemate of austerity 
and egalitarianism, in which everyone gets one egg. 
That is why Vedantic socialism stops somewhere 


. and does not look to an endless quest. That is the 


mixture of Mill and Marx, the Upanishads and 
Engels in most Marxists. The real becomes the 
unreal and the unreal becomes the real, till even the 
planners do not know what they are planning for, 
and every Plan becomes an utopia, sustained by 
statistics, 

The Republic has not been explained as an ex- 
pressive political concept ‘and so has not excited 
the people. A republic is merely not something 
which is not a monarchy—it is the power of the 
people constituted into a state, as it was understood 
to be by the Latin word republica. Neither Greek 
city states nor ancient Indian republics were-states 
in the modern sense. Plato’s “Republic? from 
which poets were excluded, was an idealised picture 
of one of the overseas settlement of Periclean 
Athens, but it became, inspite of Aristotle’s refu- 
tation, the model of a socialist utopia. More’s 
“Utopia”? was far more advanced, an autocratic 
communist setting, with a community of gods, a 
national system of education, the rule of work for 
all, the philosophy in which the good of the indivi- 
dual is sacrificed to the common good, but with 
slavery and monarchy too. 

Coming from Greek, the word ‘‘utopia’’ means 
literally “nowhere”. Since More chose it as the 
name of a far distant island on which he built an 
ideal commonwealth of his imagination, it has come 
to mean a society or state free from human imper- 
fections. From being of literary or intellectual 
interest, it has come to be of sociological interest. 
Plato’s motives were authoritarian and More, a 
product of the Renaissance, had something of 
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intellectual and social motivation. The characteristic 


-Renaissance utopia has something of humanism. In 


many cases, it meant medievalism. 

In the economic and political readjustments of 
subsequent centuries, utopias acquired political 
orientation, especially with the French Revolution. 
- There were Baleuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cabot and 
Owen and other anti-bourgeois reformers who 
acquired the label of utopian socialists. Engels 
rebuked them pointedly by making fun of those who 
sought to reorganise society on abstract ideas. 
Under scientific socialism, definite objectives have 
to be carried out at a given stage of history ina 
given social complex, not on fabrication of ideal 
societies. There has to be a precise analysis of 
social forces, and that is what is missing in our 
Plans. But though utopian socialism has been 
shown to be utopian, the utopian mind and the 
utopian spirit remain. 


Liberating Role 


Bacon’s New Atlantis had an aggressive faith in 
the liberating-role of science with a predilection for 
authoritarianism. Harrington’s The Commonwealth 
of Oceans had its influence on the constitution 
makers of the United States. There were Campa- 
nella’s “City of the Sun” and other fanciful, witty, 
and satirical utopias, which gave political scientists 
the guidance of theory in studying political practice. 

People will always probably need utopias. There 
can be no end to dreaming of ideal state, and even 
the Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles 
of the Indian Constitution do not approach the 
ideal. There is little scope for illusions in a bitterly 
disillusioned world, but the present discontents are 
to some extent related to the illusions with which 
much Indian political thinking is invested. When 
’ people talk of socialism, they are starry-eyed, and 
no programme can satisfy the theorising socialist. 
The social and economic content which the Indian 
Republic is acquiring has still something of a dream 
quality, and it will take many years for the Indian 
people not only to acquire the necessary class con- 
tent, without which there can be no classlessness, 
but to feel the sensation of the power of the 

republic. 
` The beginnings of socialist thinking, derided as 
utopian socialism by Marx, are traced to Fourier, 
Saint-Simon and Owen. It was thought that 
industry had not developed in their time and that 
the problem of the prolétariat had not been grasped. 
Utopian socialism has been re-examined in recent 
times, and Sri Jayaprakash Narayan has many 
forerunners in the faith in a renewal of society by 
the formation of small organic communities, each 
of which would be autonomous in its given sphere. 
It can be contended that it is of no avail to call 
utopian what has not yet been tested. Utopianism 
may be fabrile, and scientific socialism alone 
inspires hope and fear, but if the choice is between 
socialism which has appeal to reason, justic, and 
the will of man to recognise society and socialism 
which has to-be brought about dialectically within 
industrial processes, the ancient rivalry need not 
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come to an end. 

The aberrations and incompleteness of either 
socialisms have been well known. Saint-Simon was 
supposed to have ‘‘half understood, half guessed at 
society for the first time in its full power, in all its 
elements and contradictions’’; according to Saint- 
Simonists, the state was the confederacy of all 
workers and of industrial associations. To Fourier, 
the social unit was the be-all and end-all and a way 
out of the legacy of the French Revolution, which 
had not conceded the right of association and had 

prohibited trade unionism. Owen’s outlook was 
Henved from practice, experiment and epxerience; 
he pressed not necessary for common ownership but 
for communising of property with equality of rights 
and opportunities. Proudhon, who was against 
centralism and federalism, wanted political order to 
be based om economic rights. Kropotkin believed 
neither in equalisation nor in final fixation; he 
worked for ‘‘the fullest development of individuality 
combined with. the highest development of free 
association in all its aspects, in all possible degrees, 
and for all conceivable purposes”. His anarchy was 
not absence of government but absence of domina- 
tion. The attempts at restructuring society, chartism, 
cooperatives, and experimental settlements received 
a setback when Marx made mincemeat of what he 
damned as utopian, socialism. 
trace the course of Marxism-Leninism. 
seem any other means to 
adequate thereafter. 


It did not 
socialism would be 


People’s Power 


Where are the political theorists in this country 
where most thinking is left to the political parties? 
Are there even some utopians? There is too much 
of practice and too little of theory, unless studies 
in public administration can be called theory of any 
kind. Most dissertations come from foreigners. 
Indian republicanism has no expounders, no 
thinkers, mo serious critics. Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan brought out a well-constructed thesis, 
which he did not claim to be original and which was 
derived Targely from what Marx called utopian 
socialism. What has scientific socialism to offer? 
The people are left to think of either parish pump 
politics, small and big economic grievances, or 
power seizure b} petty means. 

If the Indian Republic is to develop robustness, 
the people must be helped to realise the majesty and 
the responsibility that inhere in every citizen of the 
Republic, not merely the politicians, the intellectuals, 
the industrialists, the public servants, but the school 
teachers, the office clerks, the small traders, the 
workmen, the peasants. Few people yet have an 
idea of the power that is theirs to use, particularly 
against the vested interests. 

Without resistance and advance, we shall get 
lost in a labyrinth of our own ideas, glittering and 
confusing like Place de le Concorde in Paris at night 
where people were guillotined once. It is an escape 
into an endlessly confusing and comforting nothing. 
Like a Festival of Hindi films. 
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It is not necessary to. 


Equalisation 
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Education 
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W 7E have committed ourselves to create a socialist 


society in India ; and for this purpose, to bring 
about social transformation. Among the steps - 
which must be taken to bring about such transfor- 
mation, one may accord high priority to the 
establishment of an educational system which 
provides equality of educational opportunity and 
a consequential employment policy which tries to 
equalise economic opportunities as well. It is, 
therefore, necessary to examine the extent to which 
our socialist objectives are being, or can be, achie- 
ved through the existing educational and employ- 
ment policies. ; 

We have so far been trying to equalise eduea- 
tional opportunities through three main programmes: 
(a) expansion of facilities at all stages; (b) pro- 
vision of free education at the primary and secon- 
dary stages; and (c) maintenance of low fees in 
higher education. Along with this may be mentioned 
reservation of seats for the Scheduld Castes and 
Tribes students, and the provision of a certain 
number of scholarships for the weaker sections 
of the community. The programme. of positive 
discrimination such as nutrition for the child in 
the age-group 0-6, free supply of school books 
and school meals, adequate number of scholarships 
(including placement and provision of hostels), and 
individual attention and tuition which really are 
the more effective tools for equalisation of educa. 
tional opportunity are still very limited. 

Our prestigious institutions, whether univere 
sities, colleges, technical and medical institutions 
or high quality schools, tend. to bar access to the 
Poorer sections of the community either in the_ 
name of “merit” or because these are beyond their 
economic means. As a result, the equalisation 
of educational opportunity that we actually achieve 
is far too meagre in proportion to the total invest- 
Ment in education. There is so little appreciation 
of this important aspect of our educational system 
that some detailed examination is called for. 


II 


LET us begin with the child in the age-group 0-6. 

It has now been well established that nutri- 
tional deficiencies in this critical age when the 
brain deyelops rapidly, may lead to permanent 
damage which may not be cured by any remedial 
measures in later years. This obviously implies 
that millions of children from the under-nourished, 
weaker sections of society never get a proper start 
in life. The need to develop a programme of 
comprehensive pre-school development for at least 
the most deprived sections of the society is thus 
both obvious and urgent. i 

In elementary education, our main emphasis 
at present is on providing adequate facilities in 
all areas so as to. bring a school within easy acces- 
sible distance from the home of every child. 
Ancillary services like free supply of books and 
meals are still far too limited. What happens, 
therefore , in actual practice is that our elementary 
education system is more availed of by the haves 
than by the weaker sections whose children do not 
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go to school at all, or even if they go, drop out at 
vorious points-as soon as they are required to work 
at home or outside. Out of every 100 children in 
the society, 20 never go to school at present. Of 
the remaining 80, only 20 remain in school by the 


time class VIII is reached, and the bulk of these. 


come from the well-to-do classes. 

Secondly, even those children of the weaker 
sections who remain at school do not profit as much 
out of it as the children of the well-to-do classes 
do; and their progress generally remains inferior 
because the entire curriculum, as well as the 
methods of teaching and examination, are geared 
to the latter group of children who have the 
additional advantage of good home backgrounds 
and assitance from parents or private tuition. The 
very:fact that our elementary schools function 
only on a full time basis implies that elementary 
education is literally denied to the children of the 
poor who are required to work and cannot attend 
school on a whole-time basis. 

In“‘secondary education also, the same con- 
ditions become aggravated. The children from the 
well-to-do sections easily proceed to higher edu- 
cation because they can afford the expenses, and 
the opportunity costs are either marginal or non- 
existent. For children from the poorer families, 
the situation is exactly the opposite, and there is 
no adequate programme of scholarships to out- 


weigh these handicaps. The programme of making 
secondary education free has benefitted not so 
much:the weaker sections, as the urban middle 


classes (or the well-to-do in rural areas) who have 
a secondary school in the neighbourhood. More- 
over, the children of the well-to-do generally get 
into good school and those of the poorer people 
into the weaker schools so that the gap between 
them becomes, if anything, even wider than at the 
elementary stage. - a . 
In higher education, the situation , becomes even 
worse and the inequalities increase further. The 
vast bulk of the students at this stage (about 90 to 
95 per cent) come from the top 10 per cent of the 
society. As most institutions of higher education 
are in urban areas and the programmes of scholar- 
ships is compratively weak, they tend to favour 
the urban middle and upper classes' at the cost of 
the weaker sections. What is ever worse, the 
children of the well-to-do monopolise almost all 
the good institutions and courses, creating a situa- 
tion wherein the students from the weaker 
sections necessarily crowd the less useful courses. 
This happens even when the selections for admis- 
sion are made on the basis of merit, because the 
concept of “merit” itself is strongly based in 
favour of the urban middle and upper classes. 
For instance, the Education Commission found 
that 87 per cent of the students in JITs came from 
families with an income of Rs 500 per month or 
more. Similarly, a study of the admissions to the 
Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, has’ 
shown that boys from well-to-do families have 
a much better chance of admission than the others. 
The low fees are, therefore, a subsidy not so much 
l 













cfe HOPE COMES TO 


Pall. A village in Ratu Block of Ranchi 
district in Bihar. It is tike most other villages - 
in India. Life flows at a slow pace as it had 
done for ages. Farmers raise only one crop. 
Artisans languish for want of finance. 7 


Things began to look up when UBI 
recently adopted a cluster of villages in 
Ratu Block for development. Pall Is 
one of them. UBI has assisted farmers 
to ralsa a second crop. Result Is 
encouraging. Now, a big well is under 
construction. Irrigation water will 
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ensure multiple cropping. Marginal 
farmers raise poultry with UBI help to 
supplement thelr meagre income. 

UBI also finances basket makers, retail 
traders, tailors, blacksmiths and , 
sitversmiths of Pali. 1 


Pali is only one of many such schemes 
undertaken by UBI, Village uplift 

is an important plank of UBI 

programme of assisting development 

of national economy. ; 


United Bank of India 


(A Government of India Undertaking) 
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to the weaker sections for whom it is intended, 
but for those who are already well-off. 

A word about private schools and private 
tuitions, both of which operate in favour of the 
haves. The private high-fee charging schools are 
almost exclusively the privilege of the top rich 
classes; and it is through them that these classes 
capture important positions and jobs and perpetuate 
their privilege. The institution of private tuitions 
also favours well-to-do as against the weaker 
sections. In fact, the teaching profession will have 
to seriously examine whether, in resorting to the 
practice, it is really serving the cause of equality 
or of privilege. 

The absence of non-formal education at the 
secondary and university stages make it almost 
exclusively a privilege of the well-to-do section, the 
children from which need not work. At the same 
time, it prevents all persons, who were compelled 
by poverty to enter the labour force at an early 
age, from improving their educational qualifications 
through private study, correspondence courses or 
part-time education. This is one more factor 
which discriminates against the weaker sections of 
the society and handicaps them in respect of secon- 
dary and higher education. 

It is, thus, obvious that the existing system is 
far more effective in strengthening privilege than 
in equalising educational opportunity. As itisa 
single-point entry, sequential and full-time system 
of education, it unduly favours these children who 
are better fed, who start earlier, and whose families 
_ have the necessary stamina to keep them longer at 
school. 

In such a system, the scales are heavily weighted 
against a child who is underfed, who starts later, 
who has little or no support at home, and for 
whom opportunity costs of education rise sharply 
as he grows older and compel him to “drop out” 
atsome point or the other. Even when sucha 
child does succeed in continuing at school, his 
progress is “poor” (this is unrelated to his native 
talent), because the entire system is heavily oriented 
to an urban middle-class culture. The ‘‘real” and 
“largest” beneficiaries of this educational system 
are, therefore, not the underprivileged groups, but 
the more well-to-do sections of society. 


III 


LE us see what happens when a young person 
completes his education and tries to enter the 
employment market. To what extent are employ- 
ment opportunities equalised at present ? 

The picture on this 
worse. Given equal education, a young man from 
the weaker sections of the community (for whom 
even this “equal” education has meant a far greater 
effort and sacrifice) finds that he compares unfavo- 
urably on “merit” with a young person from the 
well-to-do sections, because ‘“‘merit” as defined by 
examination marks (or by the grace of speech and 
manners in an interview) is heavily weighed against 
him. Inan even larger number of cases, he finds 
that his competitor is a person from the well-to-do 
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count is probably even ° 


classes who has received education for a longer 
period and can, therefore, beat him out of com- 
petition from his position of vantage, although 
this ‘‘higher” education of the well-to-do competitor 
has no relevance to the job. For instance, ina 
competition for the post ofa clerk (for which BA 
is an over-qualification and should really be 
regarded asa disqualification) a matriculate from 
the weaker sections finds himself squeezed out by 
graduates from the richer families; and so on. 

There is also a third aspect. In our situation, 
“who knows whom” isso important a factor in 
employment that when the choice lies, let us say, 
between two graduates of equal merit, one from 
the weaker and the other from the well-to-do social 
groups, the latter has a decidedly better chance of 
getting selected. 

Even in the employment sphere, therefore, the 
scales are still tilted heavily in favour of the haves. 
Any study of the “level” of jobs held by the 
children of the well-to-do and their ‘‘average’’ 
earnings in comparison with corresponding data 
for the weaker sections of the society will fally 
bear this out. Even the existing wage structure 
and the discrimination in rewards and status bet- 
ween the white collar and the manual jobs is 
weighted heavily against the weaker sections. 


IV 


war then is the remedy for a situation of this 
type ? It is obvious that a stage has now been 
reached when a mere emphasis on expansion and 
free or low-cost education will not be able to 
achieve equality of educational opportunity. What 
is wanted isa vigorous or even aggressive, pro- 
gramme of positive discrimination in favour of the 
weaker sections of the society. 

At the pre-school stage, we have to develop a 
comprehensive programme of development (nutri- 
tion, health services including immunisation, 
referral, welfare and education) to cover at least the 
most deprived section of the community. At the 
elementary stage, the existing system should be 
drastically transformed by permitting lateral 
multiple entries and part-time education for those 
who are compelled to work: The entire class-bias 
of the present curriculum has to go and a mass 
bias has to be introduced by involving the students 
in the processes of community life. Similar reforms 
are needed at the secondary and university stages 
as well. 

What is even more important, we must havea 
large programme of establishing quality school in 
which at least half of the seats are reserved for 
students from the weaker sections of the community. 
In every institution, provision will have to be made 
to give individual attention and tuition (where 
necessary) to children from the weaker sections so 
that the deficiencies of their home environment 
are at least partially made up. Programmes of 
non-formal education will have to be developed at 
all stages of education to meet the needs of workers. 

Above all, the programmes of scholarships and 
provision of hostels (combined with placement in 
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good institutions) will have to be expanded very 
largely. The same policies of positive discrimi- 
nation will have to be extended to the employment 
market also, and steps will have to be taken to see 
that the weaker sections of the community have 
their due share of employment at all levels. 


V 


N? education system is ever neutral. When a 

deliberate and massive progromme to the 
contrary is not developed, every educational system 
tends to discharge its’ traditional function of main- 


‘taining the status quo and of strenghthening and 


perpetuating privilege. 

This is what is happening to the present edu- 
cational system to a far greater extent than is 
generally known and the creation of vertical 
mobility of equalising of opportunities is not 
proportionate to the large investments we make in 
the system. What is needed is a planned and 
large-scale action, on the lines indicated above, to 
reverse these trends. Their effectiveness will be 
tremendously enhanced if they are simultaneously 
accompanied by policies of direct equalisation in 
social and economic fields. 





U. P. Smail industries 
Corporation Limited 


(A Government’ of U.P. Undertaking) 
is engaged 
in serving small scale units of the State 
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and continually multi dimensional assistance. 





supplies raw materials—both indigenous & imported. 

imports raw materials on behalf of S.S.I. units. 

supplies machines on hire-purchase. 

runsa marketing scheme for S.S.I. units & registers S.S.I. units for 


government store purchase programme. 
* runs several commercial units. 
* establishes joint projects in backward areas. 


+ 


provides package assistance to entrepreneurs in establishing their units 


in specified Industrial Complexes. 
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FOR BETTER AND CLEANER DELHI 
Let Us Take A Pledge 


@ Keeping in view the current power shortage, I shall try utmost to economise 
on the use of power persoaally and make effective efforts through thé 
undertakings and organisations I am connected with to ensure measures for 
power economy. 


@ I shall make all efforts personally and through the organisations and 
associations I am connected with to help curb wasteful expenditure on food, 
parties and social ceremonies, 


@ Ishall personally and through my associations and - organisations take 
effective steps to fight arbitrary price increases and inflation, hoarding and 
trade malpractices., 


@ I shall try my best to fight violence, communalism and damage to public 
property by anti-social elements. 


@ Through the organisations and associations with which I am connected I shall 
try my best to initiate thinking and action on projects designed to eradicate 
poverty, caste discrimination and social and economic injustice. 


@ I shall fully cooperate with the efforts to make Delhi a better city socially, 
economically and environmentally. 


Institutions and individuals connected with Industry, Trade, Social Work, 
Education, Labour and all walks of life are requested to take this pledge so as 


to ensure the creation of healthy social and physical environs befitting the capital 
of our beloved country. 


Help Us Build An Ideal Capital 


DELHI ADMINISTRATION : DELHI 


PISA PSAP WSCA SSIS ASAI PAP SPA PAA PAP PAAPAP PAPAS] 
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Mass 
Communication 
and 
Development 
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TF mass communication has not developed in India 

during the last twenty-five years as it should 
have, the reason lies in our failure to recognise it 
as a developmental input, an integral limb of the 
developmental infrastructure. Whatever the model 
of development, animation—the construction of a 
development environment from which the country 
receives a continuing impetus for social change— 
is now regarded as an essential component of the 
infrastructure. 

In India, however, we have hitherto taken too 
narrow and parochial a view of the role of informa- 
tion in the development sequence. Information 
has tended to be equated with publicity. While 
publicity is basically a salesmanship job, infor- 
mation is a cerebral concept: it means a continuous, 
active interplay of intelligence and perspectives, 
and it operates at the level of factual, objective 
understanding of the issues and problems built 
into the development process. 

Development is always expensive, agonising, 
and controversial; in the socialist countries, for 
instance, there has been, and continues to be, more 
animated debates and controversies about the 
strategic objectives and tactical thrusts of develop- 
ment than even on major issues of international 
politics. Only a developed mass communication 
infrastructure can physically and intellectually 
involve an entire population in the live issues and 
dynamics of development. 

India’s linguistic and other diversities make it 
all the more difficult to assemble a mass communi- 
cation infrastructure. India is vast as well as 
diverse, more diverse than vast. To reach the 
broad masses of our people, three-fourths of whom 
live in villages, we have to build multilingual 
channels of communication. Even when we have 
established channels of communication in all the 
languages listed in the Constitution, there still 
remain millions of people, inhabiting sprawling 
portions of our land, who speak only their own 
dialects, many of which are still to be alphabetised. 
This is a formidable task upparalleled anywhere 
else in the world. 

Among the pillars on which a communication 
infrastructure can be built, urbanisation and mass 
education are probably the two most important. 
In India the pace of both has been relatively slow. 
With less than 20 percent urbanisation and just 
about 30 percent literacy, the vast body of citizenry 
cannot be reached through the print medium. In 
this social milieu, the press remains part of the 
urban elite “system”; considering the technological, 
economic and cultural problems involved, we are 
not likely to have a print medium breakthrough 
in the near future. The “certified” total circu- 
lation of daily newspapers in the country is less 
than one crore, which means that there are less 
than three newspapers per 100 of our population. 

Shortage of newsprint and paper, the back- 
wardness of printing technology, and the absence 
of a managerial revolution in our newspaper world, 
are among the problems that will countinue for 
some time to prevent the emergence of a truly mass 
circulation press that exists in the advanced 
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countries of the west and in Japan. 

As far as the print medium is concerned, what 
we can do and we are moving ın this direction— 
is to bring to the surface the changes that are 
occuring in the lower reaches of society. Camus 
once remarked: ‘‘Many things are happening, but 
nothing is Changing;’’ it is the task of development 
engineers to transform the happenings into changes. 

The vast majority of the 170 million literates in 
India, and of the one million that are being added 
to this number every year, cannot any longer be 
reached through English, and yet the English 
language newspapers enjoy a social, economic and 
even political status that is becoming increasingly 
desonant with the quantity as well as quality of 
newspaper readership. 

Itis only through the Indian langugages press 
that we can communicate with the vast body of 
- our literate population. The majority of the 
Indian language newspapers are weak in organisa- 
tion, management and editorial direction, and ıt 
is in this direstion that we are firmly moving. At 
the same time, we are anxious to see that no 
monopolistic tendencies grip the fourth estate and 
that the limited resources of newsprint, etc. are 
distributed among the big and small newspapers as 
equally as possible. 

If the signals of the print medium cannot reach 
the broad masses of our people in the near future, a 
communication breakthrough must depend very 
largely on audio-visual media—the sound radio, 
films, and television. In the field of audio-visual 
media, we are currently in the midst of an oncom- 
ing revolution. Nearly 80 percent of our people 
have been brought within the sound radio, and 
about 50 million will come within television signals 
in the next five years. Within the resources avail- 
able, there will also be a systematic attempt to 


increase the output of films for mass communication 
purposes. 

Whether or not we can build in the ‘seventies 
a mass communication infrastructure married to 
Development, will depend mainly on four factors. 
First, the concept that mass communication as an 
essential development output has to be firmly - 
implanted ın our planning process so that it is 
admitted inte the ‘“‘core’ of our Plans. Secondly, 
we have to resolve the hardware problems of mass 
media development, relying to the maximum extent 
on our own ingenuity, inventiveness and industrial 
capacity, but without being hopelessly overtaken 
by the technological sophistication of the outside 
world. Thirdly, we have to so develop our media, 
particularly television, film and radio, that they 
cater to the expanding educational, informational 
and entertainment needs of the broad masses of 
our people, and are not reduced to urban status- 
building symbols contributing to social and 
cultural stratification. And, fourthly, we have to 
creatively involve the “consuming” public beyond 
the pale of the cities and big towns in building the 
software content of television and radio. 

These, broadly, are the objectives for which we 
are labouring. The task, as I said, is formidable, 
and we have many, many miles still to go. What 
strengthens my belief that we are firmly moving 
towards a mass communication breakthrough is 
the growing realisation in the community that 
without it we cannot take the fruits of the 
Republic’s Jabours to the masses of our people, 
nor can we bring the masses within the mainstream 
of the development sequence. 

In other words, without a mass communication 
revolution, the socialist pattern of society that we 
are striving to build runs the risk of getting 
petrified within the confines of the urban complexes. 
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Quarter Century of ITI 


1948. The birth of ITI. The first 
enterprise In Public Sector in India. 
To forge ahead, to meet the rapidly 
growing demands of telecommuni- 
cations. 

The intricate pattern of tele- 
communications network woven by 


ITI equipment during this quarter of. - 


a century has spread far and wide. 
Setting forth some of the main 
equipments manufactured by IT! for 
the development of telecommunica- 
tions—telephone Instruments, strow- 
ger and crossbar exchanges, long 
distance transmission equipment for 
open wire lines, coaxial and micro- 
wave communications, equlpment 
for satellite communication. An ach- 
levement WI Is modestly proud of, 
with an annual turnover already 
crossing Rs. 38 crores. And Justly 
proud, too, that ITI equipment are In 


Operation In over 45 countries 
abroad, including the UK and 
Australia. 


Keeping pace with the world's 
latest technological development, ITI 
unfolds yet another facet of Its 
growth in research and development. 


The Items developed by ITI Include 


multiplexing equipment, microwave 
equipment, equipment for satellite 
earth station that make long distance 
communication possible, specialised 
equipment for the Railways and 
Defence, and now the latest efec- 
tronic exchange. 

As the premier supplier of tele- 
communications system, IT] faces a 
great challenge —that of keeping 
pace with a phenomenal increase in 
the demand for telecommunication 
equipment. To meet this, two more 

vunits In Naini and one in Kashmir 
have recently gone Into production 
and another Is under way at Rae 
Barell and yet another In Kerala. 
And more would follow. 


This in short is the story of ITI. 
The story of over 17,000 dedicated 
men. Ever striving to find new ways 
to Integrate this sprawling country 
and communities through communi- 
cations network. For, India is aworld 
In Itself. 

ITI now completes 25 memorable 
years, and celebrating Its Silver 
Jubilee, bows to one and all with 
one thought In mind: WE HAVE A 


GREAT NATION TO SERVE. 
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Jenne and Kashmir has, with full sweep and 
vigour, entered a new era of social change as 
part of the momentous development visible by and 
large in the country. The State is passing through 
the last year of the current Plan period, and 
preparations for launching the Fifth Five Year 
Plan are afoot. 

The basic approach-for development in the next 
Plan will be to achieve a significant level of econo- 
mic growth with stability and social justice. During 
the next Plan period it should be our earnest 
endeavour to significantly add to employment 
potential by accelerating investment in the pro- 
ductive sectors through self-employment pro- 
grammes. Some concrete steps have, however, 
been taken in this direction. 

The introduction of land refocms of considerable 
magnitude in our State has been its unique distinc- 
tion among other States of the Indian Union. One 
of the main objectives of our policy has been to 
initiate structural reforms in the rural sector in 
order to ensure a sound economic base to the 
cultivator of the land for all his sweat and toil, 

The J&K Agrarian Reforms Act was made 
effective from last year in pursuance of this objective. 
Accordingly, the ceiling on land has been rationa~ 
lised and fixed at twelve and a half standard acres, 
astandatd acre being determined on the basis of 
fertility of soil, availability of irrigation facilities, 
and the like. This measure which brings the 
cultivator of land into direct relationship with the - 
State by the abolition of all intermediary interests, 
is expected to make for the overall welfare of the 
peasantry in Jammu and Kashmir. 

A strategy in agticulture has been evolved with 
the main emphasis on stepping up of farm produc» 
tion through better irrigation facilities and makin 
available to the farmers the latest know-how an 
modern means of cultivation. An appreciable 
increase in food production as well as horticultural 
produce has been registered during the past few 
years as a result of the efforts made in this direction. 

The need to accelerate the tempo of power 
development needs no emphasis. Long and 
concerted efforts have bezn made to improve the 
power position in the State. We have almost 
started from a scratch so fat as this sector in parti- 
cular is concerned. The installed capacity in the 
State at the time of Independence was 6.5 MWs. 
The present installed capacity is 72.94 MWs. In 
addition, powec purchased and obtained fcom 
Punjab account foc 12.5 MWs. With the comple- 
tion of the Hydel projects at present in progress, 
which include Upper Sindh Hydel Project, Chenani 
Hydel Project (m Jammu), Stakna Hydel Project 
(in Ladakh), the State is expected sooner than 
later to appear prominently on the power develop- 
ment map of the country. 

The rural electrification programme is proceeding 
apace. At the end of the Third Five Year Plan, 
as many as 789 villages were electrified. The targets 
for the Fourth Plan wece fixed at 160 villages. 
The actual performance would be higher. About 
800 more villages are expected to be electrified in 
the Fourth Plan period, of 'which major share is 
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expected in the current year. 

A comprehensive programme for industrial deve- 
lopment of the State is taking concrete shape. 
About 15,000 industrial units have been registered 
and more such units are coming up. Over 8,800 
persons were engaged in traditional handicrafts. 

.— Attractive incentives are being provided to the 
new entrepreneurs who may like to start small-scale 
industries in the State. Assistance provided by 
the State Government includes credit, training 
facilities, technical advice and common-service 
facility, etc. As a result, activity in this sphere 
has béen considerably stimulated. 

For an all-round growth of our economy, a well- 
developed infrastructure is a must, Lack of proper 
infrastructure such as: communication, power, raw 
material resources and other similar factors were 
largely responsible for the backwardness of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Special steps have been taken to 
remove these major bottlenecks in our path to 
development. 

The State has touched new horizons in the field 
of social services, such as education, and health. 
Education is free‘and universal in Jammu and 
Kashmir. The percentage of school-going children 
in the age-group of 6 to 11 was 64 at the close 
of 1971-72. It is expected to have gone up to 72 per 
cent by the end of 1973-74. . 

It has been keenly felt that our system of edu- 
cation is not related to the needs and aspirations 
of the people. The system has to be related to pro- 
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ductivity in order to generate healthy and gainful 
employment opportunities for the educated. The 
recommendations of the Committee of Experts in 
Education, set up for this purpose, have been 
considered by the State Government and imple- 
mentation of the more urgent matters has started 
in earnest. . 

Public Health Service has been running through- 
out the length and breadth of the State. At each 
block there is a primary centre. There are hospitals 
and dispensaries at all the district headquarters. 
Per capita expenditure on public health has risen 
from Rs 0.47 in 1947 to Rs 14.29 at present. 
Some of the deadly diseases raging in the form of 
an epidemic in the past, have been controlled as a 
result of the activities of the mobile medical teams. 

The problem of the educated unemployed is a 
national problem today. The self-employment 
programme drawn up for the State ison. Our of 
nearly 30,000 educated unemployed, about 9,000 
youth have been assured employment, 4,000 
under the’ self-employment scheme and 5,000 in 
different Government departments. 

Socio-economic development is a relay race 
towards the ultimate goal of attaining a social order 
in which the people, irrespective of class or colour, 
region or caste, are assured social justice and 
equality of opportunity to progress in various walks 
of life. Towards this end we shall have to direct- 
our sustained efforts and energies in a spirit of 
utter dedication and devotion. 
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i India’s largest selling gaskets. 


As original equipment and as Payen-Talbros manufacture 





replacement parts, Talbros over 6000 varieties of gaskets 

gaskets are keeping the for the automotive, tractor, 

country’s automobile industry stationary and industrial 5 l 

on the move: - engine applications. INDIA'S FINEST GASKETS 

Manufactured by: -7 : 

Payen-Talbros Private Limited 14/1, Dethi-Mathura Road, P.O. Amar Nagar, FARIDABAD-III (HARYANA) 
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The body, the blades and 
the motor —all engineered te 
last a life time and designed 
to cool you best. That's ` 
Rallifan’s quality for you! 


The Deluxe, the Elegant and 
the Standard. That's Rallifan’s 
wide, wide range-to suit any 
taste, any budget. 


Their powerful motors and 
dynamically balanced blades 
combine to give you an 
exceptionally high air delivery. 
Backed by a 2-year guarantee 
and a superb after-sales service, 
Rallifans are built to last a long, 
long time. Take your pick today } 
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HE Government’s; approach to most of the eco- 

nomic problems facing our country is a ‘Fire- 
Brigade Approach” that lacks farsightedness. The 
wheels of the Government move only when a 
problem is precipitated and crisis deepened. 

The fire brigade rushes to extinguish the fire, 
and after putting the fire out, it returns to the 
depot awaiting the next call for the next fire. The 
Government’s policies are not much different. 

Whether it is the problem of food scarcity, indus- 
trial stagnation, spiralling of prices or newsprint 
muddle, the Government wakes up from its deep 
slumber only when sufficient damage is done. Bold 
initiative in taking preventive action is always found 
wanting, and as a result the Government lives 
from hand to mouth and all its palliatives in effect 
become only piece-meal remedies, 

Food Policy: The spokesmen of the Government 
often describe the failure of the crops due to 
scarcity of rains as a natural calamity. However, 
in a country like ours suffering from recurrent 
failures of rains, more farsighted approach would 
pay rich dividends. We cannot keep our agriculture 
completely dependent on the vagaries of rains. A 
well-conceived scheme of a network of irrigation 
projects, tubewells and percolation tanks, bundings 
on rivulets to ensure water preservation during the 
period of good rains could ward off famine and 
scarcity caused by failure of rains. However, such 
projects are generally not planned in advance. 
They are taken up as a famine-relief work when 
famine hits the people. 

Due to the faulty planning of our food policies, 
the artificial scarcity of foodgrains becomes more 
pronounced. 

The Government decided to take over the whole- 
sale trade in wheat with the objectives of building 
up better buffer stocks, protecting the vulnerable 
sections of the society, ensuring price stability for 
the producers and consumeis, and introducing 
structural changes in the wheat trade. 

These objectives are most laudable but they 
have been defeated by the Government’s faltering 
policies, faulty implementation machinery, and: 
sabotage of the policies by the vested interests inside 
the Government that acted in collusion with the 
vested inferests outside. 

The procurement of wheat was doomed to failure. 
when a deliberate and calculated emphasis was laid. 
on the ‘‘marketed surplus” instead of on ‘“market-' 


- able surplus”, in procuring wheat. While the 


Government refused to provide price-incentive to 
the farmer and fixed only Rs 76 per quintal as the 
procurement price, the permissible collusion between 
the rich peasant and the trader succeeded in diver- 
ting wheat to the blackmarket thus impoverishing 
the public distribution system and starving the 
millions. The loophole created by the double-market 
and double-price system ought to have been plugged; 
but how could they be plugged when they are 
created by a deliberate design under the pressure 
of the vested interests? 

When the Kharif crops miserably failed and the 
failure of the procurement--machinery was for any- 
one to anticipate, the Government ought to have 
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formulated its import policy with a long-term pers- 
pective. But here again the Government was a 
victim of its ‘“‘Fire-Brigade Approach”. 

Last year, the Prime Minister and the Union 
Minister for Agriculture were the loudest in 
. proclaiming the determination of the Government not 

to import foodgrains from ‘abroad. We could not 
emulate the farsightedness that was shown by 
countries like the Soviet Union. Anticipating serious 
shortage of foodgrains, the USSR went in for a 
massive purchase of wheat from the US when wheat 
was available at 50 dollars per tonne. At this 
price Russia purchased from from USA wheat worth 
1,200 million dollars. China also made massive 
purchases of wheat from America and asa result 
the price of wheat started spiralling up. They rose 
to 80 to 85 dollars per tonne initially and 
by the time India was reported to have decided 
to purchase about 4.5 million tonnes of wheat 
from the US, the price of wheat went up 
to 115 dollars per tonne. Now the position has 
deteriorated still further and including freight 
charges India will have to pay 200 dollars per tonne, 
that is about Rs 160 per quintal. This is the price 
of delay India will have to pay. Is it worthwhile 
paying such a heavy price to the Americans and 
squandering away our foreign exchange reserves? 
Would it not be more desirable to pay a more 
remunerative price to the Indian peasant in place 
of the present procurement price of Rs 76 per quintal? 
Only if the Government takes a broad and a long- 
term view, it can offer the proper solution to the 
` problem. 
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have the Peace Corps volunteers been doing here? 
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Industrial Stagnation: The Approach document 
for the Fifth Five Year Plan has prescribed 5.5 per 
cent as the average rate of growth target for the 
domestic product and 8 to 10 per cent for industry. 
However, these targets appear as all moonshine in 
the background of the present industrial stagnation. 
Here again it is a “‘Fire-Brigade Approach” of the 
Government which is responsible for this state of 
industry. The problem of underutilised and 
unutilised capacity of industry is being tackled in a 
halting manner. The effort is to tackle the problem 
without incurring the wrath and displeasure of the 
private sector. There are many “sick” industrial 
units, whose sickness is to be traced to bad manage- 
ment, outmoded equipment and reluctance on the 
part ‘of the owners of the industrial units to 
modernise the machinery in the hope that the’ ‘‘sick”’ 
units would be taken over by the Government and 
after the health of these sick units is improved in 
the Government health resort, the units would be 
returned to the owners with increased potentiality 
of profits. y 

The Government ought to take a long-range view 
and refuse to give such improved industrial units 
back to the private sector but retain them so that 
enhanced surpluses that can be generated from 
these units can be ploughed back into industry 
for further expansion. 

The problem of artificial scarcity of yarn is also 
not handled by the Goverement with a comprehen- 
sive outlook. According to the exigencies of the 
situation, the Government policies oscillate between 
“control” and ‘‘decontrol”. Even when controls 
are introduced, they have to be rationalised in such 
a manner that equitable distribution of yarn is made 
available at reasonable prices. The present crisis in 
the handloom industry and the state of stagnation 
is the most glaring instance of a policy that lacks 
integrated outlook and long-term perspective. 

Price Policy: The present spiralling of prices 
is again the direct result of the failure of the 
Government to go to the root of the problem and 
eradicate the various causes of rising prices. 
The unprecedented growth of a parallel black-money 
economy in the country is creating havoc with the 
prices of commodities. The black-money holders 
are anxious to spend their black-money on the 
purchase of consumer goods, whatever be the price. 
Once they lift the stocks and purchase consumer 
goods, there is a scramble for the limited quantities 
that come to the market and because of the imba- 
lance between supply and demand, the prices go up. 

Even if stringent measures like the Defence of 
India Rules are used against the hoarders, there is 
a limit’ up to which such “remedial” measures can 
produce effect. What is needed is stringent 
measures like demonetisation that will hit atthe 
very root of black-money and relieve our economy 
from the inflationary pressures. Rather than the 
efforts to bring down prices after they have rocketted, 
precautionary measures. like ceiling on expenditure, 
drastic economy in the Government’s non-productive 
expenditure; which is 67 per cent of the total expen- 
diture, production-orientated schemes in agri- 
culture and industry with better incentive to peasants 
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inthe form of assurance of land to the landless, 
availability of tcastors through service cooperatives, 
crop insurance, etc., and to labour through im- 
proved wage structure and working conditions, are 
necessary. 

The trend of heavy deficit financing which is the 
direct result of money supply outstripping prod- 
uction can be arrested only if higher production is 
ensured through the assurance of just and equitable 
distribution. For price stabilisation, a large-scale 
investment programme is necessary. However, 
this programme fails because there is no assurance 
of a minimum supply of essential commodities ata 
reasonable price. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
production as well as wholesale trade of these essen- 
tial commodities is brought under efficient publiv 
sector. 

Newsprint Muddle: The recent newsprint muddle 
resulting in 30 per cent-cut in the newsprint supply 
to newspapers is yet another instance of the Govern- 
ment’s approach without any long-term planning. 
With the global crisis in newsprint supply, our 
Government ought to have made long-term contract 
for the import of newsprint. If this was done in 
time, newsprint would have been available at a 
cheaper price. However, our Government wasted 


A Smile... 


A SMILE costs nothing, but gives much. It enriches those who receive, 
without making poorer those who give. 
memory of it sometimes lasts forever. None is so rich or mighty that he can 
get along without it, and none is so poor but that he can be made rich by it. 
A smile creates happiness in the home, fosters goodwill in business, and it is 
the countersign of friendship. It brings rest to the weary, cheer to the 
discouraged, sunshine to the sad, and itis nature‘’s best antidote for trouble. 
Yet it cannot be bought,. begged, borrowed, or stolen, for it is something that 


is of no value to anyone until it is given away. Some people are too tired to 


give you a smile. 
he who has no more to give. 
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Give them one of yours, as none needs a smile so much as 


precious time. The forward contracts with the 
Soviet Union and the rupee payment countries were 
avoided and two favourable orders from Canadian 
manufacturers for newsprint were turned down. The 
traditional Scandinavian suppliers were not also 
contacted in time. As a result, we were forced to 
import newprint in inadequate quantities and that 
too at higher price from the USSR, Scandinavia, 
Canada, Bangladesh and Poland. 

Due to lack of farsightedness, the actual availabi- 
lity of newsprint including indigeneous production 
is 1,63,000 tonnes whereas the requirement is 
2,33,000 tonnes. 

Twenty years have gone by, but the production 
of newsprint in the state-controlled NEPA does not 
meet even 18 percent of home demand. Due to 
faulty planning, the newsprint factories in Himachal 
Pradesh and Kerala could not be set up. Asa 
cumulative effect of all this, there has been 30 per 
cent cut in the newsprint allocation. All this could 
have been avoided by taking the necessary steps in 
advance. 

There is thus an inperative need to discard the 
Government’s ‘‘Fire-Brigade Approach” with its 
accent on remedial steps and to reorient the policies, 
which will prevent the deepening of eccnomic cisisr. 





/t takes but a moment, but the 
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THE general line of the Communist Party of India 
is one of unity and struggle. Some comrades 


-“in the CPI as well as outside have raised the 


question: Can it be said that during the period 
1969-71, the unity aspect was dominant, and today 
the struggle aspect is dominant ? 

The idea of making a division between periods 
when “‘the unity aspect is to be emphasised” and 

iods when “‘the struggle aspect is to be emphasied” 
in the application of the tactics of unity and struggle 
in relation to the national bourgeoisie is schematic 
and worng. It flows from a basic lack of under- 
standing of the class significance of this tactics with 
respect to building up the national-democratic front 
as envisaged in our Party Programme. 

To begin with, it must be emphasised that the 
tactics of unity and struggle of the Communist 
Parities in relation to the national bourgeoisie of the 
newly liberated countries is a concrete application 
of the basic principles worked out by Lenin on the 
national and colonial questions (at the Second, Third 
and Fourth Congresses of the Communist 
International) to the new epoch as defined by the 
world communist movement at the conferences of 
1960 and 1969. It is necessary to emphasise this again 
and again because the basic distinction, which Lenin 
drew between the imperialist bourgeoisie of the 
oppressor countries and the national bourgeoisie of 
the oppressed countries and the importance he gave 
to Communist Parties in the oppressed countries 
making full use of the progressive tendencies among 
their national bourgeoisie in the interess of fighting 
imperialism and feudalism, is very often apt_to be 
forgottén. ; 

Our Party Programme, adopted at the Bombay 
Party Congress (1964) and finalised at the Patna 
Congress.(1968) derives the tactical line of unity 
and strugle from the class character of the national 
bourgeoisie, . its ~ dual nature. The Programme 
explains this aspect in the following words: 

“The national bourgeoisie, excluding its mono- 
poly section, is objectively interested in the 
accomplishment of the principal tasks of the anti. 
imperialist, anti-feudal revolution without which it 
knows truly independent national economy can- 
not be built nor backwardness and impoverishment 
eradicated. But this class is also an exploiting class 
in the present society and as such has a dual nature. 
While it strives to eliminate the imperialist grip and 
the feudal remnants from our economy in its own 
interests, it vacillates and is inclined to compromise 
with these elements and pursues anti-people policies. 

“In this connection itis important to note, as 
pointed out earlier, that capitalist development has 
resulted in a certain differentiation in the national 
bourgeoisie, powerfull monopoly groups have arisen, 
which in alliance with reactionary parties outside 
the ruling Congress party, as well as with Right 
wing elements within it, are seeking to subvert 
national policies and bring about changes which will 
harm the interests of the bulk of the} national 
bourgeoisie.... 

“Taking note of the dual nature of the national 
bourgeoisie, we see how its economic and political 
policies are bringing in its wake conflicts and 
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contradictions. There is a slowing down of economic 
growth, deadlockes, even crises in the economic 
life of the country., In the political field, is the 
dangerous rise of reactionary forces.” 

From all the above it should be quite clear that 
the twin aspects of unity and struggle in our tactical 
line twords the national bourgeosisie and the ruling 
Congress from an integral whole,  dialectically 
interpenetrating each other, and that it would be 
mechanical and erroneouss to separate these two 
aspects in any manner, assigning primacy to one 
or other at particular periods. Such a separation 
would give rise in practice to serious Right-oppor- 
tunist and Left-sectarian mistakes in mass the 
movement and in the movement to build up the 
national democratic front. i 

Evên during the period 1969-70 immediately 
after the` split in the Congress, when the danger of 
a Right-reactionary take-over of power at the Centre 
Was a serious one and our party had to stand 
together with the ruling Congress to defeat this 
danger, the class nature of the ruling Congress 
become manifest on several issues against which 
our Party had to fight. The political report on the 
work of the Party given at the Cochin Congress 
(1971) déals exhaustively with this aspect. 

_ Similarly, to day, when our Party is engaged in 
an all-India mass movement against price-rise, 
against hoarding and blackmarketing and against 
those policies of the Congress Government that 
contribute to them, we should not forget the struggle 
against imperialism, the struggle against the right- 
reactionary forces. We should also not forget like- 
wise that our mass movement against price-rise and 
against hoarding and black-marketing has itself in 
several States reflected both aspects of unity and 
struggle in relation to the ruling Congress and has 
forced Congress Governments to take positive steps 
in some cases. o 

To forget these, to fail to unifé with the ruling 
Congress on every step it takes aganist imperialism 
and against the right reactionary forces and to streng- 
then coopertion with the Soviet Union and other socia 
list and peaceloving countries, to fail to utilise every 
chance of shifting the Government’s policies twards 
the Left and of radical implementation of its declared 
progressive measures by direct mass action passed 
on the widest unity, to allow ourselves to relapse 
into ‘‘anti*Congressism’’—this would be committing 
the most serious Left-sectarian mistakes and doing 
harm to the’ cause of the mass movement and the 


. cause of building up the national democratic front. 


” The Political Resolution passed by the Cochin 


-` Party Congress had correctly emphasised: 


“Left and democratic unity cannot also be built 
in the new situation by concentrating merely on 
national-democratic issues (the fight against mono- 
poly and landlordism) and ignoring the internat- 
jonal, anti-imperialist aspect of our struggle.... To 
forge closer bonds between India and the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries and with the 
fighting anti-imperialist forces abroad has become 
a main plank in the platform of Left and democra- 
tc unity today.” ; 

` The Cochin Congress Political Resolution had 
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also pointed out that in pursuance of the ‘overall 
policy of the CPI towards the ruling Congress as 
one of unity and struggle,” the party “will adopt 
a flexible attitude from State to State, taking the 
concrete situation of each into account.” 

In pursuance of this line, we have linia 
patterns in different States. The patterns in 
Kerala, West Bengal and Bihar, for instance, 
present three different types, evolved according to 
the concrete needs of the political situation and 
the mass political movement in each case. 

The formation of the United Front Ministry in - 
Kerala and of the PDA in West Bengal must be seen 
as integral pacts of the overall policy of unity and 
struggle. : 

The Kerala United Front Ministry and the West 
Bengal PDA have been formed on the basis of 
definitely formulated programmes, to which the 
Congress, the CPI and other partners are commit- 
ted. Mass movements and struggles for the imple- 
mentation of these programmes are not merely no 
violation of the united front, but they are absolutely 
indispensable in the conditions of today when the 
vested interests and reactionary forces have launched 
their counter-revolutionary class struggle to sabotage 
radical measures and shift the country’s political 
life towards the Right. 

Not only that. The Communist Party in these 
States has not given up—and cannot be expected to 
give up—its right to criticise and struggle against 
those policies of the central Congress leadership 
which it considers retrograde and reactionary. The 
Congress leadership in these States, of course, have | 
also a similar right in relation to those policies of 
our Party with which it does not agree. 

A united front of political alliance between the 
Congress and the CPI in one State or another caniot 
obviously obliterate the all-India identity of either 
party. This is an accepted political norm. There 
have indeed been innumerable occasions with the 
State leadership of the ruling Congress in West 
Bengal and in Kerala have come out sharply -ciiti- 
cising the all-India policies of the CPI. 

The only safeguard to be keptin mind in this 
connection is‘ that such mutual criticism and 
“struggle” must not be of such a nature as to bring 
grist to the mill of Reaction. . 

It is necessary to emphasise the above today 
because reactionary forces and the monopoly p.ess 
(and CPM leaders like Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad) 
are trying their best to utilise our present niass 


- Movement against price-rise in order to distort and 


misrepresent our Party’s political line and drive a 
wedge between our Party, on one side, and radical 
re of Congressmen and the Congress, on the 
other. - 

From all the above it should be clear that the 
aspects of unity and of struggle in our tactical line 
in relation to the ruling Congress frém one insepar- 
able integral whole and any violation of its integral 
unity at any period of time would lead to’ serious 
mistakes in the political and mass movements and 
harm the cause of building up the- national-demo- 
cratic front, the main instrument for carrying 
through the national-democratic revolution, the 
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present state of our revolution. ~ 
The policy of unity and struggle follows from 
~ the dual class nature of the “national bourgeoisie in 
our country. Itis based on Leninist principles of 


‘the national-colonial revolution and confirmed by} 


our own experiences in the pre-1947 and the post- 
1947 periods of Indian history. That is why, based 
on this policy, our Party has been able to intervene 
more and more effectively in the national-political life 
of the country and bring about big shifts against the 
forces of imperialism, feudalism and monopoly 
capital. 

Based on this policy, our Party has also been 
able to initiate and conduct effective mass move- 
ments embodying the widest Left and democratic 
unity of forces inside and outside the ruling 
Congress and bring about shifts to the Left in 
Government policies. Such mass movements have 
also helped~to further the cause of political diffe- 

_ Tentiation inside the bourgeois class. 

The policy of “‘anti-congressism” pursued by the 
CPM has only led that party to utter political 
opportunism, to more and more isolation, political 
ineffectiveness and frustration. 


The Cochin Congress Political Resolution sums 
up the class significance of the line of unity and 
struggle in the following words: : 

“The national democratic front cannot be built 
without steadily and progressively building up and 
strengthening the role and weight of the working 
class and of the worker-peasant alliance in our 
national-political life. This is how the working 
class and its party play their leading role in building 
up the front and dislodging the bourgeoisie from 
exclusive control of the state power. . 

“This is expressed in the dual aspects of our 
united-front policy with respect to the bourgeois 
class whose interests the ruling Congress represents, 
the aspects of unity and struggle. It is only through 
correct application and implementation of such a 
policy based on its two-fold aspects of unity and 
struggle thatthe working masses can be steadily 
won over from the influence of the bourgeoisie and 
the national democratic front built up with worker- 
peasant unity as its pivot.’’ 

—Thi. edon a contribution by the author in the 
ous donne fof the CPI, party Life, Vol IX 
No. 9, September 1973. 
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. I am = convinced 
that the only key to 
the solution of the 
world’s problems 
and of India’s pro- 
blems lies in Socia- 
lism, and when I use 
this word I do so 
not in a vague hu- 


manitarian way but . 
in the scientific eco-- 


nomic sense. Socia- 
lism is however 


-something even 


" more than an economic doctrine; it is a philoso- 
phy of life and as such also it appeals to me. I 
see no way of ending the poverty, the vast 


unemployment, the degradation and the subjection ` 


of thesIndian people except through Socialism. 


Donate generously 


to 


Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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TN 1967 when the power-intoxicated Congress 
& bosses in various States were administered a severe 
shock by thé people and the sickness in the ruling 
party revealed itself in all its ugliness by the defec- 
tions from and to the Congress in various States, 
the All-India Congress Committee met in Delhi for 
an intense heart-searching and produced what is 
now known as the famous Ten-Point Programme. 
It was an attempt to regain the elan of the Congress 
and confidence of the masses in it by putting before 
the people a programme of radical action. The 
people responded to the renewal by the Congress of 
its faith in radical policies, and the event of 1969 
climaxed the party’s internal struggle for the 
implementation of those radical policies. 

Six years after experience of the fourth general 
elections and three years after the spring-cleaning 
of 1969, the Congress appears to haye returned to 
its old state of sickness and looks like a rudderless 
ship, unable to stand firm in the face of .the 
avalanche of Reaction. Will the All India Congress 
Committee, which is scheduled to meet in Delhi 
this month, engage in a serious introspection to rid 
itself of the dirt and dust which has again made its 
way into it, thus frustrating many gains of 1969? Or, 
will Congressmen wait till the people again inflict on 
them a crushing defeat as they did in 1967, before 
tbe AICC meets again to raise itself up from the 
downhill slip. The deliberation of the All India 
Congress Committee meeting in Delhi on September 
15 and 16 have, therefore, assumed more than 
routine significance. The 1969 meeting in Delhi 
produced the famous Ten Point Programe, a part 
of which has been implemented, and the struggle 
for implementation radicalised the party and the 
masses following it. Once again, the progressive 
sections in the ruling party have to place before 
the rank and file a new programme which could 
become the rallying point of the democratic masses 
and take the country forward towards its goal. 

However such a programme cannot be evolved 
unless the present situation in all its manifestations 
is comprehended in its totality. The depth of the 
crisis which has overtaken the country is not yet 
fully appreciated by political leaders with little 
understanding of the interaction of the socio- 
economic forces. Many so-called senior leaders of 
the Congress Party appear to think that ponies 
crisis facing their party in various States is a product 
of rising prices which has been caused due to 
inadequate rainfall. Since rains have been good in 
almost all the States this year, the economic 
situation, as they understand it, will improve and 
consequently the political climate will also become 
more congenial in the ruling party. Such a simpli- 
stic view of the crisis facing the country both in the 
political and economic field only reveals the 
deterioration in the quality of leadership of India’s 
largest political party and the poverty of advice that 
is available to the Prime Minister during the current 
crisis. 

Glaring evidence is available of both the political 
and the economic manifestations of the crisis facing 
the country. Politically, the disease has spread 
right up to the top. Itisno longer a secret that 
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the Central Cabinet and its Political Affairs 
Committee, are not a homogenous team. Many of 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s Cabinet colleagues are 
pursuing a tactics of silent non-cooperation within 
Cabinet and back-biting outside. It will be wrong 
to accuse only Smt Gandhi’s senior colleagues for 
adopting an attitude which ranges from indifference 
to hostility. They point out that petty men near 
the seat of power were allowed to pose and act as 
makers of the destiny of the country and the party, 
and in the process even senior Congress leaders were 
ignored, insulted or pushed to the beckground. 
This treatment to senior Congress leaders could be 
fully justified if it emanated from a position of 
principle. But when the public image of those near 
the seat of power is also one of collaborators of 
Reaction and saboteurs of all radial policies and 
programmes, there can b> no convincing justification 


for an attitude of indifference towards other leaders. j 


With the highest level in the Central Cabinet thus 
immobilised, itis not surprising that the State 
Chief Ministers are engaged primarily and most of 
the time in the task of how to remain in power. 
Most of the Chief Ministers have faild either to 
task a firm stand on issues of policies and prog- 
rammes and thereby carve a mass base for 
themselves. Most of them have also failed to 
galvanize the energy of the young and the poorer 
sections of the people who come to rally behind the 
Congress in 1909, 1971 and 1972. Andhra Pradesh 
and Gujarat have demonstrated convincingly that 
an electoral majority of a single party is no 
guarantee of politieal stability in a State. 


Smt Gandhi had asked the people to vote for 
her party and her candidates in the elections to the 
State Legislative Assemblies in order to strengthen 
ber hands in implementing the policies and 
programmes which she had put before the nation. 
The people gave a positive response to this call. 
However, it has not only been demonstrated now 
that the overwhelming majority they gave to Smt 
Gandhi did not give her political stability, but what 
is worse, she herself chose instruments which, she 
now complains, are not fulfilling ber policies. 

On the question of take-over of the wholesale 
trade in rice, Smt Gandhi is understood to have 
expressed her difficulty in going ahead with the 
implementation of the decision because of the 
resistance by the Chief Ministers and the opposition 
of the Agriculture Ministry. But the people have 
a right to tell the Prime Minister you had called 
upon us to vote for these Chief Ministers and 
strengthen their hands; you did not tell us to judge 
for ourselves whether these people would really 
implement the policies and programmes which you 
had placed before the country. If Smt Gandhi had 
gone to the people only with a set of policies and 
programmes and had asked them to vote for those 
who in their opinion would implement these policies 
many of her owa Chief Ministers and other 
colleagues, who now are putting road blocks in the 
way of implementation of radical policies and 
programmes, might have been discarded uncermo- 
niously in the electoral arena because the people of 
India have demonstrated time and again that they 
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have a robust commonsense and a very keen sense 
to ‘discriminating between the real and the fake. 
The courage which Smt Gandhi showed in taking 
on in one sweep all the Dadas and the bosses of the 
Congress party as well as the joint front of Right- 
reaction, raised amongst the people the hope that 
she would b2 able to act with the same courage and 
determination in dealing with recalcitrant, hostile 
or conservative elements within her party if she were 
given a massive majority. Itisin this that the 
people miscalculated. A subsequent events have 
showa, Smt Gandhi did not or could not act with 
firmness and determination in -dealing either with 
the problem of influx of opportunist elements into 
the Congress or in tackling the bureaucracy and the 
party leadership at various levels for their failure to 
implement the assigned tasks. This has happened 
because she allowed the instruments of implemen- 
tation to act as makers of policy. The latest example 
of this confusion of functioning is the alibi that the 


take-over of rice trade is not possible because of , 


the resistance of the Chief Ministers. 

The myth of the Chief Ministers resistance needs 
to be put to an end. Sri Abdul Ghafoor, Sri P. C. 
Sethi, Sri Barkatullah Khan, Sri Siddhartha Sankar 


Ray and others are Chief Ministers in their respective - 


States not because of their own strength either in 
the, legislature or in the party; they are there 
because Congresmen and the people believe that 
they would implement Smt Gandhi’s policies and 
programmes. They go to the people and promise to 
them that they would do so, but if in Delhi they 
tell the Central leadership that it would not be 
possible to implement those policies and programmes, 
they would be indulging in fraud upon the people 
and their own party. . 

- The ability of the Congress leadership to firmly 
tell the Chief Ministers that they would be accoun- 
table for performance in regard to imp:ementation 
of programmes was compromised seriously in the 
first instance when the candidates were selected for 
the 1972 elections; in the second instance when the 
Pradesh Congress Committees in various States 
were allowed to be formed at the whims and fancies 
of the Chief Ministers; and thirdly when the 
Congress Working Committee was converted by and 
large into a Chief Ministers’ club at the Bidhannagar 
Session. Thus, not only were the legislative parties 
and the governments contaminated with the infection 
of Reaction and opportunism, but even the capacity 
of the Congress organisation to act asa watch-dog 
over the implementation of the party’s policies and 
programmes were corroded. 

Itis really pathetic to note the immobility to 
which the office of the Congress President has been 
reduced, except for occasional visits:to his parlia- 
meatry constituency in Bhopal. Dr Shankar Dayal 
Sharma has not been able so far to tour the country 
extensively. It will be wrong to suggest or to 
presume that the Congress President is averse to a 
tour. He is in the best of health and, in fact, on 
assuming charge of the office of Congress President 
he had declared that he, along his General 
Secretaries, would go round the country to meet 
party workers at the district and the block levels. All 
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this has not happened. Why? Is it because of the 
fear that their tour of various parts of the country 
would not be appreciated by the Prime Minister, 
or is it because of the financial constraints imposed 
on the AICC by its Treasurer who holds the purse 
string, or is it becali: the Chief Ministers and the 
PCC Presidents, fully aware where real power resides, 
are less than respectful towards the party chief? 
Surprisingly, Dr Sharma had to cancel many of his 
tour programmes, some times at the last moment, 
because of certain Chief Minister’s whims at factio- 
nalism. What ever may be the reason, inadequate 
mobility of the organisational leadership has deprived 
the rank and file of the Congress workers of a sense 
of belonging to the party, a fact which does not 
seem to have been noted by many Cangress leaders. 

Good rains will not reverse the tide of deterio- 
ration on the political front. It is after fairly good 
rains and the prospects of a bumper crop that fac- 
tion fight has begun to raise its ugly head in Mysore, 
a State where the Congress won all the Lok Sabha 
seats in the mid-term parliamentary election and 
where in every Assembly constituency under a 
parliament seat, Congress was able to rout the 
opposition by a margin of not less than 10 thousand 
votes. Ihe harrowing tales of corruption, mal- 
administration, nepotism which Congressmen 
narrate about their own Ministry in Mysore are 
shocking indeed. ‘‘It is the most immoral Govern- 
ment in the whole of the country’, important 
Congressmen were heard to remark. 

If these observations are correct, they reveal the 
cancer which has crept in the Congress. If the 
charges are untrue, even then they show how deep 
has the poison of factionalism penetrated the ruling 
party. Stories of corruption can be heard as soon 
as one sets his foot in any State capital and they 
are only quantitatively different from the tales 
which circulate in the corridors of power in Delhi. 
The growing sense of instability in spite of numerical 
strength, the gallopping corruption, the increasing 
faction-fights and the refusal of the ruling party to 
honour its own commitments either ‘at the Centre 
or in the States are some of the manifestations of 
the deepending political crisis which has overtaken 
the Congress. 


The crisis which has enveloped the country on 
the “economic front is much more serious. The 
entire debate on the take-over of wholesale trade in 
rice has been bogged down to whether foodgrains 
would be available for the people or not. This is 
too simplistic an attitude towards the critical 
problem. The basic question is whether India will 
have a worthwhile meaningful Plan or not; whether 
the economic and the fiscal behaviour in the country 
will accept any discipline or not, whether the living 
standards of the lowest 30 per cent of the country’s 
population who are down below the poverty line 
will be raised a little, just a little, during the next 
five years, or not, whether India will develop the 
inherent strength to defend her independence in the 
field. of economy,.or her economy will remain 
vulnerable to pressures by imperialist and neocolo- 
nialist powers. In substance, whether we will be 
an independent nation with a certain amount of 
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self-respect—these are the issues involved in the 
economic crisis which the notion has to face. , 

Sri D. P. Dhar is continuing to hope against 
hopes that the Fifth Five Year Plan will not die. 
But what is the Fifth Five Year Plan? Is it the 
fiscal figures indicated in the Approach document? 
Is it only the percentages of growth rates? Or, is it 
only. some welfare programmes euphemistically 
designated as minimum’‘needs programme? 

The Fifth Five Year Plan, to begin with, is an 
attempt to enforce a discipline on an economy which 
has been runat the dictates of speculators and 
black-marketeers for more than a decade. The 
Fifth Five Year Plan is an attempt to restore the 
processes of planning and to ensure that the disci- 


‘pline of planning determines both the quantum as 


well as the direction in which the forces of produc- 
tion will operate. A certain modicum of price 
stability is the first pre-requisite of any discipline 
in the economic field. Without price stability, 
projection of investment, output, resources, etc. will 
lose their validity. Such a stability is dependent 
in the first instance on an efficient management of 
‘the food economy of the country. In thr second 
stage this is to be followed up by an efficient mana- 
gement of foreign exchange, and the two are closely 
interlinked. The all-out opposition of vested 
interests in the ruling party as well as in the bureau- 
cracy to the decision to take over wholesale trade 
in wheat was not only because it deprived a certain 
class of people of their traditional occupation but 
also because this was the first of a series of steps 
which would have imposed a discipline in the eco- 
nomic field and rehabilitated the shattered processes 
of planning. 

The Congress party and the Government, either 
by design or due to ignorance, were accomplices 
in the conspiracy to subvert this process. The 
sabotage of the take-over of the wholesale trade in 
wheat and the continued opposition to the take-over 
in price is a much more serious crime than the 
charges of corruption or misuse of authority for 
personal ends. The Congress party has yet to set 
anexample by dismissing a Munister because he 
did not implement the party’s policies and progra- 
rumes, or because he failed to fulfil the résponsibi- 
lity entrusted to him. 

Failure to implement programmes is regarded 
as a normal code of conduct for Congress Ministers. 
It is only when the Opposition succeeds in character 
assassination, in throwing mud by levelling charges 
of corruption and making it stick, that Ministers 
either in the Centre or in the States are made to 
quit office. If such be the sense of responsibility 
of the ruling party, it is no wonder that the Oppo- 
sition also concentrates ‘its fire with the weapons 
which the enemy responds to. If non-implementa- 
tion of policies and programmes and failure to 
discharge a specified task were regarded as a 
serious enough lapse to merit retribution, the cha- 
racter and the quality of the political battle in the 
country might have been entirely different. 

The struggle on the economic front and its inter- 
relationship with the political forces im the country 
and outside is not yet' fully apreciated. The 
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argument that the take-over decision was not 
implemented because of lack of preparation is 
peurile. The decision in regard to land reforms 
has not been implemented in most of the States. 
Is it because of lack of preparation? Year by year 
through amendment after amendment, land reform 
laws has been scuttled. The rich farmer has been 


given opportunity after opportunity to appropriate ` 


oramass as large an area of land as possible. 
Large-scale loot of irrigated land has continued in 
the command of the new projects. All this is not 
because of lack of adequate administrative prepa- 
ration. For twenty years the Revenue Department 
in Bihar has not prepared land records for the 
sharecroppers and other tenants. It is not because 
of lack of time for adequate preparation. 

Similarly, the indequacy of procurement of 
wheat was not because there was no preparation. 
The Indian administrative machinery is widespread 
enough and adequately armed to deal with such 
situations even in a period of emergency. But the 
vested interests in the bureaucracy are able to 
dominate the functioning of the Government when 
the political will of the leadership is found to be 
wanting in clarity or firmness. This is what has 
happened on the question of wheat take-over and this 
is exactly what is happening on the question of 
Tice take-over. 

~These temporary setbacks need not have caused 
much worry if they were not symptoms of a malaise 
which is more ftndamental and basic. The vested 
interests. the Big Business, the traders and the 
kulak have tasted blood. -They can frustrate and 
successfuly scotch a policy decision of the Govern- 
ment which it has taken without any ambiguity and 
with the full concurrence of the whole country. 
They can force Smt Gandhi to reverse a decision 
taken earlier on grounds of administrative diffi- 
culties. 

It is, therefore, natural that this resistance will 
grow. Pressures will mount for greater relaxation 
in favour of Big Business on the plea of creating a 
climate for increasing production, for more liberal 
attitude towards foreign capital to secure its hel 
to accelerate the pace of development, to modify 
the objectives of raising the living standards of the 
lowest 30 percent income-group. Every measure 
of structual change in the economy will be opposed 
and cesisted with a view to frustrate and defeat it. 
If this happens, the hope of building a self-reliant, 
independent economy in the country, which has 
already beén frowned upon by some of the neo- 
colonialist spokesmen, will he dashed to the ground. 

No description of the prevailing economic and 
political crisis can afford to ignore the vicious role 
of black-money which has assumed monstrous 
proportions. It is really pathetic to find financial 
experts deceiving themselves and the people with 
the illusion that fiscal measures can be invoked 
effectively to enforce economic discipline in a 
situation where thousands of crores of black-money 
can be pressed into the service of hoarders, black- 
marketeers, speculators, profiteers and hoarders, 
Blackmoney has spread its tentacles in all spheres: 
trade, -industry, academies, politics and religious 
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activities. It employs a whole army of experts, 
bureaucrats, politicians and intellectuals and has 
shown till now an enormous capacity to erode the 
national will and inhibit it from asserting itself. 
It runs amuck during elections and has grown into 
that critical factor which can convert victory into - 
defeat and vice versa. Itis alaw unto itself and 
mocks at tall claims of planning, democracy and 
socialism. Bottles of scotch whisky discovered from 
the house of an engineer, lakhs in currency notes 
from the lockers of a sari merchant, and gold bars 
from the house of an administrator in recent weeks 
have only demonstrated how widespread are the 
tentacles of black-money. 

There appears to be an unspoken and unwritten 
ae ene that this demon will be propitiated 
and not killed, because those who depend on black- 
money are found in various walks and at all levels. 
The Congress being the largest political party, and 
the ruling party, as also because it lias the most 
opportunity and perhaps the greatest need of politi- 
cal financing on a nation-wide scale, appears to have 
become more vulnerable to this pressure. The ban 
on company donations, .decided upon with the best 
of intentions, has enhanced depndence on black- 
money for political financing because small dona- 
tions and collections are yet to emerge as an 
important sources of party funds. a 

This profile of political and economic malaise 
inevitably spurs an attempt to identify its causes. 
Some of the causes eevee to be inherent in the 
system and some flow from refusal to acknowledge 
that the tasks which the Congress and the country 
have set before require a radical transformation in 
the traditional response which has become outmoded. 

It appears a time has come to examine the role 
of the institutions of our state and think about 
modifying their functioning. Many Congress leaders 
and others make the sweeping remark that condi- 
tions in India being different, the Chinese or the 
Soviet system will not suit the Indian conditions. 
But, at the same time, it may be legitimate to enquire 
whether the state apparatus of the affluent Western 
countries like the United Kingdom or the United 
States is appropriate to meet the emergiùg socio- 
economic challenges in our country. One need not 
rush to the panicky conclusion that curbing of demo- 
cratic forms is the only solution to the slow move- 
ment of the wheels of decision-making and slower 
pace of implementation in the present system. It 
may be worthwhile to ponder whether it is really 
the productive use of the time of the people’s 
representatives to keep them engaged in debates and 
discussions in Parliament for half the year, a form 
which encourages public posturing rather than 
meaningful and purposive dialogue to evolve a 
national consensus. Maybe, it is time that the 
duration of full and open sessions of Parliament 
devoted to general debates are reduced and an effe- 
ctive system of standing committees introduced 
where. down-to-earth exchange of ideas on specific 
problems can take place without the need for the 
ruling party to defend all the lapses of administra- 
tion and where it will not be necessary for the Oppo- 
sition to engage in contrived eloquence and Phoney 
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demagogy. It may aiso be worthwhile to examine 
the feasibility of introducing a system under which 
political financing becomes a charge on public ex- 
chequer, therby striking at the roots of black-money 
domination over politics. 

More than anything else; the presnt divorce be- 
tween the agencies which make promises to the 
people and those which are called upon to imple- 
ment them, need to be bridged. Why should it not 
be possible to entrust the task of managing the 
instruments and insititutions of production to those 
who are actually engaged in the process of produc- 
tion? Why should it not be possible to entrust the 
responsibility of distribution to those amongst whom 
the distribution is to take place? Why should not 
the See MOTE of structural reforms be placed 
in the hands of the beneficiaries of such reforms ? 
Why should not the voluntary instrument of people’s 
power be recognised as legitimate and integeal part 
of the state apparatus? Why must the colonial 
bureaucratic system continue to proliferate-—-impo- 
sing on the masses an increasingly unbearable finan- 
cial burden in addition to the obstruction which it 
causes to honest, effective and speedy translation of 
peoplé’s will into reality? All this cannot and will 
not happen in one stroke in a revolutionary order 
however radical it be. But if these and similar 
other ideas were examined and fitted into a time- 
frame it should not be difficult to phase them out 
appropriately and take steps, if necessary, by making 
suitable amendments to the-Constitution. 

However, the objective of evolving voluntary 
instruments of various classes and sections of people 
can be approached only if there is a political party 
which is conscious of its responsibility in forging such 
instruments and is equipped to undertake this task. 
It is in this context that the restructuring of the 


Congress organisation itself assumes great importance. 


One cannot be blind to the reality that the Cogress 
still is the largest single mass party in this country 
and, therfore, no effort to forge instruments—people’s 
instruments—of construction, production, distribution 
and welfare can succeed without involving the 
Congress masses. But the Congress will fail its masses 
and the country if it does not realise that it cannot 
' acquit itself in the new conditions honourably if it 
does not stop forthwith the attempt of some of its 
leaders ta make promises of all things to all people. 
Congress must decide what it wants to be, but more 
important is that it has to make up its mind what 
it does not want to be. Congress will continue to 
be for quite some time to come a multi-clan party 
and, in the context of Indian conditions as well as 
traditions; such a party has a role to play. 

But throughout its chequered career the Congress 
has decided, by deliberation or by accident, which 
class or classes or sections it would not belong to. 
During the day of freedom struggle, Congress ex- 
cluded from its fold those who were collaborators 
of British imperlalism. ‘Those who were supporters 
of imperial rule kept away from and opposed the 
Congress. When the Congress declared itself 
against jagirdari, zamindari and other feudal land 
holders, it, by the declaration of its policy, excluded 
those classes from its fold. When it decided that 
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privy purses have to be abolished, it deliberately 
provoked the princes to join the camps of its oppo- 
nents. Some individuals belonging to these classes 
may have supported the Congress even during this 
period either because of their political enlighten- 
ment or enlightened self-interest. But these excep- 
tions only proved the rule. 

It was this clarity about what the Congress was 
not, which gave its ranks a clear sense of direction. 
Congress cannot hope to implement the decision to 
lower the land-ceiling unless it is prepared to 
exclude from its fold firmly those whose interest it 
is going to hit. It cannot succeed in take-over of 
wholesale trade in foodgrains if the same traders 
are allowed to occupy positions of high office in the 
party and the Government. 

It is naivete of fantastic proportions to hope 
that a whole class of people will commit suicide 
without putting up a fight. Ifthe Congress conti- 
nues to allow its critical decision-making points to 
be controlled by wholesalers or landed interests, it 
cannot but fail in fulfilling its promisses. Such 
vested interests are in a minority and excluding 
them deliberately from the party will not result in ' 
striking at its main base. On the contrary, it will 
widen the party’s base by drawing into it the classes 
which it professes to serve. 

Change in the character of the Congress will 
have to be accompanied with transformation of its 
structure. Before it can hope to forge popular 
instruments for implementing state policies, it will 
have to go through the experience of building mass 
organisations to implement its own party policies. 
Organisations of landless agriculturists, youth, 
scheduled castes, etc. on a wider scale can be formed 
only when a beginning is made within the Congress 
by building such organjsations and integrating them - 
in the Congress. If it wants to direct, supervise or 
supplement the activities of the executing agencies - 
of state, it will have to build its own competent 
agencies which should be equal if not superior to 
the other agencies. 

This raises the question of cadre building, about 
which there has been much talk but only little 
action. Those who have subverted so far these _ 
efforts do not want implemeniation of the party’s 
policies and programmes, though they may deceit- 


r 


- fully repeat their pledges. The entire functioning 


of the Congress has to undergo a change. It has to 
become a party with the widest mass base but 
manned by competent workers who are able to 
contribute in the process of organisation and mobi- 
lisation in political as well as economic fields. Such 
a party cannot be built except by hard work from 
below and correct lead from above. Unfortunately, 
both there have been lacking except for occasional 
verbal sermonising. At the top there is either con- 
fusion or deliberate attempt to indulge in petty 
politicking which nurtures tendencies and elements 
diametrically opposed to all that the party stands for. 
At the lower levels there is timidity and inaction. 
and a tendency to leave all worries to the top. 

In breaking this vicious circle the concious 
elements in the Congress who claim commitment to 
party’s policiestand programmes and have faith that 
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reverses and setbacks. 


. ENE RC 
their party can really serve those principles, have a 
big role to play. This role rules. out all narrow 
sectarian approach, but a capacity to act as catalysts 
in galvanising the party. These structural and 
functional changes will not come about without 
a struggle. Such a struggle cannot be waged with- 
out a high level of consciousness and a high degree 
of doggedness and perseverance. In this struggle 
there will be many ups and downs, temporary 
But there is no other soft 
alternative. 


The crisis facing the country in the economic and 
political fieids calls for a sustained struggle on the 
organisational as well as ideological fronts. Only 
such a strugele will bring about the desired cleans- 
ing of the Jamuna which was purified to some extent 


in 1969 but in which again many dirty nullahs have 
come and mingled. The present situation is more 
difficult because Reaction has sharpened its weapons 
and its tactics have become subtler. It is engaged 
more in subversion than in confrontation. Conscious 
Congressmen have to rise up to the occasions and 
beat back the sneaking and camouflaged attack of 
Reaction. Only a determined fight on the basis of 
policies can bring about discipline, contain faction- 
alism and renew the faith of the people in the 


Congress. i 

If the Congress fights shy of waging this battle 
it may become India’s major political problem, the 
principal bottleneck in the way of the country 8 
economic salvation, and the present crisis may 
sverwhelm it. 
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Corbett National Park, in Autumn months. 
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UDAIPUR, RANAKPUR & MOUNT ABU 
AT ONE STRETCH 


UDAIPUR— 


The city of Lakes and 
Island Palaces 

160 Kilometres 

away from Udaipur 
en-route to Meunt Abu 


RANAKPUR— 


Famous for its Jain 
Temple, a treasure 
House of art and 
architecture, 
described as a 

- forest of pillars. 


AND 


MOUNT ABU— 
®Pride Peak of Arawalis 
@Charming Hill resort of 

Rajasthan 

®Exquisite world-famous 
marble carvings in 
Dilwara Temples of a 
thousand years’ repute 


For details contact: 


The Tourist Officer, The Tourist Officer The Director of 

Udaipur OR Mount Abu OR Tourism, Rajasthan 
4 Jaipur 

Phone No. 406 Phone No. 51 Phone No. 73873 
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Always Remember 


The Jagatjit Cotton Textile Mills Ltd. 


Phagwara (Punjab) 


AND 


The Sadul Textiles Ltd. 


SRIGANGANAGAR (Rajasthan) 


— 


| = FOR 
Bleached Longcloth, Sheeting, Chadar, Dyed Poplin 
AND 
FAST COLOUR SCREEN PRINTS 


Available at all leading shops all over the country 


Contact for U, P. 


Sti Sidh Company 
56/59, Kahu-Kothi 
Kanpur-I 


-. Telephone: 68305 62927 s Gram : Benisidh 
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ECONOMIST 


THE. Fifth Plan would not be allowed to die. 

This is the maximum that Union Planning 
Minister D.P. Dhar can assure. But he is being 
optimistic: the bitter truth is that the Fifth Plan is 
already dead ‘ only its death is yet to be officially 
pronounced. The miserable failure of the political 
leadership to end the drift on the economic front 
in the last one year could not but have led to this 
tragedy. 

The prices have risen by over 23 per cent within 
a year. Planning in a continuing inflationary situa- 
tion is like building an edifice on shifting sand. 
Planning assumes certain stability; certain discipline. 
Events of the last one year have shown that none of 
this exists; inflation, in spite of best intentions, 


results in erosion of savings, Plan pruning and Plan . 


holiday. 

Sri Dhar, when he became the Union Planning 
Minister last year, chided his predecessors for effect- 
ing Plan holiday. But today he himself is helpless. 
This is the last year of the Fourth Plan. The devel- 
opment tempo should have been at its peak.. But 
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the Plan expenditure is being cut by Rs 200 crores, 
According to present indications, it will not be 
possible to step up Plan expenditure next year either. 


It could be revealed that the authors of the Fifth . 


Plan themselves have no hope of its success. They 
are doing their job without much conviction. 
Planners are now a disheartened team. What has 
shattered their confidence is the timid political 
response to end the drift on the economic front. 

Let us see what the planners’ assessment is. The 
“green revolution’? has remained limited to wheat 
and confined to a sma:l region constituting Punjab, 
Haryana and Western Uttar Pradesh. In the aggre- 
gate, there has been no breakthrough on the agri- 
cultural front. If one comnares the recent two peaks: 
of 1964-65 and 1970-71, and the two troughs of 
1965-66 and 1972-73, the average annual increase in 
food production works out to be hardly 2.5 per cent 
and ihe total agricultural production less than two 
per cent. 

In other words, agricultural production has not 
kept pace with the increase in population, let alone 
with the increasing consumption requirements. In 
the past, the gap between production and demand 
was met by liberal PL-480 imports. Now that 
option is no more open. Nor any miracle is pos- 
sible on the agricultural production front. 

The country could scrape through the 1972 
drought because nine-million-tonne buffer stock had 
been built out of PL-480 imports. What will happen 
now? It needs two good monsoons to wash off the 
scars of one drought. Thus, the situation will 
stabilise only 
Only a good monsoon in 1975 will bring some 
tangible improvement. 
cycle, after three years of good monsoons there may 
again be a drought. This will wipe out whatever 
gains would have been achieved. : 

The country can be put on an enduring develop- 
ment curve only if it breaks out of this. snake-and- 
ladder game. The planning process can be insulated 
from this disequilibrium of supplies of agricultural 
commodities only under 
distribution. . 

Equitable distribution entails that the state 
should lay its hand on an increasing proportion of 
marketable surpluses. In scarcity conditions, it will 


after next year’s good monsoons. ` 


But according to weather-. 


a regime of equitable: 


not be possible if wholesalers and traders are allowed . 
to compete with state agencies. The kulak-whole- 7 


saler axis will outmanoeuvre state 

agencies. This is not a theory. This 
out of the experience of last 
The wheat take-over also could 
because this axis was .not broken 
lack of politica] will. 


purchasing 
was borne 


not succeed fully 
effectively due to 


year’s rice procurement. - 


In short, when there is a gap between demand . 


and supply, state agencies could purchase in open 
market only at the prevailing prices. This year, it 
would have been Rs 120 per quintal for wheat. 
that case if food is to be sold from ration shops at 
a price within the reach of the weaker 
subsidy involved would be staggering. 
Rsubsidies, as the experience of countries 
shows, become 
opment, 


c like Ceylon 
self-defeating and negate devel-, 


In ; 


sections, the - 
Huge food ` 


` 
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J & K STATE 


ON i 


ROAD TO PROGRESS 


Jammu and Kashmir as a constituent State of the Indian Union has registered 
phenomenal progress in various fields of socio-economic endeavours, 


Some concrete achievements in the sphere of nation-building activity:— 


1. Expenditure on educational development has increased from 33.68 lakhs in 
1947-48 to 1124.04 lakhs in 1972-73. 


2.. Food production has increased from 9.20 lakh tonnes in 1968-69 to 10.50 lakh 
tonnes in 1972-73. 


3. The number of colleges rose from 4 in 1947-48 to 22 in 1972-73, 


4. Per capita expenditure on medical facilities has increased from 47 paisa in 
1947-48 to Rs 14.29 in 1972-73. 


5. Life expectancy rose from 32 years in 1947-48 to 50 years in 1972-73, 
6. Road length increased from 1615 miles in 1956 to 3690 miles in 1972-73, 


7. Power generation increased from 4.000 KWS in 1947-48 to 71.02 MWS in 
1972-73. ` 


8. Revenue receipts of the State increased from Rs 2.74 crores in 1947-48 to 
Rs. 102.21 crores in 1972-73. 


An additional area of 6,500 acres of land is expected to be brought under fruit 
cultivation, which includes 1,000 acres under walnut production. 


© 
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The real contradiction is that none, not even the 
Jana Sangh, wants to scrap or reduce the system of 
fair-price shops. Jana Sangh, indeed, has taken a 
most interesting position in its replies to the questions 
raised at the Opposition meeting with the Prime 
Minister. It wants the state to enter the market 
only when the prices tend to fall below the pfocure- 
ment level and offload its stock in the open market 
when the prices tend to rise. At the same time, the 


_Jana Sangh wants the Government to maintain the 


network of fair-price shops. But if the Sangh’s 
suggestion is accepted, from where will the grain 
come to sustain the fair-price shops? 

The trouble is that while everybody wants the 
cake of fair-price shops, few are willing to bell’ the 
cat, that is to accept the logic of maximisation of 
procurement. In the given situation, it is possible 
only by debarting wholesalers to compete with state 
agencies, This can be achieved through the policy 
of take-over of wholesale trade. 

However, the latest indications of the Govern- 
ment’s thinking have vindicated the worst fears. 
Instead of plugging the lacunae as revealed in the 
wheat take-over, the Government is jettisoning the 
take-ove policy in respect of the coming rice crop. 
In fact, at this stage the question of rice take-over 
from this Kharif season has already become an 
academic issue. It is now too late. 


Logistics of rice take-over are far more compli- 
cated than those of wheat take-over. For instance 
in Andhra, the largest Rice producing State, an 
official committee found that authorities are not 
aware of the existence of more than half of the rice 
mills in the State. For a successful rice take-over, 
the minimum thing required is that the authorities 
should know where the rice mifls are. It would 
require at least solid two months to make preli- 
minary preparations for the take-over. But the 
crop will start coming to market in another four 
weeks. Thus, even if a positive decision on rice 
take-over is taken now, it will remain on paper. 

What has shaken the faith in the credibility of 
the Government is the sly manner in which the take- 
over policy has been scuttled. The Prime Minister 
cannot escape the responsibility in this respect. She 
told a meeting of the Opposition that the decision 
on rice take-over has to be taken jn the light of the 
administrative preparedness. But a firm decision 
on the take-over was taken in September 1972 at 
the Ahmedabad AICC session and subsequently 
BET in December at the Calcutta Congress 
session. Thus, the talk of lack of administrative 
preparedness in September 1973 cannot conyince 
any one. Nothing was done since the decision was 
taken last year to build the administrative capabi- 
lities for the rice take-over. 

What are the implications of not taking-over 
the rice trade? Price Stability will not return in 
spite of good monsoons. The total rice procure- 
ment will not be more than, say, 2.5 millión tonnes. 
Compulsions to sustain the fair-price shops network, 
which will require at least nine million tonnes in 


“the next twelve months as against 11 million tonnes 


in the past twelve months, will necessitate food 
imports next-year also. With the steps faltering on 
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rice take-over, the Government will not be able to 
reintroduce wheat take-over. It will not be possible 
to rebuild buffer stocks as an insurance against the 
next round of drought. 


The abandonment of the take-over means that 
no equitable distribution of the available food 
supplies will be possible. It means that even 
marginal shortages will be inflated and get reflected 
in prices. The country, as stated earlier, is not 
yet out of the woods on the agricultural front. 
If food prices continue to go haywire, no worth- 
while economic development will be possible. 

Retreat from the take-over would mean conti- 
nued food imports. The landed cost of wheat 
is now over Rs 150 per quintal. There may be 
only a marginal fall in the international wheat 
prices, Continuing costly food imports, coupled 
with sky-rocketing prices of other imports, parti- 
cularly crude oil, could drive this country to a 
near bankcuptcy level on the foreign exchange front. 
It will not be possible to undertakeany worthwhile 
industrialisation. Soon the situation: will reach 
when even for import of a critical bolt for an 
industrial plant, the- Government will have to tie it 
against aid. But good sanaritans may also not be 
forthcoming to bail out this country. One may be 
sceptical about the Government’s professions op 
self-reliance, but the aid is certainly on the decline. 
The simple truth is that it is not possible to build 
a viable economy, let alone implement a plan of 
economic growth and “Garibi Hatao” on the basis 
of food imports. 


Good-bye to the take-over policy would also 
mean mortgaging the future of the country. If 
10 to 12 million tonnes of food buffer stocks are 
not build up in the next three years, it is difficult to 
comprehend as to how the country will face the next 
round of drought. Planning involves a somewhat 
long-term view and timely steps to avert thé crisis 
point in the economy. Obviously, this is not 
being done. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Government’s . 
unwillingness to push through the take-ovor policy , 
has broken the hearts of the authors of the Fifth . 
Plan. They thought that the successful take-over ` 
would provide a breakthrough in introducing the 
minimum discipline necessary for planning. In ` 
fact, the socio-economic and political system in the 


-country has never accepted the elementary discipline 


needed for planning. 

The initial success in setting up basic industries . 
was achieved due to extraneous factors and not 
because of any inherent strength of the system. It 
became possible because of three main factors: (i) . 
cushion provided by the sterling balances; (ii) neglect . 
of defence and agricultue which enabled the deploy- , 
ment of all the surpluses, which the system could 
produce, to the limited areas of industries; and (iii) 
reservoir of political support immediately after Inde- 
pendence which gave tremendous manoeuvrability to 
the Government in conducting economic policies. 

But the inherent weakness of the system asserted. 
sooner than later. The tempo of industrialisation 
tapered off by 1962. Even the Second Plan ran 
into rough weather during its implementation ` 
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tion. - The spread effect of the giant projects was 
also extremely limited. Thus, in the twenty-third 
year of our planning we find that India is not only 
the poorest among the poor, but the most laggard 
among the laggards in economic race. This is borne 
out by all objective 
international comparison. 

Let us be frank. Seeds of most of the socio- 
economic distortions about which the powers that 
be have become conscious all of a sudden, were 
also sown during the earlier period of planning. 
Disparities in income and: consumption is not an 
overnight development. It is now a fashion to talk 
against production of luxury goods and elitist con- 
sumption. But Sri J.R.D. Tata is never tired of 
telling a story that he entered into collaboration 
with LAKME for the production of lipsticks and 
cosmetics on the direct suggestion of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Sri Tata is an honourable gentleman. 
There is no reason to disbelieve him. After all Sri 


-T.T. Krishnamachari, the financial wizard of the | 


Nehru days, himself facilitated -his sons to enter into 
collaboration with CADBURY for the production 
of chocolates. | 

-The system has never accepted any discipline 





studies on the basis of 


necessary for sustained economic development and 
planning. All attempts to introduce such discipline 


were frustrated by forces within the political system. —~ 


Was not even Sri Morarji Desai snubbed when he 
tried to impose gold control? 

The churning up of 1969 led many to believe that 
political forces are now so realigned at the power 
base that it should be-possible to introduce discipline 
for economic growth. But these illusions have now 
been shattered. It proved to be an aborted mini- 
revolution. The process has to be carried forward. 

The experience of the flop of the take-over 
shows that the battle for economic development is 
to be fought, perhaps, not in the Yojana Bhavan 
but elsewhere—in fields and factories, in streets 
and maidans. Only through intensive mass struggle 
it should be possible to restructure the socio- 
political system in country. In the present phase, 
the entire fire needs to be concentrated on weakening 
and eliminating the parasitic and economically 
non-productive classes. Only then will a conducive 
atmosphere be created for economic growth. The _ 
mass struggle will no'doubt be aided if the Yojana 
Bhavan succeeds in maintaining%a correct persper- 
tive on‘policy matters. 
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show us your pian,not your palm 
Cur Prediction i 
You have a bright future—provided you hava a bright idea, a productive plani 
Agriculturists: Want to adopt modern farming practices ? 7 
Smail Industrialista: Want to set up a new unit, renovate or expand the existing one? 


Exporters: Want to sell your products abroad or sell more of them? 
Entrepreneurs/Unemployed EngIneers/Professlonals/Self-employeds: Want to establish yourself 


, 


in life with your own workshop, custom service init, petrol pump, retail trade business, etc. ? ‘ 
Vou only need to act. Prepare your plan of actlon—if you like, ın consultation with specialists on our staff. 
"va promise to give you sound advice and liberal credit on favourable terms. n 

Our ascistance Is also available to you, if you do not belong to any of the above Categories, but-have \ 
a viable project. We don’t Just tell your future; we help make it! Visit our neerest branch for 


Information and guidance. 
© national 
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Ask our customers in India, the U.K., 
Europe, Africa,Middle East and South 
East Asia -they will vouch for it. 


`» We meet the OE needs of 
almost all automotive and 
industrial engines made in 
India and 60% of their re- 
placement requirements. 
ə We supply OE and Repla- 
cement pistons to a host 


of manufacturers in UAR, 


and Yugoslavia, besides 
our regularexports to Asian 
African and European mar- 
kets. e We have so far 
supplied over 2,000,000 
semi-finished pistons toa 
world-renowned manufac- 
turer in the U.K., aspart of 
a £ 400,000 contract. * We 
offer a wide range which 
includes such popular ma- 
kes as Ford, Austin, Morris, 
Standard and Fiat 


.. Amajgamations Group 


CS 


One ot the reasons is we 
have the largest and the 
most modern piston assem 
bly making unit in South © 
East Asia. Another is we 
give precisely what our cus- 


tomer requires. r 


Why not drop us a line 
and find out ? i 


INDIA PISTONS LIMITED 
Madras, India 


Manufacturers of: Tower Thk Pistons, 
Piston Rings, Cylinder Liners, Gudgeon - 


Pins and Circlips 


A unit company of the . 
7 > 
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Land 
Reforms 


and 


Mass 
Mobilisation 


P. C. JOSHI 


THE question of land refotms seems to be getting 
quietly relegated to the background once again 
in the current economic and political situation in 
India. This suits very well the powerful vested 
interests still entrenched in the Indian social 
structure which have been cesolutely opposing any 
restructuting of land ownership in the interests of 
the tural masses. 

It would be suicidal, however, for the country’s 
leadership to be ovecwhelmed by the pressure of 
these vested interests. It would also be unwise to 
allow short-term problems and difficulties to cesult 
in any loss of perspective and in subversion of 
accepted national goals and long-standing policy 
commitments. : ` ¢ 

The present situation in India is full vf dangers 
arising as a cesult of the implementation lag—that 
is, as a sequel to pronouncement of a radical 
agrarian policy by the ruling elite and the virtual 
surrender by this elite before the landed interests 
whose privileges ace theratened by this policy. It 
would be a secious error fof political judgment if 
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the leadership or any section of it thought that 
any going back on the promises already made to 
the rural masses was possible. In fact, if the 
implementation lag was allowed to persist fora 
longer period, the danger not only of an economic 
stalemate but of a political throw-back is also aggra- 
vated, as is confirmed by the recent -experience of 
many countries in the Asian region. 

Itisa lesson of past history of many countries 
of the world and of the recent experience of many 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, that 
the nature of agrarian transformation has in many , 
ways determined the political evolution.of a country, |, 
To put it more directly, and attempt to neglect.the . 
interests of the rural masses in formulating agrarian ; ; 
policies has been a source not only of enormoiis -, 
‘economic difficulties but also of serious political ; 
tensions and conflicts. -| 

India’s own experience of the serious social 
consequences of the non-implementation of land 
reforms was summed up by the well-known docu- 
ment ou Nature and Causes of Agrarian Tension in 
Rurg@ Areas prepaced by the Research Division of 
the Ministry of Home’ Affairs, Government of 
India, at the end of 1969. Ifin India the tension 
and conflicts resulting from non-implementation of 
land reforms and other policies did not lead to 
social and political explosions, it is because of the 
vigorous reassertion of commitment to these poli- 
cies and to their implementation by the national 
leadership. The nationalisation of fourteen 
commercial banks in bold difiance of vested 
interests, the courageous attempt to purge the 
Congress leadership at the top of cons2xvative or 
reactionary elem2nts—these and similar steps 
following in quick succession did carry conviction 
to the rural masses that policies in their interest will 
be implemented with the same political will as 
exhibited by the national leadership in implemen- 
ting other measures. This pacified for the time 
benig the rising tempo of agrarian discontent to 
which the Home Ministry document hid drawn 
pointed attention. i : 

It may be re-stressed that if the Congress leader- 
ship was able to emerge truimphant from the power- 
struggle in the undivided Congress and to win nation- 
wide support for itself as expressed in its sweeping 
electoral victories in 1971 and 1972, one of the prime 
determinants of its success was its appzal to the rural 
poor. And the reaffirmation of the pledge to 


- implement land reforms in the interests of the rural 


poor provides an important key to the Indira wave 
which then swept the country. In fact, the support 
of the rural masses won by the Congress was on 
such a vast scale that it did not have a pacallel 
in India’s history since Independence. Even the 
pre-Independence political ferment under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s leadership was not so predominantly a 
ferment among the rural poor as the recent one 
under the leadership of Indira Gandhi. 

In the above background, the question asked 
by many is: Why than this implementation lag 
in land ceforms, in spite of such “overwhelming 
support from the masses and such massive majority 
within the State legislaturés and Parliament enjoyed 
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by the Congress as never before since Independence? 
Why then a lack of political will to wihch, 
The Task Force of the Planning Commission on 
Agrarian Relations has drawn attention while 
explaining the failures on the land reforms front ? 
From the recent failures in implementation, 
many critics are inclined to conclude that the 
Congress leadership was only resorting to a political 
gimmic in order to win mass support and votes. 
And having succeeded in winning them, it was 
natural that the Congress leadership discarded this 
gimmic. Thus, this leadership is said to have a 
double-face—one oriented towards the propertied 
classes. from which it derives its real economic 
support, social influence and’ political power, and 
the other oriented towards the masses whose votes 
it seeks through radical. slogans. It cannot afford 
to implement these slogans since by trying to do so 
it would be trying, like the proverbial Kalidas, to 
cut the very branch of the tree on which it stands. 
The logic of this argument takes some critics 
to the conclusion that for genuine land reforms it 
is necessary first that the hoax of Congress land 
reforms is mercilessly exposed. Some others go 
still further and suggest that for genuine land 
reforms it is necessary to build up opposition to 
the Congress, aimed at overthrowing Congress rule 
which, behind the mask of pro-peasant slogans, in 


lossoms into a flower.) « - 


effect tries only to perpetuate the oppression and 
exploitation of the masses by rural and urban vested 
interests. While most of these critics would believe 
in building such apposition within the parliamentary 
framework, a small minority also believes in armed 
opposition and overthrow of the Congress rule. 

There is no doubt that the above points of view 
embody an important element of truth. But they 
suffer from a one-sided and even a totally negative 
appraisal of the Indian situation; as a result they 
underestimate the possibilities of considerable 
progress towards land reforms within the present 
framework through the mobilisation and decisive 
intervention of pro-peasant forces. Such “forces 
have remained untapped but they exist at all 
levels—within each political party, in the administra- 
tion and the bufeaucracy, in the legal world and 
the judiciary, in traditional organisations and asso- 
ciations like those of Harijans and the tribals, and 
in the voluntary agencies like that of the Sarvodaya 
workers. Sectarian ways of thought or partisan 
styles of work have stood in the way of consolida- 
tion of these forces. 

Among those who regard themselves as the 


_ steadfast exponents} of the peasant cause, an 


approach of “‘either’a revolution or nothing” has 
ultimately lent support to the status quo 
since should not be overlooked that progress 
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towards a revolution itself is dependent on a 
series of partial advances and gains through activa- 
tion of the rural masses at the bottom and through 
political consolidation of allies of land reforms at 
the top. Those wedded to the cause of land 
reforms have neglected both thzse tasks in recent 


One of the vital peculiarities (or paradoxes) of 
the Indian social situation overlooked by the critics 
is that in India the numerous supporters as well as 
the stubbron opponents of land reforms are repre- 
sented within the same party, the ruling party. 
This continues to be the reality-even after the split 
in the Congress. While the focmer (that is, the 
supporters of land reforms) ensures a wide mass 
following for the Congress, it is the latter (that is 
the strong opponents of land ceforms) who still have 
an upper hand in the Congress organisation, specially 
at the state, district, mandal and village levels. 
These opponents are also solidly entrenched in 
Congress ministries in most Congress governments. 
Through their control over the Congress organisa- 
tion, they ensure that the Congress does not grow 
into a mobiliser of the rural masses and a defender 
of their interests. Through their control over the 
Congress. Ministries they see to it that the promise 
of reform does not go beyond legislative enactments, 
full of loopholes, permitting large-scale evasions, and 
that any basic change in the structure of property 
rights in favour of rural poor is scuttled. These 
opponents of land reform are also hand in glove 
with such administrators asare conspicuous more 
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by their hostility or apathy to the cause of land 
reforms than by any sympathy to it. In fact, anti- 
land-reform blocks and lobbies of politicians and 
administrators seem to have actively aided and 
abetted landgrabbing on a vast scale not only ia the 
urban but also in the rural areas. 

It is necessary to stress that the vested interests 
blocking the implementation of laud reforms exist 
not only in the rural but also in the urban areas. 
Land reforms are one link in the chain of structural 
reorganisation of the total economy and the logic 
of attacking vested interests in the rural sector does 
not stop there but extends to the urban areas as 
well. If high levels of income are left untouched 
in the urban sector, any attempt to touch the rural 
rich provokes tremendous opposition. The urban 
tich have, therefore, a strong vested interest in 
opposing rather than supporting land reforms. 

There is thus a close tie-up between urban and 
rural vested interests, the one reinforcing the other 
and requiring the economic and political support 
of the other. In fact, there is a continuum of rural 
and urban vested interests sustained through land- 
ownership, moneylending and trade at the economic 
level; and even many urban professional classes 
are sustained by the present rural economic structure. 
They are, therefore, determined exponents of the 
rural sraius quo and opponents of land reforms. 

There is plenty of exposure of this state of 
affairs, within and by members and leaders of the 
Congress party itself, leave aside its indictment by 
the members and leaders of the Opposition. In fact, 
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India provides a unique example of such exposure 
under official auspices, as is illustrated by the num- 
erous official evaluations of progress of land reforms 
including the latest one by the Task Force. Expo- 
sure no doubt is necessary and m`y contribute to a 
certain extent towards creating d's llusionment and 
awareness among the masses. But exposuce éven on 
a large scale cannot by itself succeed in thwarting 
the conspiracy of vested interests against land 
reforms unless it is backed by mass action from 
below in support of these reforms. 

` Jt must be recognised that, with a few- exceptions 
in some States like West Bengal, the land reform 
supporters in the past generally confined themselves 
to the exposure of the omiss.ons and commissions 
of the ruling party in the sphere of land reforms, 
Parliamentarianism has, in fact, been very favour- 
1ble to verbal radicalism within the legislatures and 
Parliament. 

This is not to underplay the gains from parlia- 
mentarianism specially at the level of policy-struggle 
in the interests of the peasant masses. Ifin India 
today there is no organised lobby clearly upholding 
ind articulating an anti-peasant ideology it is 
largely because of the ideological struggle system- 
atically conducted by the pro-land reform forces 
ftom the forums of the political parties, the legis- 
latures and Parliament. What an asset this positive 
feature of the Indian situation is for the cause of 
land reforms can be appreciated if one considers 
countries like Pakistan and Indonesia where even 
he struggle for clarification of basic national objec- 
ves and for clear-cut political articulation of the 
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peasant interests has not been properly initiated. 
This asset, however, could not be fully capitalised 
since parliamentarism in India has meant neglect 
of extra-parliamentary mobilisation of the rural 
masses for supporting the reforms and for assisting 
in their implementation. A one-sided emphasis on 
pacliamentarism—on legislation to be implemented 
solely by the administrative machinery—has denuded 
the Indian land reform from the momentum, 
urgency and earnestness which can only be provided 
by the organised pressure from below. It is also to 
be noted that the emergence of a leadership at the 
local levels genuinely wedded to the cause of the 
rural masses and the unmasking and dislodging of 
a fake leadership posing as a supporter of land 
reforms but essentially hostile to it, have been pre- 
vented and delayed as a cesult of absence of mobili- 
sation at local levels. What has often prevented 
the numerous supporters of land reforms in the 
ranks of the Congress party itself from initiating 
mobilisation of rural masses from below is a peculiar 
combination of middle class romanticism on the one 
hand and urban bias or orientation on the other. 
The mobilisation of peasants from below has 
also been prevented by the increasing complexity of 
agrarian relations after the first round of land 
reforms and rural development programmes in 
India. Asaresult of these, there does. not exist in 
most parts now a clear-cut cleavage between a 
narcow class of functionless landlords and the mass 
of peasantry oppressed by feudal and semi-feudal 
exploitation. Such economic polarisation favoured a 
general and spontaneous anti-landlord mobilisation 
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in the past. The agrarian situation is now much 
more complex and the failure to grasp the 
peculiarities of this situation in each region has also 
thwarted an effective mobilisation of peasants even 
when it has been attempted. Seldom have political 
leaders tried to grapple with the peasant problem 
at the regional levels so as to grasp the realities of 
_the agrarian situation in each cegion and to work 
out tactics of mobilising peasants keeping in view 
these regional peculiarities. 
~ Animportant aspect of the emerging situation 
is that only in few areas of the country now the 
agrarian structure continues to be characterised by a 
class of purely functionless and absentee landlords. 
The feudal remnants might still bə strong in certain 
parts like the eastern region, but in many other 
parts the agrarian st-ucture is now dominated by 
middle-level landlords and rich peasants who are 
partly, if not wholly, rooted in the production 
system and who have immens? hold and mobilising 
power in the rural society. In fact, a characteristic 
feature of the new agrav‘ian situation—one which 
poses complex problems for peasant mobilisation— 
is that this new dominant class has a dual character. 
‘It is an “enemy” of the cural masses in so fac as 
land ceforms are directed against concentration of 
Jand-and other resources in their hands. This con- 
centration is against national interest also in so fac 
as it is associated with a low level of utilisation of 
_these resources and transfer of part of these 
resources to the cural masses would contribute not 
‘only to welfare but to fuller utilisation of thes: 
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resources. But this class is also an ‘“‘ally” in the 
present stage of national development as it is not 
wholly functionless but. makes a certain contribution 
towards the development of productive forces. The 
mobilisation of the rural masses has, therefoce, to be 
directed not towards their expropriation but towards 
their economic and political containment. Further, 
the defence of the interests of the rural masses has 
to be partly though land reform measures and 
partly thcough reorientation of developmental 
policies in favour of the rural masses. 

In working outa strategy of the land reforms, 
the traditional method of confiscation which may be 
justified in the case of totally functionless landlords, 
has to be modified while dealing with these new 
proprietors. Here an element of consfication may 
have to be combined with an element of inducement 
to them for parting with their surplus land. In fact, 
a’ massive “land purchase movement” by the state 
on behalf of the rural poor at very much less than 


the market prices nay be a more appropriate strategy 


for a successful land cefo-ms programme. 

It must be admitted in the above background that 
a “purist” and obsolescent view of agrarian relations 
has been responsible for lack of innovations in deal- 
iag with the complex agrarian situation which nów 
obtains in India. 

In the present stage of our national development 
which is based on multi-class alliance rather than on 
single class dominance, not only the content, scope 
and method of Jand reform require to be redefined 
but so also the content, scope and techniques of 
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mobilisation of. rural masses. If the main focus of 
national development is on attacking parasitism and 
promoting productivity, on ensuring better distribu- 
tion of gains of development and preventing their 
being monopolised by dominant classes, land reform 
has to justify itself by its contribution of the realis- 
ation of these objectives. And mobilisation of rucal 
masses for land reforms, therefore, involves striking 
a balance between ‘‘class struggle’ and “multi-class 
alliance’, between “‘agitation for structural reforms” 
and ‘“‘constructive work” for development of pro- 
ductive forces, between coercion of the unproductive 
classes and their re-education for a new way of life, 
between pressurising the Government for adopting 
and implementing policies favourable to the masses 
and cooperating with it in implementing these 
policies. 

In more concrete terms, while working for land 
legislation as a protective umbrella for mass interests, 
it is also necessary to intervene at the village level 
by strengthening the bargaining power of agricultural 
labourers v.s-a-vis theic employers, of tenants vis-a- 
vis their landlocds with the suppo-t of their cespec- 
tive organizations so as to ensure maximum gains 
to these weaker classes. At the same time, a much 
greater mobilisation—mass agitation and struggle— 
is required to ensuce the transfer of land to rural 
masses and the allocation of other resoucces in their 
interests through credit and other agencies. But 
this needs to be supported by simultaneous mass 
mobilisation for construction since the poor péasants 
and agricultural labourers are also intecested in 
immediate gains through participation in develop- 
ment. This aspect has been by and large neglected 
by political parties wedded to the cause of the rural 
poor. If the ruling party has been in practice guilty 
of one-sided emphasis on deyelopment without 
structural reforms, the radical forces outside the 
Congress have been guilty of upholding reforms 
without channelising theic organisational . resources 
in favour of the development effort for the rural 
masses. . 

It is important to note that the interests of the 
masses suffered a setback in developmental planning 
not only because the ruling party, failed to go ahead 
with reforms favourable to the masses,+-The interests 
of the masses also suffered a setback because the radi- 
cal parties also failed to respond to the developmen- 
tal challenge and to capitalise the potential of many 
developmental schemes which would have given 
an impetus even to reforms, specially to` land 
reforms, The three most important programmes in 
the shaping and implementation of which the radical 
‘parties did not take any positive initiative were the 
schemes of (i) rural credit and marketing reforms; 
(ii) promotion of literacy, primary and secondary 
education; and (iii) administrative recoganisation. 
These three schemes have an enormous potential for 
releasing forces favourable to agrarian réorganisation 
in the interests of the rural poor. ~ 

To sum up, as a result of vigorous campaigning 
and publicity done by the foremost leaders of the 
ruling party itself, the expectations and hopes of the 
rutal masses have been aroused as never before. 


It is now possible to transform this vast awakening . 
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into a’ creative force and to channel'se it in the 
direction both of land reform and economic and 
social development in the interest of the rural 
mass:s. In converting this possibility into a reality, 
one has to -reckon with the formidable impediment 
posed by vested interests to this process at all levels. 
But a much bigger problem is passed by the failure 
of the radical elements in the ruling party and out- 
side to intellectually comprehend the, complexities 
of the changing agrarian situation, to valate the 
agrarian tasks with the overall national tasks and 
to evole appropriate strategies and tactics of mobi- 
lisation of the rural masses. The implementation 
lag in land reforms can be overcome only if the 
peo-reform forces in the ruling party and outside are 
able to pull themselves out of their intellectual and 
political inertia and to address themselves to the 
long-neglected task of activating and organising the 
rural masses. 

The implementation lag is primarily a lag of 
mass mobilisation. The current situation is full of 
dangers but it is also full of opportunities to over- 
come this lag. - 
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QUARTER CENTURY 
OF 
PROGRESS ° 
IN HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Himachal Pradesh has been making tremendous progress in various fields of development 
ever since it came into existence on April 15, 1948. From a Chief Commissioner Province with 
an area of 24,000 sq. K. Ms and a population of 9.36 lakhs in 1948, Himachal Pradesh today is 
a full-fledged State having an area of 55,658 sq. K. Ms and a population 34,60 lakhs. 


Then Its revenue was Rs 85 lakhs. Now it stands at Rs 36°94 crores. In respect of per capita 
income, Himachal, which was one of the most backward areas of India, now ranks as the fifth 
State in the country. 


During the 1st Plan the Pradesh spent Rs 5.3 crores. During the 4th Plan, it is utillsing Rs 115 
crores. For the 5th Plan our proposals amount ot Rs 323 crores. - 


@ in 1948, there was only 228 K.Ms of Roads in the Pradesh, Today the roads measure 
over 12,000 K. Ms. , 


@ There are now 4060 electrified villages and towns in the State as against just 20 In 1948. 
The Himachal Government Transport is covering 1.95 lakh K. Ms per annum now as compared to 


‘just 2000 K.Ms then. 


@ The production of fruits—apples, plums, pears, peaches, citrus, mangoes, almonds, 
walnuts, chilgoza—has jumped from 1500 tonnes in 1948 to 1.74 lakh tonnes this year. 


The number of educational institutions in Himachal today is 5500 as compared to 541 at 
the time of Pradesh’s formation. The literacy- percentage has gone up by more than 500 percent 
and today stands at 31.30%. Now, 18,000 students attend colleges as against only 50 in 1948. 


In the field of public health, now Himachal has 657 hospitals, dispensaries and other medical 
institutions as compared to 12 in 1948. r 


THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE PRADESH LIVING ON THE INDO-TIBETAN 
BORDER, ONCE AGAIN ASSURE THE NATION THAT THEY WOULD LEAVE NO .STONE 
UNTURNED IN THEIR EFFORTS TOWARDS NATIONAL DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


HIM LOK SAMPARAK 
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Harijans ` 
Fight , 
for 

Dignity 


K. SARADAMONI: 


ON August 15, 1973, the twentyssixth anniversary 
of our independence, a Iéading daily carried a 
news-item that a lady officer belonging to one of the 
scheduled castes had complained to the Commissioner 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes against 
the Brahmin-dominated hierarchy in her office, 
subjecting her to discrimination and maltreatment. 
This came as a paradoxical end to a year in 
which Special Jubilee Welfare Plans for Harijans 
were announced. It was also the year in which the 
Garibi Hatao Slogan was heard the loudest. By the 
beginning of September 1972, the State Governments 
and Union Territories drew up elaborate develop- 
mental and welfare programmes for the “‘vulnerable 
section” of the population and for dmelioration of 
the lot of the Harijans during the Independence 
Jayanti Year which was to end on August 14, 1973. 
These programmes, chalked out within the frame- 
work of the guideline sent by the Center, were to get 
the highest priority in the State Plans. To cite one, 
the Andhra Pradesh Plan reads: “The State Govern- 
ment has decided to give the highest priority to elec- 
trification of one Harijan wadi in every block during 
the year. A policy decision has been taken to abolish 
the carrying of the nightsoil on heads by scavengers.” 
Later in the same month, the All-India Congress 
Committee directed its active members all over the 
country to launch a vigorous drive to get all drink- 
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ing-water wells and places of worship thrown open 
‘ for the scheduled castes. . 
` These were open acknowledgement of the failure 
of the promises made to a big section of the less 
privileged among our people. The Jubilee Year gave 
an opportunity to rectify the mistake of the past. 
But one of the disturbing news during the year of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of our Independence related 
to the plight of the Harijans. A short, select list of 
such news is appended at the end of this article. 
They range from landlords’ assault on the Harijans, 
beating and murdering of Harijans, molesting of 
Harijan women, burning their huts, and throwing 
stones at their marriage parties, to the continuing 
practice of untouchability. For want of space, a. 
discussion on these self-revealing news items is not 
attempted. 
This treatment of a section of “free and equal” 
citizens of independent India, the rightfull beneficiaries 
of progress and development in a democracy, surely 
marks the failure of our ideals and goals about 
whose repeated declarations there is no dearth. 
Harijans, the old untouchables, are officially 
called the “‘scheduled castes’, They were at the 


` bottom of Hindu India’s caste „hierarchy. They 


were equally at bottom of economic hierarchy, 
having no land of thetr awn and relegated to menial, 
dirty and ill-paid jobs. They were kept away from all 
places where the high castes and higher-ups moved. 
In a society where mobility was not easy, the place of 
these poor, illiterate and powerless people was fixed. 
Harijans thus formed the lowest strata of “a system 
perfected on the basis of inequality, which did not 
demand individual excellence, struggle ot competi- 
tion. Naturally, like any people who live on servi- 
tude and poverty for long, they developed a kind 
of resignation, apathy and acceptance. i 
The problems of the ‘Depressed Persons and 
Backward Classes’ were taken by the British rulers 
of India. But untouchability and the problems of 
the untouchables became wide national and social 
issues only during the independence movement. To 
the educated Indians who had imbibed some Western 
ideas and values, untouchability become a sore point. 
Prompted by liberal and “humanitarian ideas, they 
advocated eradication of untouchability, spreading 
of literacy, provision of clean drinking water, pro- 
pagating the ideas of hygienic living, starting of 
welfare cooperatives, vocational training centres, and - 
throwing open temples, roads and other public 
places to Harijans. As far as Harijan welfare is 
concerned, these more or less form the basis of « 
government policies in the post-independent period. 
Harijan welfare measures of the Government and 
the voluntary organisations which worked for the 
Harijans, sprang from a sense of guilt or an intellec- 
tual conviction—marked by a feeling of charity, 
benevolence and patronisation. A section of the proe 
gressives prefrred not to use words like ‘caste’ and 
“‘untouchability’. The words somehow become 
“unutterable’. This was shunning the issues. Caste, 
untouchability and fiixed occupation were facts of 
India’s past, part of her social organisation. They 
had their functions at that time and they had 
influenced beliefs and attitudes, and the prejudices 
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have gone much deeper in all of us than we are 
willing to admit or are conscious of. Today these 
affect our thought processes and actions with serious 
consequences. 

Let us take the specific case of egalitarianism 
which we have accepted in theory. Egalitarianism 
- is not a very simple or easy thing to practise, espe- 


cially for us who were not used to it either in word ` 


or deed. Asa result, we pursue, without a prick 
of conscience, anti-egalitarian policies while talking 
of egalitarianism. Coming to the case of Harijans, 
we still think of such ridiculous remedies as giving 
incentives to policemen to protect the Harijans, 
getting Harijan children admitted to public schools 
and setting up special cells to look into Harijan 
problems. The country has not roused a nation- 
wide protest against the barbarian acts practised 
against the Harijans in this period of the twentieth 
century. 

Perhaps this may sound too harsh when we have 
a Constitution which has too many Articles and 
Clauses to safeguard the interests of the Harijans. 
What is the real situation? Untouchability is made 
an offence, but stil] itis practised in many parts 
of the country. Under Articles 16, 320 and 335 
of the Constitution, posts are reserved for the 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in Government 
services. But every year such “reserved” posts are 
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left unfilled when other candidates with the necess- 
ary qualifications are there to apply for the posts. 
And the number of educated Harijans seeking 
employment through the employment exchanges are 
on the increase. The nstitution guarantees 
scheduled caste and tribe representation in Parlia- 
ment and in the State legislatures. The guarantee 
first made for ten years has been extended to a 
period of thirty years. Not many from the sche- 
duled castes and scheduled: tribes have been elected 
from the general constituencies anywhere. 
Altogether the policies followed so far were not 

intended to help a people who were :‘downtrodden’’ 
for generations to stand on their feet, feel like 
dignified human beings and decide their future. 
They have created, on the other hand, an atmos- 
phere of benevolence and dependence, which make 
the few ‘beneficiaries’ of the present policies live 
in perpetual inferiority and subordination. And in 
our present set-up, their situation becomes delicate 
and complex. For their own future they have to 
belong to the new castes and classes. To own up. 
their Harijan background and do this is difficult 


and strenuous. Some try to hide their Harijan -~ 


origin. A few are absorbed by the higher-ups. But 
the whole thing’is artificial. The result: like any 
people who live on other people’ charity and help 
and are constantly reminded of their deprivation, 
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they dislike and hate the patrons. 

This change ina people who had accepted their 

lot for generations isa result of the glaring dis- 
` parities which they áre more and mor coming to 
‘understand. i 3 

Recently, I was more than surprised when a 
highly educated, cultured, soft-spoken, enligh- 
tened—answering all the gentilesse of a man of 
aristocracy and affluence—respected and loved by 
his subordinates, placed an entire bureau within his 
office premises at the disposal of his only son to 
prepare his thesis to be submitted to a “foreign” 
university. Of course, the boy did well and was 
easily absorbed into one of the most paying interna- 
tional organisations. 

Under the same roof works a scheduled ca.te 
peon hailing from one of the poor eastern Uttar 

._ Pradesh villages. This man, in his younger days, 

~~ had run away to Bombay to escape caste oppression 
and poverty. Finally, he found his way to countries 
in the Fac East and returned to a Free India with 
new hopes and ideas. His son graduated. The boy 
had a good record, a good conduct certificate. He 
was an active participant in the National Cadet 

~ Corps. He learned to type, and got his name regi- 
stered with the employment exchange. He never 
received even an interview card. The father took 
the boy’s application to all the “burra sahebs”’ for 
whom he regularly brought water, cigarettes and 
files. There was not a single soul to help him. 
He did not have the right contacts. The father is 
silent. The boy has left the place. 

These are not isolated instances. The develop- 
ment of the past has not only helped the “haves”, 
they were meant for them. Naturally, they got the 
major share of all the opportunities that came, 
wheter it be education or employment. 

The same has happened in all walks of life. Once 
I asked a scheduled caste leader from Kerala: 
“How is it that Kerala did not produce a Jagjivan 
Ram or an Ambedkar?” The sober, thoughtful 
man with enough commonsense had the answer: 
«Qur extreme poverty is the main reason,” he told 
me. “In the early period, there was need for much 
sacrifice which“ we could not afford. Leadership 
naturally grew out of those who had something to 

-fall back upon. Their families could at least survive 
without their support. We, on the other hand, had 
to earn our daily bread. We could not let our 
families suffer endlessly. It was a matter of-demo- 
ralisation and frustration.” 
~ The same question was posed to another non- 
scheduled-cast leader. He too did not hesitate to 
give the answer: “You see, they are mainly agri- 
cultural labourers. It is not easy for leadership to 
come from that class....”’ 

Thus, economic poverty, illiteracy, ignorance, 
fear and the resultant inability to assert themselves 
have kept the Harijans down. It is more true to 

. say that they are poor and backward because they 
were so yesterday. Appendix 2 shows the size and 
spread of the scheduled caste population of India. 
Sixteen per cent of rural India consists of the sche- 
duled castes alone. It goes up to nearly 28 per cent 
in Punjab, 23 in Uttar Pradesh and 24 
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per cent in West Bengal. It does not need much re~ 
search to find that the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes together form the bigger part of India’s garib, 
living below the poverty line. Unfortunately, these 
very important facts, that poverty rests mainly on 
the same people, that it has something to do with 
the spread of education, implementation of land re- 
forms, and the general political climate and awareness 
among the people, do not find place in the abstract 
impersonal studies on “‘disparities’’ in income and 
in the level of living. . 

Where did we go wrong? It started with the 
wrong notion that a few lakhs of rupees allotted 
without any idea of the delicate human and psycho- 
logical aspects of the Harijan problem, would pro- 
duce the miracle. We have not got over th's 
even now. 

_ The Harijan problems cannot be solved in isola- 
tion. They are linked to insufficient economic 
growth, faulty education system, half-hearted land 
reforms and above all, the increasing affluence of a 
minority who virtually control power and make 
oo 

ere is no magic formula for solving an 

blem. But much depends on the directions peed Gnd 
the initial momentum we give to a measure or project 
And we have failed in this. Twenty-five years were 
enough to bring literacy and primary education to 
our entire population. We are not ashamed to see 
that thousands of our children do not see the portals 
of even a village school. Twenty-five years were 
more than enough to floor our country with books 
for our people, not sex and crime and obscene litera- 
ture. We have our epics and our folklore and our 
history. It is a pity that we need a Soviet Union, a 
France or an America to tell us about our Pancha- 
tantra, our Kalidas, Tagore and Premchand. The 
UNESCO celebrates the birth centenary of our poets 
and writers, while our own people—and not only 
Harijans, even Brahmins and others—do not know 
even the names of the languages spoken in this 
country. It isa matter of shame to a country like 
India that millions of our people live and die without 
knowing their heritage and without dreaming of a 
future for themselves and the country. Again 
twenty-five years were not needed to get rid of the 
primitive tools with which the Harijans—who are 
engaged in the ‘‘traditional occupations’”’—work. To 
be relieved of them would have meant a big change 
to them, for they are the symbols of drudgery, un- 
touchability and lowliness in every respect. These 
many years were not necessary to bring cleanliness 
and hygiene to them in the form of clean drinking 
water, soap and simple, ordinary cloth. A nation- 
wide sanitary system was not beyond our means if 
we had given it the required priority, 

_ We failed because we think of “increasing the 
pittance” when we think of the Harijans -as well as 
the poor people in general. 

The future? When compared to the news of the 
atrocities on Harijans, ‘‘protests” by Harijans them- 
selves are insignificant in number. And there is no 
open, en masse anger and bitterness among the Hari- 
jans. To quote-the Times of India of August 24 
1973 ; Harijans have started defying the upper class 
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to assert their dignity. Five Harijan farmers in 
Chakesar, Jaunpur District in eastern Uttar Pradesh, 


have musterd courage and successfully asserted their to come near it. ~ 


tight to walk on a public thoroughfare. The Thakurs 
of the adjoining village had imposed an illegal ban 


1. 
2. 
3, 
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Appendix I 


Paw 


A SELECT LIST OF NEWS RELATING TO HARIJANS DURING LASI ONE YEAR 


Untouchability law to be reviewed 
MPs express concern at Harijans’ plight 
Probe into atrocities on Harijans, Chandigarh 


. Harijan welfare plans flop in Punjab, Patiala 

. Paucity of funds hits Harijan welfare plans, Patiala 

. “The Sarkar is deaf” says Harijan woman, Banda, U P 
. Harijans seek protection, Banda, U P 

. Landlords assault Harijans 

. Harijan youth burnt alive, Banda 


Landlords in Mujaria harassing Harijans, Ludhiana 


. Harijans mortgaged as price of freedom, Patiala 

. Anti-Harijan bias in jobs denied, Chandigath 

. No one to hear Harijan charges against police, Chandigarh 

. Harijan houses set on fire, Motihari, (Bihar) 

. Eradication of untouchability: President’s call, New Delhi 

. Prime Minister for major drive to improve Harijans’ lot, New Delhi 
. Attitude to Harijans must change, says Smt Indira Gandhi, New Delhi 
. Harijan stoned to death, Anantapur 

. Harijan marriage party stoned, Allahabad 

. Haryana Harijan semi-slave 

. V. V. Giri wants non-traditional jobs for Harijans 

. Untouchability: magnitude and forms 

. Harijan march to temples planned, Hubli 

. Harijan family persecuted in Brahmin village, New Delhi 

. The rich grab land alloted for Harijan, Banda 

. Uttar Pradesh MP to take stern action on atrocities agains Harijans 
. Untouchability eradiction: special agency planed 

. Four Harijan women assaulted by Bihar laniords 

. MPs want more railway jobs for minorities, scheduld castes 

. Panel for more seats for Harijans in IITs 

. Cells to look.into Harijan problems S 
. Incentive to police suggested to protect Harijans 

. Haryana Harijans relate hair-raising tale of woe to Prime Minister 

. Probe into Jhajjar Harijan eviction, Yamunanagar 

. Atrocities on Harijans: most States silent, New Delhi 

. Deplorable conditions in Andhra Harijan hostels 

. Harijans’ houses burnt down, Cuddappah 

. Harijans murdered in Andhra, Hyderabad 

. Fresh probe into beating of Harijans, Bombay 

. Harijans still being harassed, Akbar Ali, Lucknow 


“— 


on the Harijans of Chakesar using the road and had 
threatened with dire consequences if they ventured 


If this assertion of human dignity is carried 
forth, a beginning is made. 


August ` 1972 
August 1972 
September 1972 
October 1972 
October 1972 
October 1972 
October 1972 
October 1972 
February 1973 
March 1972 
May 1973 
, May 1973 
May 1973 
May 1973 
May . , 1973 
May 1973 
May 1973 
May 1973 
June ‘1973 
June 1973 
June. 1973 
June 1973 
- July 1973 
July 1973 
July 1973 
July 1973 
July - 1973 
July 1973 
July 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
August 1973 
‘August 1973 
August 1973 
Augnst 1973 
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States ranked according ' Scheduled caste . Percentage of Scheduled caste population ‘to 
to Scheduled caste population population total population 
, Total Rural Urban 
6 sae a a ee ee e LL 
1. Uttar Pradesh ~ 18,548,916 ‘20.10 22.58 11.32 
2. West Bengal - 8,816,028 19,90 24.27 6.59 
3. Bihar -7,950,652 14.11 14.66 9.13 
4. Tamil Nadu 7,315,595 p 17.76 21.06 ` 10.15 
5. Andhra Pradesh 6,774,548 13.277 14.51 8.12 
6. Madhya Pradesh 5,453,690 ; 13.08 , 13.58 10.09 
7. Rajasthan 4,075,580 - 15.82 16.46 12.81 
8. Mysore - 3,850,034 13.14 14.44 9.09 
9. Punjab 3,348,217. 24.71 27.64 15.30 
10. Orissa 3,310,854 ' 15.09 15.44 11.25 
11. Maharashtra ° 3,025,217 6.00 6.57 4.75 
12. Haryana a 1,895,933 18.90 20.56 11.13 
13. Gujrat z 1,825,432 6.84 ` 6.92 6.64 
14. Kerala 1,772,168 8.30 8.95 4.95 
15. Assam , . 912,509 6:10 6.07 6.46 
16. Himachal Pradesh ` 769,572 22.24 ' 22.81 14.67 
17.. Delhi 635,698 15.64 25.08 | 14.55 . 
18. Jammu & Kashmir 381,277 8.26 9.30 3.68 
19. Tripura 192,860 : ` 12,39 13.10 6.28 
20. Pondicherry 72,921 ~ 15.46 21.07 7.72 
21. Chandigarh - + 29,073 i 11.30 21.69 10.22 
22. Goa, Daman and Diu 16,514 7 1.93 1.71 2.52 
23. Manipur 16,376 ` 1.53 1.70 0.41 
24. Meghalaya 3,887 É _ 0.38 . 0.19 1.57 
25. Dadra, Nagar Haveli 1,332 : z 1.80 1.80 - —' 
26. Aranachal Pradesh 339 0.73 0.74 negligible 
27. Nagaland i ` nil f — — = 
28. Andaman and Nicobar Islands nil Z z dz 
29. Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi - , 
Islands _ nil < aa = EE 
INDIA 79,995,896 14.60 16.05 8.76 
y SO 
Total population of India - 547,949,809 L 


ow amI 


Source: 1971 Census. 
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A social revolution includes everyone, but 
it especially _pertains to women. If the 
women do not‘change or progress, social life 
remains more or less static. And one of the 
most interesting and far-reaching changes 
which I think are coming over India today is 
the change among the women of India. It 
has. occurred toa great extent in regard to 
women in cities and towns and has begun 


even in the rural parts of our country. Once ` 
` it spreads adequately in the villages, this 


social revolution will bring tremendous 
results. Even- in our political movement for 
freedom, : women in India, at ‘Gandhiji‘s 
appeal, joined it in considerable numbers, 
and that gave the movement its living spark. 
From a short-term ora long-term point of 
view, the ‘progress achieved by women is of 
the greatest importance. m 


~ os 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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“Stratified poly-ethnic systems exist where 
groups are characterised by differential control of 
assets that are valued by all groups in the system. 
The cultures of the component ethnic groups in such 
systems are thus integrated in a special way: they 
share certain general value orientations and scales, 
on the basis of which they can arrive at judgements 
of hierarchy.’’—Frederik Barth.+ : 


VIEWED in the political context, the minority 
problem appears to be a function of modern 
states. Political communities are essentially terri- 
torial and can be segmented both vertically and 
horizontally. The vertical divisions take place 
along what the anthropologists generally call 
“ethnic’’ lines, the horizontal divisions is made 
classwise.2 Alexis de Tocqueville’s famous study 
of American Demorcacy was aimed at the former, 
while Karl Marx devoted his attention to the latter. 
The minority problem refers to vertical grouping. 
The coercive power of the state being by nature 


limited within definite geographical boundaries, such. 


limits frequently cut across the ethnic boundaries of 
the people involved. More often than not, the 
ruling power of the state is held within the nume- 
rically dominant section, though demands are made 
on equal loyalty of all the sections in the name of 
nationalism. The minority problem, therefore, 
may be regarded asa product of the contradiction 
of two kinds of loyalty—ethnic and territorial. 
But a minority grows into a full-fleged “problem” 
only when some basic incongruity develops between 
the majority and the minority through either the 


. failure of the minority to reconcile itself to the 


dominance of the majority, or excessive dominance 
of the majority, or both. The Parsees in India or 
the Marwaris in West Bengal are minorities but, 
obviously, not “problems”. . 
Closed-group Behaviours: This brief theoretical 


- outline becomes inadequate unless the concept of 


“ethnic loyalty” is clarified. The expression has 
been used only for wantj ofa better one. Modern 
anthoropologists use it to denote any kind of social 
or cultural affinity. But, semantically, it has a 
racist significance. Perhaps a better but less precise 
expression would have been “‘traditional loyalties” 
indicating affiliations of kingship, race, ‘religion or 
language. The term race has become somewhat 
discredited after World War IJ. But even Aristotle 
was confronted with it in his theory of citizenship. 
Religion, language and, in India, caste are still 
making heavy demands on human _ loyalties.3 It is 
desirable, therefore, to replace the concept of an 
“ethnic group” by that of a ‘“‘closed group”, for the 
former is concerned with the origin, the latter with 
the prevailing status. All these closed groups, like 
classess, were created by men and not ordained by 
nature. Itis also to be remembered that classes 
grow within every closed group. 

The ‘‘closed group’—‘‘open group”? dualism 
arises out of individual accessibility to or the capa- 
city for recruitment of a particular social cluster. In 
a class admission it is competitive but open. Change 
from one linguistic group to another occurs through 
the adoption by the subject. Such adoptions are 
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CLIMBING GREATER HEIGHTS 


The wheels of time have turned 
Bringing in its wake many changes. 
Changes for the betterment of the common man. 


Many measures have been implemented 

In the fields of social and economic backwardness. 
Measures to eradicate poverty, 

To clear slums, to put an end to 

Untouchability, to raise the downtrodden. 


Tall, rivering tenements, 

The skyscrapers—in places of slums 
Beggar rehabilitation homes, 

To redeem beggars. 


Care homes—to salvage leprous beggars 
To put them back 

On the road to normalcy, 

Tamil Nadu has reached great heights. 


In the fields of social and economic backwardness 
With the cooperation of the people, 

We will reach yet greater heights, 

To reach the sunlit: plateau of prosperity. 


Issued by 


DIRESIOR OF INFORMATION & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
! Government of Tamil Nadu. 
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ealled for after migration which requires acquiescence 
of the group in which he joins. Often the subject 
remains stigmatised in his new society. More often, 
he adopts the new language as a second one or, 
while adopting the new language without qualifica- 

` tion, retains other elemets of his previous associa- 
tion. A linguistic group, therefore, is on the border 
of a closed society. 

Religious groups are less accessible. Even those 
religions which propagate proselytism, hesitate to 
give full credit to a ‘“‘convert’’. The Indian Chris- 
tians, for example, could never become members of 
the ruling class in British India and the Indian 
Christian leaders found themselves more homely with 
the nationalist Indians than in European and Anglo- 
Indian associations. During the Bangladesh up- 
surge, the West Pakistani leaders openly taunted the 
Bengalee Muslims as “Hindu converts”. 

Among the living religions, Hinduism and 
Judaism seem to be most reluctant about recruit- 
ment. Much of this reluctance in Judaism may be 
ascribed to its dogmatic creed reinforced by the 
recent political passion sweeping those people. In 
Hinduism, this dogmatism is absent, but a place in 
the caste structure is a must for every “‘bona-fide” 
Hindu. One of the major reasons of the failure of 
Hinduism in the north-east Indian hills seems to 
be this. ; 

The most rigid social division in any great society 
of today seems to be the caste system. The caste 
was never an economic class. It was evolved asa 
professional division. When institutionalised, it 
bred different types of role in society and took the 
appearance of class ®. The so-called Aryan “expan- 
sion placed the conquered people in less privileged 
categories. Some of the powerful groups, however, 
carved out respectable positions for themselves, as 
did the Rajputs (claiming Kshatriya status)®. 

Such group mobility also took place in West 
Bengal as demonstrated by the nabasakh castes, 
he Rajbanshis of northern Bengal and Assam, on 
the other hand, show an instance of two-way mobi- 
lity. Until the early thirties, a social movement 
among them claimed their Kshatriya status. After 
the introduction of the 1935 Reforms, most of them 
were classified as a scheduled caste in West Bengal 
with the name of Koch. In Assam they are now 
one of the ‘other backward classes”. Once the 
ruling race of the region, the Rajbanshis had among 
them many feudal lords in the British period. At 
the time of the States Reorganisation Commission, 
these feudal lords moved for a “Kamatapur” state 
comprising northern Bengal and western Brahma- 
putra valley. 

- In any case, caste does not admit of individual 
mobility. Any jump of an individual from one 
caste to another is regarded as pretentious. In many 


~- ~ways caste is a more mgidly closed group than 


religious and linguistic communities. 

The Place of Class-conflict: The majority-minor- 
ity dualism arises in the context of the closed groups. 
In a society admitting of smooth horizontal mobility 
there cannot be a minority. 

The idea of a closed group is diagonally opposed 
to that of class. Class is an economic division 
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stretching over the entire expanse of a political com- 
munity. The criterion of a class fixation is objective; 
that of a closed group fixation ascriptive and, there- 
fore, subjective. A class barrier may be broken by a 
political revolution. Extraneous factors may weaken 
an ‘‘ethnic” barrier, but a vague sense of identity 
persists for a considerable time.” 

Classes grow within all closed groups and natural- 
ly undermine the closed group consolidations. Con- 
versely, appeals to linguistic, casteist or religious 
unity, real or assumed, may help consolidation of 
the group and weaken class antagonism within it. 

When do communities fight? When there'is an 
aggression by one community over another, the latter 
succumbs unless there is a strong leadership to chal- 
lenge the aggressor. All fights against “national”? 
and “communal” oppressions are led by this leader- 
ship which comes from the upper class. In their 
worst form, all communal riots and separatist move- 
ments issue from the feelings of frustration of the 
leadership of the minority or the weak communities. 
Al communal conflicts rouse a passion that streng- 
thens communal unity and inevitably brunts class 
conflict. Communal tensions are, therefore, very 
effective tools for diverting the common man’s dis- 
content against the leadership of a group. 

West Bengal—A Case-study: In the British 
period, the Muslim League leadership challenged the 
dominance of the “Hindu” Congress, became the 
handy stick to beat the nationalist aspiration and 
brought about Partition of India. The Scheduled 
Caste Federation initially took a similar stand, but 
later compromised with the Congress party and 
obtained constitutional protection for the scheduled 
castes, 

Until partition of India was decided upon, 
Bengal was the only province of British India with 
a Muslim League Government. In fact, that Go- 
vernment was instrumental in hastening the Partition 
by the perpetration the great Calcutta killing. The 
Scheduled Castes Federation had its highest number 
of seats in Bengal (three). Communal division was, 
therefore, a major factor in Bengal politics. 

Partition altered the situation only quantitatively, 
Muslim League strength was reduced in the West 
Bengal politics, as was the strength of the scheduled 
castes. Ambedkar, who had been elected to the 
Constituent Assembly of India, was returned to it 
from Bombay with a Congress ticket. A large 
number of scheduled caste people came into the 
Congress fold and the Federation practically 
disintegrated. 

With the Partition, large exodus of the refugees 
from East Bengal heightened Hindu-Muslim tensions 
in West Bengal. After the carving out of a Muslim 
state, the Muslims lost their raison d’etre in the new 
Indian state. The land-hungry peasants from East 
Bengal, a big section of whom consisted of people of 
the scheduled castes, threw themselves on the lands 
of the Muslim peasants. Eyen when communal 
violence subsided in the urban areas, it continued to 
recur in the villages. . 

The relatively low key of “tribal politics” in 
Bengal may be ascribed to several factors. Except 
for the Brahmins, the caste structure in Bengal was 
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always flexible, allowing the absorption of several 
tribal groups in the lower caste rungs. The Tantric 
and the Vaishnava religious movements: must have 
helped the process of this absorption. The 
Permanent Settlement and industrialisation destroyed 
the economic strength of whatever tribal groups 
remained there. Last, but not the least, Christia- 
nity failed to make any headway among them. The 
most politicalised tribal belts of India, namely, the 
north-eastern hill areas and the Chhotanagpur 
region, have a Christian dominance. 

After Independence, therefore, these remained 
no “political minority” in West Bengal except, in a 
remote way, the Muslims. Foundation of Bangla- 
desh will have some long-term effect on their 
position and role which may not be immediately 
calculable. But the minority problem will remain 
in the social and economic sphere. Articulation of 
minority grievances may take the form of political 
agitations as all political agitations are regionalistic, 
they may take the form of sub-regional aspirations. 
Already,the Nepali demand in Darjeeling, the Jhark- 
hand demand in western Midnapore, and the Kam- 
atapur demand in the plains of North Bengal, give 
evidences of such aspirations. The recent demand 
for recognition of Santali language may also move 
to that end. The tribal agitation at Naxalbari, 
however, was too localised and too shrot-lived to 
assume any political shape. But it certainly made 
a great impact on Left politics in the state. 


Notes and Refercnces 

Frederik Barth’s Introduction in Barth ,(Bd.), Ethnic 
Groups and Boundaries : The Social Organization of Culture 
Difference, London, 1969, p28. See also J. S. Furnivall 
A perans India: A Study of Plural Economy, Cambridge 

“The experience of mankind has developed but two 
plans of government...the first and most ancient was a social 
organisation founded upon gentes, phraetries and tribes. _ 
The second and Jatest in time was a political organisition 
founded upon territory and upon property.” —L. H. Mors1n, 
‘Ancient Society, London 1877, part II, chapter 2. 

The Code of Conduct proposed for political parties 
in India at the National Integration Conference, 1961, was: 
“Political parties should not resort to agitation seeking red- 
ress against any grievances in relation to communal, caste, 
reglonal or linguistic issue, which is likely to disturb he 
or to creat bitterness, or increase tension between the different 
sections of the public before exhausting all methods of 
conciliation and mediation.” > 

“See Barth’s repudiation of the traditional definition 
of ethnic oups in op cit, pp 10-11. 

sAlthough A. L. Kroeber (“Caste” ‘in Encyclopaedia 
of Social Sciences, Mac Millan) defines caste as an endoga- 
mous and hereditary subdivision of an ethnic unity, he noted 
element of hierarachy in it. Barth (op cit, p 28) notes that 
the Indian caste system ‘‘would appear to be a special case 
of a stratified polyethnic system. The boundaries of castes 
are defined by ethnic ‘criteria: thus individual failures in’ 
performance lead to out-casting and not down-casting.” 

*The concept of Sanscritization becomes relevant here. 
The 1881 Census of Assam (Chapter VI, paragraph 115). 
furnishes an illustration of the process in and throws 
some light on North Bengal: The converted Bodo, a branch 
of the Tibeto-Mongoloid stock, ‘‘first become Saraniya, 
Madhahi, or Totila, and then develop into Koch.” 

"Barth, op cit, pp 9-10. 
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house-wiyes because of its nutritive value, freshness, pleasing flavour and aroma. 
Always insist for-the PASTEURISED Dairy products of Lucknow Producers 
- Co-operative Milk Union Ltd., for health and happiness of your family. 


R. K. TRIPATHI, 
President 


B. S. CHAUHAN, 
Secretary 


Lucknow Producers Cooperative Milk Union Ltd., 
LUCKNOW 


Phones: í Factory 25839 


Offices 26642 Sales_23127 
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i WEST BENGAL HOUSING BOARD 


1 


* 
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i 
In West Bengal about 65 per cent of the households live in one room, i 
23 per cent in two rooms and the remaining in more than two rooms. The j 
average number of persons per room is as high as 3.83. Apart from this 
there is a vast multitude of homeless and shelterless people. Many of the 
existing houses are old and dilapidated and are situated in squalid enviorn- 
ments. These are just some of the facts to indicate the present housing 
situation in the State. . 

ae 


2. Vast resources are required to remedy the situation. The neces- 
sity for setting up a statutory authority, which could mobilise resource 
from nationalised banks and other financing institutions and by public 
borrowings was, therefore, keenly felt. As aresult a statutory Housing 
Board was set up to fulfil the housing needs of the people. 


3, The Housing Board has already started its operation in full 
steam. A scheme for sale of about 1,500 flats in Calcutta has already 
been drawn up and is likely to be advertised shrotly. A programme of 
construction of about 800 flats in Kalidaha, 2,480 in Baishnabghata, 
2,000 in Golf Club and about 3,600 in Salt Lake is in various stages of 
planning and implementation. Greater emphasis is being laid on construction 
of houses for the economically weaker sections of the population. Under 
a special programme of this nature, a small self-contained house will be 
sold at Rs 5,000 to Rs 6,000 in Baishnabghata. 


Industry House, 
10, Camac Street, 
Calcutta-700017 
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2-YEAR POST OFFICE 
TIME DEPOSIT SCHEME 


Indian Post Offices will accept from individuals and 
through authorised agents deposits under the new 
2-Year Post Office Time Deposit Scheme. ~ * 


The rate of interest is 7 per cent, payable yearly, 


subject to income tax; the tax will not be deducted at 


source and will also qualify for exemption from tax 
upto Rs, 3,000 as in the case of income tax from other 
approved investments. 2-Year deposits are , 
convertible into 3-Year deposits during the. 
currency.of the accounts, | ; 


THE NEW SCHEME 
CAME INTO EFFECT 
ON AUGUST 1, 1973 


COMMISSIONER 


POST BOX 96, NAGPUR } 
OR 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


AT YOUR STATE CAPITAL 
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Unemployment 


in 
India 


KAMALESH RAY 


JAPE. while worrying over mounting Taempo» 
ment, is unable to give an estimate of the jobless. 
The stumbling block appears to be the absence of a 
clear academié definition of unemployment. 

The earlier indications of the Planning Commi- 
ssion had put the unemployment figures at 5:3 
million at the beginning of the Second Plan (1956), 
and nine to ten million by the end Of 1966. The 
Committee on Unemployment which submitted its 
report in May 1973, viewed that the estimates of the 
unemployed should include the persons who are 
wholly unemployed as well as those who have work 
for less than fourteen hours a week. The percent- 
ages of population in these two categories, as avail- 
able from the 19th Round of the National Sample 
Survey, were applied to the 1971 population. The 
magnitude of unemployment in 1971 was thus 
assessed at about 18.7 million (9.2 million male and 
9.5 million female), including nine million wholly 
unemployed and 9.7 million who have wock for less 

than 14 hours a week. 
` _ The National Sample Survey has been working 
on the estimation of unemployment and underemp- 
loyment. Their 27th Round undertaken in 1972 may 
yield the computed resylts by 1974. The employ- 
ment exchanges of the Directorate General of Emp- 
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loyment and Training (Ministry of Labour) maintain 
a classified register of those who seek employment 
assistance. The number of job-seekers have exceed- 
ed seven milion on the roll by January 1973, from 
four million at the end of 1970. The employment 
exchanges have a very specific role to play. This is 
an employment service organisation, and not a bureau 
of unemployment statistics. The DGET has made 
it clear to all users of the data that the registrants 
are employment seekers, not necessarily unemployed. 
Nor are all unemployed in the country enrolled with 
the employment exchanges. Moreover, rural-urban 
enrolments are also highly distorted. 

The steady rise in the enrolment on the Live 
Register of the employment exchanges over the 
decade—from 2.5 million in December 1963, to 7.1 
million in January 1973—is often quoted as the index 
of the rising unemployment. While it may be true 
that unemployment is increasing in the country, the 
successive rise in the Live Register enrolment has also 
been greatly influenced by the greater awareness and 
utilisation of the enrolment system, and in the 
increase in the number of exchanges. There were 
312 employment exchanges at the end of March 
1961, and 480 at the end of March 1971. 

The Dantwala Committee in its report (1970) 
pointed out the difficulty of formulating an accept- 
able definition under Indian conditions in which man- 
days of work and the measure of earnings are diffi- 
cult to make in view of widespread engagement in 
household enterprises, seasonal employments, and 
prevalence of self-employment and odd jobs. The 
Census in 1971 could not therefore present the 
magnitude of unemployment. 

The Census 1971 has, nevertheless, given the 
statistics of ‘workers’? and ‘‘non-workers’’, ‘ All 
“non-workers” are, however, not “unemployed” in - 
the problem-connotation. For instance, full-time 
students are ‘‘non-workers”, but they are not 
employed in the context of the unemployment prob- 
lem. Also, children and infants are also counted 
as non-workers, but they cannot be classed as jobless 
creating the problem. 

Our present purpose is, therefore, to consider and 
interpret the ‘‘non-workers’’ within the working age- 
group of 15-59 years, and artive at an estimate of the 
number of those who may be actively interested in 
obtaining an employment and are fcee to take up a 
job if available. Such non-workers may be classed 
as “‘unemployed’’, creating social, human and 
economic problems. They also represent unutilised 
human resources which are available. The seven 
types of non-workers (Table I) classified in the 
Census 1971 immediately show that all non-workers 
are not pressing on the employment market. These 
considerations scale down the numbers, netting those 
who may be truly taken for “unemployed” in all its 
socio-economic implications. 

Types of Non-workers: Within the 15-59 age 
group, 129.62 million non-workers consists of 19.19 
million male population and 110.43 million female 
population. They are classified according to their 
“main activity”. g 

In Table I, the category “Others”, without classi- 
fiable activity, may be taken for unemployed who 
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are seeking employment. However, this is not a 
strict definition, but it substantially narrows down 
our choice for interpretation. The figures of the 
non-workers under “Household duties” and ‘“Depen- 
dents” needa closer look for interpretation: they 
add up to over 110 million. - 

Item numbers 4, 5and 6 may be left out in the 
question of unemployment. Full-time students 
(item no 1) is obviously a category which does not 
come under the count of unemployment. 

We may examine numbers 2, 3 and 7 categories 
of non-workers in Table I for male and female. 

Male Non-workers (15-59 age group): Of the 
19.19 million of non-worker males in | 15-59 age 
group, 11.39 million are accounted for by full-time 
students. This leaves 7.8 million. 

One is not sure as to the real position of the 0.73 
million males counted under ‘household duties’? in 
regard to the unemployment problem. Their age 
groups are as shown in Table II. 

Household duties are not likely to be a satis- 
factorily productive occupation for men. we may 
take that most of them are in forced circumstances 
to be engaged, even if for the time being, on house- 
hold duties. They are truly unemployed. 

In regard to the 3.95 million male “dependents”, 
the age-groups are also shown in the Table.: It will 
be seen that nearly three million “dependent” men 
arein the younger age-group, 15-35. The reasons 
for dependence have not been recorded. Some of it 
may due to physical handicap. Considering, 
however, the larger proportion of younger men (for 
example, 45 per cent in 15-19 age group), it would 
appear that unemployment is the major cause of 
dependence during the period of waiting for a job. 
Thus, 3-4 million “dependent” men may need voca- 
tional rehabilitation. In simple language, they are 
unemployed and need jobs. 

e may, finally, come to the estimate of pice 
lematic male unemployment as given in Table III. _ 


Table I 


NON-WORKERS IN 15-59 AGE GROUP 
WITH MAIN ACTIVITY 


(In million) 


Activity Male Female Total 

1 Full-time students 11.39 3.39 14.78 
2 Household duties 0.73 100.45 101.78 
3 Dependents 3.95 5.90 9.85 
4 Retired, Rentier, and 

petsons of independent 

means f 0.38 0.14 0.52 
5 Beggars, Vagrants, etc. 0.30 0.17 0.47 
6 Inmates of al, mental 

and charitable 

institutions 0.12 0.03 0.15 
7 Others 2.32 0.35 2.67 

Total 19.19 110.43 129.62 


These data are compiled from the Census Centenary 
(1972) Pocket Book of Population Statistics, published by 
the Registrar General & Census Commissioner, India 
(Ref Table—16). 
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Table U 


AGE-GROUP FOR NON-WORKER MALES 
CLASSED UNDER “HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES” AND “DEPENDENTS” 








Age-Group . Household duties Dependents 
(thillion) (million) 

15—19 0.24 1.80 
20—24 0.13 0.69 
25—29 0.07 0.30 
30—39 0.11 0.34 
40—59 0.18 0.82 
0.73 ` 3.95 





Women Non-workers (15-59 age group): We may 
follow the earlier exercise, keeping in mind, however, 
that interpretations for the female non-workers have 
to be somewhat different from those for the male 
non-workers. 

Of the 110.43 million female non-workers in 
15-59 age group, 3.39 million were recorded as full- 
time students. That leaves 107.04 million, of whom 
the vast majority of 100.45 million were counted 
under “Household duties”. There are also 5.9 
million classed as “dependents”, 


` Table M 
ESTIMATE OF MALE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Million 


Category 
(as in Table I) 
Household duties 0.73 
dents , 3.95 
Others 2.32 
Total 7.00 





Among the female population in general, in 15- 
59 age group, 18 cent are married. Applying 
this norm, about 86 million were in the married 
category and 20 million in the categories of never 
married, widowed, etc. 

It is natural to expect that most of the non- 
working women will be booked under ‘Household 
duties”. In Table I, they constitute over 90 per 
cent of the total non-worker females. The next 
largest group is the “Dependents” (5.3 per cent) 
which is another socially recognised place for women. 
Thus, the two groups together constitute (106 million) 
over 95 per cent of the non-working women. : 

Where can one place these 106 million in the 
question of unemployment? Are they all unwilling 
to work in any economic sector? Are some or many 
of them seeking employment? (This question was 
not asked during the census enumeration.) . It is 
quite likely that many of them are looking for em- 
pleyment. But there is no indicator to point to the 
order of magnitude of such persons, among the 
106 million women considered above, who are 
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clrcumstantially fit for employment and on the look 
out for a job. i 

Generally speaking, unemployment among women 
is difficult to assess. Women’s employment is some- 
times taken for a controvresial subject. Millions 
of women, of all educational or literacy levels and 
marital status work in (the country. Under the 
economic condition of the country where about 40 
per cent of the population live below the subsistence 
line, women are generally willing to work to earn. 
Many women work in the field, factory, office and 
othec areas. Marriage does not prevent them from 
working, but lowers the participation rate. 

About 11 pec cent of over six million registrants 
in the employment exchanges are women. The 
number is rising, indicating theic growing desire to 
come out aggressively in the employment market. 

Since over 106 million women in 15-59 age group 
are outside the economically active pursuits, and 
are classified undec “Household duties” and ‘‘Depen- 
dent”, they could be taken for ‘‘unemployed’’. 
Considering, however, the vacious focces of ciccums- 


tances in which all of them cannot afford to appear . 


in the employment market, the number must be 
reduced in order to get at the genuinely ‘‘unemploy- 
ment” category. 

In the absence of any quantitative norm, one can 
base the assessment only of personal judgement. 
For this purpose, age and marital status has been 
considered. Table V shows age and marital status 
in the female population (1971 Census) within 
15-59 age groups. 


Table IV 
WOMEN NON-WORKERS IN “HOUSEHOLD 


DUTIES” AND “DEPENDENTS” (15-59 
AGE) BY AGE GROUP 


Age-Group Houschold Dependents 
duties ` : 

a (Million) (Million) 
15—19 13.97 1.98 
20—24 16.57 0.65 
25—29 16.07 ~ 0.34 
30—39 25.89 0.49. 
40—49 17.60 0.67 
50—59 10:35 1.77 

Total 100.45 5.90 


These proportions have been applied to the 
figures of non-workers women in ‘‘Household duties” 
as presented earlier in Table IV. The national- 
average is being used since no data on marital status 
is available at present on the specific group under 
consideration. This would, therefore, give ‘only 
an approximate split up of figures between “‘married”’ 
and ‘“‘others’’ categories in Table IV, col 3. 

Tn col 4 of Table VI, (on p. 82) percentages have 
been adopted for those who may be free and inclined 
to be employed. The choice is based on the social 
understanding of the author. 

The choice of percentage for ‘‘unemployment”’ 
among the women non-workers, in Table VI col 4, 
are based on the following considerations: 
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Table V 


MARITAL STATUS FOR FEMALE POPULATION 
IN 15-59 AGE RANGE 


(Percenta ges) 


Age-Group Married Others 
15—19 56 44 
20—24 89 11 
25—29 91 9 
30—39 93 7 
40—49 82 18 
50—59 61 39 
NOTE: (a) “Others” include never married, widowed, 


etc. (b) Fractions have been rounded off, (c) This table 
is bassed on Table 14 of the Census Cent 1972 
Book of Population Statistics. Bs oe 


(a) At the youngest age-group 15-19, low 
\peccentage of employment seekers has been taken for 
married girls, as most of them would be busy setting 
up theic homes oc taking care of the newly born 
children. Among those other than “married” are 
mostly free to get into a job, though some of them 
would be preparing for marriage and would not be 
interested in employment. . 

_ (b) The proportion of employment seekers wlli 
increase among marcied women in the next two age- 
groups (20-24 and 25-29) when the economic pressure 
outweighs other considerations among a larger section. 
For the “others” (unmarried, widowed, etc.) also 

economic considerations would be pressing. In this 
age-group, they are physically fit, full of hopes and 
less disillusioned. 

(c) Women in 30-39 


r years are in a transition age 
when job-seeking urge h 


starts wearing down in the 


_ martied and other categories. 


(d) The oldest groups (40-49 and 50-59) of non- 
working women would be mostly reconciled to the 
present situation. They are also more tradition bound. 
Still, a few of them would be anxious to earn by 
working. But the percentage will be low. 

The percentages chosen in Table VI, col 4 
reflect these considerations. : 

This brings in about a quarter of the non-worker 
women in “‘Household duties” category into what 
may be called “unemployed”. This does not appear a 
high propottion, though numbering some 24 million. 

In addition, there are 5.9 million women classed 
as “Dependents”, and 0.35 million as “others”? who 
do not fall into the various categories listed in Table 
I. Thus, about a quarter of these 6.25 million may 
be considered as potential labour force. We-may 
finally conclude that some 26 million women in 15-59 
age-group are unemployed who are presenting 
economic and social problems. 

India has 285 million people (148 million male 
and 137 million female) in the 15-59 years age-group 
of whom neatly 15 million ate full-time students, This > 
leaves 270 million persons, among whom 33 million 
are estimated to be unemployed (seven million male 
and 26 million female). This gives beoadly 11.6 per 
cent unemployment within the working age-group, 
with 4.7 per cent unemployment among men and 19 
per cent among women. 
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Table VI 


ESTIMATED “UNEMPLOYMENT” AMONG NON-WORKER WOMEN (15-59 AGE 


RANGE) WHO ARE CLASSED UNDER HOUSEHOLD DUTIES 














Age Group - Percentage Employment 
(and total Marital Number assumed for -seekers 
number in status (million) employment “unemployed” 
million) seekers ; (million) 
(‘‘unemployed’’ ) 
15-19 (13.97) Married 7.82 10 0.78 
Others 6.15 70 4.31 
20-24 (16.57) Married 14.75 15 -~ 2.22 
Others 1.82 80 1.46 
25-29 (16.07) Married 14.62 25 3.66 
Others 1.45 90 1.31 
30-39 (25.89) Married 24.08 20 4.81 
Others 1.81 80 1.45 
40-49 (17.60) Married 144 15 2.16 
Others 3.16 50 1.58 
50-59 (10.35) Married 6.31 5 0.32 
; Others 4.04 10 _ 0.40 
15-59 (100.45) Married 82.02 (17) 13.95 
- Others 18.43 (57) 10.51 
100.45 (24) 24.46 
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You can become great 
ioniy when your nation is great! 
-And a nation’s greatness rests 
fon the: achievements of its youth 
l Much blood has been shed to 
make our country free. 
Today's youth must strive to 
make the country great. 


young generation must ploy Its 
building up 


cyrania r role in Bu) 
tar ow ve a 
national reconstruction, 
‘tLet’s pledge to 
achieve greater 
production in all the 
spheres—fer a big 
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‘EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Report of the Education Commission 
1964-66 


in 


Four handy volumes in Royal Octavo size 


This report, published in 1966, has been reprinted in four handy volumes as also in one 
omnibus volume, with five multicolour charts and a new exhaustive 50 page subject index. 


VOLUME ONE General Problems in Education 
Pages XXX+257+LXXXVII 
Rs 6.50 (Paper back) 
Rs 11.00 (Hard bound) 


VOLUME TWO . School Education 
Pages XXXVI+235+LXXXVIII 
Rs 6.50 (Paper back) 
Rs 11.00 (Hard bound) 


VOLUME THREE Higher Education 
Poge XXXVI +316+LXXXVII 
Rs 6.50 (Paper back) 
Rs 11,00 (Hard bound) 


. VOLUME FOUR Educational Planning and Administration 
Pages XXIV-+1244+LXXXVIII 
Rs 6.50 (Paper back) 
Rs 11.00 (Hard bound) 


OMNIBUS VOLUME Rs 20.00 (Hard bound) 


Copies available from: 


The Business Manager 
N Publication Unit 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi-16 
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GOVERNMENT OF MANY “FIRSTS” 


The Madhya Pradesh Government has many “Firsts” to its credit : 


. & It was the first State to legislate new 
ceilings on land holdings and immovable 
urban property ; 


@® It was the first. to implement Union 
Government’s directive for providing ; 
housing sites to the landless rural people, 


- 


J 
@ The first-ever State Planning Board for 
‘ balanced development was set up in M. P. 
last year ; 


@ it is the first State to have set up 
advisory council for students welfare ; 


@ Lastly, it is the only State to have 
witnessed (and also made possible) the 
miracle of 500 hardened dacoits surrendering 
voluntarily to Authority. 


Issued by the Directorate of Information & Publicity 
D. I. P./2003/73. — 
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Cost - 


of | 
Technological 
Dependence 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 


“We cannot avoid the realisation that science has 
made it possible to remove unnecessary suffering form 
a billion individual lives—to remove suffering of 
a kind, which in our privileged society, we have 
largely forgotten.... It does not require one additional 
scientific discovery though new scientific discoveries 
must help us. it depends on the spread of the 
scientific revolution over the world. There is no 
other way.”’ 

C.P. Snow, The Two Cultures: 

And a Second Look (New York, 1963) 


Technological dependence is a new subject of 
national and international attention. The sen- 
sitive issues involved in it are only beginning to 
_ undergo systematic analysis, and the quest for the 
complex has often overshadowed’ consideration of 
the simple. Two of the'majorc questions worthy of 
discussion are : the'nature of the technological gap 
between the rich and the poor countries, and the 
cost of technological dependence. 
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Technological independence is not to be confused 
with the natrow notion of technological autarchy. 
As used here, it covers the capability to make the 
right technological decisions at the right time and 
to implement them in an appropriate time frame- 
work. It inciudes, therefore, the ability to decide 
what technologies to import from abroad; under 
what terms and conditions to accept them; how to 
adjust and adapt them to national requirements, 
assimilate and diffuse them, derive the maximum 
benefits in terms of national skill formation; and 
determine the balance between imported and 
nationally developed technologies. In short, it relates 
to the crucial difference between being wholly 
dependent on the outside and being able to make 
and implement decisions in the national interest. 

There are several features of the growth of 
modern technological knowledge and the gap bet- 
ween some nations and others. They need to be 
kept in mind for a propec understanding of the costs 
of technological dependence. Let us recall some 
of the more important. 

The technological superiority of the advanced 
countries is, in the historical perspective of man- 
kind’s development, a rather recent phenomenon. 
Mediaeval Europe heavily botrowed both science 
and technology from countries in what is now called 
the Third World. Reversal of this flow began 
mainly with the Industrial Revolution. Thus, the 
technological gap—and the income gap which is 
merely its teflection—is barely two centuries old. 

While the origin is tather recent, the gap itself 


‘is much latger than ever before. Prior to Industrial 


Revolution, there were indeed differences among 
countries in the level of technological development. 
But these were small. The pace of advance was 
slow. Since the Industrial Revolution, this has 
quickened sharply, as J.D. Bernal has pointed out: , 
“Far more scientific work has been done in the 
last 50 years than in the whole of previous history.” 
Technological advance may be measured in terms 
of the rise in per caput real incomes through its 
incorporation into ptoductive processes. In that 
case, real per caput income of even the most 
advanced countries doubled or possibly trebled 
during the 6,000 years of human history up to 1850. 
But it fose over tenfold since 1850.1 is. then 
may be taken as a rough and teady reckoner of the 
pace and the level of useful additions to the world 
stock of scientific and technological knowledge. 

Prometheus Bound: In this cumulative growth 
of technological knowledge, no nation or race has 
remained a pioneer for long.? An important 
feature of this evolution is the relatively easy trans- 
ferability of technology across geographical and 
cultural frontiers, as compared with skills used in 
pastoral operations, peasant agriculture and handi- 
crafts. Moreover, the use of such knowledge any- 
where else not in any way diminish its supply to 
its originator or to othets. 

Although transmissible, knowledge does not flow 
freely like fluids. It is bound like Prometheus, 
bya thousand chains protecting its private owner- 
ship, to individuals or enterprises, who guard its 
secrecy as their most highly prized possessison. It 
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is exchanged at a price. 

The price inevitably reflects the inadequacies in 
the macket for technological knowledge, which by 
its vecy nature is even more imperfect than for 
commodities. Its real cost and price are difficult 
to fix. The economic power and the technical compe- 
tence of the multinational corporations, which own 
most of modem technology, ace matched against 
the weakness and ignorance of the small enterprises 
‘of poor countries. The latter do not have even the 
basic information needed for looking for a new 
production technology and the details of its opera- 
tion. Their foreign exchange cesources are severely 
strained. The technical compétence to judge the 
appropriateness of a pacticulat technology and to 
explre alternative source of supply is neacly non- 
existent. There is neither a world market, a 
world exchange, nor world pcices for technology. 
No wonder if in this unequal ‘‘pattnership’’, the 
multinational cocporations often behave like, what 
R.H. Tawney in anothec context called, ‘‘virtuosos 
in unscrupulouc profiteering”. 

The empirical base of the discussion of the costs 
of imported technology is weak. The definition and 
coverage of items to be included remain to be 
worked out. The ideas and figures given here 
ace, therefore, to be taken as provisional only. 

The sale of technology is a pacticulatly complex 
transaction, in which ways of charging for techno- 
logy are tacely, if ever, clearly stated. This is 
because it takes place in many different ways and 
under an innumerable vaciety of terms and condi- 
tions. To illustrate, suppose, first of all, that an 
enterptise in a rich country is selling technology to 
an enterprise in a developing country. The sale is 
not usually a straight forward business of paying a 
. lump sum for a specific item for example, a piece 
of equipment. The selling enterprise migh ask for 
a sum of cash immediately, royalties or licensing 
fees as a proportion of sales, a share of the equity 
in the bying enterprise, and/or an agreement that 
buying enterprise will purchase allor some of the 
inputs essential to operation of the equipment from the 
selling enterprise; and possibly the seller may also 
bargain for a share of any profits which ultimately 
result from the use of the equipment in question. 

The example is complex enough. But a far 
more complex case atises when the sale of techno- 
logy is from the pacent plant located in a rich 
country to an affiliate located ina poor country, 
because it is linked up with forgein investment. 
This condition makes it extremely difficult to 
disentangle from the company’s: accounts what 
prices were paid for what commodities, services and 
technology. The international company is intere- 
sted in maximising its profits. The larger the 
number of operation, the greater the possibility of 
arranging its accounts so as to avoid some of the 
stringent foreign exchange, income-tax and other 
regulations of the developing country. 

It is not then surprising that only limited progress 
has been made in listing all the items to be counted 
under the costs of technological dependence. 
According to recent UNCTAD studies,’ these costs 
may be distinguished under three major headings: 
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direct costs; and other costs, including those of the 
‘‘nontcansfer’’ of techaology. Each of these items is 
discussed separately as follows: 

Direct costs: They consist of the payments for 
the right to use patents, licences, process know-how 
and trade marks, and for technical services needed at 
all levels from the preinvestment phase to the full 
operation of the enterprise. The information available 
on direct costs’ is very inadequate. Provincial 
estimates by the UNCTAD secretariat indicate that 
these costs in foreign exchange paid by the develop- 
ing countries were about 1,500 million US dollars 
in 1968. They are estimated to tise at some 20 pec 
cent per year, or a six fold increase, that is, to 9,600 
million dollars by the end of the seventies. 

The relative burden of direct costs may be better 
appreciated when compared with some other figures 
relevant to the developing countries. 

Currently, they are equal to : 

* 5 per cent of net investments; 

* 8 percentof importsof machinery and equip- 
ment (excluding passenger vehicles), and chemicals; 

* 37 per cent of service payment on external 
public debt; . 

* 56 percent of annual flow of direct foreign 
investment (including reinvested earnings); 

* 2.5 times the domestic expenditure on research 
and development (R & D). 

Negotiating from Weakness: This burden arises 
from the weak bargaining position of the developing 
countties. The external enterprises suc in 
obtaining effective royalty payments which range 
as high as 10 to 30 percent of the value of sales, and 
salaries for their consultants, which in some cases 
are as much as 50 times those paid to local personnel 
doing similar work. A stregthening of the 
negotiating position of the developing countries 
has usually led to a considerable decrease in both 
these cases, 

As already pointed out, direct costs amount to 
two and one half times domestic expenditures „on 
research and development. These two together are 
responsible for 0.7 per cent of the gross domestic 
product of the developing countries. Considerable 
attention has recently been paid to-the need for 
raising the research and development. expenditures of 
the developing countries. 

It is well to keep in mind, as noted by the J. D. 
Bernal, that these amounted to less than 0.1 per cent 
of the GDP of even the most advanced country up, 
to the end of the nineteenth century. The sums the ` 
developing countries currently spend on these two— 
imported technology and R & D—are thus relatively 
so large that assuring their most efficient utilisation 
plainly assumes major significance. 

Indirect costs: The direct costs, however, have to 
be treated only as the tip of the iceberg. The hidden 
portion, or the indirect cost, forms a much larger 
part of the total. Indirect costs are paid for in various 
ways. Chief among them are: 

* Overpricing of imports of intermediate product 
and equipment (‘‘price mark-ups’’); 

* Profits on capitalisation of know-how; 

* A portion of repatriated profits of the wholly 
owned subsidiaries or joint ventures; 
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*Price mark-up for technology included in the 
cost of imported capital goods and equipment. 

Indirect costs are thus incurred in a large number 
of ways. Most of them are indeed difficult to 
measure in absolute amounts. Much more systematic 
work needs to be intiated before definitive evidence 
can be produced. In the meantime, illustrative data 
have recently been developed on the first item in the 
list of indirect costs. This deals with “hidden” 

„costs, or overpricing of imported inputs of 
intermediate product, equipment and spare parts. 

The practice of including in transfer of technology 
agreements specific clauses limiting the purchase of 
such inputs to technology suppliers themselves, or to 
sources specifically designated for this purpose, is 
very widespread. Such specific tie-in purchase clauses 
are not even necessacy in the case of direct pcivate 
investment. 

Evidence on ‘‘hidden costs” or overpricing has 
recently become available. In a study prepared for 
UNCTAD III 4, the Junta del Acuerdo de Cactagena 
showed that in the Colombian pharmaceutical 
industry the absolute amount of overpcicing for 
foreign ficms was equivalent to six times the royalties 
and 24 times the decla d profits of those firms; for 
national firms in the same industry the absolute 
amount of overpricing did not exceed one-fifth of 
declared profits. 

A sample of firms in the same industry in Chile 
indicated overpcicing of imported products in excess 
of 500 per cent, while in Peru the range was between 
20 and 300 pec ceat. Inevery case, the overpricing 
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of imports by foreign firms was much greater than 
that by national-owned once. 

Similar evidence is available for othet industries 
in the Andean Pact countcies, for example, 
electronics, rubber and chemicals. The phenomenon 
of overpricing is not confined to the Andean Pact 
countcies alone. Preliminacy research in Mexico, 
India, Ethiopia and Spain, to the name just a few 
countries, shows that the same kind of practice is 
occurring there, too. It should be clear that where- 
ever it is possible for foreign firms to use this channel 
of increasing returns, and wherever it is in their 
interest to do so, there is an a priori presumption 
that it will be used as far as possible. 

It would be absurd to generalise on the basis of 
such limited evidence. In any future attempt at 
making such an estimate, it is obviously important 
to keepin mind the following facts. Imports of. 
developing countries of crude materials and machi- 
nery and equipment amounted to nearly 30 thousand 
million dollars in 1969. Even if the minimum level 
of overpricing indicated above we ʻe to apply to only 


a part of this gcand total, the costs incurred by deve- 


loping countries through “overpricing” could indeed 
be quite substantial. 

Other costs, including nontransfer: Beyond the 
direct and indicect costs, there are others “not 
easily perceived”, but qualitatively of major signifi- 
cance for national policies. These aʻe the real costs, 
or benefits forgone, of the transfer of technology. 
They result from : limitations imposed in transfec 
arrangements; the transfer of wrong or inappropriate 
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technology; inadequate or delayed transfer; the 
“nontransfer” of technology; and the long-term 
influence of imported technology on deflecting 
national policy away from a sound development of 
national technological capabilities. 

These are ateas to which very little serious 
consideration has been devoted so far. Asa result, 


we ate far from even exploring the range of impli- - 


cations of thes areas, let alone making precise 
quantitative measurements. Therefóre, the thoughts 
presented on some of these issues are meant merely 
to initiate the discussion. 

Apart from the limitation in transfer agreements 
concerning “tied” pucchases, these agreements also 
contain various types of restrictions: 3 

*Total prohibition, partial limitation or geo- 
gaphical restraints on exports; 

*Gruantees against changes in taxes, tariffs and 
exchange rates affecting profits, royalties and 
remittances; 

“Inhibiting the use of local resources and obtai- 
ning local patents to eliminate competitors; 

*Excessive use of expatriate personal and discour- 
agement of the development of local technical and 
R&D capabilities. 

Recent studdies by UNCTAD throw considerable 
light on the degree of the incidence of these limiting 
clases. They also take up an analysis of the current 
patent system, through which , foreign enterprises 
hold nearly 90 pet cent of the patents in the deve- 

“loping countries, which are taken out for discouraging 
rathet than encouraging their use in the production 
processes. i š 


Quite cleårly, these limitations impose severe 
problems foë the developing countries. Some of 
them, by limiting export possibilities, undermine the 
efforts at regional economic cooperation and the 
benefits to be gained from the introduction of the 
Genecalized System of Preferences. Others adver- 
sely affect the emergence of integrated nation] 
policies on key questions. Methods remain to be 
devised whereby at least the, order of magnitude of 
the costs of technology transfer could be given. It 
is also important that steps be taken at the national, 
regional and international levels to ensure that the 
adverse effects of these limitations are alleviated 
or removed as soon as possible.6 Considecable 
work has already been done on the subject of tcans- 
fer of wrong or inappropriate technology and of 
inadequate or delayed transfer. It needs no empha- 
sis that each of these also involves major costs or 
benefits forgone. f : 

The costs of the ‘‘non-transfec’’ of technology 
is a sensitive area which is usually overlooked 
through, what Gunnar Myrdal has aptly termed, 
“diplomacy by definition”.: Once a plant is located 


r 


in a developing country, it is generally believed that a 


a transfer of technology has taken place. Butin 
many cases such a “‘transfet’’ is based solely on the 
fact that the country possesses a particular resource 
endowment (mineral deposits, climatic conditions, 
etc.). The basic elements of the technology con- 
nected with the operation of the plant ace not at 
all transferced to the nationals of the country con- 
cerned, There is in reality no transfer of technology 
in these cases. = 
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The petroleum industry is a classic example 
of this practice—but not the only one. For insta- 
nce, most of the mineral ore processing and metal 
producing plants, plantations, and quite often even 
plants employing such traditional and well-known 
technology as textile manufactucing located among 
the least developed countcies fit into this classi- 
fication. 

In all these cases, what is euphemistically called 
payments for the transfer of technology are indeed 
payments for “‘nontransfer’’. This is yet another 
area awaiting careful research. 7 

~Probing Deep Waters: The enquiry into the 
costs of technological dependence has just begun. 
Only the very surface—direct costs—has been 
scratched in quantitative terms. What lies below 
may soon be measured. Other costs may elude the 
methodology necessary for translating general ideas 
into precise figuces. A priori reasoning may have 
to be employed to spell out their implications. In 
any case, this brief review suggests that what is 
hidden is more significant than what is displayed. 
The indirect and other costs of technological depen- 
dance are likely to be more important than the direct 
ones. 

A rough guess would seem to place all these 
and related costs at somewhere between 2 and 4 
cent of the national income of the developing 
countries; or about 6,000 to 12,000 million dollars. 
In comparison, the sums they spend at home on 
research and development—about 600 million 


dollars—are only one-tenth to one-twentieth of 
these costs. . 

The choice between absolute external dependence 
and “going it alone” is thus neither an empty 
argument among irritable academics, nor the self- 
glocification of foolish politicians. It is obviously 
a crucial choice to be guided mostly by common 
sense, some simple arithmetic, and perhaps a bit 
of economics. 

NOTES 


1See the author’s ‘Economic Distance Between Nations,” 
in the Economic Journal March 1964; and ‘Educational 
Distance Between Nations; its origins and prospects,” in the 
Indian Economic Journal, July-September 1965, 

‘See UNCTAD studies Transfer of Technology (TD/B/310), 
and Guidelines for the Study of the Transfer of Technology to 
Developing Countries CD T, United Nations 
Publications, sales No E.72.U.D.19. 

"See UNCTAD studies Transfer of Technology, Report by 
the UNCTAD Secretariat (TD/106), Chapter 11; and Major 
Issues Arising from the Transfer of Technology (TD/B/AC. 
11/19; Chapter III and Add 1. 

‘Policies Relating to the Transfer of Technology of the 
Countries of the Andean Pact : Their Foundations, a study by 
the Junta del Acuerdo do Cartagena (TD/107). 

‘All these issues are discussed in detail in Chapter IV of 
the recent UNCTAD study entitled Major Issues Arising 
from the Transfer of Technology to Developing Countries 
PO o Guidelines for the Study of Transfer of 
Technology to Devloping Countries Ey ences ate nited 
Nations Publication, sales No E.72.11.D.19. 

‘Attention may be drawn to the recent draft law in 
Mexico entitled “Iniciativa de ley sobre el registro de la 
transferencia de technologiay el uso y explotacion de 
patentes y marcas” (TD/B/AC.11/13). 
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Professional 
Education 
in 

Degree 


Colleges 


S. K. ACHARYA 


ONE of the characteristic features of the colonial 
education that India inherited from the British 
with independence was its clerk-production motive. 
Bulk of the educands in the colleges and universities 
during the British regime went for what is ao 
as humanities, followed by science. 

During the past quarter of a century many an 
attempt was made by the Government to change 
that pattern and quite a number of professional and 
vocational institutions at various levels has been 
started. Again, new branches of knowledge from 
marine engineering to nuclear technology and others 
have beenintroduced witha view to making the 
nation self-reliant in science and technology and at 
the same time diversifying the type of education 
available to the people. 

Laudable as these attempts are, they have not 
produced the desired fruits so far. This would be 
evident from the fact that as late asin 1970-71, 
more than three-fourths of the total enrolment in 
colleges and universities in India was to be found in 
Arts and Science faculties. Commerce attracted 
about 11 per cent of the enrolment while Education, 
Engineering and Technology, Medicine, Agriculture, 
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Veterinary Science, Law and others taken together 
comprised a bare 12 per cent. What is worse, the 
only faculty that has been betraying an actual 
decline over the past few years is Engineering and 
Technology where the number of students fell from 
over one lakh to about 90,000 between 1968-69 and 
1970-71. This decline in Eee enrolment, 
caused obviously by rising unemployment among 
qualified engineers, is not at all a healthy sign and 
speaks volumes of the mess in our economy that was 
created by three years’ Plan Holiday (1966-69). 

In this context mention may also be made of the 
futile attempts made by certain universities to 
introduce Commerce-based professional courses as 
parts of their regular courses of study. Gauhati 
University, for example, soon after its establish- 
ment in 1947, introduced a diploma course in 
Secretarial Practice. It was a full two-year course 
and the syllabus included Typewriting, Stenography, 
Accountancy, Economics, and others. The course 
was taught in the University itself. The first 
examination was held in 1948-49, when 60 candidates 
sat for the examination for Secretarial Practice. 
Seven years later, in 1955-56, the number dwindled 
to 13 and, in 1961-62, only five candidates sat for 
this examination. Thereafter, the University had no 
option but to close down this course altogether. 

The same University again, in the mid-sixties, 
introduced Cost Accounting asa specialisation in 
its M.Com course. After a few years it was found 
that the students passing out with Cost Accéunting 
as a part of their studies, could not get any employ- 
ment where they could apply their knowledge with 
success. Asa result, the Gauhati University was 
forced to abolish the special course in Cost 
Accounting as well. 

Failure of the universities in our country to 
popularise the professional courses of studies could 
be traced to two main factors: abandonment of 
planning, especially after the Third Plan period, and 
selection of ‘‘unpopular” professional courses. It 
follows from this analysis that the success of any 
attempt to diversify the pattern of education in our 
universities must rely on sustained economic planning 
with stress on industrialisation, and secondly, 
selection of proper courses that are really useful to 
the economy and hence likely to be popular with the 
students. 

@ ‘ 

[Ti is against the background of the failure of the 

powers that be to bring about a radical change 
in the educational system in the country so far that 
we welcome the new scheme for professionalising 
collegiate education that has been mooted by the 
University Grants Commission and the Union 
Education Ministry. - 

According toa newspaper eet the UGC is 
actively considering a schefie to “give the degree 
with specialisation in Business Administration, 
‘Commerce, Accountancy, Stenography and other 
fields for which there was demand.” The scheme 
further intends to diversify courses so that students 
could take a large number of courses and in 
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combination, which would make the degree course 
more flexible than at present. The Union Educa- 
tion Ministry, it is further learnt, is associated with 
the scheme. i 
Before we proceed further, it is necessary to 
examine how far the new scheme for diversification 
of our education satisfied the two criteria for success 
set forth by us in a previous paragraph. As for plan- 
ning, no doubt the Government has reverted to the 
concept of sustained planned development of our 
economy with all their defects, the current Fourth 
Plan and the comming Fifth Plan are expected to 
provide sufficient stimuli for a continuous growth of 
the industrial and other branches of our economy. 
As far as it concerns selection of “popular” pro- 
fessional courses for introduction in colleges and 
universities, however, we have our own doubt 
about the new scheme. Without in any. way under- 
estimating the utility or importance of Stenography 
and Typewriting, we may venture to say that these 
courses have traditionally been taught in proprietory 
institutes to be found in large numbers in any city 
or town and hence they have come to acquire certain 
“status” in public mind which is lower than that 
of the academic courses taught in the colleges. That 
being the case, it is apprehended that the fact of the 
‘cheaper’ Commerce courses if introduced in 
colleges in general may not be better than that of 
the Secretatial Practice course in the Gauhati Uni- 
versity about which mention has already been made. 
Even then, if the UGC or the Education Ministry 
so wants, the courses may be started on an all-India 


basis. 
B 


OF all the commerce courses of study for which 
facilities for study are available in India, cost 
accounting and chartered or financial accounting 
seems to have tremendous potentialities for the 
futute. 

Extensive development of sophisticated industries 
ensuring optimum utilisation of scarce resources, 
mobilisation of the human material to the desired 
level, and building up of a self-reliant economy with 
its destination socialism—all call for the widest 
application of a sound, comprehensive costing system 
in all industrial enterprises. And since the public 
sector is on the way to assume commanding heights 
in our economy, we can look forward to the conti- 
nued creation of opportunities for cost accountants 
in our ever-growing industries, particularly in the 
public sector. 


Itis extremely unfortunate that the scheme for . 


the introduction of professional Commerce courses 
of study as adumbrated by the UGC and the Edu- 
cation Ministry at the Centre, makes no mention of 
the courses of studies just referred to by us and for 
which there seems to exist vast future potentialities. 
True, there is talk of “Business Administration” in 
the official scheme. But already many universities 
including the Delhi University have introduced this 
course both at the degree honours and at the post- 
graduate levels. Unfortunately, holders of B.Com 
degrees with honours in Business Management and 
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even Master of Business Administration do not seem 
to get any preference from employers either in 
appointment or in promotion. 

Banking is yet another professional course of 
audy taught in degree honours level in quite a 
number of universities. Here, too, banks and finan- 
cial institutions, including the nationalised banks, 
do not appear to have any clear-cut policy of giving 
preferential treatment to graduates with honours in 
Banking in the matter of employment. As such, 
introduction of the Business Administration course 
on a wide scale may, instead of creating employment 
opportunities, serve to heighten the Sobin of 
educated unemployment, unless of course, a degree 
in Business Administration is made an essential 
academic qualification for appointment in the 
management cadre in the public and private sector 
undertakings. 

The official scheme for diversification of the 
educational system, thus, veers round those courses 
which are rather ‘‘cheap” or for which facilities for 
instruction already exist in colleges and universities. 
On the other hand, as already stated, very important 
professional courses like cost accounting and 
chartered accountiag have completely gone unnoticed 
by the sponsors of the scheme. 

There are at present two institutes in India which 
are responsible for the training of Cost and Chartered 
Accountants: The Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants of India (IC&WAD) and The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of India (ICAI). At 
present, nearly 40,000 students have been under- 
going coaching for cost accounting while about 
3,000 students are annually enrolled as-‘‘articled 
clerks” for chartered accounting. 

If education in our colleges and universities is to 
be given a genuine professional turning based on the 
commerce courses—and we believe that would be a 
correct approach to the problem—the beginning 
should be made with the introduction of cost and 
chartered accounting in these seats of learning. We 
know that many an eyebrow would be raised at the 
suggestion of chartered accounting being taught by 
chalk and duster-wielding teachers in conventional 
class rooms. Butit should not be forgotten that 
at least cost accounting, for which there is no prov- 
ision for ‘‘articleship’? under the rules, is already 
being taught in about a score of colleges in the 
country. 7 

True, the present rules of the ICAI do not permit 
the introduction of chartered accounting as a course 
of study in colleges or universities. The main snag 
in bringing this course to the doors of ordinary 
colleges is what is euphemistically called ‘‘article- 
ship”, which is another name for apprenticeship 
under the medieval guilds. The same relationship 
between the master craftsman and the apprentice 
holds good for the present-day auditor and his articled 
clerk. Again, the identical spirit of restricting 
admission to the fraternity binds together a sixteenth 
century craft guild and the modern Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. Of course, ‘the production 
of the masterpiece by the apprentice has now been 
replaced by the requirement of pass in the examina- 
tions conducted by the Institute. 
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It is not denied that the experienced auditor can 
be a helpful practical guide to the young aspirants 
for the auditing profession.: However, not all 


equal teaching competence. Moreover, when it is 
found that training in Engineering or Medicine and 
Surgery —disciplines in which application of skill, 
dexterity and institution of a high order is necessary 
—could be imparted within the confines of a lecture 
hall, it baffles one’s understanding why a purely 
sedentary subject like financial accounting could 
not be mastered by an average student by attending 
lectures in a college. s 

Our objection to the continued practice of 
“articleship”? for chartered accounting arises from 
a consideration of yet' another fact. As is well 
known, accounting and auditing professions are the 
by-products of capitalism and to this day these pro- 
fessions have litérally remained sub servient to their 
progenitor. While the services rendered by accoun- 
tants and auditors are integral parts of an industrial 
economy, their is the reorientation of the economy on 
socialist or non-capitalist lines, members of these 
professions cannot but depend on capitalists for their 
sustenance. But capitalism is a corroding and_cor- 
rupting system: it cannot but corrupt all those pro- 


_ fessions and institutions which come into its contact. 


Accountants are no exception to this pattern, and 
because of their more intimate relations with capi- 
talists, they tend to become a reactionary force trying 
to defend their masters, capitalists, at every stage. 

The fact that nearly a thousand crores of rupees 
or more have been circulating currently in India as 
black-money, created by non-disclosure of true profits 
earned by the capitalists, is an indication of the 
capitalist greed. At the same time, it is tragic to 
note thit much of this black-money could not have 
been there had the profit and loss accounts and 
balance-sheets of capitalists certifled by Chartered 
Accountants shown the real facts. Thus, the auditing 
profession, willingly or otherwise, has me an 


accomplice of the capitalists in their attempts to | 


mint super-profits even by subverting the economy. 

While serving the capitalists, the auditors are 
also required to tender ‘“‘advice’* to the former on 
income and other taxes payable by them. A survey 
of the nature of income of the auditors carried out 
some time ago, showed thatno less than 37 per 
cent of their income was derived from ‘‘other 
sources”, meaning sources other than audit fees. 
Bulk of this other income of auditors can further 
be traced to the tax consultation fee they realise 
from their clients who, it goes without saying, are 
all capitalists. ‘\ 

The avidity with which the auditors in season and 
out of it speak against the income and other taxes 
primarily levied on -capitalists, the annual ritual 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants of India 
performs in submitting what to all but the capital- 
ists would appear to be totally uncalled-for ‘‘Memo- 
randum” against corporation tax and income-tax to 
the Union Finance Minister, mushrooming of the 
so-called ‘“‘tax-consultation firms” started by prac- 
tising Chartered Accountants—tax-dodging monopo- 
lists being the main clients of such firms, and above 
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* auditors are of equal academic accomplishments or of 
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ll, the vehemence with which the journal of the 
artered Accountants’ Institute has been carrying 
on a systematic tirade against whatever progressive 
economic measures the Government, may try to 
adopt, beit bank nationalisation or extension of 
the public sector or curbs on larger business houses 
or imposition of ceilings on rural or urban property- 
are all pointers to the depth of degradation to which 
the auditing profession has been brought down by 
its members. ; 

As has been stressed by -us more than once 
before; we have not the slightest doubt about the 
impọrtance or utility of the auditing services—our 
dispute is only with the method of training of audi- 
tors and, what is more, with the way auditing is 
carried out in the present-day conditions. We are 
also prepared to concede the fact that under the 
existing complicated tax system, the service of tax 


' consultation also often becomes 4 necessity. But 


tax consultation for getting legitimate tax relief is 


. one thing and that for avoidance of taxes is another. 


Auditors indulging in the latter type of practice 
cannot but be regarded as doing an unsocial work. 

There must be a few practising Chatered Accoun- 
tants who are honest and are above reproach and 
our criticism isnot at all directed against them. 
Moreover, Chartered Accontants who are in employ- 
ment particularly in Government or in quasi-Govern- 
ment enterprises, have discharged their duties quite 
efficiently and to the satisfaction of all. In fact, 
the public sector in our country owes for whatever 
success it has attained, as much to the Chartered 
Accountants under itsemoloy as to any other 
category of workers, 


THE ills of auditing noticed in the earlier sections 
could finally be removed only with nationalisa- 
tion. Conversion of auditing from its present 
position as a profession toa Government service, 
desirable in itself, is, however, beside the scope of 
the present article which concerns itself primarily 
with the training aspect of the matter. . 

If we are permitted to say so, under the preva- 
lent guild system of training of auditors, an articled 
clerk, by the time he completes his tenure of article- 
ship, loses the last shred of idealism which he 
might have had in the beginning—such a perfect 
brain-washing mechanism the articleship is. We 
want our future Chartered Accountant not merely 
to take charge of accounting and auditing of out 
sprawling public enterprises, but what is more, to 
assume the responsibility of leading and guiding 
these enterprises as their managers and top execu- 
tives. For who other than Cost Accountants and 
Chartered Accountants along, of course, with mana~ 
gement degree-holders, are more qualified or more 
competent to manage the nation’s assets? Abiding 
faith in our socialist future and readiness to undergo 
all sorts of sacrifices for achieving this objective, are 
the virtues that are required particularly of the 
Chartered Accountants if they are to seize the 
tremendous opportunities which are waiting for 
them. ! 
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And just for the reasons outlined above we 
Suggest that the present system of training for 
chartered accounting by which a person is to serve 
an auditor as an articled clerk for a number of 
years be dispensed with. The academic side of the 
course may be taught in suitable colleges, just as 
Engineering, Law and Medicine are taught in 
respective colleges. The examination may be 
conducted either by universities or by the Central- 
Government as-in the case of the Company 
Secretaryship examination. : 

After a candidate has completed his academic 
training by passing the qualifying examination or 
examinations he may be attached to any office under 
the Comptroller and Auditor General (CAG) or to 
any public sector enterprise in its internal audit 
section for practical training for a specified number 
of years. The CAG, the Company Law Board and 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants may decide 
on the details for the practical training—its quantum, 
duration and place. A successful trainee would 
then be awarded by the Government the charter of 
practice till, of course, audit work is taken over by 
the state through nationalisation. 


T is possibly the first time in its life that the 
University Grants Commission has given some 


thought to the utility of Commerce courses as 
professional courses of study. 

However, the scheme for diversifying and pro- 
fessionalising collegiate and university education 
that the UGC has formulated in cooperation with 
the Union Education Ministry, is a halting, half- 
hearted measure. In order that the scheme attains 
success in its objective it is imperative that it should 
be broad-based, somewhat on the lines discussed in 
this article. Cost accounting, for instance, can 
immediately be introduced in selected colleges with 
the least difficulty. Courses like banking and 
business administration are already being taught 
under the universities either in degree honours level 
or as post-graduate courses. The UGC may prevail 
upon the Central- Government to recognise these 
degrees as professional ones and as essential 
minimum qualifications for appointments and 
promotions in the respective cadres. Coming to 
chartered accounting, the present system of article- 
ship should be abolished as it is not only archaic 
anid outmoded but also because it has certain aspects 
which are positively harmful for our economy. 

Thus, liberated from the yoke of articleship, the 
chartered accounting course, too, could be introduced 
as a professional course of study in colleges—either 
in the existing ones or in specialised institutions that 
may be started for the purpose. 
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How 

Press 
Commission 
Was 
Formed 


J. P. CHATURVEDI 


"[ HERE is a talk, specially in the All-Indian News- 
paper Editors’ Conference, of appointment of 
second Press Commission. The AINEC was repre- 
sented on the first Press Commission but it cam 
very reluctantly. N - 

The original idea of a Press Commission started 
from the Indian Federation of Working Journalists. 
The National Union of Journalists of the-United 
Kingdom had succeeded in getting a Royal Commi- 
ssion appointed in England and that Commission 
had made certain recommendations which recog- 
nised concentration of newspaper ownership in the 
UK and suggested, among others, the appointment 
of the Press Commission. 

When the first Constitution Amendment Bill 
was introduced in the Provisional Parliament, it 
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was opposed both by the AINEC and the Indian 
Federation of Working Journalists. The contention 
of the IFWJ was that the freedom of the press 
should be considered in its totality. So long as the 
present structure remained there was no real freedom 
of press. When that Bill was being debated, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, the then Prime Minister, made an anno- 
uncement that he was prepared to appoint a 
committee or a commission including the repre- 
sentatives of the press, to examine the state of the 
press and its contents. In his speech of June 1, 1951, 
he said that an enquiry covering the larger issue of 
the press such as had been carried out in the United 
Kingdom by the Royal Commission, might be the 
product of good for the press and the development 
of this very important aspect of public affairs. 
Later, when in August the then Home Minister 
Rajagopalachari introduced the Press (Incitement to 
Crime) Bill, it was opposed by the IFWJ throughout 
India. At that time writing in the National Herald 
(September 17, 1951) the first President of the IFWJ 
Sri M. Chalapathi Rau, wrote in an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘Rajaji’s press Code’: ‘‘Mr Rajagopala- 
chari’s code can save us from communism but can- 
not ensure economic and social progress. The press 
of a country cannot be, even in its legal relation- 
ship, unrelated to its social and economic set-up. 
It is why a Press Commission is necessary not only 
to deal with control and regulation of the Press 
and working conditions but with the press laws. If 
the Bill need not be applied on a large scale, the 
Government will have to bear unnecessary odium; 
if it is strictly enforced, the old regime will return. - 
Progress cannot be bottled up; irksome restraints 
will be challenged. The press cannot hope to be 
unrelated to the mounting aspirations of the 
people.” 

When this Bill was being debated in Parliament, 
the Members asked for a Press Commission to 
enquire into the growth of monopolies, newspaper 
chains and cartels, the entry of Big Business houses 
in the industry, the working conditions in’ the press, 
the process of self-correction, ‘the conditions of 
employment of working journalists, and the revision 
of the press laws. The IFWJ continued to agitate 
for the appointment of a Press Commission. When 
its first regular session was held in Calcutta on 
April 13 and 14, 1952, under the Presidentship 
of Sri M. Chalapathi Rau, a resolution moved by 
Sri K. Rama Rao for the appointment of a commi- 
ssion to enquire into the conditions of press in 
India with a view to improve its place, status and 
function in the new democratic set-up was passed. 
Soon after the President of India in his inaugural 
address to the newly elected Parliament on May 16, 
1952, announced that the Government hoped to 
appoint a commission to consider various matters 
connected with the press. j 

It was a big victory of the IFWJ that its demand 
was accepted. During the` observance of the Anti- 
Press-Bill Day on September 9, IFWJ units all over 
the country adopted resolutions demanding that 
“the present Parliament should instead appoint a 
Press Commission as promised by the Prime Mini- 
ster and leave it to the next Parliament to pass any 
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laws regulating the press if the Press Commssion so 
recommends and if the countrywide discussion that 
will follow supports any such view of the 
commission”. 

- But when the actual question of appointment- of 
the Commission arose, it was found that there were 
many difficulties. Immediately after Sri Chalapathi 
Rau returned from his visit to China he wrote to 
the then Information Minister Dr B.V. Keskar, 
that the IFWJ would like to discuss the composition 
of the Preess Commission. The terms of referenee 
of the proposed Commission had been sent to him. 
At that time it was clear that the AINEC was not 
enthusiastic about the Commission. The following 
letter of Dr Keskar to Sri Chalapathi Rau, dated 
July 12, 1952 confirms this: ` 


“I am in receipt of your letter of the 11th instant. 


Much as we would like to discuss the composi- 
tion of the Commission with the Federation, there 
are practical difficulties in the way, and I hope you 
will realise our position. The terms of reference 
have already been sent to you. If we consult your 
Federation, we will also have to consult the AINEC 
and other bodies and that means the formation of 
the commission will take an indefinite time which 
will be harmful to the very object for which the 
Commission is intended. It wull also permit the 
other bodies like the AINEC to play delaying 
tactics. I might assure you that your resolutions 
and the views that you have expressed in your 
former correspondence have been fully taken into 
consideration. > 

“I have no objection to your consulting your 
Committee, but we would like to know your views 
regarding both the points as quickly as possible. 
If the calling of the Committee will take a lot of 
time (more than a weak or ten days), it will upset 
our time table. 

“Isit not possible for you to send the views of- 
your organisation which are probably known 
to you?” 


“ While this matter was under discussion, it was 
found that the chairmanship of the Press Commission 
had been offered to Justice Shambu Banerji of the 
Calcutta High Court. The journalists of West 
Bengal had not much faith in him, and Dhirendra 
Nath Das: Gupta, then Secretary of the Indian 
Journalists Association, and Mrinal Kanti Bose 
wrote a letter to Sri Chalapathi Rau, with a copy to 
me, explaining why they did not want the chair- 
manship of justice Banerji. It was a ticklish affair 
as it was found that he had been offered the post by 
Dr K.N. Katju, the then Union Home Minister, 
and he had accepted it. An announcement to that 
effect plus an editorial comment welcoming this 
decision had been published in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of Calcutta. Mrinal Kanti Bose was the 
de facto editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika but 
this note was insected in the make-up stage without 
consulting him, and that made the journalists still 
mote apprehensive. The situation cafi be discerned 
from the letter Sri Chalapathl Rau wrote on August 
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-Press Commission. 


16, to Mrinal Kanti Bose. This letter shows what was 
passing in our minds and how we could convey it to 
the Government and also that Sri Chalapathi Rau 
was not interested in becoming a member of the 
He desired any of the Vice- 
Presidents, meaning Mrianal Kanti Bose or Rama 
Rao or any other member of the Committee which 
included mary stalwarts like Rana Jang Bahadur 
Singh, S.P. Thiagarajan and others, to be selected 
by the Working Committee of the Federation. The 
text of the August 16 letter to Mrinal Babu marked 
‘Confidential’ follows: 

“I received your letter on August 14 and also the 
longer letter of Mr Das Gupta. I immediately 
wrote to Dr Keskar sending copies of th2 two letters 
for his confidential information. ' 

“I think Justice Banerjee is Dr Katju’s choice. I 
had a confidential communication in the first week 
of July from Dr Keskar asking for the name of 
somebody for appointment for the press commission 
on behalf of the Federation. I wrote to him 
that according to the Calcutta resolution I was 
bound to consult the Federation about it. It was 
suggested to me that there was no formal consul- 
tation with any organisation as it might lead only 
to delay in view of the AINEC’s reluctance regar- 
ding the appointment of the Commission and it 
might defeat the very object of our Federation. 
The matter was apparently under the consideration 


„of three Ministers, the Prime Minister, the Home 


Minister and the Information Minister. I have not 
met the Primle Minister and the Home Minister, in 
spite of suggestions from friends, mainly because 
there were some hints from South India that our 
Fedaration alone was being consulted and I did not 
want to do anything which might queer the pitch 
for the Commission, Ofcourse, the hints were 
baseless. Butas I thought that the Government 
would not have taken up the question but for the 
Federation’s resolution at Calcutta, there was no 
need for us to be unduly curious about it. After 
replying to Dr Keskat I had to go to Delhi in con- 
nection with the meeting of our board of directors 
twice and, as we are old friends, we had some 
informal talks. It seemed that while- the Govern- 
ment’s idea was to have a man of judicial experience 
as the chairman, Dr Katju did not want a sitting 
judge but somebody who had retired. Two names 
occurred to me on the suggestion of friends, Raja- 
dhyaksha, a retired judge who has presided over 
many commissions, and Mr Justice Mudholkar of 
the Nagpur High Court, who conducted an inquiry 
into the conditions of working journalists of 
Madhya Pradesh three, years ago and who recently 
inaugurated the Madhya Bharat Journalists’ Union 
and advocated trade unionism. There was some talk 
of justice Divatia. I told Dr Keskar I would prefer 
even a non-judge like Acharya Narendra Deva. If 
Justice Banerjee has been selected finally, I think 
it is Dr Katju’s choice. 

“I did not ,take interest in members of the 
Commission except to make it clear that no member 
should be connected with proprietory interests even 
if-he has not been identified with the interests of 
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working journalists. Igot the impression that that 
was the idea of the Government also and that the 
Commission might even contain majority of members 
who were known for their sympathy for the cause 
of working journalists. The name of some Members 
of Parliament were discussed, even in the lobbies, 
but I did not -take interest in the matter. I only 
made it clear that if, like the Federation, the 
AINEC is to b2 represznted onthe Commission, the 


Indian and Eastern Newspaper body should not be 


represented, as the two bodies are practically the 
same and it might give double representation to 
proprietory interests. The Government seem to 
have included the Indian Language Newspaper 
Association also. > . 

“On the whole, I feel that on the Commission we 
may have a majority sympathetic to our cause and 
against monopoly interests, that except'the member 
connected with the AINEC there may be nobody 
there directly connected with proprietory interests. 
The. Indian Language Newspaper Association, it 
seems, contains both working journalists and 
proprietors and I do not know which interest 
its representative will represent on the Commission. 

“I understand that the terms of reference will be 
those which we suggested but put in a compact and 
compressed manner. 

I am not inclined to be pessimistic about the 
composition of the Commission or the terms and I 
do not know how far.we can quarrel with the 
Government about the question of the Chairman. 
The Chairman, I feel, by himself cannot do misebief 
if the majority of the members are all right and our 
representative will be very active. In any case, 
dur Working Committee can review the position fully 
and Ihave communicated with Dr Keskar in the 
meantime, 

“I have asked Chaturvedi to get ready to summon 
an early meeting of the Working Committee as 
soon as the Press Commission will be announced. 
It was to be announced before the end of the session 
of Parliament. Appareatly they have not been able 
to secure all the necessary members. In announcing’ 
the personnel, they will leave a seat for the Federa- 
tion to be filled up by the Federation. For this pur- 
pose too the Working Committee will have to meet. 
Chaturvedi will announce the meeting immediately 
after Government’s announcement. 

“I am definitely out of the Prese Commission. I 
have too much work here to do and the National 
Herald requires all my attention in the coming 
months. I shall not be able to get away for any 
length of time. -I feel that we have enough people 
to represent our intsrests well on the Commission. 
It*should be either one of the vice-presidents or one 
of the members of the Working Committee or the 
Federation Executive Council. Ywould not like to 
go beyond these bodies. “It is a matter which the 
Working Committee should consider carefully. I 
may not be able.to attend the Working Committee 
meeting but either you or Mr Rama Rao can preside 
over it. Mr Rama Rao also says that he would 
like to be free and would have no time for the Press 
Commission. m 

“I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr Das 
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‘of the composition. 


Gupta also in order to avoid repetition. You may 
confidentially show this letter to friends but we 
should see that its contents are not used for 
publication.” 


His letter to Dr Keskar did succeed and we could 
find out that while Dr Katju was unwilling to with- 
draw his choice, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad helped 
the Prime Minister in getting out of any embarrassing 
situation. He was Education Minister and Dr 
Banerji also happened to be the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Culcutta Uuiversity. Maulana Azad had an 
intuition that Dr Banerji would not like to leave 
the Vice-Chancellorship of the University. So he 
wrote to Sri Banerji that he found that Sri Banerji 
had accepted the offer of the chairmanship of the 
Press Commission but he wanted to rémind him 
that he needed a full-time Vice-Chancellor in 
Calcutta while the work of the Press Commisson 
would keep him mostly out. So if he was really 
serious about the chairminship of th: Pres Commis- 
sion he would have to think of handing over the 
Vice-Chancellorship to someone else. Sri Banerji, 
as was expected, opted for the Vice-Chancellorship 
and sent in his refusal for chairmanship. After this 
refusal, the offer was made to Justice Rajadhyaksha, 
and as we expected, he proved to be an excellent 
chairman. ` : 

After the problem of chairmanship was solved, 
another problem cfopp2d up. That was the problem 
Sri Kasturi Srinivasan and 
Sri C. R. Srinivasan came to Delhi and suggested 
that there should be no representative: of the press 
on the Commission. Sri Srinivasan was the President 


' of the AINEC, and the new President-elect, Sri 


A. D. Mani, had also joined the discussion. Imme- 
diately Dr Keskar wrote a frantic letter to Sri Ray 
and his letter of August 23, 1952 marked “Personal 
and Confidental’”’ gives an idea of the situation. 


“Since I had a discussion with you last, there has 
been a new development. Mr Kasturi Srinivasan 
and C. R. Srinivasan had come here and I had an 
occasion to talk with them regarding the Press 
Commission also. As present President of the 
AINEC, he suggested that they would fauovr that 
no pressman is taken on the Commission but that 
in every city where the Commission sits they will 
associate two or three representative from the side 
of proprietors and working journalists as assessors 
just as was done in the Banking Enquiry Committee. 
A. D. Mani, the newly elected President, was also 
present at this discussion. 

“You know that I was also in favour of having a 
Jayman’s Commission, but due to certain 
commitments made by Dr Katju we agreed to in- 
clude representatives of the press. Now as the 
AINEC themselves favour the alternative of being 
associated rather than sitting on the.Commission 
itself, I do not see any objection to the idea being 
revived. I remember you also were in fovourofa 
layman's Commission. I would like to know your 
reaction so that if it is agreeable to you then we can - 
modify the composition of the Commisson, Mr 
Srinivasan frankly said that they thought thete will 
be rivalry and jealousies regarding representation 
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en the Commission and many people will be left 
unsatisfied and it is better to drop that altogther.” 


As soon as Sri Chalapathi Rau received this 
letter, he sent a copy to me, and I found that it had 
some very dangerous implications for us and I wrote 

_to Sri Chalpathi Rau on August 27 in the following 
manner: / 

“The salient disadvantages of the latest Keskar 
proposals are: 

“1, It will give an additional prestige to the 
Newspaper Society people who were not represen- 
ted and withdrew representation . from Working 
Journalists Federation. i 

“2, It will expose the Commission with difficulty 
of contacting all sorts of properties in various areas 
and leave it to their good sense to summon any work- 
ing journalists. There are employers’ men and em- 
ployees’ men. 

‘3. It will deprive us of an opportunity of appen- 
-ding a note of dissent; 
the time of the preparation of reports, examining 
witnesses and asking for necessary papers and per- 
sons. Many things that the Commission can do by 
way of summoning evidence can be done only if it is 
advised by one who knows the ins and outs of the 
matter. 

“4, The presence of a workers’ - representative 
will give encouragement to people to give evidence. 
His absence will not. 

“5, Really Srinivasans do not want representa- 
tion because they are out of it and Mani will be 
AINEC representative. So they want to finish the 
system. 

“6. When the Commission will discuss relation- 
ship of bodies with Goyernment it will start with 
bodies that are represented in the Commission. 
But if itis not so, the Commission may not even 
consider anyone desirable and it will have the weight 
and authority of enquiry. 

“7, These are matters different from Banking en- 
quiry. We have to deal from ethical standards, 
printing and paper inventions to salary scales and 
terms of employment of lakhs of people in industry. 
Such a matter requires expert knowledge of subjects 
and only laymen cannot do that. These points you 
can elaborate.” 


Shri Chalapathi Rau in turn wrote a letter to 
Dr Keskar on August 30, 1952: 


«Iwas hoping to-meet you here to discuss your 
letter of August 23. But somehow neither you nor 
I could find time. 

Í “I think the AINEC is taking a wrong stand. I 
have, no doubt, been in favour of a predominantly 
laymen’s commission. but ;a commission aetively 
assisted by experts. A thorough inquiry into the 
press cannot be compared to any other inquiry be-_ 
cause it involve thorough understanding of social, 
indusjrial, professional and other factors. It will 
be difficult to envisage a system of assessors which 
will not be inadequate and insufficient. ‘To associate 
two or three representatives from the side of proprie- 
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influencing Commission at - 


tors and working journalists as assessors in every 
city will be taking a severely limited view of the 
work of the commission. The contact must be con- 
stant and the ‘guidance available at every stage. 
With the system of assessors, the commission will 
find it difficult to establish proper contact with either 
the proprietors or the working journalists and among 
working journalists may be employers’ men and em- 
ployees’ men. From the stage of preparing the ques- 
tionfaire the committee will have to take the advice 
of the representatives of the press and only the pre- 
sence of a working journalists’ representative can 
give encouragement to people to give evidence and a 
sense of protection. It may be difficult for the 
AINEC to agree on its representative but there will 
be no such difficulty for our Federation. Théfival- 
ries and jealousies to which Shri Srinivasan refers re- 
garding representation on the commission are not 
present among us. You have referred to Banking 
Inquiry Committee. I do not know whether you are 
referring to the Banking Inquiry Commission of 
1931 which had nothing to do with the problem of 
employers and employees or to the Industrial Tribu- 
nal (Banking) of recent times which had only to deal 
with questions outstanding between employers and 
employees. The Press Commission will not only 
have to inquire into the question of employer-em- 
ployee relationship but the wider problems of the 
economic foundations of the press, its organisation, 
including the organization of news agencies, profes- 
sional ethics, newsprint and other matters. I think 
you should stick to our original proposal. It is the 
Government and the working journalists that have 
from the outset treated the inquiry seriously and it 
will be an unhappy position in which the people who 
never wanted an inquiry and think they will be now 
in the dock can queer the pitch for the commission.” 

After receipt of this latter and having considered 
the consequences as suggested by us, Dr Keskar 
agreed with our suggestion. He had already written 
on July 7, 1952 to Shri Chalapathi Rau: ‘‘As you 
know, the Government propose appointing a Press 
Commission. The draft terms of reference of which 
ate being sent to you separately. I will be grateful 
if you will be good enough to let me have the name 
of the representative of your Federation on this Com- 
mission as early as possible.” f 

The Federal Executive Council and the Working 
Committee of the Federation were summoned on 
September 18 and 19 in New Delhi. They unani- 
mously decidcd that Shri Chalapathi Rau should be 
the nominee of the IFWJ. On September 23, 1952, ` 
the Ministry of Information announced the appoint- 
ment of the Press Commission and announced the 
names of its members in a notification of October 3, 
1952: Justice G. S. Rajadyaksh, Chairman; Dr C. 
P. Ramaswami Aiyer, Acharya Narendra Deo, 
Dr Zakar Husain, Dr V. K.R. V. Rao, Sri P. H.. 
Patwardhan, Sri T. N. Singh, Sri Jaipal Singh, 
Sri J. Natarajan, Sri A. R. Bhatt and Sri M. Chala- 
pathi Rau. Sri Natarajan was appointed a nominee 
of the AINEC, pending the return of its President 
A. D. Mani fcom abroad. Sri Mani joined ihe Press 
Commission on March 4, 1953. It was thus that 
the Press Commission was appointed. 
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BRASS SHEETS, STRIPS & CIRCLES 
and 
NICKEL SULPHATE . 





are now readily avallable from: 


HINDUSTAN COPPER LID. 


(A Government of India Enterprise) 
© 


For Trade Enquiries, Write to: 


HINDUSTAN COPPER LTD. 
10 Camac Street, CALCUTTA-700017 
Grams: HINDCOPER, Calcutta: Phones : 44-7317, 44-6662/3; 7e/ex ; 021-3291 


@ . 
HCL will also have for sale, shortly: 


% COPPER RODS & TUBES ` 
% SULPHURIC ACID 


OUR PROJECTS ARE : 


Indian Copper Complex and Rakha Copper Project, Singhbhum District, 
BIHAR: Khetri Copper Project, Chandmari Copper Project and Dariba 
Copper Project, RAJASTHAN; Agnigundala Lead-Copper Project, ANDHRA 
PRADESH: and Malanjkhand Copper Project, MADHYA PRADESH. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Vanguard of freedom struggle: 
Perennial Reservior of Cultural Renaissance; 
Home of time-honoured handicrafts. 


PIONEER IN LAND REFORMS : 


First to legislate ceilings (1960) 

First to abolish rent on small holdings (1970) 

First to intorduce consolidation (1 953) 

First to abolish Zamindari (1952) 

First to establish Panchayat Raj Institutions (1949) 
First to top in Crash Programme (1971-72) 


PIONEERIN SOCIAL SECURITY : 


First to introduce old age pensions (1957) 

First to introduce jail reforms & Probation (1 957) 
First to introduce Minimum Wages Act for farm labour, 
Cottage & Small Industries (1948) 


PIONEER IN EDUCATIONAL REFORMS : 


First to introduce mother tongue as medium of higher Education 
First to ensure triple benefits of pension, provident fund and 
gratuity for all teachers. 

First to Introduce uniform constitution of all universities. 

First to establish self-employment-oriented industrial complex for 
educated unemployed (1973) 


\ f S 
NOW EMBARKS ON MODERNISATION AND INDUSTRIALISATION 


@ Number of registered factories rose from 2672 in 1960 to 
4148 in 1972, ’ z 

@ Ngee working factories rose from 2528 in 1960 to 3979 
n : 

@ Estimated average daily No. of workers employed rose from 
2,80,000 in 1969 to 3,656,000 in 1972. 

@ Irrigation potential of state works ‘has risen from 30 lakh 
hectares at the beginning of the plan period to 62 lakh hactares 
upto 31st March, 1973. 

@ No. of state tube wells has increased in the same period 
from 2,305 to 11,952. 

D onar generation went up from 178 M. W. in 1951 to 1627 M. W. in 
1973. 

@ No. of Hospitals and dispensaries rose from 1368 in 1960 to 
2208 in 1971. 

@ No. of degree colleges rose from 128 in 1960-61 to 268 in 
1971-72. 

@ No. of Higher Secondary Schools rose from 1771 in 1960-61 to 
3519 in 1971-72. 


TARAI RECLAMATION, RIHAND, CHURK AND DALIA CEMENT FACTORIES, SARDA 


SAGAR, MATATILA, COOPERATIVE SUGAR AND CHILDEN‘S MILK FACTORIES, SANSKRIT 
UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL AND ENIGNEERING COLLEGES, GHAZIABAD AND MIRZAPUR INDUS- 
TRIAL COMPLEXES CHART OUT THE FOOTSTEPS OF PROGRESS DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER CENTURY OF FREEDOM. 
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SAUGATA ROY 


"THE three years from 1969 to 1972 can be called 
the youth years.in West Bengal. These were the 


— years when political-’ and:social life of the State was 


entirely dominated by young men of various political 
hues, leaving their older colleagues and comrades 
somewhat in the shade. 

- 1969 wag the year when young men belonging 
to the Democratic Youth Federation, Youth Wing 
of the CPI (M) controlled the scene. In every area, 
the processions of these lathi-wielding young men 
could be seen, with red-scarves around their necks, 
demonstrating about Vietnam or against some 
Congressman in the locality.” But in spite of the 
large number of young men who had flocked to the 
party, the DYF failed to develop into a youth move- 
ment, as the leaders of the CPI (M) allowed them 
to degenerate into anew class of hoodlums used 
against their political opponents. : 

By 1969 the Naxalite movement had started tak- 
ing shape. 1970 was the year of the Naxalite youth. 
Its first part saw students from premier Calcutta 
colleges going to remote villages to rouse the pea- 
sants and form peasant guerilla units. But under 
severe police action and resistance from the villages, 
the movement slowly petered off. Some of the 
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cadres who came back, started in collusion with 
lumpen proletariat of the cities, urban guerilla 
actions. 1970 and the first half of 1971 saw inci- 
dents like ransacking of educational institutions, 
damaging the statues of national leaders and choop- 
ing off the heads of policemen. But as both police 
terror and popular. resistance started mounting, 
the movement became weaker and weaker. 

The Naxalite youth movement had much poten- 

tial and it demonstrated many weaknesses of the 
present system. After along time in the Commu- 
nist movement in West Bengal we saw young men, 
totally dedicated to their cause and ready to sacri- 
fice their lives, go to villages with a sincere desire to 
start a peasant revolution. But then their zeal was 
wasted due to a fanatic leadership and an utterly 
wrong political line. 
, The years 1971 and 1972 saw a totally new 
phenomenon in west Bengal. A new Congress student 
youth movement emerged in west Bengal. The 
leadership of this movement had gained prominence 
during its campaign against the Naxalite-inspired 
political violence when most of the senior leaders 
of the Congress Party had retreated to their homes. 
In 1971 and 1972 they had become natural leaders 
of the party and a large number of them were retur- 
ned by the electorate in the two elections with- 
the single hope that they would give a new direction 
to the affairs in West Bengal through the party 
which had already acquired a new’ image under 
Smt Indra Gandhi’s dynamic leadership. 

The character of this youth ‘movement’ was 
special. Most of these young men who come to 
the Congress, came from lower middle class urban 
and semi-urban families. Though they had started 
with a negative anti-violence movement, they were 
essentially anti-monopoly and anti-imperialist in 
character. They had no vested interests and they 
joined the Congress solely in the hope that the 
Congress under Smt Gandhi would provide a ture 
socialist alteinative to the pointless violent politics 
of the CPI (M) and the Naxalites. 

In the history of independent India, the ruling 
party never had such a tremendous reserve of youth 
energy that could be guided into channels of 
constructive political activity. These young men 
could be given political education to from the cadre- 
base of a socialist Congress Party. They could be 
taught that the real enemies of the State were the 
monopolists, who continued to exploit the State in 
the colonial way and the feudal jotedars who kept 
the peasants in such abject poverty, and made to 
fight against them. They could be used for rural 
reconstruction activities and made to understand 
that the solution to unemployment in the State lay 
not in giving clerical jobs but in framing a strong 
rural economic base. i = 

They could be taken out of the morass of 
furstration and degeneration. and allowed to lead 
the uncommitted youth in to healthy nation building. 
But this was never done. 

That they had the inclination and potential for 
the above jobs should never be doubted. The same 
youth were demonstrating against monoply houses. 
They joined the CPI young men in demonstrating 
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against the American atrocities in Vietnam. They 
joind the call of “Back to Village” to help the 
peasants. They joined the trade union movement 
in large numbers and stood by the workers in their 
struggle. They joined anti-illiteracy cells in different 
districts. Some of these young men in the National 
Service Corps could be seen toi!ing with villagers in 
Howrah District, in bare bodies and shorts, digging 
canals to bring water to villages. Even during the 
recent dehoarding drive, they have unearthed over 
Rupees one crore worth of hidden stocks. 

But the latter half of 1973 presents a dismal 
-picture. The youth movement seems split its two, 
with clashes sometimes occurring between rival wings 
at times. Reports of corrupt‘on, even among young 
leaders, emerge from different places. West Bengal 
agaist seems to be in the firm grip of bureaucrats 
and policemen. ~The general atmosphere is one of 
drift, and the youth seems to be drifting into intense 
de-politicalisation and moral degeneration. 

The blame for this state of affairs must at least 
partly be ascribed to the Congress youth leadership 
of which the present writer is a part. We did give 
seme calls to the youth movement like ‘‘Back to the 
Village”, “Educational Reforms” and-‘Fight against 
Monopolies”, but these calls have not been backed 
by sustained and persevering political effort. History, 
however, will place the major share of the blame on 
the elder Congress leaders; many of whom emerged 
tato limelight only in 1971. Instead of allowing 
the youth movement to develop freely along correct 
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lines, they used the youth as a pawn in their political 
power games. Instead of training the youth for 
higher political ideals they spoilt them by giving 
them offers of jobs or favours through committees 
like the “Wheat Bran’? Committee. Instead of 
telling them to form joint fronts with socialist youth 
of all parties-some of them tried to teach them the . 
politics of anti-Communism. Even the Government 
failed to involve the students and youth in its pro- 
gramme by either giving students a share in the edu- 
cational administration or by giving the youtha 
constructive programme like the Rural House Build- 
ing Project in Kerala. The chance of changing the 
face of West Bengal seems to have been largely lost. 

But all hope isnot yet gone. Even now the 
majority of youth is with the Congress, a large 
number of them unspoilt by corruption and not 
hankering after jobs. All they seek isa socialist - 
transformation of society and economic regeneration 
of the nation. It is necessary that the elder politi- 
cians have their hands off them so that they can be 
lifted out of the morass of day-to-day trivialities to 
a new politics of socialist nation-building. No-doubt 
definitely the activities of the students, the youth and 
the toiling masses have to triumph over bureaucrat- 
policemen politics. The salvation of West Bengal 
will essentially lie in a sustained economic battle to 
revamp the ailing rural economy and the dilapidated 
colonial industrial structure: The millions of young 
a must be assigned the main role in this mighty 

attle. 
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- Constitution of A New Type 


OTTO SOLYMOSI 


UP to 1949 Hungary had no written constitution. 
The nobility held their privileges and the 
workers were deprived of even those rights which 
existed in bourgeois states, on the basis of 
centuries old laws. i 

In 1949, after four years of political struggle, 
the wọrking class which had come to power laid 
down its principles of state order, the country be- 
came a people’s republic and the Constitution of the 
People’s Repulic became law. 

spite of this, the Constitution was amended 
this spring. The need for the modification arose 
from the progress of the past 24 years. Over this 
period the socialist economy, state administration 
and the whole of society laid the foundations of 
socialism and went through a process of develop- 
ment which made the change justified. 

The Central Council of Trade Unions, the 
Hungarian National Women’s Council, the National 
Council of Co-operatives, the Young Communist 
League members of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences and other important forums, all dabated 
and added their recommendations to the draft 
constitution. Many of their recommendations were 
incorporated in the constitution. 

If we wish to group the new paragraphs which 
were incorporated in the constitution, the first 
section must cover those which summarise and define 
the changes in society. The fact that the founda- 
tions of socialism have been consolidated in our 
country and we have now reached a higher stage in 
the building of socialism, must be felt in the daily 
lives of citizens and in state life. 


-. The first section which deals with the ` social 


order, begins in the same way as the 1949 Consti- 
tution “Hungary is a people’s republic”’. 

But the following is new: “The Hungarian 
people’s Republic isa socialist state.... With the 
elimination of the exploiting classes, socialist pro- 
duction relations have become general ia the 
Hungrian peòple’s Republic. The basis of the 
economic system is the social ownership of the means 
of production”. ` 


There have also been single words but significant 


modifications. In the 1949 constitution the term 
“worker” was generally used. 

This term has been replaced by “citizens”. The 
explanation is that there wece still exploiters and 
leisured sectors in 1949. For this reason a distinction 
had to be made between general rights to which all 
citizens were entitled and those extended only to 
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workers. Our society now consists of classes and 
sectors which all have the same fundamental 
interests. 

And this brings us to the second group of modi- 
fications made. These contain new rights, further 
guarantees of democracy, and strengthen the rights 
of citizens. 

The section covering citizens’ fundamental rights 
and obligations includes a clause stating that : “The 
Hungarian People’s Republic respects human rights” 
and that: ‘Citizens’ rights must be exercised in 
harmony with the interests of the socialist society”. 

In recent years the role of parliament has 
increased and this has been given constitutional form 
through the expansion of its jurisdiction. The 
parliament exercises all the rights arising from 
people’s sovereignty, guarantees the constitutional 
order of society and determines the structure, 
direction and tasks of government. : 

And whereas the original Constitution simply 
stated that ‘‘the right to assemble is guaranteed in 
the People’s Republic”, the new version now reads : 
‘¢, the workers create trade unions, women's, youth 
and other organizations for the purpose of increased 
participation in public life, the extension of cultural 
education work, the realization of the people’s 
rights and respect of their obligations and for the 
expression of international solidarity.” 

The new paragraph 4 of the Constitution makes 
special mention of the trade unions. “‘The trade 
unions protect and represent the workers’ interests”. 

And finally, we quote some of the rights included 
in the original constitution 23 years ago and still 
consider to be among our most important state laws. 

“State property is the property of the whole 
people”. ‘The constitution protects and guarantees 
the right to inherit...”. ‘It protects the institution 
of marriage and the family’. “The citizens of the 
Hungatian People’s Republic are equal before the 
law and enjoy equal rights’. ‘The People’s Re- 
public guarantees equality, the use of their native 
language, education in their native language, the 
protection and cultivation of their own culture to 
all national minorities”. ‘‘The People’s Republic 
guarantees freedom of religion, freedom of speech 
and assembly in keeping with the interests of the 
people”. 

“Anyone persecuted for democratic attitudes or 
for activity for social progress, the liberation of 
peoples or the safeguarding of peace, can receiye 
asylum in the Hungarian People’s Republic. 
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Iraqi Revolution Marches Forward.... 


A New Era of Indo-Iraqi Friendship 


THE revolution of Iraq has been 
further strengthened and con- 
solidated with the achievement 
of national unity and the setting 
up of “Progressive National and 

ationalist Front”. This Natio- 
nal Front has been constituted 
on the basis of alliance and co- 
operation of the Arab Baath 
Socialist‘Party, the Iraqi Commu- 
nist Party and the Kurdistan 

“Democratic Party. With the 
formation of this alliance all the 
progressive forces of Iraq have 
come together in defence of Iraqi 
Revolution and to achieve social 
progress and thus marked a new 
turnining point in the march of 
revolution in pag: 

“On behalf of the people, we 
have resolved upon nationalising 
the operation of Iraq Petroleum 
Company....” This was the 
historic declaration made by 
President of Irag on June 1, 1972, 
which heralded the beginning of 
anew era in the modern history 
of Iraq. 

Some of the main points of 
this declaration are the following : 

* Puta stop to the plunder- 
ing and exhausting the riches of 
Iraqi people by the international 
oil monopolies and imperialists. 

* Support to the cause of the 
armed resistance movement in 
Palestine. 

* Denounced the reactionary 
Aarb regimes, the’ staunch allies 
of Imperialism, Zionism. 

* Denounced the continued 
occupation of Arab land by the 
Israel with the support of Impe- 
tialism. 

* Formerly expressed its 
support and solidarity with all 
progressive peoples struggling for 
national libecation, peace against 
imperialist and Zionist agression. 

The oil nationalisation mea- 
sure has a revolutionary signifi- 
cance ia the context of the 
economy of Iraq. The imterna- 
tional oil cartels and monopolies 
were exploiting Iraq and the Arab 
countries fot several decades, Oil 
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played a siginficant part in decid- 
ing the future of the Arab count- 
ries too. 

It was in this background the 
revolutionary government of Iraq 
decided to nationalise oil and give 
a rebuff to imperialism. 

The nationalisation of Petro- 
leum Industry by the Government 

-of Iraq was a major blow to the 
international oil monopolies 
which by virtue of their financial 

wers and political influence 
ead all othe international mono- 
polies. At the same time, Iraq’s 
action has set a splendid example 
for other oil rich nations of 
the Arab world in their common 
struggle against imperialism and 
for their political and economic 


independence. 

The Iraqi National Oil 
Company OC) came into 
being in 1964 to undertake, 


both imside and outside Iraq, 
petroleum operations of various 
types, including exploration and 
rospecting for oil and hydrocar- 

ns, their production, transport 
refining, storage, and the manu- 
facture of petroleum products 
and derivating and marketing 
these products, internationally. 
Earlier the Iraqi Government had 
taken back from the oil monopo- 
lists entire concession territory by 
Law No 80 of 1961 where these 
monopolist companies had not 
yet begun exploration operations. 

The nationalisation of the 
petroleum industry simultan- 
oeluesly opened up a variety of 
avenues of cooperation between 
India and Iraq, apart from agree- 
ments in major economic fields. 
Iraqi decision to supply petto- 
leum crude came ‘at a crucial 
stage when India was being 
pressutised by the foreign oil 
companies to ‘raise the per barrel 
price every three months. 

Iraq will provide an additional 
two million tonnes of crude oil to 
India this year, besides the already 
promised supply of 112 million 
tonnes, for a period of twelve 


years begi in 1973. In addi- 
tion to this, Iraq has also offered 
concessions for exploration to our 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission. 
It may be recalled that India was 
among the several international 
companies which"had applied for 
such a facility. 

The post-nationalisation days 
have also witnessed the streng- 
thening of the Indo-Iraqi rela- 
tions. The new bilateral agree- 
ment is itself a vast improvement 
over the agreement signed by Dr 
Saadoun Hannadi, Iraqi Minister 
of Oils and Minerals, with his 
Indian counterpart, during his 
visit to India in April this year. 


The accord then reached provided - 


for supply of three million 
tonnes of crude-annually for ten 
years beginning in 1978, or a total 
of 30 million tonnes. 

Under the new agreement, 
india will assist Iraq in the cons- 
truction of railway facilities, stee] 
rolling mills, textile mills, sugar 
plants, a power transmission 
system, manufacture of water 
pumps, setting up of light engi- 
neering industries and expansion 
of the country’s pa mills. 

Apart from all the tangible 
mutual economic gains brought 
about by these agreements both 
India and Iraq ate pledged to 
work for peace in the region and 
defeat imperialist machinations 
against West Asia and the Indian 
subcontinent. The nationalisa- 
tion of the foreign monopoly oil 
companies in Iraq has been the 
first successful battle in this 
common, endeavour. 

With the recent visit of the 
Union Minister for External 
Affairs Sri Swaran Singh to 
Baghdad, close relations between 
India and Iraq have been further 
broadened. He pointed out that 


both the countries have common ` 


interests |in: the Arab Gulf and 
Indian Ocean which should be 
outside the regions of inter- 
national disputes. i 

$ R. Chowdhury 


MAINSTREAM 


West 
Asia : 
New 
Ferment , 


V. D. CHOPRA 


THE present situation i1 West Asia stands as a 

complete contrast to the recent developments in 
other parts of the world ia general and in Europe in 
particular, if viewed ‘against the backgcouad of the 
considerable achievements scored by the psace-loving 
forces, peoples and states in the recent period. 

The situation in this part of the world has taken 
a grave turn ovec the past few months with the 
massive military build-up in Iran and other reac- 
tionary regimes in this cegion. The reactivation of 
the CENTO, the cepzated provocative actions of the 
Zionists, and the refusal of Tel Aviv, with the 
\ shame-faced, backing of American imperialists, to seé 
realism, have made the situation moce explosive. 
ese ate all Known facts and need no elaboration. 
But the most important new element in the West 
jan situation which strikes aa outside observer, is 
t m almost all the countries of the region, in 
ing: degrees, a new ferment of cadicalism is 
Iding itse:f. nat 
_ \t would not be exaggeration to say that anti- 
IMPrjalist sentiment in most of the West Asian 
ies, pacticulacly among the-younger generation, 
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is so widespread that even the conservative and 
teactionary regimes and fore2s cannot ignore this. 
This was clearly reflected in the May developments 
in Lebanon, when an attempt to liquidate the Pale- 
stinian resistance movement was made by Lebanese 
Reaction at the iastigation of the impetialists. Never 
befoce in the recent histocy of Lebanon such a wide- 
sptead anti-imperlialist upsucge was witnessed and 
consequently the Lebanese Reaction was forced to 
stage a retceat, both politically and militacily. This 
new anti-imperialist unity between the Palestinian 
Commandos and the Lebanese progressive and 
patriotic forces not only blocked the liquidation of 
the Palestinian resistance movement but also trans- 
formed the internal situation. And this phenomenon 
is not confined to Lebanon alone. 

In countcy aftec country in West Asia, one comes 
across a new stream of cadicalism, and even the 
countties with immense oil wealth, such as Kuwait 
aad Saudi Acabia, are not immune from this deve- 
lopment. To any one familiac with the West Asian 
political scene in recent decades, this new ferment 
must appear, as it did to me ducing my one-month 
tour of these countries in July, almost fantastic in 
its novelty. 

An Indian mind has been tuned to believe that 
the ` socio-economic outlook of the people of the. 
West Asian countries is saturated with obscurantism - 
and the political moorings of an average Arab are 
tremendously influenced by religion. This is partially 
true, but only partially. The most important, new 
and growing element is that the post-1946 generation 
in these countries is passing through a great political 
thaw, which brings the promise of a profound change: 
in the political climate in the entire region. 

The bitter experience of the Arabs in general and 
of the Palestinians in particular during ih> past 
twenty-five years of Zionist expansion, on the one 
hand, and the transformation of Israel into ~a base 
for aggression, sabotage and conspiratorial activities 
against the patriotic Arabs, on the other, undoub- 
tedly are the two main factors in bringing about this 
change. But the immediate factot which has stimu- 
lated this new change is the fact that long and dceacy 
period of conformism, particularly the peviod follow- 
iag the death of Nassec, has impelled the younger 
Arab genecation to do some heart searching. Invati- 
ably, one section of this generation has moved 
towards radicalism aad scientific socio-economic 
outlook, and in the other section the process of 
ceawakening of a critical political spirit has started: 
reflecting itsef. 

In the totality of the situation, the old bonds of: 
teligious affinity ace being ceplaced by Acab natio na- 
lism and Arab radicalism, though this p-ocess is 
uneven and varies from couatry to country. The 
age gcoups of Arab iatellectuals that enteced political 
life in 1940s, - 1950s, and in the .eacly 1960s, is 
pethaps today loosing its grip over the new cadica- 
lised Arab generation. This perhaps is the single 
biggest factor: instead of moving towards the concept 
of “Islamic Socialism’ or vague slogans of welfare 
state, the new Arab generation is moving mote and 
more towards the concept of scientific socialism. It 
is entering the stage of political awareness without 
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any guilty consciefice or any paralysing misgivings 
about scientific socio-economic outlook. It behaves 
with innocent courage on the socio-economic and 
political problems facing the various Arab countries. 
t reacts vigorously against the anti-communist 
cliches and anti-Marxist invectives of its elders. In 
some of the oil-rich Arab countries, this new gene-- 
ration appears to be acutely aware of the miseries 
in the midst of oil prosperity of a small section, and 
of the persisting vast pockets of poverty in the 
various Arab countries. It, therefore, reacts against 
obscurantist indoctrination and feels that scientific 
socio-economic outlook has a direct relevance to the 
problems facing the Arab people. 

Having learnt from the sad experience of the 
development of the post-1967 period, the new Arab 
radicals want to use the scientific socio economic 
outlook and the tool of Marxism independently for 
their own analysis of the problems facing the 
Arab countries and their own solutions to these 
problems. How they will cope with this task remains 
to be seen. But I have no doubt that scientific socio- 
economic outlook and Marxism are emerging in the 
Arab countries asa major intellectual and moral 
force, for more attractive than it has ever been there. 

To my surprise, I found that the words ‘“‘bour- 
geoise” and ‘proletariat’ are used by the common 
people, Taxi drivers, hotel bearers and in the coffee 

ouses to describe the social behaviour of indivi- 
duals. To illustrate this point, I shall mention here 
an incident. One of my local Arab friends invited 
me to his place one late evening. He himself is a 
Government employee, and two of his sisters too are 
working women. His father has migrated to the 
town and is a taxi driver. In the course of informal 
discussion with the family about the changes that 
have taken place in the Arab countries over the last 
one decade, I raised the question of the use of the 
veil (burqa) by Muslim women. The two young 
girls who were participating in the discussions re- 
marked that the new Arab woman has refused to 


become the serf as she used to be in the feudal ` 


society. This comment was expected by me. But 
when the discussion dragged ‘on I casually asked 
why these two young gics wece not weacjag mini 
skirts. Prompt came the reply from the fathee. He 
said “We ace proletariat and not bourgeois.” Though 
he made this comment in Arabic, I could distinctly 
make out that he had used the words pcoletariat and 
bourgeois to make his pomt. This incident itself is 
an indicator of the maturity of the political cons- 
ciousness of the people in West Asia particularly 
where progressive regimes are in powet. 

It is, therefore, not accidental that Atab Baathism 
has tremendously grown in the recent period. But/ 
more important than this is that the Baathist leaders, 
both in Iraq and Syria, from the highest ruag to’ the 
lowest in their cadte-based patties, and the Kurdish 
Democratic pacty of Iraq take pride in emphasisin’ 
that there parties believe in scientific socialism, ar! 
draw heavily on the rich experience of the socialit 
countries of the world in general, and the Sovt 
Union in particular. ~ , 

It may look a strange paradox, but for me it/as 


a refreshing experience when I found that ithe 
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headq uarters of the Syrian Baath Socialist Party 
in Damascus, the bust of Lenin was prominently 
displayed. Again it indeed was a new experience to 

find that almost all the big bookshops in Syria and 
Iraq prominently displayed books on scientific socia- 
lism and works of the Socialists and Communist 
leaders of the world. The fact that these books are 
displayed in almost all bookstalls and pavement 

- bookshops, shown that there is a very big demand 
for these books. 

Another interesting development which is taking 
place in the Arab countries is that new segments of 
Marxists have started growing. A section of the 
Nasserities have started: presenting themselves as 
Marxists. There are others who deseribe thems2lves 
as independent Marxists. In the Palestinian cesis- 
tance movement, various shades of Marxist trends 
together have become an important political factor. 

Though it is difficult to predict how far this new 
trend and active social consciousness in the new 
generation of the Arab people will assert itself in 
moulding the course of events in the vatious count- 
ties of West Asia, henceforth people outside the 
region should be aware of the emergence of this new 

“element ia the politics here. 
In this sease, important socio-political develop- 
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ments are taking place in West Asia, where diverse 
forces come into conflict with each other—a new 
struggle between the supporters of this new radical 
trend and those who represent the forces of the past 
and desperately cling to their old privileges. Some- 
times this conflict becomes very sharp. On other 
occasions, it acts as a brake on Arab Reaction, and 
even if the forces of the past are more powerful, the 
brake does create its own impact. 

In countries where progressive regimes are in 
power and all the patriotic and progressive forces 
have united, such as in Sytia and Iraq, this new 
radical trend is making its disctinct mark. In other 
countries, it is not easy for the new elements to make 
headway. The inconsistency and contradictory poli- 
cies adopted today in some of the Arab countries 
from time to time, are due to the struggle between 
the various socio-political forces, the tenacious 
character of the old views and concepts and, above 
all, the intensification of the activity of the internal 
Reaction and international imperialism. But the 
most important new element is that the voice of new 
radicalism in the Arab countries is becoming more 
and more assertive and it has started contradicting 
the forces of the past, and it appears it will go on 
contradicting them. : 
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We are now drawing up the details of 
yur Fifth Five Year Plan. Its main 
thrust is to fill the gaps in self-reliarice, 
oromote the social well-being of the 
ooorest Sections and secure fuller 
utilisation of capacities already created. 
Our social programmes will give 
mportance to the provision of house ` 
sites for the landless, inputs and credits 
for the small! farmer in rain-poor areas, 
netter housing in slums, more rural 
slectrification, employment schemes for} 
he educated unemployed, and- greater 
attention to family planning a 

























— INDIRA GANDHI - 
Prime Minister 
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decade of independence has wrought immense 

changes in Africa. The deserted townships 
which had once served as administrative centres of 
colonial empires have now become ovetccowded 
cities with their metalled highroads, cinemas and five- 
star hotels. Everywhere one witnesses intense con- 
stcuction, activities—eithec on the site of a bridge, 
or a hospital oc a community hall. 

The bright lights of the cities draw masses of 
men and women feom the villages. They crowd 
acound beer halls, fight among themselves, and beeed 
and fornicate in the slums. The size of the unem- 
ployed and the slums grows larger and distucbs the 

_peace of the more respectable citizens. They com- 
plain about the increasing rate of crimes—rape, arson 
and tobbery—and blame the police foc incompetence. 
The city dweller and the country-loafec represent 
two sides of Afcican development. . The one signifies 
wealth and satiety, the other hunger and poverty. 
Would the two come into clash? One does not know, 

- but the dividing line between the privileged and the 

underpriviled is becoming sharper everyday. 
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Yet, to the visitor, the grating noise of a power 
engine oc the recuous voices a milling crowd provide 
concrete signs of African resurgence and pride. 
Occasionally, one meets with unaccountable huagh- 
tiness. A civil servant puffs up his chest as he 
relates his sex exploits abcoad; a mini-skirted house- 
wife shows off het wate of imported nylon stockings, 
while a couple of liveried chauffeur park the car of 
a juniot minister. 

Nevertheless, political independencé has provided 
a powerful dcive to Afcica’s seacch for self-identity. 
There is justifiable pride in the fact that, notwith- 
standing initial odds and gceat hacdships, Afcican ` 
states have sucvived. Although their effocts to 
achieve continental unity have not succeeded, bocder 
wars or inter-state disputes have not become endemic 
either. “We have kept our unity,” said a high 
official, “and we do not fight our neighbou‘s as you 
do in Asia. 

Pactly this is true. Despite actificial borders—a 
product of colonial partition—Aftican states hav2 
managed to contain theic differences over disputed 
tercitories. Thece have, of course, been occasional 
border clashes such as between Ethiopia and Somalia 
oc between Mococco and Algecia. But such clashes 
have not dragged the contiaent into fratcicidal wars. 
Somehow, by staying togethec undec the umbrella 
of the Organisation of Afcican Uaity (OAU), 
Afcicans have escaped thz disasters we have faced 
in Asia. . 

The most disturbing element amoag ceceat deve- 
lopments has, however, been the cise of a naccow- 
based and jingoist nationalism. Such assertions 
as that the OAU symbolises the African craviog 
for unity makes little sense in view of the large- 
scale expulsion of alien-bota Afcicans. It is not 
merely the Europeans and the Asians who find their 
days numbered in Africa, Africans with foreign 
parentage or citizenship also face hardships im their 
countcies of adoption. Zambians do not want 
Malawians to work in theic copper mines; Ghanaians 
forced some 30,000 Nigerians to leave their country, 
and the Ivocy Coast tefuses to accept immigrants 
feom the neighboucing states despite its treaty 
obligations. 

Tt can be argued that a certain amount of nationa- 
list fervour is bouad to overspill in the aftermath 
of indepzadence. What earthly good, one may ask, 
would political powec achieve if it fails to break the 
hold of foreigners on a countcy’s economy? Also; 
for theic owa survival, Afcicaa governments must 
provide jobs, sheltec and education to their owa 
people, and this cannot be done so long as outsiders, 
whethec African oc non-Afcican, claim a large share 
of the national cake. Hence, they have to be 
expelled. 

This argument has a partial basis, but one must 
not also lose sight of the negative results of such 
developments. By pursuing a policy of discrimi- 
tation against all aliens, Afcica’s present rulers 
have undermined the whole basis of pan-Afcicanist 
movement. If artificial bocdec divide Africans, 
then what remains of racial solidarity? 

The other negative result have been a tendency 
among the new states to follow widely divetgent 
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paths both in regard to domestic and foreign, affairs. 
This has given rise not only toa good deal of con- 
fusion but it has also prevented the OAU from 
taking effective measures against the minority Euor- 
pean-run, regimes of the south. In recent years, 
some Afcican states have called for a “dialogus” 
with South Africa. Meanwhile, the inhetited struc- 
tures of regional operation as co-operating in East 
and West Africa have begun to collapse. In a 
word, Africans have preserved the fragmentation 
of their own continent in a manner which would 
gladden the heart of any neo-colonialist. `. 

This raises a pertinent issue: “‘If regional or 
continental co-operation escapes the grasp of Africans, 
what exactly do the new states represent in their 
individual capacity?” The internal tensions caused 
by ethic, regional and linguistic pulls lead at times 
to widespread chaos or civil war situations such as 
_ had taken place in Nigeria duriag 1966-70. Secondly,- 
the domestic resources of these countries are not 
sufficient to make them resist external economic, 
political or diplomatic pressures. As a rule, the 
colonial partitioning of Africa was designed in such 
a way as to make each territory a preserve for com- 
mercial exploitation by the European powers. The 
continent became useful to the latter in three impor- 
tant respects : first, as a reservoir of mineral wealth; 
second, as a dumping ground for European settlers; 
and third, as an agricultural backyard to raise 
important cash crops for the home market. This 
was colonial exploitation in full; and to preserve 
the order Africans were made to believe that us sub- 
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and Reaffirm 
Our Pledge to Serve 
lt Fully and Faithfully 


On this auspicious occasion the B/HAR STATE ELECTRICITY BOARD 
reiterates its firm determination to serve the nation by accelerating the pace 
ond progress of power development in Bihar, which is so crucial to economic 


The Board hopes to electrify 20,000 new villages and to energise another 
3,00,000 pump sets during the Fifth Plan. 


Work is our worship; service our motto; consumer our master; truth 
our ideal, and culture and heritage our strength. 


Bihar State Electricity Board, PATNA, 
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species of the human race they needed European 
protection for along time. Hence the rule : ‘‘Phi- 
lanthropy plus five per cent.” 

The pattern of exploitation has not changed even 
after independence. In the south, the settler colo- 
nies remain as entrenched as ever. The Portuguese 
find their hold on Angola and Mozambique a paying 
proposition for the first time in history. At the 
other end, independent African states hung on to 
the apron-strings of the European powers. The 
fluctuation of prices in primary commodities cause 
ruin to their developmental plans; unemployment 
rises and, as a result of unequal trade, inflation eats 
up the vitals of a nation. By and large, the rulers 
attempt to resolve these problems by means of gifts 
ot loans provided by foreign benefactors. The net 
of dependent relationship grows tighter as, im the 
face of external pressures, larger concessions have to 
be made to attract foreign capital and investors.’ 
Politically, the countries begin to suffer from a state 
of uninterrupted stagnation or sudden violence and 
coups d'etat. 7 

I have often wondered at the nature of relation- 
ships Africans had entered into at the time of inde- 
pendence with the existing world order. Did ex- 
ternal forces benefit or harm African development? 
In a way the very concept of inviolability of a 
national state helped consolidate the position of 
independent Africans in relation to both neighbouring 
and outside powers. In the early 1960s, the UN 
intervened to save ex-Belgian Congo from total 
disintegration. The world frowned upon any 
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secessionist movement even when—as in the case of 
Biafra or Azania—such a movement might have had 
some historical and racial justification. 

. To this extent, therefore, Africans have reasons 
to be grateful to the world. Further, unlike Asia, 
their continent had not suffered—except for a brief 
period in the Congo—from contests for sphere of 
influence among the Big Powers. By and large, 
competition has remained confined to the economic 
and ideological planes. The pattern had not changed 
much in spite of China’s noisy entry into Africa 
during the mid-1960s. But for ths unsettled issue 
of liberation in the South and the Portuguese terri-. 
toties, the world may have nearly packed and put 
Africa into a safe corner. In othet words, Africa 
has become—or fast becoming—a neglectd backyard 
of international politics. 4 

This may have several important bearings for the 
future. Notwithstanding their noisy stand and 
number in the UN, Africans may find the attitude 
of neglect crystallising in the long run. In such a 
case, the hope to break the state of economic under- 
development and dependence will remain unrealised. 
Further, underdevelopment will help encourage 


political instability leading to the rise of numerous 
adventurers and dictators who will “strut and fret” 
their hour upon the stage, and will be heard no more. 
In consequence, asthe independent states lose their 
bargaining position vis-a-vis the outside world, the 
settler regimes in the South would become more 
blatantly provocative. 

As a great powerhouse of military and economic 
resources, South Africa will continue to nurture the 
dream of spreading its tentacles throughout Africa. 
This has been implicit in the. grand vision of Cecil 
Rhodes about an empire stretching from ‘the Cape 
to Cairo”, Field Marshal Smut’s idea of a “‘Pan- 
Africanism of European construction”, and in what 
Eric Louw, Verwoerds’ Foreign Minister, once said 
about acting as ‘‘a permanent link between the 
Western nations, on the one hand, and the popu- 
lations of Africa, South of the Sahara, on the 
other”. 3 

Perhaps, she problem has been bothering many 
leaders. Itmeta number of students and people 
occupying junior positions ‘n the state apparatus. 
They too blieve that something has gone wrong 
somewhere. 
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A Jubilant 
National Holiday 
| ofthe 
Korean People 


? ON September 9, 1973 the Korean ple would celebrate the 25th anniversary of the founding of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. - 


The founding of the Republic is the brilliant embodiment of President Kim Il Sung’s cherished 
dream of building up a rich and powerful independent socialist state, 


The great leader of revolution advanced a unique idea that communists should lay a solid mass 
foundation of revolution in the revolutionary struggle, and elucidated the foundamental principles of the 
united front movement and the ways for theit implementation. He theveby systematized and raised to a 
new height of the Marxist—Leninist theory on united front. The line put forward by the leader was fully 
continued in the whole course of the anti-Japanese revolutionary struggle. At the time of the dark 
Japanese impzxealist rule when the Koyvean people were undergoing a great national agony, President 
Kim Il Sung organised and directed the arduous armed struggle for fifteen years and in this, course for- 
mulated the Juche oriented line of a“people’s revolutionary government and it was put into practice. 


The unique idea as stated by Comrade Kim Il Sung said: ‘Revolution is for the sake of the 
masses and it emerges victorious only when broad sections of the people participate in it. Winning over 
the masses, uniting them into a political force and replying on theic inexhaustible strength is therefore a 
fundamental principle communists and cevolutioaacies must abide by in their cevolutionaty struggle.” 
After the brilliant revolutionary struggle against Japanese he founded the Workers Party of Korea. It 
was a new form of people’s powec and on.this basis the D.P.R.K. was formed on September 9, 1948. 


The great leader became a programmatic guide to the South Korean people’s victorious struggle 
for saving the country against US imperialists. It served as a mighty ideological and theoretical weapon 
for the successful accomplishment of the South Korean revolution. 


4 In the past 25 years since its birth the Republic has a traversed glorious and triumphant 
road. It has attained shining successes ia revolution and construction. i 


In the post-wac period the Korean pedple cesting on the. Government, rehabilitated completely 
the devastated national economy in a short span of time. They have successfully carried out socialist 
transformation in the urban and rural areas. They established. a mst advanced socialist system and 
formed a powerful-socialist state in Korea. ` É i 


Today the monolithic ideological system based on President Kim Il Sung’s great Juche idea has 
been firmly established throughout the Republic. All people are in firm political ideology under his 
leadership. z : 


The people of Korea are successfully carrying out the ideological, technical and cultural revolution 
in order to hasten the complete victory of socialism. In the thick of this victorious struggle ‘great- changes 
ate taking place in all fields of economy and culture. The tasks of the six year National Economic Plan 
(1971-76) are successfully being carried out, i 
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With the founding of the Republic, the Korean people who had been deprived of their country and 
suffered every kind of limitation and humiliation became a mighty and dignified nation. The people of the 
sovereign independent state build their country with their own efforts. They entered the international 
arena on a par with all the countries of the world. 

Today the Republic has been turned into a self-defensive land of impregnable fortess which 
possesses powerful regular armed forces and an all-people defence system capable of inflieting crushing 
blows on any aggressor at any time. g 
i The great leader Kim I Sung taught his people that labour is highly important in making life 
independent and creative. 1s 

: He taught = “For our people emancipated from exploitation and oppression an important problem 
that has to be solved now is to emancipate themselves from arduous work. : 

_ “Labour holds the most important place in people’s social life. Eliminating the fundamental 
distinctions in work conditions and freeing the people from tough labour is of great significance in making 
their lives more independent and creative. i 

“In order to emancipate the people from back breaking labour, it is imperative to push ahead with 
three major tasks of the technical revolution.’’ 

This was a historic cause for the people and a great revolutionary task. 

The supreme national task of the Korean people is to reunify their country which is divided into 
North and South. i 

The Government which assumes heavy responsibility for the destiny and the future of the Korean 
people has made every sincere efforts, up to’ this date, to put an end to the tragic state of national division 
and realise the nation’s aspirations for the country’s reunification. 

Kim Il Sung took the intiative to have a dialogue and to formulate a joint statement based on 
three principles of national reunification. The Government of the Republic has sincerely striven to 
implement the agreed points specified in the joint statement. 

However, none of the fair proposals of the Government of the Republic has been put into effect. 


The reason is that the US imperialist aggressors and the South Korean ruler; hecked by them are 
creating artificial obstacles and obstructing the way of national reunification. They are ploting and 
cooking up for two ‘“Koreas’’. 

İn order to break through the present difficulties and realize the cause of national reunification 
at the earliest possible date. President Kim Il Sung proposed on June 23, this year, a new five point 
reunification programme, > 

1. To eliminate military confrontation and ease tension between the North and South, 2, To 
materialize many sided collaboration and interchange between the North and the South 3. To convene a 
Great National Congress composed of the representatives of people of all strata. 4. To form politica] 
parties and social organization in the North and the South. J. To institute a North-South confederation 
under the single name of the Confederal Republic of Korea and enter the United Nations under this name 
as a single country. 7 

The five point reunification programme set forth by the President shows the desire of the Korean 
people for the independent reunification of the country. It is a just realistic reunification programme. 

The Korean people are now waging a vigorous struggle to carry out President Kim Il Sung’s five 
point programme for national reunification in order to see the North and South enjoying a happy life in a 
reunified land as early as possible. 

The D.P.R.K., the glorious fatherland of the entire Korean people, is a revolutionary gain 
obtained by the patriotic people of Korea. E 

The D.P.R.K. based on the worker-peasant alliance led by the working class isa genuine people’s 
power. 

All successes achieved by the people of Korea under the banner of freedom and happiness are a 
brilliant embodiment of the Juche idea. 

Under the wise guidance of the great leader of revolution Kim Il Sung, ever since the liberation, 
- the Koreans have exerted itself for the development, of adult education. It has constantly taised the 
general cultural and technical level of the working people. It has turned into a socialist mdustrial state 


with brilliant national culture. 


This is why the Korean people are greeting their memorable national holiday with the feeling 
of boundless thanks and reverence for the great leader President Kim Il Sung, the founder and the head 


of State. 
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Some Important ICAR Publications 


Title 


ANATOMY OF THE OX 


BIOLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING HIDES 
AND SKINS IN INDIA 


REPORT OF THE WORKING PARTY ON 
SARDINE AND MACKEREL RESOURCES 


NUTRITIVE VALUES OF INDIAN CATTLE 
FEEDS AND FEEDING QF ANIMALS 
IMPORTANT EXOTIC DISEASE OF LIVE- 
STOCK INCLUDING POULTRY 


BACTERIAL FLORA OF MILK AND MILK 
- PRODUCTS IN INDIA 


INCIDENCE OF ANAEROBIC INFECTIONS 
IN SHEEP 


JOHNE’S DISEASES IN CATTLE, 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS, PRODUCTION ` 
AND UTILISATION 


NUTRITION AND LACTATION IN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


PRE-STRATIFICATION METHOD OF 
GHEE MAKING 


SAMPLE SURVEY FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
LIVESTOCK STATICS 


HAEMERRHAGIC SEPTECAEMIA AND 
ALLIED CONDITIONS IN SHEEP, GOATS, 
PIGS AND POULTRY 


RANIKHET DISEASE OF POULTRY 


SEMINAR ON ANIMAL BREEDING 
HARINGHATA/CALCUTTA 
7TH TO 9TH DEC. 1966. 


EMBALMING BY INTRAVASCULAR 
INJECTION 
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Vietnamese 
Revolution 


TRINH HUAN LANG 


IN their 4,000-year old history of building and 
1 defending the nation, the Vietnames people in the 
past had gone through a good number of fierce 
struggles against powerful invaders for preserving 
their national independence. Nevertheless, their 
continuols:struggle over the past twenty-eight years 
since the Augist-1945 Revolution has been the most 
valiant and has won the most glorious victories. 
This brilliant phase of struggle of theirs will not 
only be recorded in thier history but may also go 
down as a significant landmark in the history of ' 
progressive mankind. 
The success of the August Revolution, shattering 
the yoke of the Japanese fascists and leading to the 
founding of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam~ 
(September 2, 1945), the first people’s democratic 
state in South-east Asia, is itself a big achievement 
of the Vietnamese people, contributing to the disin- 
tegration of the colonial ‘system of imperialism in the 
post-Second World War petiod. From the revolu- 
tionary theoretical point of view, it is the creative 
application of Marxism and Leninism to the condi- 
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tions of a colony by a young Communist Party of 
just fifteen years which even then, knew how to use 
political violence combined with armed violence in 
the spirit of self-reliance and at a most appropirate 
time in order to seize power from the enemys’ hands 
and establish the people’s power in the whole 
country. , 

It goes without saying that being the most pro- 
found and radical revolution Jed by the party of the 
working class going beyond the “old order” of 
capitalism, the August Revolution has been much 
hated and opposed by imperialism and its local 
henchmen, the extremely reactionary feudal land- 
lords and comprador bourgeois. Therefore, during the 
past twenty-eight years following the August Revo- 
lution, the Vietnamese people have had to confront 
the leading imperialist powers in the world, namely 
the French and the US who by all available means 
have tried their best to subdue the revolution and the 
fledgeling Republic. Under those critical circums- 
tances, true to their tradition of undaunted struggle 
for survival, they have had no other way but to 
mobilise the united strength of the entire nation and 
wage two arduous and protracted wars of resistance 
in defence of their hard-won independence. And 
from those struggle they have emerged triumphant. 

The resistance war against the French colonialists 
took nine years and ended by the resounding DIEN 
BIEN PHU victory, leading to the success of the 
1954 Geneva Conference on Vietnam and the comp- 
lete liberation of the northern half of the country. 
The revolution foc national liberation on the 
countrywide scale obviously was yet to be achieved. 
However, the victory of the anti-French war internally 
created favourable conditions for the Vietnamese 
people -to build socidlism in the liberated North, 
making it a solid reat base for the revolution in the 
whole country. Internationally, it has made an 
active contribution to the speedy collapse and disin- 
tegration of colonialism in its old form. ; 

The anti-US resistance war took nearly twenty 
years. This was unquestionably the most glorious 
struggle in the history of the Vietnamese people 
because this time they had to fight against an indus- 
trial capitalist super-power, the ringleader of 
imperialism, which in its war of aggression brought 
into full use its enormous economic and military 
potential and its most sophisticated war technology, 
short of nuclear weapons. On their part, the people 
of Vietnam initially were armed only with their 
united strength, a steel-like determination to ‘‘rather 
die than lose their country and be enslaved”, and a 
lucid truth that “nothing is more precious than 
independence and freedom’’. 

Under the conditions of such an unequal fight 
some few friends and well-wishers of theirs did not 
hide their worry and concern. Nevertheless, the 
Vietnamese people were determined to fight and were 
firmly confident in their victory, because, through a 
scientific analysis of the internal and external situa- 
tion, they were fully aware of the balance of forces 
and the trend of revolutionaty offensive in the 
country as well as in the world. They understood 
that their anti-US struggle symbolised in a most con- 
centrated manner the three powerful revolutionary 
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currents in the world striking at the bastions of 
impecialism, aiming at solving the most essential 
coatradictions of the present time. 

The turn, of events has proved that truth was on 
their side. Theirs, in fact, was not an isolated 
stcuggle but a struggle in which the combined efforts 
of the socialist countries, the national liberation 
movements and the justice and freedom-loving 
peoples in the world were made with the Vietnamese 
playing the role of shock forces. This was a fierce 
confrontation of the two determinations: the revolu- 
tionary determination versus the counter-revolutio- 
nary stubbornness. And, finally, after ebbs and 
flows of a hard and complicated struggle on the 
militaty, political and diplomatic fronts, revolution 
has won over countec-cevolution. 

The signing of the Paris Agreement on Vietnam 
has compelled the US to put anend to its war of 
aggression and its military involvement in Vietnam, 
respect the fundamental national rights of the 
Vietnamese people, namely, independence, sove- 
reignty, unity and territorial integrity, and withdraw 
all its troops from South Vietnam. With the de- 
partuce of the last American GI on March 29, 1973, 
this is the ficst time in the past 115 years that not a 
singls foreign aggressoc temains on the Vietnamese 
soil. This brings about a new situation in Vietnam 
in which three-fourth of the country has been libe- 
cated, the National Front of Liberation and the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government, along with 
their revolutionary armed forces have taken deep 
roots in South Vietnam, the correlation of forces 
has thus changed radically in revolution’s favour. 

This victory of the Vietnamese people, which is 
considered by the Vietnamese themselves as a 
common victory of all the revolutionary and pro- 
gressive forces in the world, is of great international 
significane. -It reveals the inner-contradictions and 
the irretrievable weaknesses of the US society; the 
recent events in the US have proved this fact. It 
_smashes the mythical invincibility of the US impe- 
rialists’ military might, shatters their political 
prestige and weakens their economic strengh. It 
upsets the US global counter-revolutionary strategy 
and brings about the beginning of the collapse and 
disintegration of neo-colonialism, first of all, of US 
neo-colonialism, an,a world-wide scale. For the US 
imperialists, it “is likely that the dire consequences 
of their failure in Vietnam are still to be felt in the 
years to come. 

This glorious victory over the US imperialists has 
led the Vietnamese revolution into a new phase of 
struggle with two fundamental tasks: (i) to carry out 
a resolute for the correct implementation of the Paris 
Agreement on Vietnam in order to fulfil the national 
and democratic revolution in the whole country; and 
(ti) to quickly heal the wounds of war and restore 
the economic, and to accelerate the building of 
socialism in the North. These two tasks, -closely 
interrelated and complementary to each other, are’ 
aimed at achieving the ultimate goal so dear and 
close to the heart of every Vietnamese—to build 
a peaceful, unified, independent, democratic and 
prosperous Veitnam. 

The Vietnamese people fully realise that the 
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revolutionary path ahead is still difficult.and com- 
plicated. The US imperialists have not yet recon- 
ciled themselves to accept their failure. They are 
continuing to use the militarist ruling clique in 
Saigon, headed by Nguyen Van Thieu, as an ins- 
trument to sabotage the Paris Agreement and hinder 
national reconciliation and concord, in an attempt 
to maintain US neo-colonialism in South Vietnam, 
and perpetuate the partition of the country. 

On the other hand, the task-of rebuilding North 
Vietnam which was so heavily devastated by the bar 
isnot an easy one too. However, the Veitnamese 
ate a people whose intelligence, creativeness, energy 
and determination have been amply proved in their 
history. For such a people, any difficulty will be 
surmounted, any task will be achieved. They will 
certainly be victorious. 
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TENDER NOTICE 


Percentage rate tenders obtainable on payment of 
Rs. 2/- per tender form for the below noted works are 
hereby invited from the approved PWD B & R Contractors 
1 & C societies on 13.9.73 at 3.00 P.M. and will be opened 
on the same day in the presence of the tenderers or their 
authorized agents who may like to be present. 

ee ee 

Sr. Description of work Amount E., Money T. Limit 
No. 


1. Construction of Punjab 





Roadways workshop at 
Batala 55,000 1,100 3% months 
CONDITIONS : | Des es a 


“1. Detailed N.LT. can be seen in the’ officg gf thie-under- 
signed during working hours. -, - ARE eae 
2. Conditional tenders or tenders without earnest money 
‘ are liable to rejection. 
3. No tender form will be issued after 2.30 P.M. on the 
tendering day. y = 
4, Earnest money in the form of deposit at call, plan 
_ saving certificate, National Defence saving certificate, 
pledged in favour of the undersinged will be accepted. 
s a Sa]- 
EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, 
Construction Division, Batala. 
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MAKKAL KURAL : The People’s Voice 


MAKKAL KURAL, the forthcoming Tamil! daily from Madras, means the 
People’s Voice. The response from the public in launching this daily justifies 
our hope that MAKKAL KURAL will have an initial circulation of 30,000 copies 
and in the next six months double this figure, subject, of course, to the 
newsprint situation. 


Newsmen Associates Ltd., a venture of the journalists and workers who 
are producing this new Tamil Daily, is determined to make its newspaper the 
true voice of the people. The journalists who have sponsored the company 
and who are charged now with producing the newspaper, are committed to 
the pledge drafted by the doyen of the Indian Press, Mr M. Chalapathi Rau, at 
the Gandhinagar session of the Indian Federation of Working Journalists in 
April 1971. 


The pledge enjoins upon all working journalists to function as an integral 
part of a just social order “in which the people have a vital interest”. 
Newsmen Associates and MAKKAL KURAL will work for a “complete reorgani- 

? sation of the newspaper industry, so that the Press is brought closer to the 
1. people and made a fit instrument of social change to which Parliament and the 
f people are committed”’. 


MAKKAL KURAL wil! be pro-people. Its owning company draws its 
finances from the enlightened working class and the intelligent middle class. 
There is no vested interest, financial or political. None in the company is 
allowed to hold more than 50 shares to the total value of Rs. 5,.000—this being 
just half a per cent of the total capital of the company. 


MAKKAL KURAL will fill a vital gap in the world of newspapers. It will 
report faithfully the urges and aspirations of the people, especially the under- 
privileged sections of society. It will fight all types and hues of vested interests. 
It will report on the trials and pangs of India’s developing economy. It will 
report on the gaps and pitfalls and also, importantly, on the vast developmental 
activities taking place in the country, hitherto blacked out by the monopoly 
press. — 


MAKKAL KURAL is an enterprise in socialist practices. All those who 
produce it are its owners. There is no question of strike or lock-out in this 
enterprise. The labour is shared, its fruits are also shared on a just and durable 
basis. It is reader-oriented in accordance with the crux of the Press Commis- 
sion’s golden formula for the development gf small and medium newspapers. 


The working journalists who have created MAKKAL KURAL will control it. 

They are in a majority on the Board. Our deep sense of gratitude goes to late 

S. Mohan Kumaramangalam who inspired us in this venture and guided. us in 

forming the company. Mohan, as he is endearingly remembered by us,had 

always been our guide and teacher because of his intimate association with 
the working journalists movement in the country. 


NEWSMEN ASSOCIATES LIMITED, MADRAS 
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GENERALTRADING & SALES CORPN. 
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The 
Meaninglessness 
of | 

It 


RASHME ARORA 


JF you do not come froñ a rich family, if you grew 

up in post-independence India and decided, 
against the advice of your friends and against the 
strictures of your parénts, to write or paint or sing 
or play concerts or the stage with honest pretensions 
(aspirations?) to art, you must have thought at 
some time or another about the utter meaningless- 
ness of it. . 

I do not think that there can be more young, 
aspiring artists in another country than we have 
today in India, and I do not think that anywhere 
else do young, aspiring artists make a lesser impact 
than they do here. 

As far as the Establishment is concerned, any- 
body who does not play its game does not deserve 
to exist in its eyes, and so ruthlessly smug is the 
Establishment about this that the Establishment’s 
art world, is as diverse and chaotic as the Congress 
party itself. There are the traditiondl sanskritics, 
the glorified mediocres, the playboy poets and 
theatrewallas, the journalistic hipsters, the regional 
bosses, the regional factions and, among those who 
realised the significance of a socio-economic revolu- 
tion and of the urgency of social justice after the 
campus storms in Parisand London, the young 
Turks and the ultra-radicals. 

There is perennial activity. Much as the spee- 
ches and analyses of politicians and governmental 
committees, are cultural activities reported and 
discussed in the national press. Yet, nothing changes. 
The sensibility of the art-lovers does not register 
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a significant improvement—so that art and pseudo- 
intellectual entertainment can be distinguished; 
cliques of critical schools do not stop from con- 
demning works that are really moving in an original 
direction, nor do they mitigate their appreciation 
of rank second-raters (if not third ) as national 
geniuses; indeed, criticism in itself is not encoura- 
ged, it is harnessed to a subtle and cerebral 
publicity campaign. , 

It is not imaginable that two points of view— 
about an artist, a style, a movement, a philosophy- 
can be equally valid. That there is no complete 
and perfect resolution about literary and artistic 
issues and that through history all writers and 
artists has been simultaneously condemned and 
admired—this is a state that the average citizens of 
the Indian art-world are not likely to accept. 

The artists themslves behave like those who have 
secured public office. Criticism and analysis is 
reduced to sheer politicking and the reason why 
established Indian artists do not behave differently 
from the political big shots and bureaucrats js 
because, like the latter, they owe their success to 
chance—to the chance that gave them political 
leverage, to the political recognition that reinstates 
their status as artists. Awards are pursued, mem- 
berships to committees are eagerly swallowed, 
massive assignments are executed. But nothing 
moves. 

The Indian artist, operating inside the Estab- 
lishment, make ag little impact on the history of 
his society as the presidents of the Congress party’s 
committee—except in improving their own economic 
position. 

To the extent all organisations and associations 
in the modern Indian state—ranging from the 
militant political ones to the apolitical, from the 
sports to the scientiflc—all seem to be organistaional 
variations of the Congress party. The Indian art- 
world is not exception, Is it surprising, then, that 
the Establishment’s artists depend on political 
patronage, big money and foreign aid? Yet these 
are the writers, artists and intellectuals whom the 
vast majority of the gullible intelligentsia hold 
dear with near chauvinistic pride. 

It has always seemed strange to me that though 
the urbanised Indian artist, intellectual or writer 
imitates his European and the American counterpart 
so ostensibly in matters of dress, the house’s interior 
decoration, the cultural perspective (an all encompa- 
ssing love for all the fine arts, for high philosophy 
and for social justice) and intellectual fashions, 
there is a very great disparity between the Indian’s 
social life and that of his Western counterparts.~ 
The established Indian artist, writer or intellectual 
shuns the company of those who do not belong to 
his own class and is generally inaccessible to those 
who are not members of his class clique and to 
those who do not bring him material advantages— 
such as an interview, a television ora radio pro- 
gramme or other things of that sort. 

I have always felt it strange that while Sartre or 
Auden may well be approached by anybody at all, 
at their coffee house haunts, the established Indian 
avoids the company of those younger than them in 
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their respective fields. An observer would be hard 
put to find—in the various groups of painters, 
musicians, theatrewallas, writers, etcetera, which 
form practically every evening at various corners 
of, for examplé, Connaught Circus, New Delhi— 
more than a couple of these painters, musicians, 
writers who are established. One cannot help but 
feel, not only because of the reason I mention above, 
that there is a deliberate desire to ostracise those 
who do not join their mutual admiration society 
and not to believe in major dialogue. 

Indeed, even among themselves, the established 
ones never discuss, never confront each other on 
fundamental artistic issues with which they are 
preoccupied. Instead they prevent a real conver- 
sation by circumscribing the dilogue to small-talk: 
these are good paintings, poems, etc.... Iam glad 
you like them...we must talk things later. You are 
coming to so and so’s party? Christ, Have our 
artists taken part in recent years in a full-blooded, 
no holds barred, public controversy except when their 
own financial stakes are involved or when they must 
support the Government for national motives and 
advantages. 

Cultural columnists, who go under the non-de- 

lums of Reviewers and ‘‘Our Critics”, behave much 


ike the special correspondents of the national dailies: 


their themes, fields of observation and personalities 
of interest are rigidly marked out. 

I remember the case, acouple of years ago, 
that occurred at an exhibition of young painters 
organised by the UNESCO India. An interna- 
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tionally respected art critic, also a high official with 
UNESCO, inaugurated the exhibition. Some hours 
before the formal opening of the exhibition, the 
UNESCO man spent some time studying the works 
on display. At the inauguration itself, he remarked 
that he was happy to note, in that group, at least 
one painter of whom he felt that the search and the 
style were not derivative but specifically individual 


and, therefore, of much potential. The painter, > 


naturally, was thrilled, but imagine the dismay of 
those who admire the painter’s work when none of 
the art reviewers and critics of the Delhi press so 
much as mentioned a word.about the painter. For 
those who may be interested in knowing the painter’s 
name, it is Gogi. As she later said, an art critic of 
a mass circulation daily, with little experience of 
painting himself, had the temerity to tell her that 


she should not use this colour and that in the - 


manner she did. 

The question naturally brings us to question our 
critics and reviewers. Do they know their job? 
It seems unlikely. Most of them have graduated 
to cultural journalism in a dilettante phase. The 
editors of the big‘papers—and there is no distinction 
between them—are in the first place not specialists 
enough to be sure of their man, or woman, as the 
case may be, because a number ‘of women have 
emerged on the cultural journalism scene. With 
some, but not all of these woman, writing reviews 
is nothing but an extension of the salon days that 
the Impressionists, for one, fought against in France, 
the nineteenth century. 
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It is not as if the critics do not encourage the 
young at all. They do, when the artist comes from 
the only class which is considered educated and 
cultured today—bred in the public schools and at 
its university appendages—or when the low-bred 
artist recognises that the values enshrined by the 
Westernised elite Iay down the overall framework 
under which all aspects of Indian life are to be 
judged. 

It was the late Charles Fabri, I think, who 
started in Delhi the distribution of sweet reviews 
to pretty little things whose fathers paid for the 
well-printed invitations, catalogues and the 
preveiws’ cocktails. Fabri’s successors, in Delhi 
and elsewhere, have extenuated the situation and 
converted journalistic analysis and information into 
clique politics and publicity. Naturally, court 
intrigues becomes a matter of the utmost importance 
for both artists and critics and even the general 
public—looking at artists as careerists-cum-national 
symbols—became oblivious that art not only has 
such links with life but also simple, positive and 
pioneering effects. 

These positive links have not been totally anni- 
hilated in the art-world, or elsewhere, and their 
bare existence preserves our sense of hope that 
things will change. 

To be a writer, etcetera, in an environment where 
these two powerful forces—the profiteering artist 
and the half-intelligent cultural columnist—brain- 
wash a gullible public, which is composed of the 
educated urban population, is not a totally unfortu- 
nate circumstance. If the future is the considera- 
tion, the fortunate aspect is that any real and total 
detachment from the Establishment, in terms of 
sensibility, must make the artists as much of an 
outcaste as the vast majority of the people are for 
the ruling elites, In whioh case the meaninglessness 
of his existence is fictional, A reasonable case can 
also be argued to prove that the best Indian writers, 
painters, dramatists, musiclans, sculptors are actu- 
ally among the outcastes and that they are doing 
more substantial work than those who are lumi- 
naries of the Establishment. 

The process whereby such a situation has come 

about is simple to explain. It has been worked in 
by those who can patronise the arts in financial 
terms. 
The moneyed upper class and the bureaucratic 
office-bearers of the Government-sponsored bodies 
areequally to blame. The latter more so because 
their ‘“‘vested interest” is no different from that of 
the former. , : 

The upper-classes have, as all artists realise to 
their dismay, always been interested in the glamouc 
- and the glory of art rather than its down-to-earth 
and simple contribution to the human perspective. 
Throughout history, the genteel ladies in their salons 
have pushed artists in a way that suggests a tremen- 
dous sublimation on their part of such simple utges 
as pushing their daughters to the piano. 

Paintings, for example, illustrate the case. The 
people who can buy a Hussain or a Swaminathan 
for several thousands, cannot possibly have the time 
to study painting in any depth. For the simple 
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reason that the husbands are spending so much time 
earning the bread it taken to spend five thousand on 
a Hussain and the wives are keeping up with the 
extraordinaty busy life of the socialite in which a 
painting is not more important than a sari. A com- 
bination of forces brings their focus on a particular 
artist, but few of those forces emanate from a genuine 
study of or involvement with painting. The parti- 
cular painting or paintings on which their choice 
falls is, naturally, one that’ is expedient to their 
superficial taste and knowledge. 

I cannot think of any other reason why consis 
tently complex works have been rejected by upper- 
class buyers who prefer the simplistic design or the 
dabble in design. The social climate has much to 
cater to this. Though it is foolhardy to say that the 
mass of buyers and art-socialites are different in 
different parts of the world, the general level ‘of 
knowledge about art and about its purpose, plus the 
general level of the critical per spective operating in 
a given society, does vary from place to place. 

The bane of expendiency, now a period play in 
the political world, is that our upper classes are, 
perhaps, like the rest of us, in great pursuit of res- 
pectability and fashion. The mill owners have taken 
over from the zamindars but they are constantly ‘ 
fighting the psychosis of not being Europeans or 
Americans, It is this bane of respectabi ity that 
afflicts the mediocres who run the akademis. It is 
difficult to find a name in the list of secretaries and 
chairmans of the national and the provincial 
akademis, which ought not be, scored out for lack of 
administrative vision and for that of a creative 
aesthetic perspective. Clerks or middling artists of 
yesterday have been given important portfolios to 
determine the present and the future of official 
patronage, Is it any wonder then that the Govern- 
ment is less interested in the development of Indian 
art and is more concerned with how many artists 
support its policy? The independence of the Indian 
art-world does not exist except among those artists 


who are outcastes and who, therefore, do not exist 


for the Establishment. 

This is not to make a plea for the Establishment 
to broaden its vision, but simply to point out the 
fact that our Establishment is more necrophilic than 
most in‘the world. As far as the arts are concerned, 
the symposiums, triennales, concerts, are little else 
than facades for respectability. 

Moreover, the Establishment must be exposed 
because scores of those who are presently outcastes 
refuse to accept that the Establishment too must be 
dynamic and, therefore, when they join the Estab- 
lishment (an unfortunate fact that most of these 
artists do join the Establishment whenever they have 
the opportunity) and the new entrants must influence 
the perspective operating in the Establishment, if 
only to a marginal degree, rather than overhaul 
themselves completely to fit.into the Establishment 
and drawn in its meaninglessness. Chariging nothing 
but their own pay packets. Just as the entry of 
diverse forces into the Congress’ party has not 
changed it at all. The art establishment’s expediency 
is no less than that of the Congress party. 

The metaphore of the Congress party assumes 
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serious proportions, because the structural opera- 
tions of the Congress party are the same as those of 
all those organisations that operate on the surface 
of our society and that do not have a subterranean 
existence and are not seen. It is, of course, possible 
that this is part of history’s devious mechanism. 
That when the present structure collapses—as it 
must if it does discard it rigid falsity—the subter- 
ranean structures and processes, that shall replace 
the present, are not tainted at their core. 

If there is reason to hope for comprehensive 
changes in the future, much ‘of what is “invisible” 
today shall be thrown up by: the climactic events 
that will signal the change. As part of the change 
there shall be a direct relationship between works 
of art and social reality—such as may be seen in 
some other societies. 

The artistic and cultural renaissance in our 
country shall come only with the breakdown of the 
present system, in which it seems meaningless to be 
an artist if one is not prepared to play by all the 
diverse and contradictory rules of the Establish- 
ment’s illusions. But, obviously, there shall be an 
end tothe meanness. 


H. 3 
THE meåninglessness hurts because the blasted 


word of opportunism, egotism and an inability 
to accept one’s inabilities, along with the virtues, 
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seems to have destroyed the vital links between the 
works of art and social processes. 

Artists and critics on both sides of the Estab- 
lishment’s periphery have waxed eloquently, rhetori- 
cally or bombastically on all else but on art’s social 
rols and its influence on social processes both in the 
short and in the long run. Much of this is because 
the immediate social mood is one that has afflicted 
us with a blindness and our eyes are closed to what 
does not reflect’ our image or refract our own 
incandescence. 

But what is the work of social impact of a work 
of art, apart from entertainment and status symbol 
games ? An answer to this question, that I seem to 
have found in probing my own work and its social 
relevance, is that among other things a work of art 
contains and expresses, in terms of its own medium, 
dynamic states of human awareness and: dynamic 
forms of structures and processes as man relates 
himself to his environment in a dialectical give and 
take. Poems, paintings, sculptures, musical com- 
positions etcetera, contain potential and probable 
structures and processes that man may elaborate and 
construct in the<‘external” world. 

The recognition of a good painting and its dis- 
crimination from a poor one is a recognition of the 
potential of the line, of colours, of spatial balances; 
it implies an x-ray vision into the meaning of shapes, 
And, to put it crudely, the sensibility that recognises 
a good painting can also design the better road, and 
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construct the more functional and the more aesthetic 
architecture, perceive more easily the more worth- 
while technological design ... in general the state of 
the arts reflects the state of human achievement in 
the supposedly more concrete fields of engineering 
and scientific constructions, scientific invention and 
conceptual creativity in the social sciences. 

We are today awed by the colossal power of the 
technological force of Euro-American societies, even 
as it suppresses our independence and our human 
dignity and even as it distorts our attempts to realise 
both our potential and our aspirations. Indeed, with 
a vengeance conceived by our suppression, we search 
for the possession of an equally forceful socio- 
economic weapon as Euro-American technology. We 
wish its possession to annihilate our ancient miseries 
and to prop up ouc dignity in a world whece colonia- 
lism has made dignity the primacy definition of 
human existence on the individual and the collective 
level. 

If we accept the powec of our suppcessors and if 
we accept our spirit of vengeance, we might at least 
analyse our enemy a little better than we ‘usually do. 

The great artistic movements of Europe and 
America—from San Francisco to Vladivostok— 
have been coincidental With economic resurgences. 
The Renaissance and the industrial revolution, as 
histocical high points, ace but two examples. What 
matte-s-is the celeast? of human forces in a society, 
so that the members of that society may attain what 
they are capable of. A close interrelation between 
the various phases of the modern movement in the 
European and the American arts and the scientific 
and the social science~perspectives can be easily 
ptoved. The cubistic break-up of the three dimen- 
sional figure is not too far removed from the break- 
up of the atom. ‘The earthy fantasies of the surrea- 
list painters can be countet-pointed by the intricate 
network of equipment that make a modern machine. 
In Western societies the arts have come so close to 
the ‘extemal’ world that many of their artists ate 
convinced that the two have merged. 

We, on the other hand, insist that there is a 
major breach between the two worlds. And when 
we insist,- we ate only skirting our real situation. 
When. a nuclear physicist in India chooses a simplis- 
tic painting, etcetera, in pcefecence to a complex one, 
he is either witholding himself from the opportunity 
to be influenced by something that can influence him, 
ot he isnot much of the nuclear physicist really. 
Similarly, then, the economist ot the businessman. 
Is.it any wonder, then, that our arts are not quite 
the best in the world; nor even the best to solve our 
owu problems? 

The time has come when the social fabric must 
be open enought to permit the release of human 
energy, so that the human force that lies within us 
does not perish in frustration and in the shelves of 
our own minds. Indian artists must strive for such 
a release of mass energy and they must create works 
of art that can stimulate this human potential. Once 
they do so, it shall not matter whether some of them 
ave obscùre today, for, if they are genuine they shall 
not be obscure tomorrow. 
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P. S. NERURKAR 


MEbarashtra has a tradition of rebel poets and, 
in fact, the foundations of Marathi poetry were 
laid by a rebel saint poet, Dnyaneshwar, in his early 
teens, in the thirteenth century. He’ rebelled 
against the heirarchy of Sanskrit language which so 
much dominated the field of poetry, literature and 
philosophical erudition that to write poetry or prose 

_in any regional language or folk dialect was almost 
thought an act of perfidy. 

Saint Dnyaneshwar, a born genius, wrote poetry 
in the Prakrit language of Maharashtra— the people’s 
language—and wrote it also in a simple people’s 
metre, Ovi, which had its direct appeal to the 
sensitive hearts of the masses. He translated the 
epic Bhagwat Gita from Sanskrit into Prakrit, or 
Marathi, at the prodigious age of nineteen, which 
itself became a poetical classic in marathi language 
Dnyaneshwar, his brethren and 
` his younger sister Muktabai,—herself a poetess of 


. merit—all were hunted and persecuted by the reli- 


gious orthodoxy, then having its sway on cultural 
and religious life of Maharashtra. 
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But the rebellion set apace by: Dnyaneshwar, 
unfurled its saffron-coloured flag sky high. Under the 
banner of Bhagwat-Dharma—a neo-humanistic cult 
of Hindu religion as devised and envisaged by 
Dnyaneshwar—the saint poets of ) Maharashtra, 
belonging to the masses, who spoke and knew 
Prakrit language, assembled and started a unique 
social and cultural renaissance in maharashtra. 
The distinctions between castes, creeds and religions 
were set aside and even Muslim saints joined hands 
with Hindu Marathi saints and wrote poetry in 
Marathi, using Ovi for the metre of their poetry. 
Of them, Saint Namdev not only crossed the limits 
of established parochialism, but also went beyond 
geographical boundaries and travelled far’ and 
deep in Northern India, so much so that his songs, 
written by him in Gurumukhi script, have been 
included in Granth Saheb, the Bible of the Sikh 
religion and proudly sung by the Sikhs in Punjab. 
Saint Namdev had also the distinction of having 


. met Guiu Nanak, and of having discourses with 


him on important social and religious issues then 
dominating the minds and thoughts of iatellectuals 
in India. 

If I put this fact a bit emphatically at the 
beginning of my introduction to Nacayan’ Surve’s 
poems, I do not mean to put him on the same 
pedestal on which these rebel saint poets of Mahara- 
shtra so very gloriously stand. However, I must 
stress here that the rebellious spirit of Surve’s poetry 
in Marathi does not much differ from that of the 
saint poetry, in its historical implications and literary 
significance. like most of these saints, Surve had 
no formal education or schooling. He does not 
know the ABC of the English language even to 
this date, though he in his late thirties learnt to 
read Urdu and Hindi along with his meagre educa- 
tion in Marathi. 

As an orphan boy, he spent the eacly years of 
his life on the pavements of this metropolitan city, 
that is Bombay, till he was picked up and brought 
up by a mill worker, Gangaram Surve, ian the mill 
worker’s colony. Later, he got a job of an orderly 
in a municipal school, and most of his early poems: 
found their form and tongue while he used to sweep 
the floors of this school. He joind afterwards a. 
night school, and at the age of thirty, when he was. 
already a father and had two children, got his first 
certificate in primary school education. Joining next 
the Teacher’s Training college, he qualified fora 
primary teacher’s job. He has been a teacher since. 
then, in the crowded vicinity of the mill aceas in 
Bomay. 

Surve, who had really on university education, 
now finds his poetry books prescribed for graduate 
and post-graduate studies in the universities of 
Maharashtra. Like the Spanish poet Pablo 
Neruda—whose great admirer Surve is—Narayan- 
Surve has been travelling far and wide into the 
interiors of district places in Maharashtra, reaching 
the masses in factories or in the cornfields, and 
singing to them his poetry. He is also a great 
favourite of rural and urban youth of Maharashtra. 
The response to his poetry singing is so great that 
at times, in an industrial city like Sholapur or in 
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a rural set-up like the district of Kolhapur, a 
thousand people walked miles only to listen to his 
‘poetry and afterwards to applaud and greet the 
poet—a true peoples poet, a real proletarian 
poet—whose poetry finds itsroots and themes in 
the blood and sweat of the people, the reality of 
the tilling, toilling and exploited masses of India. 
His poetry finds direct communication with the 
people, like that of Neruda. Thought it does join 
the mainstream of modern Marathi poetry, yet it is 
unique in its independent quality of expression, 
form and content. : 

Poet Kusumagraj, alias V.V. Shirwadkar, in 
his short perface to the first volume of Surve’s 
poems, published in 1962, says; ‘‘One characteristic 
speciality of surve’s poetry is this, that his poetry 
does not find its inspiration in the cupboards of 
books. It is true that for writing poetry or for 
that matter any literature, a discipline in the study 
of what is classical is required, but if such a study 
results only in copying the original, then the so- 
called scholarship is misused, one may say. Surve 
is detached from such tendencies. He lives in his 
surroundings, keeping his faith in life alive, and 
from amidst these situations of life, he seeks the 
tone and themes of his poetry.” Kusumagraj, now 
in his sixties,” is hiniself one such poet of Maha- 
Tashtra, whose poetry has consistently found itself 
tuned to the realities of mass stcuggles on political 
and social planes in India. Hus songs of revolution 
had inspired the young generation of freedom fighters 


in the late thirties and early forties, and both 
Kusumagraj and Narayan Surve owe their allegiance 
to the veteatn modern poet in Marathi—Keshaysut 
alias Krishnaji Keshay Damle, who could be called 
the pioneer of the epoch of mordern Marathi poetry 
in eighties of the nineteenth century. Like Walt 
Whitman, his poetry sang ‘the song of Man’ in 
Marathi, asking people to rebel unitedly against 
the old order of religion, customs, castes, traditons, 
and social and cultural taboos. When the cente- 
nary of this rebel-poet was celebrated in Maha- 
rashtra recently, and a special Keshavasut Award 
was announced for Marathi poetry of the prevailling 
decade by the State Government of Maharashira, 
it was Narayan Surve’s second volume of poetry, 
entitled My University, was the choice of eminent 
ctitics ia Marathi for this symbolic award. 


It 


T fest collection of Surve’s poems, Aisa Ga Me 

Brahma (thus, Iañ an Absolute) appeared in 
1962, but by the time a few of his songs and poems 
had become very populat with the cucal masses and 
were sung by folk artistes in villages. In fact, his 
poem ‘“Dongari Shet Maze” (My ‘mountainous 
farm) has now assumed the dimensions of a teal folk 
song and has almost gained a universality which 
only the Bengali songs of Rabindranath Tagore 
could achieve in the poets life time. 

In a short note of thanksgiving added to his 
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first collection of poems, Surve in his characteristic 
simplicity and humility writes : ‘What I felt, what 
touched my heart, has come, out in the form of 
words. The fault isnot mine. Perhaps the fault 
lies with the time. If I say so one may take it as 
an ‘ego’ on my part, but it is not bad to have 
ego. At least the poet should have that much 
freedom....”’ 

The entire range of his poetry writing is domi- 
nated by the sensitive and intelligent perception of 
History—History that is in the making; the past that 
was history; and the history that points out its finger 
towatds the glotious future of mankind. Amidst 
the encircling gloom of social, political and spiri- 
‘tual decadence, Surve’s poetry glitters like a sword, 
spceading around sun-shine of hope, faith, and the 
ultimate human determination that is bound to be 
victorious against the evil forces in the world. 
His first-volume begins with a poem, “This is the 
beginning of a storm”. The last stanza of this 
poem proclaims his arrival on the Marathi literary” 
scene thus : 


I’ve not come alone, the Age is also with me 
Beware, this is the beginning of the storm, 
already set in 

A factory worker I am, a sword 

glittering lustrously, 

Litterateurs! a small crime I am committing. 


The first volume of Surve’s poetry vibrates with 
the spirit of this age. His poetry is attuned to the 


spirit of revolt and rebuilding. The universal 
human emotion in all its pristine simplicity and 
richness intermingles with the most matuce thoughts 
that make the human history, and the age we live 
in, meaningful. However, that does not make 
Surve’s poetry merely an intellectual exercise in 
poetry writing. The total substance of the poetry 
is socialistic, and being genuinely socialistic it is 
deeply humanistic. Amidst the ‘prolific growth of 
psuedo-modetn poetry in Marathi, which is also 
full of sham doctrinaire aesthetic notions and abso- 
lutely detached from the day-to-day realities of 
Indian society, Surve’s poetry remains true to life 
in its essence and conviction. It does not borrow 
anything from foreign lands in style, content or 
phraseology except, of course, the historical facts 
and truths of human life. 

Surve’s poetry, even in its first phase of 1962, 
proudly takes strides with each and every stage of 
modecn human history, and commits him to the 
totality of the tottured human existence. If some- 

“times, his poetry fails to invoke the spirit of history, 
itis not that his poetry is at fault, but what is 
really at fault is history itself. In this context, and 
especially in respect of the Afro-Asian anti-colonial 
conflict, Surve’s poetry breathes most powerfully 
the true and undying spirit and image of the New 
Man in contemporary Afro-Asian literature. 

In the second phase that begins with the second 
volume of Surve’s poems—Maze Vidyapitha (my 
university)—which was published in 1966 and has 
by this time run into three fat editions. ‘My 
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University” and “Bombay”, the two long poems 
in this collection, give the current Marathi poetry 
a new theme, a new tone, a new image and a new 
expression. ‘My University” is practically an 
autobiographical poem, which opens with the follo- 
wing two lines : 


flag of revolt on the ship, who afterwards chained 


like a defeated lion by the British soldiers, pats _ 


the poet on the back and calls him ‘“Beta’’—my 
son. This African chacha, for whom the poet 
pines, is the poets preceptor, his mentor, his every- 
thing, in fact, his inspiration. The sturdy Maha- 
rashtrian peasant, who leaves his village and_his 














Had no home, no relatives, only the land under- farming, rendered helpless by poverty and persecu- 
neath my feet as long as I could walk ; tion, travels all the way crossing over the Sahyadri 
There were shelters of street shops; and the open mountains to the industrial city of Bombay, at last 
municipal payements in the town free of charge. to become a millhand; in his dilapidated old house 
and ends with these two lines: the poet is born one night. He grows uP to be a 
Now that I have come into this world, am moving child, a boy and an adult afterwards in the toiler’s 
around and inside this naked reality, blood-sucking world of Bombay; sees his mother 
I must live; must take the reality my own; some- _ beaten mercilessly by his father on the nights of 
times being attacked, sometimes attacking. pay day; he too receives slaps after slaps on his 
delicate cheeks quite often; and yet the father is 
These and other significant poems establish firmly not so unkind to his child and its-mother. On 
the potentiality of the concept of socialist realism holidays he takes the child poet on city rounds; 
in Afro-Asian literature that is gradually evolving shows him the rolling, crawling sea; ‘the gardens; 
and establishing itself. The Muslim horse-cart- the sprawling city landscapes and crowds; the 
driver in the city of Bombay, who is killed in the poon keeping watch on factories and people; 
Hindu-Muslim riot; the matron Chandra, the poet’s he too one day dies and the dark melancholy nights 
neighbour, who is now a mill worker awaiting the are passed by the grown up poet alone in penury 
return of her son from the battlefield, drags the and hardships. The last two lines of this poem 
poet to her bosom in lieu of her son and who after- cast the spell of the poet’s inner agony. The lines 
wards dies leaving the poet forlorn and forsaken; are addressed to the pulsating city of Bombay : 
and African Chacha (African uncle) in the menial 
services of a British oceanliner, always addressed The brimful earthen pot of my heart is likely 
abusively as “Pig Indian, black dog’’...revolts to overflow, tell me where to empty it, 
against the barbarism of the white people, tears My father has departed after formulating an 
his shirt and unfurls a part of it ona crane asa inspiring poem like your own self. o 
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Thus, Surve’s poetry throbs with the throb of 
the universal human life, of the immortal human 
spirit, of the Age that mankind aspices to live in— 
a betfer, happier life; a life truly dignified and 
humane. His poetry "sparkles and centres around 
Man—the immortal; free spic.ually and economi- 
cally; the Man, who is distined to play his role 
ultimately in defeating the ugly evil that hinders the 
pilgrimage of mankind towards a brave new world, 
free of sufferings, suppression, and exploitation. 

Does this mean that Mr Surve’s poetry is artisti- 
cally barren and propagandist? Not at all. The 
so-called purists: who propound vociferously time 
and again their doctrine of aesthetic and artistic 
values in Marathi literature, and for whom commit- 
ment on the partof a poet or writer to social, 
political and international cause is a “dirty word’’, 
, have sharply reacted against Surtve’s poetry. The 
more vociferous & yaa y violent they are in attack- 
ing Surve’s poetry as ‘ ’, propagandist, Marxist, 
anti-art and ee the more facile and 
. feeble become their a-guments. None else is a more 
able defeider and interprete of Surve’s poetry than 
the poet himself, who besides writing powerful 
“poetry, wriies chaste and powerful prose as well. 
His mode of argument is faultless and the import 
of his’statements is direct, positive, emphatic and 
yet simple and uncomplicated in meaning and 
expression. 

In a recent article in Marathi entitled, “Social 


Committment of the Artist”, Surve writes : “when - 


we examine the total significance of th’s commitme+}, 





Just cut [1] - 


at the outset stands before us the Man. But this 
Man, or else, today’s Man...what is this man- like. 
With blind religious faith...or his cynicism, the 
loneliness he suffers amidst the crowd...yet this very 
man carrying the heavy load of despair and anxiety 
on his mind occasionally explodes like a volcano, in 
revolt, in all its fiery spontaneity. He throws off 
the yoke of slavery around him with all the power 
at his command. How does this happen? This 
same man carries on artistic activities. He puts 
his own cultural stamp on building,’ on roads, on 
great cities, oc even on the vast Pacific Ocean. His 
inclinations towards scientific research are stimula- 
ting. We have now enteted the ‘Moon Era’. 

This has all been made possible by man on the 
strength of his scientific gentus. But the monstrous 
submarines created with the support of this very 
science, ate destroying that man. He stands amidst 
this conflict holding all in his own hands. Can we 
say that the poet who is so fully aware of artistic 
activity m human lifo and Jite-ature, is mere 
popigandist and condemn h'm? The so-called 
psuedo-intelloctuals in Marathi, who do so, not 
only commit a literary crime but, blindfolding 
themselves run wildly into a continuous process 
of self-deception and penuy 


Il 


Th third phase of Sucve’s poetry is now in the 
offing. The publication of Zahirnama (manifesto), 
a thid cellzction of hs poems, is bring eagerly 
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awaited. This phase of Surve’s Marathi poetry 
shows both promise and fulfilment, if I may say so. 
He formulates his own metres ingeniously to suit 
to the range, the theme, the imagery and expre- 
ssions. He also takes recourse to the old tradi- 
tional folk metces like Abhang and Ovi. Sucve’s 
poetry becomes dynamically vocal in the use of 
free verse, in which his poems ‘‘Manifesto” and 
“A remark written by me in the logbook of my 
country” find their age-oriented expression. The 
subtlest shades of household human emotions gain 
their delicate expression subjectively and lycically in 
his short emotive poems. The abstract ring that 
cesounds with rare suggestions and hints in his 
longer poems, remind one of the artistic dimeasions 
of expressions and ‘suggestion, reached by Pablo 
Picasso in his twentieth century masterpiece 
‘Guernica’. Narayan Surve’s poetic genius cec- 
tainly achives the much expected maturity and 
poetic vision in these much-heard-of and much- 
talked-of poems. 

Even after twenty-five years of freedom in India, 
the human life around us is full of misery, frustra- 
tion, hopelessness, inhuman hardships. The valley 
of economic life that divides the few rich and ever- 
multiplying poor in this country, has its reper- 
cussions on the spiritual life of this subcontinent. 
As a result, human values suffer a severe crisis— 
the noblest human values of life is destroyed 
and defeated in the end. The curse of the 
capitalist-feudal society crushes the entire fabric of 
Indian society. The dispossessed and disowned 
classes like the untouchables and aborigins are 
constantly being persecuted, tortured and maltreated 
by the diehard, the land-usurping rural rich gentry. 
In towns and cities the women has been reduced 
to the ignoble status of mere “‘sex-doll’’ o: a “‘sex- 
machine’? The process of social degeneration that 
has set in is rapid and ethically devastating. 
Bemoans the poet in “A Remark”: 

pe 


Woman ; Only an explosive material of sex- 
stimulation 
this only the meaning attached to her in the eyes 
of the elites J 
a flower piece in the shop of a florist 
one single body; one doll, oh... 
my country; I am being crushed under the pressure 
of this shame. i 
His “Manifesto” vehemently and pathetically 
proclaimed to the world what the poet forsees as 
the evening of the twentieth century and its final 
end. His heart swells and his brain swicls around 
the evil forebodings that dominate his innse 
consciousness. He asks: 
Comrades the evening of this century is just begun. 
Easily will this canoe capsize by one stroke 
of an atom bomb. 
Within a twinkling ofan eye shall we reach the 
deep dark bottoms of the sea. 4 
Hiroshima had‘at least flowered afterwards, 
But to us, what.... 
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But the poet doesn’t stop there. He roams 
about carrying within him an unwritten existence. 
Sometimes he halts. Then, again, he turns his 
steps from door to door of traditions, customs, 
religions, sects, and is convinced that there is not 
to be found any kith and kin of his. But in the 
long run ‘he sees a hand moving quickly from one 
lamp to another, “lighting them all...” and therein 
he finds his only support for himself. Surve’s 
poetry, in short, is thus preoccupied with the 
Destiny of Man—the total global Man, the never- 
dying spirit of Man. 
Wright, ends his short preface to Twenty Poems of 
Pablo Neruda, in the following words: ‘Finally, 
many critics of the United States insist the poem 
must be hard bitten, impersonal and cational, lest 
it lack sophistication. Neruda is wildly romantic, 
and more sophisticated than Hulme ot Pound could 
dream of being. He has few literary theories. 
Like Vallejo, Neruda wishes to help humanity, and 
tells the truth for that reason; 

I have no hesitation in applying these very words 
to the poetry of Narayan Surve, in the context of 
contemporary Marathi poetry. Like Pablo Neruda, 
well may Surve say one day: “When I was a vety 
young poet, I was afraid to break all the laws which 
were enforced on us by the critics. But now there 
is no more of this. All the young poets come in 
and say what they like and do what they like.” 
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. HE sixties was a critical decade for Indian poetry 

{ Indian in English. The dynamics of a new sensibility 

which were released during the late fifties gathered 

force during these ten years and were finally shaped 

Po etry `~ into a definite movement. This movement was not 

J restricted- by reference to any specific infrastructure 

of values, nor was it spearheaded by ideological 

° considerations. It was determined by a quest for 
3 ` roots. - 

n There is a song by Alice Cooper, that defiant 

bad boy of American rock music, famous for his 


English: | onstage saturnalia,' that goes: 


We got no class ż 
And we got no principles 


Change ` And we got no innocence... 


This describes Alice Cooper’s generation, a gene- 
f ration stranded by a strange loss of values. A gene- 
O : ration for whom, according to Cooper, “America is 
sex, death and money and we laught at all three’’. 
Bizarre, coming from someone who in a sense rep- 
Scene -resents alf three: a stunning success symbol for his 
promoters and a diabolic over-reaction to the search 
for the All American Boy who would be part of 
the silent majority, quiet on the campus, the fastest” 
5 gun EET of Saon Alice, on the other hand, dis- 
covered deca-rock (deca for decadent) and speaks of 
PRITISH NANDY transvestite rock, peddles unisex cosmetics, wears 
mascara, rouge and a sequined jumpsuit, and ends 
each performance screwing a lifesize mannequin. 
An apocryphal symbol of his time. 

In a sense, the Indian poet in English shares a 
somewhat similar status. He represents his genera- 
tion and speaks for it. Yet he knows his own gene- 
ration is freak, part of an affluent subculture, root- 
less, often alienated from the mainstream of the 
Indian experience. But genuine nonetheless.” As 
genuine as Alice Cooper, rouge, saturnalia and all. 
Sociologically perverse, a strange creature thrown 
up by strange circumstances. But so are we all in 
a sense. Almost all of us who think independently 
today are part of a tradition we cannot accept. and 
we accept a tradition we can never really belong to. 
This is the dilemma of our times, the dichotomy our 
generation faces. 

What was the movement of the sixties like? 
First of all, it was a moving inwards towards the 
roots of personal experience. After years of horta- 
tion and fruitless dialogue with eternity, long loud 
wails at the human predicament and a garrulous 
search for the spiritual dimension to man’s fate, the 
Indian poet in English decided to look into himself 
and search for his answers there. Not in terms of 
prophetic generalisations about god and the devil 

and all but in terms of the voiceless vacant in the 
still centre of the heart, the silence on the other side 
of the apocalypse. 

A few of the poets also started questioning the 
forms they were writing in. True, very largely the 
emphasis still remained on the accoutrements of 
conventional form and diction. But itis also true 
that for the first time some poets tried to break 

7 away and speak in ‘their own voice. While most of 
, the poets still wrote sonnets on bees, roses and 
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butterflies,as the consumer price index rose from 
100 to 236, most of the others continued to be 
satellite poets of the British thirties and forties, a 
hangover from the pre-Independence days when 
poets like Manmohan Ghosh wrote pathetic elegies 
to spring describing fields of buttercups and blos- 
soming primroses. ns 

Few, very few really, bel:eved like Georg Lukacs, 
that by refusing to take cog.usance of suc seal 
ties they were condemning themselves to sterile 
and regressive technical experimentation, accumulat- 
ing naturalistic detail without referring to an hier- 
archy of values. This was because few of them had 
read anything other than British poetry and most 
were nurtured on the fallacy that poetry grows and 
ought to grow only from other poetry, that litera- 
ture develops only within a literary matrix. . 

Among the liberated few was Kamala Das, who 
I consider the first original voice to emerge during 
this period. She wrote a different kind of language 
altogether: 


The language I speak 
Becomes mine, its distortions, its queernesses 
All mine, mine alone. It is half-English, half- 
Indian, funny perhaps, but it is honest, 
It is human as I am. human, don’t you 
See? It voices my joys, my longings, my 
Hopes, and it is useful to me as cawing 
Is to crows or roaring to the lions, it 
Is human speech, the speech of the mind that is 
Here and not there, a mind that sees and hears and 


Is aware. 
(Kamala Das in “An Introduction” ) 
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This is the sort of English she and others like 


her tried to forge: an Indian diction with all its ` 


peculiarities and distortions, yet authentic and ‘not 
cluttered with quiant Indian imagery and attitudes. 
They rejected the’ rain/peacock/lotus image nexus 
and the renunciation/resignation/detached-action 
attitude and tried to make English a living language 
that Ind‘ans could create n. English, for them, 
was no longer a link with our colonial past and 
a dead language to learn multiplication tables in. 
It was a language of our own, yes, an Indian langu- 
age, in which one could feel deeply, create and 
convey experience and responses typically Indian. 
English began to play a new role. It became an 
intrinsic part of the Indian literary experience. 

G. V. Desani’s poem play Hali is another fasci- 
nating example of how originally the English lan- 
guage can be written by an Indian and, like his 
All About H. Hatterr, can hardly be appreciated 
without knowledge of the way English is used in 
India to explain and define local verities. Desani 


_ like Kamala Das has used the English language in 


an original fashion to convey very Indian experiences 
and, in the process, has been able to establish a 
definite and distinguishably Indian style. A similar 
effort has been made by Nissim Ezekiel in his more 
recent poems where he has experimented with con- 
verting newspaper reports into poems: 


Yashwant Jagtap demonstrates 
how he spends the night 

when the water rises high: 

he places the child on his shoulder 
that is where it sleeps, has learnt 
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to sleep, while the adults 
keep awake and talk it out, 
He is sixty, the child eleven, 
he pushes a handcart— 
earns a rupee a day. 
A true-blue Indian he 
is reconciled to his lot, 
and so are we. 
(Nissim Ezekiel in “Yashwant Jagtap”) 


There was a common idiom that distinguished 
_ the poetry of the sixties, an undercurrent that ran 
’ ‘through the work of an entire period, highlighting 
certain common elem:nts in otherwise dissimilar 
individual sensibilities. It is this that can , be called 
in generic terms the movement of the sixties. Not 
a movement in the real sense of the term but a 
heterogeneous coming together of poets with com- 
pletely different v.ews on life, society and poetry. 
A controversy of poets. 

Different’ forms were used, ranging from the 
strictly formal villanelle to free verse hysteria. The 
attitudes were various, the language and its range 
- differed from poet to poet, each spoke in a different 

diction and each had his personal world view. Yet 
there was this common undercurrent that kept them 
together, coupled with a defensive in-group camara- 
derie, remnant of the late fifties and an institution 
called the Writers Workshop. 

The Writers Workshop was founded in 1958 
with the objective of defining and substantiating 
the role played by Indian. writers in English in the 
contemporary literary scene. It started with noble 
intentions and published for the first time some of 
the finest Indian poets in English til a decade or 
so later when it degenerated into a publishing house 
for hacks, frauds and peddlers of exotica, who were 
indiscriminately published and publicised, often at 
their own cost, in the hope of making the fast buck. 
But, then, this is often the fate of all creative pub- 
lishers: a decade of idealism and loss-making is 
followed by the scramble for the specie. I, like 
many others who owe their initial publishing success 
to the Writers Workshop and its proprietor, consider 
this condestension a tragedy. 

But, then, how did all this start? Or, to rephrase 
the question: What was the starting point of this 
movement of the late fifties which matured into the 
poetry of the'sixties? But before that, the reasons. 
It was in the late fifties that Indian poets in English 
became self-conscious about their language and 
felt there position somewhat jeopardised mainly 
owing to the onslaught of the Hindi enthusiasts 
and their Jana-Sanghi motivators. Till this time, 
Indian writers in English were considered freak and 
kept at a safe distance, rarely honoured but usually 
respected in a strange sort of way. In the fifties, 
the situation changed with the finalisation of Hindi 
as the national language and the exclusion of 
English from the languages of India. This was one 
of the main factors that brought Indian poets in 
English closer to each other, to reaffirm their faith 
in English as a language that could play a creative 

„Tole in-Indian literature and produce poetry in no 
way inferior or less Indian in content than that 
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being written in the other Indian languages. In fact 
several Indian poets in English at that time claimed, 
in what was perhaps an over-reaction to the accusa- 
tions of the language chauvinists, that they were 
writing what was considerably superior to all what 
was being written in the other Indian languages. A 
claim totally unsubstantiated by their performance. 
It merely furthered their alienation. 

Another alienating factor was the utter purpose- 
lessness of the poetry being written. The poetry was 
overwhelmingly concerned with the trite. An occa- 
sional poem on the rose can be pretty but there 
were poets who were always in their rose gardens or 
writing poems on still I.fe in their unreal living 
rooms totally out of touch with all that was gomg 
on around them. Political voilence claimed inno- 
cent lives, the value of the rupee fell dragging with 
it mahy more million people below the subsistence 
line, Tibet was taken over, thousands of refugees 
trickled in through our borders on either side, the 
Americans went on battering away at Vietnam, 
nearer home brilliant young men were led astray, 
by gl.b-tongued bandits and fake prophets of re- 
volution. It is not necessary that poetry must con- 
cern itself with these issues. But surely poets are 
expected to confront these realities and in some 
insidious way‘all that is happening around oneself 
influence one’s work. It is strange that Indian 
poets in English were usually not concerned with 
what was going on around them. This is perhaps 
because in reaction against the oral tradition of 
Indian poetry they were not speaking to a livin 
audience. They were speaking to a strange subcul- 
ture comprising admen, fossilised academicians and 
public school types. Surely not the best of all posi- 
sible audiences. 

It may help to quote in this connection the 1959 
Kavita Manifesto introducing what may be called 
the first anthology of Modern Indo-Anglian Poetry 
which P. Lal and K. Raghavendra Rao edited, for 
it was this declaration of war that set the mood for 
the conflict with the mentors andthe critics. It was 
an interesting document, hortatory, too-smart-by 
half, aggressive, and full of illogic. But it raised 
some moot points and was, in a sense, the starting 
point for the new poetry of the sixties: 

“A poet here-and a poet there do not add toa 
revival. Yet most of us included in this anthology 
are after all, working towards an end in many res- 
pects common; we practise the same craft; we suffer 
similar ridicules and receive similar doses of light 
applause; and we do manage off and on to get 
published, in India and outside. It is a sorry thing 
to have to gang upin order to get somewhere, but 
if each continues to move permanently in his tight 
little private world, obeying his tight little laws, 
there is a strong likelihood that the blurred and 
rubbery sentiments of a Sri Aurobindo will slowly 
clog our own poetry. We cannot let this happen. 
There isno compulsion to adhere to all the regu- 
lations, but the bases must be recognised. And I 
suggest that the bases for this unofficial Poets 
Workshop be adherence to these principles of 
language, method and intention : 

“I. We affirm our faith ina vital language as 
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sufficient to write poetry in. A vital language may ~reeeeeeeooeococccccoccccecenceceeeesoooeee 
- be in’ modern idiom or ‘ancient’, but it must not be a 

a total travesty of the current pattern of speech. 

We consider all expressions like ‘the sunlight sweet’, 

‘deep booming voice’, and ‘fragrant flowers upon 

the: distant lea, to be ridiculous. King’s and 

Queen’s English, yes; Indian English permissible; ‘ 

pidgin, bombastic and gluey English, no. l = 

“2, We think that poetry must deal in concrete 
terms with concrete experience. That experience 
may be intellectual or emotional or historical- 
tragical-pastoral-comical, but it must be precise, 
and lucidly and tangibly expressed. It is better to 
suggest a sky: by referring toa circling eagle in it 
than to say simply ‘the wide and open sky’. 

“3, Poetry must be free from propaganda. 
This means simply that a poet must be honest. In 
a sense, it means that we shall not write odes in 
honour of the army chief or sonnets to the Prime 

— Minister. ` Nor shall we accept Akademi prizes. 

“4, We recognise the value of discipline, but 
commend the effort to experiment, so long as it does 
not lead to excessive obscurity, eccentricity for 
eccentricity’s sake, and perverse leg-pulling. 

“5, We condemn all forms of imitation and 
suggest five whip strokes as punishment for the 
editor who lets pass a monstrosity or imitation. 

“6, Weclaim that the phase of Indo-Anglian 
romanticism ended with Sarojini Naidu and ‘I bring 
for you aglint with dew a little lovely dream’. 
Now, waking up, we must more and more aim ata 
Tealistic poetry reflecting poetically and pleasingly 
the din and hubbub, the confusion and inde- 
Gision, the flashes of beauty and goodness of our 
age, and leave the fireflies to dance through the 
neem, = 

“7, We realise the full-time nature of the poet’s 
vocation if he is to do a good job, and pray that 
benevolent industrialists see it a duty to patronise 
poets and poetry withott compelling them to write 
couplets on soaps and toothpastes. 

“8, Lastly, we emphasise the need for the 
private voice especially because we live inan age § Leave your bair 
that tends so easily to demonstrations of mass ff to th r. of 
approval and hysteria. For this reason we celebrate, K} Ban ATE 
the lyric form as the best suited for a capsule- 


minded publie, and we recommend it to poets “FeO SOVON ININA, 












of man which is distinct, curious, unique and idea- For instant use — 
listic; and we realise that itis to this personality, Kesavardhini Ready Mix. 
and not to the mass psychology, that poetry must We@. Kesavardhini Shampoo. 


appeal.” ¢ i 
Surely, the fist point is ambiguous and cont- @®& Dry a ace 

roversial. One suspects the idea was to take a pot -= gaty SAEM: z 

shot at Aurobindo rather than score a convincing 

point. The second point is almost autocratic. Why 

must one use an indirect image and refer to the sky ; 

by referring in turn to a circling eagle in it instead = 

of simply talking about ‘‘the wide and open sky”? ~ 

A strange rule indeed. The third point is certainly 

commendable, even in the wider sense of ideological 

propaganda, but it would be interesting to see how 

many of the poets have struck to their guns on this 

score. Not many, I should think. Point four 


- 
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sounds all right but the point is how does one know 
in this age of Andy Warhol where genuine experi- 
mentation ends and leg-pulling strarts. And terms 
like “obscure” and ‘‘eccentric” are certainly relative 
and their connotations keep changing all the time. 


Was Apollinaire eccentric or Pound obscure? This. 


begs the question : who is the judge ? 

Point five is, again, I guess, a bit laboured upon 
and point six, like point two, is arbitrary. Certainly 
I would agree that the modern age provides sufficient 
material to write on but does that mean one should 
never write about fireflies ? Can one really restrict 
a poet’s world of experience? And must one’s 
~ experience be rooted in the contemporary situation 
foreever? Did not Kazantzakis use the epic form 
to convey modern ideas? And, in any case, if one 
is to talk of romanticism, surely poets like Lal, 
Ezekiel and Kamala Das can be safely classified in 
the same category. Sloppy, sentimental, nature 
poetry, no. Romanticism, why not? Point seven 
is idealistic. A poet has to survive and benevolent 
industrialists, at least in this country, are rare. 
Benevolence is a rare virtue and where it does exist 
it is usually an income-tax saving device. What 
can one expect from such motivated Medicis? It 
‘is better to sell one’s professidnal services and write 
couplets.on toothpaste than to sell one’s soul to 
the devil ! : 

Point eight is another autocratic point I find 
totally unaceeptable. The private voice is impor- 
tant, true. And certainly the lyric from is effective. 
But Pable Neruda and Nicolas Guillen are power- 
full poets and, nearer home, Kaifi Azmi and Subhas 
Mukhopadhyay, to take only two examples from a 

, powerful tradition of people’s poetry, are certainly 
worthwhile poets. i - 

We are living in an age in which private gestures 
are often symbolic of the aspirations of an entire 
people. When a Catholic priest like Camillo 
Torres takes up a gun to lead a straggling group 
of guerrillas in the mountains of Colombia and 
then dies in conflict, he is not just one man dead. 
The key metaphors of our time are Vietnamese 
women and children mutiliated by napalm, Tibetan 
and Bengali refugees trekking across the borders, 
famine in Biafra and the haunted eyes of an entire 
people, the burning of the Harijan boy in an 
Andhra village, the bloodstained walls of the 
mosque at Jalgaon. Must we be lyrical? And 
must we speak in the private voice? Is not 
Kazantzakis’ modern sequel to the Odyssey powerfull 
only because he uses epic form ? Is it not the moral 
duty of literature at times “to provoke dreams of 
terror in the slumber of prosperity” as Ernst 
Fischer once said? Must we in an age in which 
frontiers of form are all crumbling down, thankfully, 
erect barriers to constrict the liberated voice of man 
form speaking as he chooses to ? Must we insist on 
the private voice and the lyric form ? 


But then the point is not how logical this mani- 


festo was. The point was its tone. This sets the 
wheels -moving and the entire revolt of the sixties 
can be traced to this first statement of faith in 
Indo-English writting. Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, the idealism has since sagged and even 
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the poets of the fifties are now more liberated in 
spirit. P.Lal, one of the signatories to the manifesto, 
has several Government sponsored awards in his 
bag and now belongs to the literary establishment 
as a successful publisher and ‘‘transcreator’’, what- 
ever that may mean. Nissim Ezekiel, the, first 
important poet we produced in the fifties, has 
agreed to be on the Executive Council of the almost 
defunct Sahitya Akademi, which has done very 
little to justify its existence over the years. Kersey 
Katrak writes advertising copy. So dol. _ Keki 
Daruwalla polices Lucknow. Rakshat Puri and 
Keshav Malik journalise. 

The late sixties and seventies seem to have 
surfaced some new talent. Some have also moved 
away to other languages and árts. R. Partha- 
sarathy, one of our finest poets, has turned to 
Tamil after a long and eventful affair with English. 
Gauri Deshpande is working ona marathi novel 
and we are likely to lose her now that she considers 
herself truly bilingual. Kamala Das, very success- 
ful as a short story writer in Malayalam, has_now 
completed her controversial autobiography in that 
language. P. Lal prefers to translate from Sans- 
krit. Ramanujan seems to have settled down in 
America for good. And of course, Dom Moraes 
was lost to Britain many years ago. Ezekiel has 
turned to the theatre with success, Gieve Patel 
has made a major impact on the art scene with 
some excellent paintaings. 

Meanwhile, two major voices have emerged from 
Orissa: Dzbea Patnaik and Jayanta Mahapatra.. 
Both are strikingly original and have added an 
experimental edge to the nzw poetry that is b2'ng 
written today, despite the fact that both come 
from the stifling enviroament of the campus. 
Patnaik teaches English Literature and Mahapatra 
Physics at the Ravenshaw college in Cuttack, 
Suresh Kohli has published two books of poems 
after years of magazine appearance in India and 
abroad. Both books have been widely acclaimed 
by the press. Yong poets like Siddharth Kak from 
Bombay and Subhoranjan Dasgupta from Calcutta 
have shown consistent promise and are likely to 
make the scene in a big way. Both have strong 


‘roots in the tradition they have grown up with and 


this has reinforced their work with confidence; both 
now speak in their own original diction having 
broken away from the conventional trappings 
of form. 

On the other hand, Keki Daruwalla has written 
some very fine long poems, recently, Gieve Patel 
has changed his style with remarkably successful 
results, Gauri Deshpande has recently published 
an excellent new book of her poems on Bombay 
the city in which she seems to have finally settled 
down, Rakshat Puri is working on some new poems 
ina totally different style, Kersey Katrak has 
written some intelligent and provocative sermons, 
and Arvind Krishna Mehrotra has given up some 
of his excesses and settled down to writing more 
mature poetry. i on 

The stage seems now set for some excitement in 
the seventies. More experimental work is being 
done, more young poets are joining the fray and 
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despite the claims of the language chauvinists the all ever the country 

interest in Indian writing in English is certainly - Things have changed over the last two decades. 
increasing. In fact, quite a few anthologies of Much better poetry is being written today than 
Indo-English poetry have appeared during the last ever before. The dialogue with fellow writers in 
few years. Among them, P. Lal’s magnum opus other Indian languages has been initiated and a 
running into 600 pages, with over 150 poets, most _ more living audience is on the verge of being defined. 
of them one-poem-by-accident Sunday versifiers, The vagabond has finally come home. To quote 
V. K. Gokak’s outdated selection made on behalf another singer, this time my favourite folksinger 
of that prehistoric animal, the Sahitya Aka- and lyricist, Bob Dylan: 


demi, Saleem Peeradina’s text-book selection 
of the Bombay poets for the Quest magazine The vagabond, he’s rapping at your doér 
which has now been published by Macmillian India, He’s standing in the clothes 
Suresh Kohli’s backdated selection for Mahfil, the That you once wore. 
Journal of South Asian Studies published from Strike another match, 
Chicago, and my own hardback anthology for Go start anew. 
Oxford-IBH, tracing the poetry of the last twenty- And it’s all over now, baby blue...” 
five years, published on the occasion of the silver 
. jubilee celebrations of our Independence last year. The seventies, I am almost sure, will live up to 
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A paperback version'of this at press also testifies these expectations. Things have changed. The past 
to the increasing interest in Indian poetry in English is now over. And that has made all the difference. 
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M?°s brand of revolutionary Marxism has a 
permissiveness which baffles all norms of 

political behaviour, not to speak of revolutionary 
~ ethics. 

This is a subject which is worth studying in detail. 
Because in different countries, Peking’s crusaders 
have installed as leaders strange specimens whose 
claims to the revolutionism are often difficult to 
accept. Australia offers an interesting example 
in this context. 

Australians who are not ‘engaged in political 
activities hardly know that -their country have 
harboured for more than ten years the so-called 
Marxist-Leninist Communist Party of Australia 
headed by Edward Hill, who was once a m2mber of 
the Central Committee of the Australian Communist 
Party and then expelled from it in 1962 for double- 
de aling, Leftist gibberish and opportunism. 

Fate played here one of its tricks. While a gang 
of porn) dealers who carefully conceal their true 
ideatity and their shady dealings in the long run 
gets a country-wide notoriety from the court records, 
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the Marxist-Leninist Party which did its best to 
publicise itself and its political activities, is practi- 
cally unknown to the public. To understand the 
magnitude of such an embarrassment for an organi- 
sation which called itself a political party, it is 
useful to put the spotlight on this Party, its leader 
and see what it is doing. ` 

A pertinent question is: How could it happen 
that a political organisation claiming active mass 
support and parading its dedication for the cause of 
the “overwhelming majority of the population” has 
become neither widely known nor commands 
popularity in its own country? The answer is that 
the Marxist-Leninist Party is a very peculiar 
organisation which has nothing in common with 
either the interests of the Australian working people, 
or with the interests of the Australian nation as a 
whole. 

Ten years ago it was not any Australian public 
figure who was held high by this Party, but Mao 
Tse-tung and Chou En-lai who at that time were 
trying to lay the basis for the development of a 
broad Peking-oriented movement in foreign- 
countries. According to their design, the Australion 

Marxist-Leninist Party should have beo@me a 
composite part of the movement called upon ultima- 
tely to help Peaking in the attainment of its hege- 
monic goal. It is not surprising that the infant’s 
first words—and this line remains unchanged — were 
praise to Mao Tse-tung, its father, curses addressed 

-to “revisionism”, capitalism and the political forces 
in Australia which were guided by the national 
interests in their activities. From that time on, 
even today, the Party enjoys partictlar care of 
Peking which provide it with directives and the 
werewithals to keep it up. 

Contrary to all efforts of its ‘‘parents’’?, the 
“baby”, though noisy, proved astonishingly sickly. 
In fact, it has not learned to stand on its feet. The 
whole history of the Party is a record of continuous 
discord, crises and splits. Not only did this Party 
fail to command mass support in ten years, but it 
numbers only several dozens members, and the 
representatives of the proletariat constitute merely 
a handful. That the Party has not finally fell apart’ 
it owes it exclusively to its ties with the Chinese: 
Communist Party leaders. Both the activists of the 
Party and its leaders are actively to the linked 
Chinese leaders in Australia. 

Of course, one could hardly think seriously that 
an organisation of this type would gain in Australia 
any particular success. Nevertheless the Peking 
leaders should feel now a certain disappointment, 
for with all their expenses of resources they could 
have hoped for greater devotion and greater 
efficiency. They probably take solace in the general 
success of their policy with regard to Australia 
since the Labour Government recognised Mao’s 
China. But this diplomatic success, as seen after 
a more careful examination, was gained by China 
not with the aid of the Jocal Marxist-Leninist Party, 
but in spite of it. At first sight it would seem 
paradoxical that Ted Hill, the Party leader, who 
for a number of years enjoyed the confidence of 
Peking, tried to do everything on the sly to prevent 
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Peking’s recognition by the 
Government. i 

The Australian political circles have noted, for 
example, that Hill and his colleagues were particu- 
larly active under the former Governmentin their 
anti-Government propaganda each time when even 
remote hints at some thaw in the relations between 
the two countries were made. They have noted 
also that Hill considerably sharpened his criticism 


new Australian 


against the Labour Party after its leadership had , 


begun to show interest in establishing cantacts with 
Peking. He is known to have done virtually every- 
thing in 1971 to foil the China visit of Whitlam, 
the present Primer. Using his personal contacts 
Hill plotted intrigues, trying to prevent the Labour 
victory after its leaders had publicly promised to 
establish relations with China if and when they 
formed the Government. : 

To people not accustomed to political opportu- 
nism all this may seem strange, since the Australion 
Marxist-Leninist Party leaders went contrary to the 
Peaking line risking its wrath. What could be the 
use for Hall, it would seem, to oppose the consoli- 
dation in Australia of the position of China, a 
country with which he himself has linked his own 
destiny? To sort this out one should get to know 
the personality of Hill who, in all the years of his 
Party’s existence despite the vicissitudes of life, has 
managed not to lose his control over it. 

The dominating feature of the Marxist-Leninist 
Party leader is his pathological vanity, a passion to 
tule people. This is obvious to anyone at the very 


first meeting with Hill who has been repeatedly 
criticised for his Bonapartism when he was a member 
of the Australian Communist Party’s Central 
Committee which frustrated his hopes to play the 
leading role, and all other positions ‘he regarded as 
a temporary, transitional stage. It was this feature 
of Hill, and not lofty aspirations, which determined 
his decision to place his political stake on the 
Peking leaders. At the same time he was not going 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them. With 
their help and on their instructions Hill only wanted 
to pull apart the Australian Communist Party which 
he got sick of and where “nobody understood him”? 
(or, to be more ‘exact, everybody understood him 
too well), and to form on its ruins a “genuine 
Communist Party” whose idol and sole ruler would 
be himself while Mao would be assigned the role of 
its symbol. 

With the aid of Maoism, Hill planned to rally 
under the banner of such a party all those in 
Australia who stood to the left of the Australian 
Communist Party platform. Maoism, with its cult 
of the leader as an ideology of a new party, suited 
best Hill’s yearning to be an absolute dictator, to 
become an object of worship. Besides, Maoism 
suited Hill because by his political orientation (not 
convictions, for such people havé none, and irrevo- 
cably believe only in their exceptionality), using the 
Marxist vernacular, he must be referred to the 
“‘petty-bourgeois ultra Left deviationists’’ (with 
inroads to the right). 

These objectives of Hill, as well as his obstinacy 
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and ambitions, account for the fact that he had not 
become_a mere pawn in the game played by Peking 
—which, of course, did not and does not prevent 
him from taking the assistance of the Chinese for 
his Party and his personal needs. At the same 
time, having formed and headed the Marxist- 
Leninist Party he fairly soon became convinced that 
» even with the aid of Peking his organisation was 
just not made to disrupt the Communist Party of 
Australia, and even less so, to become, an influential 
force in Australia. . 

But it was too late to retreat, and in fact he 
had no place to retreat to. So, Hill decided to use 
fully, in his own interests, the opportunities which 
he was prov.ded with as a trusted agent of Peking 
and leader of the new Party. It is also obvious 
that bemg not a novice in politics and in the game 
of intrigues Hill clearly realised that the Marxist- 
Leninist Party would interest the Chinese until and 
only until, they find in Australia more promising 
alternatives, influential connections; so Hill could 
foresee that without the help from Peking his 
organisation, weak as it is, would be finally doomed 
and he would be back where he started. All this 
accounts for the double-faced tactics which Hill 
has struck to with regard to Peking for quite a long 
time. 

One could hardly doubt that these problems be- 
came particularly acute for Hill particularly when a 
few years ago Peking cast aside its revolutionary 
zest, diametrically changed its political course and 
decided on rapprochement with the West, seeking 


allies im influential bourgeois 
countries, including Australia. 

At any rate, the Australians wno follow the 
activities of the Marxist-Leninist Party, agree that 
from this somersault in the Chinese policies, Hill’s 
ambiguity with regard to Peking became particularly 
intense. Waging on the one side active propaganda 
of Maoism (which, imcidentally, the Australians 
need as kangaroo horns) the Marxist-Leninist -Party 
continued with the aid of all kmds of behind-the- 
scene machinations to hamper the Chinese in their 
practical activities in expanding contacts with dif- 
ferent Australian circles. 

It was this tactics of Hill that was not to the 
liking of a number of his Party’s activists. In 1971, 
for example, Johnson, Russel, Ellis, Smith, Arrow- 
smith and some others who had rebelled against Hill 
were expelled form the Party. Having seen through 
the real aims of Hill, trade unionists O’Shea and 
Gallaher, the Party’s veterans, took leave of the 
Party in 1972. The majority of those who still are 
with the Party no longer trust Hill and can see 
through his dirty game while some simply wait for 
an opportunity to oust him from the Party’s 
leadership. 

As to Peking, the bosses there no doubt, have 
an idea of the personal qualities of Hill and his 
many unsavoury deals: There isa report that the 
Chinese have decided in principle to replace him by 
Duncan Clark who combines the Party work with 
his job of the Hsinhua agency correspondent. 

But the Peking leaders intend to effect this 


circles of foreign 
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replacement only upon the consolidation of their 
connections in the Labour and other influential 
circles of Australia. Contrary to Hill’s labours, 
Peking is satisfied with the rate of development of 
these connections. Peking is careful in minimising 
the risk for Peking’s positions in Australia inherent 
in the operation of Hill’s expulsion from the Party 
which might be rather difficult for it. In connection 
with this rather delicate problem, Peking sent to 
Melbourne its emissary to examine the situation on 
the spot and upon his return suggest an appropriate 
plan and schedule of actions. 

It is also known that Hill, in his turn, having 
felt certain coolness on the part of Peking, decided 
to play it double safe. Using the dissatisfaction of 
the “orthodox” Albania over the ‘‘rightening’’ of 
the Chinese political course, he, through his loyal 
supporters, established contacts last year with the 
leaders of the Albanian Party of Labour. Tirana 
assured Hill’s envoys that the Albanian leaders con- 
sider the Marxist-Leninist Communist Party of Aus- 
tralia to be a “truly revolutionary Marxist-Leninist 
Party”, and its leader—a “real uncompromising 
revolutionary’’—and eagerly promised their support 
to Hill, if it came to an open conflict with the 
Chinese leaders. Since then the Vanguard, the 
mouthpiece of the Australian Marxist-Leninist Party, 
increasingly published materials fcom Albanian news- 
papers and Enver Hoxha and Mehmet Shehu are 
referred to by Hiil’s entourage with no less respect 
than shown to Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. 


TI 
"THEN came the great event: Ted Hill’s visit to 
Peking. The National Chairman of the Com- 


munist Party of Australia (Marxist-Leninist) returned 
to his confederates after a ,month’s stay in Peking. 
He came back full of energy, in excellent mood, 
satisfied and pacified like a faithful Moslem after a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. His friends and companions- 
in-arms have not seen him in such good spirits for a 
long time. “The most successful visit in recent 
years”’—this was how Hill qualified his trip to 
China. 

It is common knowledge that in recent years 
Hill’s party experienced great difficulties. In many 
respects these resulted from the diehard position of 
Hill himself and of his closest associates. Striving 
to be more Roman than the Romans, Hill and his 
crowd went on with their ultra-Left line even after 
Peking’s course assumed a clearly Right-wing trend. 
This gave rise to discord and as mentioned above, 
led to a split within the CPA (M-L) which in its 
turn actually undermined its already weakened posi- 
tion in the trade unions. In February 1972, the 
Far Eastern Economic Review wrote that having lost 
the support of the trade unions, Hill remained at 
the head of the batallion of’ revolutionary students. 
In the middle of last year the CPA (M-L) lost con- 
trol over the students in the so-called Workers’ 
Students’ Union and retained its influence only in 
‘the Australia-China Society. By the end of 1972, 
Hill presided over the organization whose numerical 
strength, according to most foptimistic evaluations, 
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did not exceed 70 men. The P funds were ex- 
eee the party paper Vanguard appeared irregu- 
arly.: 
Quite naturally, Peking felt concern about CPA 
(M-L)’s decline and was dissatisfied with Hill. Espe- 
-Cially when he, about a year or so ago, began to 
‘ counteract the new Chinese line aimed at rapproche- 
ment with the Australian Labourites (till recently 
Hill called the LPA leader, the present Premier, 


Whitlam, social-fascist). It was conveyed by Peking- 


to one of the Australian public figures closely asso- 
ciated with the CPA (M-L) who visited Peking in 
1972, that “the ultra-Left do now more harm than 
~the Right-wing”. Some leaders of the CPA (M-L) 
dissatisfied with dictatorial manner, stubborness, 
rudeness and “Left-wing opportunism” of the 
` National Chairman, complained against him to 
Peking. Hill was criticized from the Chinese posi- 


. tions by such apologists of the ““G-eat Helmsman’ 


Mao, as the New Zealandese Wilcox and the British 
Bearch. Hill was sharply criticized by the leader 
of the pro-Peking Chinese community in Australia, 
a certain Harry Poon. 
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This period brought many difficulties and fears 
to the National Chairman. On the one hand, in 
view of the growing pressure of the “Right-wing 
opposition” in the CPA (M-L) leadership, he was 
afraid of losing his position in the Party and of be- 
ing ousted from the political life; on the other, he 
could not break with his ultra-Left confederates; 
because, disregarding their influence in the CPA 
(M-L) leadership, he might have found himself faced 
with the real danger of losing his chair. But the 
most dreadful for Hill was Peking’s wrath, since 
during the recent years he was quite at home there, 
knew many secrets and the Chinese, therefore, might 
punish him for apostasy. 

_ Hill, however, kept manoeuvring, waiting for- 
better time. In 1972 he abstained from visiting ` 
China, believing that for him it is safer to remain in 
Melbourne. But he sent his emissaries to Tirana 
and wrote letters to the Chinese in which he embell- 
ished in every possible way the situation in the 
CPA (M-L) ade justified his course. Herein, the 
National Chairman never missed an opportunity to 
slander, in the eyes of Peking, his closest party . 
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associates, such as Duncan Clarke and Ted Bull, 
regarding them as potential rivals. In inner-party 
affairs he also dodged, intimidated some of the Party 
members and provoked the others, lying to every- 
body. So, Hill did not_say to his colleagues from 
the CPA (M-L) leadership that Peking was dis- 
satisfied with his activities. On the contrary, he 
was never tired of emphasizing that the Chinese 
appreciated him very much and believed him to be 
irreplaceable. Hill concealed from the Party the 
criticism levelled at him by Wilcox and Bearch. 
And when it touched’upon the responsibility for the 
propagation of “pernicious ultra-Left line” in the 
activity of the Australia‘China Society, Hill, without 
whose consent the CPA (M-L) activists could do 
nothing, immediately dissociated himself from his 
ultra-Left confederates, having said that all this had 
been done behind his back. 

This tactics of Hill surely did not contribute to 
his popularity in the CPA (M-L). In the long run, 
however, Hill gained his ends: he not only managed 
to preserve his position in the Party but also re- 
mained a “‘necessary. person” for Peking. True, he 
was not fully confident of this prior to his recent 
trip to China. As one of Hill’s associates put figu- 
ratively, the National Chiraman, on his way to 
Peking, experienced the same feelings as Christ 
during his ascent of Culvary. All the more greater 
was his joy when after conversations in the CPC 
Central Committee his apprehensions were allayed. 
‘The trip which Hill postponed for such a long time 
and for which he chose the most opportune moment 
when Peking revelled by its ‘‘honeymoon’’ with 
Canberra, returned him his self-confidence and faith 
in future. 


In Australian political circles, where nowadays 


heightened interest is displayed to everything con- 
nected with China, many are wondering why the 
Chinese have so humanely treated Hill, since th 
seemed to have every reason to be indignant with 
him. One could hardly believe that the leader of 
the tiny CPA (M-L) managed to trick such a shtewd 
politician as Chou En-lai. Peking is undoubtedly 
well versed in the realities behind the CPA (M-L)’s 
signboard and Hill’s style of direction. It would 
be naive to‘think that the Chinese get all the in- 
formation about Australia from Hill himself. 

The whole point is that now Peking treats the 
CPA (M-L) quite differently from what it did seve- 
ral years ago when in actual fact this was the only 
‘organization serving as China’s strong point in 
Australia. The Labour Government established 
diplomatic relations with Peking late in 1972. The 
Chinese leaders are, therefore, interested not so 
much in political activity of the CPA(M-L) which, 
as they know, has no future, as in the possibility to 
approach with the help of Hill and his retinue the 
persons and bodies which are of intrest for Peking, 
the circles wielding real political authority. 

And from this specific point of view the National 
Chairman of the CPA (M-L) and his entourage are 
of obvious intecest for Peking. 

It is everybody’s. knowledge, for instance, that 
Hill maintains friendly ties with certain Zionists 
known outside Australia. These are I. Leibler, 
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head of the tourist agency “Astronaut Travel 
Agency”, who is suspected to be an old CIA and 
Israeli intelligence officer; and employer Jack 
Lazarus (his wife is also engaged in energetic pro- 
Israeli activities). By way of illustration, the 
Leibler’s agency was accorded by Hill a monopoly 
of organizing the trips of the Australian Leftists to 
China. 
Israeli nationals to use this possibility of visiting 
Peking under the guise of Australians. The Chinese 
o not going to make public their contacts with the 
atter. 

Of obvious interest for Peking is Hill’s friend 
G. Stilwell, head of the Australia-China Society. 
Besides, he is the Chairman of th? Australian Com- 
mittee of Struggle against Smoking and Drugs. 
Thus, one person combines the guidance of Australia’s 
contacts with China as also control over the 
Australian market of drugs, the main caterer of 
which. is known to be China. One could hardly 
find in Australia another more suitable person from 
Pekings point of view. Small wonder, therefore, . 
that recently he once again received through Hill an 
invitation to visit Peking. 


On Hill’s credit side are also his associates in ~ 


It is but natural that Liebler helped certain - 


the CPA (M-L) Duncan Clarke (at the same time i 


Hsinhua correspondent in Melbourne) and Gwen 
Sullivan, director of a bookshop with a significant 
signboard “East Wind” belonging to the CPA 
(M-L). Both of them are known to have good 
contacts with the Australian secret service. Several 
years ago, when CPA (M-L) members learned about 
these ties, some Party members’ (from among the . 
naive ones) were shocked and came out with vio« 
lent protests. Today, however, this no longer pro- 
yokes protests—the most ardent fighters for ideolo- 
gical purity have since left the party and the rest 
do not 
about it. 

Incidentally, the presence of such people in Ted 
Hills’ entourage, his secretiveness and adherence to 
the extreme Left-wing course, hatred towards the 
Communist and Socialist Parties of Australia as 
well as tolerance displayed by the authorities with 
regard to his activities—all this makes one wonder. 
Many Australians take note of the fact that despite 
Hill’s anti-governmental activities, he never experi- 
ences any difficulties when asking for visas for his 
overseas trips, and he goes on record making insult- 
ing statements against influential political figures of 
the country and the Government with perfect im- 
punity. It is interesting to note that the Committee 
of Anti-imperialist Struggle, created in Australia 
early in 1972 by V. Little, considers Hill a typical 
police provocateur. One may hear similar allusions 
in conversations with individual CPA (M-L) mem- 
bers. Atthe same time, Hill enjoys the favour of 
the Committee for New Policy with regard to China} 
an influential body sponsored by the authorities; 
and this seems to have also been conducive to the 
success of his recent visit to Peking. 

To sum it all, any profile to Ted Hill has to re- 
cognise his multi-splendoured genius: Mao’s great 
Bushman indeed. 
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M@ Specifically designed to sult different conditions with respect to z ` 
animal keeping, herd stzes and individuel desires PRE-INSTALLATION A 

m@ Uncomplicated in working with simple operational methods for Training In the operation of Impulga Dalry Machinery free of cost to 
high productivity customers and operators, 

‘Ml Universal in application AFTER INSTALLATION Á 

* @ Low cost of maintenance i Prompt and effective on-the-spot after gales service by a team of 
Æ Dependable sanitation coverage trained and experienced engineers, . 


W Spare parts eagily avaiable 


For further details please contact: j 

Embassy of the German Democratic Republic, Trade Representation, 

2 Nyaya Marg, Post Box No. 320; New Delhi, í 
ieee mM Manufacturer: 


VEB KOMBINAT IMPULSA 

DDR-7904 Elsterwerda, German Democratic Republic 
Machinery and equipment for milking and milk 
processing, plants for pig and cattle breeding. 


` Exporter: FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 
{TRANSPORTMASCHIANEN EXPORT-IMPORT 


108, Berlin, German Democratic Republic 
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Building up 
a cadre of technicians 


A nation’s task force is its technical manpower. Without skilled 
workers, the finest machines will rust and raw materials will remain 
unutilised, 


Right from the inception thirty years ago, Hindustan Motors realised 
that it was not enough to put up a modern automobile plant. They knew 
that they had to build up a balanced cadre of technicians—fitters, 
welders, electricians, draughtsmen, engineers, foremen, supervisors, 
researchmen and technologists—not merely to run their own 

indusiry but aiso to provide the manpower required by others. 


During the past thirty years, Hindustan Motors have helped to train 
no less than 1,50,000 men to acquire a high degree of skill and 
precision. As the industry develops, thousands of others are being 
trained every year. 

Building up a vast pool of technical manpower—this is one of the 
many ways in which Hindustan Motors keep India’s economy moving 
and growing. 


Hindustan Motors Limited 


Keeping India’s economy moving and growing 





Posted in CPSO New Delhi on September 13, 1973 
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Cultivators! Your attention please. 


You are in a tractor age. Ail your worries can be solved only if 
you mechanise your farming. 


Our 5 HP Diesel Pumping Sets available with District Agriculture 
Officer & S.D.O. (Agri.) may heip you. 


You can also have KUBOTA POWER TILLER & Tractor of repute 
from our Head Office. 


Trying cultivators can have cultivating machines like Tractor, 
Thresher, Harvestor, etc. oh hire from our Custom Service Units located 
at the different places in Bihar. 


Rush up- 
Pi 
G. N. SINGH U. N. SINHA, /.A.S. 
Vice-Chairman — Managing Director 
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Strategy to Avert Disaster 





= India’s Administrative Structure (] Plight of 
Untouchables [_] Judicial System & Common - 
Man [_] Conspiracy against Vietnam Peace 


H. K. Paranjape on 
: Industrial Policy: Is a Revision. Necessary? 


~~ 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of - 

` India’s ~ problems “lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as- 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
..the--subjection...of. the Indian -people except: through 
Socialism. 
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QUARTER CENTURY 
OF 
PROGRESS 
IN 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Himachal Pradesh has been making tremendous progress in various fields of development 
ever since it came into existence on April 15,1948. From a Chief Commissioner Province with 
an area of 24,000 sq. K. Ms and a population of 9.36 lakhs in 1948, Himachal Pradesh today is 
a full-fledged State having an area of 55,658 sq. K. Ms and a population 3,460 lakhs. 


Then its revenue was Rs 85 lakhs. Now it stands at Rs 35.94 crores. In respect of per 
capita income, Himachal, which was one of the most backward areas of India, now ,ranks as the 
fifth State in the country. 


During the 1st Plan the Pradesh spent Rs 5.3 crores. During the 4th Plan, it is utilising 
Rs 115 crores. For the 5th Plan our proposals amount to Rs 323 crores. 


@ In 1948, there was only 228 K. Ms of Roads in the Pradesh. Today the roads measure 
over 12,000 K. Ms. 


@ Thore are now 4050 electrified villages and towns in the State as against just 20 in 1948. 
The Himachal Government Transport is covering 1.95 lakh K. Ms per annum now as compared to 
lust 2000 K. Ms then. 


@ The production of fruits—apples, plums, pears, peaches, citrus, mangoes, almonds, 
walnuts, chilgoza—has jumped from 1500 tonnes in 1948 to 1.74 lakh tonnes this year. 


The number of educational institutions in Himachal today is 5500 as compared to 541 at 
the time of Pradesh’s formation. The literacy percentage has gone up by more than 500 percent 
and today stands at 31.30%. Now, 18,000 students attend colleges as against only 60 in 1948. 


In the field of public health, now Himachal has 657 hospitals, dispensaries and other 
medical institutions as compared to 12 in 1948. 


THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE PRADESH LIVING ON THE INDO -TIBETAN 
BORDER, ONCE AGAIN ASSURE THE NATION THAT THEY WOULD LEAVE NO STONE 
UNTURNED IN THEIR EFFORTS TOWARDS NATIONAL DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT, 
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The Uneasy Twilight 


T= winter of discontent seems 
to have descended all over 
the country. For this, the imme- 
diate cause so far as the common 
man is concerned, is the gallop- 
ing rise in prices of essential 
commodities, which shows little 
sign of being halted. Quack 
remedies suggested by economists 


and bureaucrats have neither been ' 


acceptable nor regarded as leading 
anywhere towards solution of 
problems that beset Smt Indira 
Gandhi’s Government from many 
sides today. 

It would be incorrect to say 
that there has already been a 
slide-back on the plane of 
policies. What we are witnessing 
today is the stepped-up lobbying 
of various vested interests rather 
than an actual surrender on a 
significant scale. There have been 
cases in recent months in which 
the Government has come under 
such pressures. A blatant example 
is the fixing of higher price for 
rice procurement despite a good - 
harvest and larger surpluses 
likely to be coming inte the mar- 
ket. But on major policy-stand, 
at least at the Central level, the 
battle has not yet been lost. 

In the domain of foreign affairs, 
there have been some significant 
gains. After the euphoria genera- 
ted with the liberation of Bangla- 

desh and the role that this coun- 

’ try played in it, the Simla and 
the Delhi Agreements with 
Pakistan have received apprecia- 
tion even from quarters which 
are traditionally antipathic 
towards New Delhi. 

Mr Brezhnev’s offer of two 

million tonnes of foodgrains on 
` terms which are strikingly favour- 
able, has helped to cement. 


4 


further the Indo-Soviet relations. 
The forthright stand of New 
Delhi in support of the Arab 
struggle against the US-backed 
Israeli | occupation—reiterated 
during the recent conflict as also 
in the official stand on cease-fire 
just announced—has also been 
a major gain not only in the 
T of foreign policy. but in 

e struggle for economic ind- 
ependence, : since the Arab lands 
are the main suppliers of crude 
oil for the world today. 

The morale of the nation, how- 
ever, cannot be sustained for 
long on the basis of foreign- 
policy gains. In the final analysis, 
the foreign policy of a country 
depends for its sustenance on its 
internal strength. It is here that 
the Government and the ruling 
party have shown a poor record 
after the massive electoral support 
that the nation gave them over 
cighteen months ago. 

- Policies get sabotaged at the 
stage of implementation, and 
this sabotage takes place partly 
because of the active intervention 
of the agents of the vested inter- 
ests in the Government; and 
partly through the ignorance of 
the general public about the 
mechanics of policy implemen- 
tation. The major share of the 
blame, however, has to be borne 
by those who are directly invol- 
ved in political activity. 

The party functioning of the 
Congress has a dismal record. 
The ess President may be 
busy but he has been doing much 
less of mass activity than the 
Prime Minister herself. The 
gearing up of the party machi- 
nery has become the responsibi- 
lity of nobody. Practically the 


sole concern of the Congress 
functioning has been reduced to 
the question of forming or reshuf- 
fling Ministries, or replacing 
Chief Ministers. 

The youth wing has been 
active at least in some of the 
States and has gone out into mass 
campaign against hoarding and 
profiteering. But this is confined 
to only some areas, and the 
Congress High Command, on 
its part, can claim no credit of 
having given it any guidance or 
support in such campaigns. 

A revolutionary leader of 
world stature once made a very 
weighty observation: once the 
political line ís set, organisation 
decides everything. It is precisely 
on this score that the Congress 
has so far shown to be unable to 
cope with its priority task. 

The mere popularisation of 


political line by itself does not 


set into motion the process of 
implementation of policies. The 
is particularly so in a party like 
the Congress which is composed 
of heterogenoeus elements with 
diverse class interests, all under 
the protective umbrella of a sin- 
gle leader and enjoying coexist- 
ence under the alibi of consensus. 
While Smt Gandhi has many 
achievements to her credit in the 
last five years, she is today faced 
with the most serious challenge 
born out of her one single handi- 
cap, namely, that she has not 
built up a cohesive political or- 
ganisation capable of sustained 
activity along the lines set out 
by her promise to the masses. 
History, even contemporary his-— 
tory, is replete with examples of 
political leaders with progressive 
outlook and commanding mass 
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popularity, having been over- 
thrown because of this single 
weakness of not-having consoli- 
dated their position through 
organisational efforts. 

The squabblings over Ministry- 
making ranging from Gujarat to 
Bihar, the accretion of strength 
to the factional groupings in 
most of the Pradesh Congress 
organisations, the difficulty and 
confusion over the selection of 
Chief Ministers in some of the 
major States, the lack of direc- 
tion about the way the crucial 
election campaign in Uttar Pra- 
desh has to be conducted—all 
these bring out the pathetic state 
in which the Congress has allow- 
ed itself to deteriorate in the 
last one year. , 

In such a situation, it is not 
surprising that the agents of the 
vested interests should raise their 
heads quite unashamedly, roping 
in politicians, dictating terms, 
and at the same time discredit- 
ing them before the public. A 
well-known PR man of the Sugar 
Lobby is perhaps today the most 
active figure on the political 
stage of the UP while different 
factions continue to wrangle as 
to who should be the Chief 
Minister. 

The degeneration of the level 
of political calibre today is- 
brought out very clearly when 
Sri T.T. Krishnamachari blandly 
suggested that Srj Karunanidhi 
could be persuaded to join the 
Congress and be a competent 
Minister. This only shows that 
unbridled corruption is no longer 
regarded in Congress ethics— 
-at least of the brand which TTK 
might like to promote—as a lia- 
bility in political life. 


ii would, however, be a mistake 
to throw the entire responsi- 
bility for this grotesque anomaly 
in the present Indian situation— 
between promises and perfor- 
mance—on Smt Gandhi and her 
party. the Left in the country 
has also to bear the responsibility 
for this dangerous situation 
which has the potentialities of 
developing into a major national 
crisis. 

With the advance in mass 
consciousness, the ruling party 
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has had to take recourse to a 
radical progamme to retain its 
popularity before the electorate. 
In such a situation the Left 
cannot afford to be only an in- 
fantile critic of the Government. 


‘It has to grow out of its boy- 


scout stage and show signs of 
maturity in  concretising its 
policy stand in terms of specific 
activity. 

The grand opportunity offered 
to the Left by the successive 
defeats of Reaction in frontal 
challenge in the last few years’ 
cannot last for ever. This isa 
time when the Left could dig 
itself into the masses on a ver 
wide scale and show its strength 
by carrying forward the accepted 
policies into the sphere of imple- 
mentation. It is only the genera- 
tion of this strength born out of 
its abiding links with the masses 
that the Left can, ina unique 
situation as prevails in India 
today, force the pace of develop- 
ments along the road which can 
lead to social transformation. 

If the Congress is inactive or 
engaged in counter-productive 
politicking, the Left has to act as 
the catalyst of the Indian revol- 
ution. A Congress Chief Minister 
in a moment of irresponsible 
levity had attacked the Com- 
munists as the tail of the Con- 
gress; in reality, it is the Left 
which has to act as the mahout 
of this huge and flabby elephant 
that the Congress happens to be. 
If there is directionless drift on 
on the part of the Congress leader- 
ship, it is for the Left to take it 
forward not through confron- 


tation but through active involve- 
ment, reminding the Congress of 
the dire consequences if it fails 
to live up to its promises. 

Its is only through such a 
perspective that the Left can 
force the pace of development 
inside the Congress also; reac- 
tionaries could be concerned and 
forced to quit by the Congress 
masses provided the Left outside 
initiates mass action for the 
implementation of radical policies 
and sends out to the Congress 
masses the call to joint it. 

The disarray in the Left and 
its inability so far to bring 
about the unity of all progressive 
forces including the large sections 
inside the Congress opposed to 
Reaction, constitute the main 
impediment towards the com- 
pletion of the Indian Revolution. 
This can be achieved neither by 
building an anti-Congress front 
as the Socialists and the CPM 
seem to think, nor by the Left per- 
mitting the Congress leadership to 
continue in its present stance of 
dangerous drift which provides 
the biggest opening for Reaction 
to consolidate itself. To take the 
Congress masses forward along 
the road promised by the 
Congress leadership in its formal 
commitments to the nation—it is 
this which provides the lever for 
a breakthrough from the present 
state of apparent stagnation. 

Out of the misty twilight must 
come the first streaks of a clear 
dawn. 
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Industrial 
Policy: 

Is a 
Revision 
Necessary? 


H. K. PARANJAPE 


T# difficulties faced by the 
Indian economy, especially 
those on the industrial front, are 
blamed by many commentators 
on the industrial policy adopted 
by the Government in 1969-70— 
formally, through the Industrial 
Licensing Policy adumbrated in 
February, 1970. It is said that it is 
that policy—and the Dutt 
Committee which largely provided 
that basic framework for that 
policy—which are tobe blamed 
for the present malaise. It is also 
said that the policy was over- 


Dr Paranjape is a Member of the 
Monopolies and Restricted -Trade 
Practices Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India. The views expressed 
in this article are the author’s 
personal. 3 
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` ideological, impractical, and that 


its pursuit has led to stagnation in 
industrial growth and the poor 
industrial production. That the 
latter is far more related to 
special difficulties such as 
shortages of basic materials like 
steel, and essential supplies like 
power—shortages unrelated to 
the new policies—is convenien- 
tly overlooked. It would, how- 
ever, be useful to examine how 
far the new policy can be held to 
be really responsible for the 
present difficulties. 

What was attempted in 1969-70 
after the Congress Split was 
essentially a reversion to the 
basic policy laid down in 1956. 
Of course, like many policy state- 
ments made by Indian leadership, 
the 1956 Industrial Policy State- 
ment was also almost delibera- 
tely obfuscated. 

But it should not be overlooked 
that it was part of a whole pac- 
kage—the Plan-frame of Prof 
Mahalanobis with its emphasis on 


heavy industry and large Plan 


outlays, nationalisation of the 
Imperial Bank and Life Insu- 
rance, and the Kaldor proposals 
for tax reform. The leadership 
abandoned this approach as soon 
as they faced real difficulties in 
pursuing such a policy—as indi- 
cated by the foreign exchange 
crisis of 1957. 

Then followed the drift that 
continued right till 1969—reli- 
ance mainly on foreign aid to 
finance development, use of 
PL480 .to feed people and also 
to rajse rupee resources, almost 
unrestricted entry to foreign capi- 
tal and foreign collaboration, and 
maximum assistance to Big Busi- 
ness to grow. The feeling that 
this drift was leading the country 
astray grew right from 1960—as 
indicated by Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
famous question, “What happens 
to the increasing income and 
wealth?”’—and led to the appoint- 
ment of the (Mahalanobis) Com- 
mittee on the Distribution of 
Income and Weath. 

This report, followed by those 
of the Monopolies Enquiry Com- 
mission, Prof. R. K. Hazari and 
the Dutt Committees, provided 
enough material to indict the 
manner in which the policy had 
been abandoned in practice. The 
wide gap between socialist pro- 


fessions and pro-capitalist prac- 
tice was certainly a factor in the 
setback faced by the ruling party 
in 1967. ) 

The Congress split gave an 
oppert to the dissatisfied 
radicals to rally together around 
Smt Indira Gandhi. She repre- 
sented the popular upsurge for a 
change and therefore carried 
everything before her—to the 
stupefaction of the Establishment 
in all fields—politics and bureau- 
cracy as well as business. 

The industrial policy adopted 
in the aftermath of the Congress 
Split has to be seen in this pers- 
pective. There was a clear logic 
behind the various complemen- 
tary measures taken. The con- 
centration of economic power in 
the hands of the Larger Houses 
had increased, was increasing and 
had to be curbed. This was to be 
done both by encouraging new 
entrepreneurs and by breaking 
the historically build-up conglo- 
merates of industrial empires 
controlled by Big Business fami- 
lies. The Monopolies Act had 
a provision for the latter purpose. 

e former was to be achieved 
through the new industrial licens- 
ing policy, the credit policy of 
the nationalised banks and that 
of the public financial institu- 
tions. It was realised that core 
industries and those requiring 
heavy investments could not be 
developed by new entrepreneurs; 
the existing Large Companies 
belonging to the Larger Houses 
would have to be used for such 
development. 

But the answer to the dilemma 
was the Joint Sector. When such 
developments were permitted to 
be undertaken by Large House 
companies, steps were to be 
taken to bring these companies 
into the Joint Sector. This could 
be done by converting institu- 
tional loans into equity. The 
Dutt Committee had suggested 
this measure both as a surgical 
instrument to convert existing 
Large Companies into Joint Sector 
Units and as a built-in device to 
prevent private industrial empires 
in the future. The Joint Sector, 
according to the Dutt Committee, 
was to be one where the State, 
making use of the equity held by 
the public financial institutions, 
would play an active role in 
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. guiding the management of the 
units. The Monopolies Act 
(Sections 21 and 22) could also 
be used for this purpose. 

When this was being done, 
many detailed regulatory instru- 
ments could be abolished. The 
Dutt Committee had suggested 
delicensing for projects below 
Rs one crore, and ‘free’ licensing 
for those below Rs five crores, 
except for keeping Larger Houses 
and foreign companies out of 
these fields. The creterion of 
capacities in unnecessary luxury 
or import in‘ensive industries 
was to be avoided by using long 
term ‘bans’, with excess profits 
of existing units being mopped up 
through excises. The basic app- 
roach obviously was to eliminate 
discretionary regulations as much 
as possible so as to reduce corrup- 
tion and delays, and to permit 
market forces to operate to the 
maximum extent except in large 
projects where discreet decisions 
were anyway unavoidable. 

_It is necessary to lay stress on 
this basic logic of the policy pac- 
kage bacause it is made out by 
some commentators that the 1969- 
70 approach was not based on any 
economic logic. In a recent paper, 
for example, it has been stated 
almost as a new discovery that 


- 


‘monopoly’ has to be related to a_ 


product, and not to a person or 
a family. This was well-recognised 
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in the distinction which the 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission 
made between Product monopoly 
and Country-monopoly, the 
latter being related to what is 
otherwise called cancentration of 
economic power. The approach 
was not to allow important and 
potentially competent industrial 
units under the Larger Houses to 
stagnate, but to delink them 
from the Larger Houses, bring 
them into the Joint Sector and 
use them as the nuclei for future 
growth in the core and heavy 
investment sectors. 

In retrospect, it is clear that 
this policy package never gota 
chance of being effectively imple- 
mented. There was not much 
improvement in the post-split 
period in the matter of ideological 
clarity While much lip-serive to 
Socialism and Garibi Hatao was 
paid, little attempt was made to 
change the policy-making exe- 
cuting instruments so as to give 
the necessary new direction to 
economic policy. 

The Planning Commission’s 
disbelief in the new industrial 
approach was amply indicated in 
the Fourth Plan document. The 
financial institutions hardly 
changed their approach, and no 
effective steps have been taken in 
the last three years to carry out 
the tasks implied in the concept 
of the Joint Sector. Industrial 
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licensing policy was so imple- 
mented that, even in the core and 
heavy investment sectors, new 
entrepreneurs or State Develop- 
ment Corporations—both without 
any genuine capability—were 
given letters of intent with the 
inevitable result that little pro- 
gress was achieved in creating 
the proposed capacities. 

No steps were taken to delink 
existing key companies from the 
Larger Houses and to convert 
them into Joint Sector units. 
All that was done was that some 


` of their expansion proposals were 


either delayed or rejected. The 
MRTP Act, though it has been 
in force for over three years, has 
been so implemented that there 
is little achievement to its credit. 
Except in a few cases, the ap- 
provals granted under the MRTP 
Act and the conditions imposed 
have hardly made a difference 
to what the normal working of 
industrial licensing would have 
probably achieved. The provi- 
sions for breakup of the Larger 
houses have not been at all 
invoked during this period. 

Thus, the policy package of 
1969-70 has not been effectively 
implemented. The result is that 
there is little to show for the 
policy at the end of three years. 
Larger Houses remain not only 
untouched but have grown 
further. Developments which 
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might not otherwise have received 
support have been permitted 
under schemes such as ‘diversifi- 
cation’ and special permissions 


under the ‘Task Force’. Luxuy, 


production has been permitted 
to develop, as no ‘bans’ on a 
long-term basis have been impos- 
ed, and many of these units are 
uneconomic, inefficient, and thus 
incapable of- effective export-ori- 
entation. There is no real Joint 
Sector, and the capability of the 
public financial institutions to 
effectively participate in manage- 
ment of key undertakings in 
which they hold a large share of 
equity has hardly increased. 
Meanwhile, industrial growth 
has received a setback. As could 
be expected, the thoughtless 
distribution of licenses for diffi- 
cult developments to inexperien- 
ced individuals and State Corpo- 
rations has achieved nothing, and 
development of key industries 


such as cement and paper has 
been held back. 

All this is being laid now at 
the door of the 1969-70 policy 
package by an interested lobby 
and understanding commentators. 
The Establishment is only too 
willing to go back to the old days 
of wide entry to foreign capital, 
large-scale foreign aid, and in- 
creasing patronage to Big Busi- 
ness. Industrial licensing and 
other regulatory powers can conti- 


nue undisturbed. Big Business has , 


never found these regulations too 
troublesome. That was the find- 
ing of the 
That is why it suggested measures 
which would bring about struc- 
tural changes in the ownership 
and control of industry. 

It is obvious that there is much 
pressure in favour of the policy of 
1969-70 being reversed—without 
of course clearly saying so, in fact 
continuing to pay lip-service to 
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socialism as always. 

The danger in this is the failure 
to see that 1973 is not 1958. The 
abandonment of the 1956 policy 
package appeared then to be an 
easy way-out—the World Bank 
began its Consortium approach, 
and bilateral aid and foreign 
capital also became available in 
a big way. Things appeared rosy 
for a little while, difficulties were 
postponed and costs of the new. 
approach began to be felt in 
economic and political terms 
only by 1966-67. i 

The position is different now. 
Even an open welcome to foreign 
capital is unlikely to lead to a 
large movement of such capital to 
this country; as long as India 
continues to be a real democracy, 
and aims to remain fully indepen- 
dent and self-reliant, foreign 


-capital cannot find it as attrac- 


tive as some other semi-colonial 
countries. 


There are many claimants to 


international aid, and donor ~ 


countries are far less interested. 
Internally, unrestricted freedom 
to Big Business to expand and 
‘to the elite to improve their con- 
sumption will sharply come up 
against a far more conscious 
urban working class. With 
such a policy revision, the 
lack- of discipline, low pro- 
ductivity and constant break- 
downs in basic utilities like 
transport and power which have 

me endemic in industry in 
the last few years, will not only 
continue but increase in intensity, 
and the elite groups—whether in 
politics, business or administra- 
tion—will find that they have no 
means to stop this erosion in 
industrial production. 

Thus, the changes in industrial 
policy that are being proposed 
will not only fail to resolve the 
basic contradictions in our system 
but will not even postpone the 
evil day for long. Unless our 
leadership is resigned to a feeling 


i of ‘After me, the deluge’, it is 


high time they sought more basic 
remedies, i 

To sum up, the policy package 
of 1969-70 has not failed; it has 
not even been given an honest 
trial. It is time the eadership 
came to grips with the problems 
of genuinely implementing it. 
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Strategy 
to 

Avert 
Disaster ` 


M. D. NALAPAT 


HEN the political analyst 

points, to events taking place 
in other countries asa warning 
to those in power at home, the 
response is usually, “our country 
is unique and what happens in 
other parts of the world will not 
happen here”. 

That would possibly be true if 
each country were heremetically 
sealed within its own borders. 
But this is not the case. Concepts 
that have been evolved and put 
into practice in other countries 
get familiar in our own. And 
there may exist a group of people 
willing to put these concepts into 
practice. í 

Brazil, Indonesia, Chile. Three 
countries with the common 
-attributes that: they are each 
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significant countries; there were 
democratic, populist regimes in 
all three, headed by Goulart, 
Sockarno and Allende respecti- 
vely; the regimes, while striving 
to better the lot of the poor (in 
psychological jargon, the ‘‘disin- 
herited” class), had not pulled 
down the privileges of the rich; 
and each such regime was over- 
thrown and replaced by a fascist 
dictatorship that ushered in a 
policy of massacring the leftists 
and repressing the poor. 

Most of the potential or actual 
shock troops of fascism come 
from the middle class—a broad 
spectrum that embraces profes- 
sionals, white-collar employees 
and workmen in skilled trades. 
In the rural areas it embraces 


these groups as well as the 
middle peasant. 
These ‘shock troops’? are 


deeply involved in and are there- 
fore highly sensitive to the feel- 
ings of their class. The myths 
and beliefs of this class get em- 
bedded in their minds. And 
ripples of discontent felt by the 
class get transmitted to them. 

In the present Indian situation 
the organized Left forces (that 
is, the trade union leadership,- 
political cadres, active sympathi- 
gers, etc) are weak. The masses 
are, even though slowly, shedding 
their political illiteracy and are 
becoming conscious of their own 
power. But the links binding the 
organised Left to the masses are 
not yet strong. It is true that in 
certain vanguard States, such as 


Kerala and West Bengal, dedica- . 


ted cadres have to an extent won 
the trust of the masses and can 
count on their cooperation. But 
this is hardly the case elsewhere. 
For example, in Bombay the vast 
bulk of the Marathi-speaking 
workers gathered under the 
CITU banner support not the 
CPM in the elections but the 
fascistic Shiv Sena. In States 
such as Bihar and Orissa the con- 
dition is even worse. 

This being the case, the orga- 
nised Left will need to develop 
its links with the masses. The 
Indian heartland—U.P., Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh—will need to 
be won over. A leadership in 
close touch with the inhabitants 
of this heartland will have to 
emerge in the Left. And there 


will have to be established, at 
least in the rough and in the 
main, unity of concepts, objec- 
tives and .strategy. But all this 
is a process that will false time. 

During this time if a fascist 
regime is established it may result 
in the retardation of the socialist 
movement in India, unless 
the masses are more conscious of 
their interests and power than 
we had judged possible. In this 
eventuality, the masses will with 
a critical minimum of leader- 
ship (a large part of it spontane- 
ously arising from the circums- 
tances) act against their 
oppressors. But if the masses are 
not conscious enough for this, 
the fascists will, as in Indonesia, 
have a cake-walk over the orga- 
nised Left and will destroy large 
segments of it; a measure that 
will diminish sharply the possi- 
bility of full socialist takeover of 
power in the near future—that is 
within ten years. We have the 
First Russian Revolution (of 
1905) before us. It failed because 
the organised Left lacked what 
Stalin called ‘‘transmission belts”? 
linking it to the masses, to carry 
socialist concepts and strategy to 
them. Lenin rectified this lack 
and the Bolsheviks were ready 
in 1917 to seize state power. 
The problem of building up these 
“transmission belts” will become 
rather more complicated should 
there be a total fascist takeover 
of State power. 

If it were only money that 
were needed for the engineering - 
of this fascist coup then it would 
have happened quite some time, 
ago. But events have discredited 
the thesis that what counts in 
elections is money and organisa- 
tion, and that if one has both 
there is no need to resort to 
populist measures to win politi- 
cal support. This thesis assumes 
a very low level of mass consci- 
ousness, a level that has been 
exceeded ‘substantially by now; 
which is why the theory has fail- 
ed and it is now being recognized 
that populist measures are essen- 
tial to win political support. 

In the complex that aggregates 
into what is known as ‘“‘political 
support”, the middle classes (as 
defined ee play the keystone 
role. This class, thanks to (a) 
the spread of education (5) the 
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geowth of towns and (c) the 
development of industry and 
trade, has expanded sharply 
during the past few decades. 
From the standpoint of “getting 
things done’’ in the country, this 
is the vital class because it is on 
the members of this class that has 
fallen the practical responsibility 
of making things work. They 
are the cogs that fill almost all 
the slots in the administrative, 
trade, industrial, professional and 
educational machine. 

Unless the Government in 
power enjoys the confidence and 
faith of this class, it cannot 
successfully function in a demo- 
‘crative way. Its exhortations 
will be inheeded. There will 
be no response to calls for 
increasing productivity or for 


toning up the administrative’ 


machine. It will not be possible 
to avert “‘economistic” strikes in 
key economic sectors such as 
Transport or Banking. Eventually 
the situation will become so 
anarchic, and the democratic 
Government so obviously power- 
less, that the way will be facilita- 
ted for a full takeover of power 
by either the fascists or the 
Left, who will win depending on 
their relative strengths and on 
the general political situation. 

The situation now is that middle 
classes are rapidly losing faith in 
the present Government. The 
frustrations generated by job- 
lessness for its sons and rising 
` prices for its family as a whole 
have bred a hatred towards the 
administrative machine. And it is 
no longer possible to take shelter 
behind the ‘‘bureaucrats’’. The 
politicians have been by and 
large, identified as part of the 
bureaucracy. 

The significance of this trend 
on our efforts at creating a 
planned economy is clear. This 
planning cannot work unless it 
secures middle-class confidence 
and cooperation, And this class 
is losing confidence in the 
planners and is therefore increa- 
singly refusing to cooperate wjth 
them. A trend that should it 
persist, will for the present govern- 
ment lead to disaster. 

It is time therefore for a repi- 
tition of the Prime Minister’s 
brilliant political performance 
of 1969. Inability to repeat this 
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" “Trusteeship”. 


performance, will result -in her 
going the Goulart or Allende 
way; as the so-called ‘‘anarchial 
conditions” spread, the economic 
conditions of the middle and 
lower classes worsens and the top 
crust of the country—the feuda- 
lists and the ‘monopolists— 
burgeon in strength and influence. 

The monopoly bourgoisie is 
adopting a brilliant stopgap 
strategy at present—abstaining 
from attacks on Government 
leaders, corrupting as many of 
them as it can, and subverting 
their faith in socialism through 
propaganda coups such as the 
Maruti Limited. If the Govern- 
ment walks into the trap prepar- 
ed by the monopoly bourgeoisie 
it will have sealed its own fate. 

This is because relations be- 
tween the monopoly bourgeoisie 
and the true pivot of the present 
political power, that is, the middle 
classes, is deteriorating. 1973 is 
not 1947, and no longer are the 
middle classes prepared to act 
as the camp-followers of the 
monopoly bourgeoisie under the 
label of vague concepts such as 
The middle 
classes have detected their enemy 
in the monopoly bourgeoisie, and 
their hatred towards the Govern- 
ment increases pari passu with 
their behalf that the Government 
is a creature of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. 

Because of this, the monopoly 
bourgeoisie has been forced some- 
times to accept passive roles; it 
has been forced to give its 
political instruments a religious 
(for instance, the Jan Sangh) or 
revivalist (for instance, the Shive 
Sena) tinge, it has been forced 
into the exercise of power 
“through the back door” that is 
through corrupting the existing 
executive elite rather than 
replacing it with its own sons. 

It resents this lessening of its 
outward influence, a lessening 
caused by its own characteristics, 
which are repugnant to Indian 
conditions. 

For the monopoly bourgeoisie 
of India are also camp followers— 
camp followers of the alien elite, 
whom they slavishly adore and 
whose cultural patterns they 
eagerly adopt. It lacks confidence 
in the country and in itself, It 
will not dare to produce even 


safety pins and PVC footwear 
without ushing under the umb- 
rella of an alien collaborator. It 
feels insecure in the presence of 
honesty, knowing that its own 
self-interest is bound up with dis- 
honesty. It therefore attempts to 
corrupt as large a slice of the 
political and administrative elite 
as it can. And it works to spread 
its bastard culture to other sec- 
tions of society. 

This is a parasite class without 
any productive function. Having 
corrupted itself, it is now out to 
corrupt ‘and sebjugate society in 
general. 

But it is itself a highly vulner- 
able class ‘because there is no 
organic link between it and the 
ruling party, in large part owing 
to the smallness of its number. It 
would be virtually impossible to 
get the Congress per se to go 
against the interests of the pros- 
perous peasantry, because in 
many, if not most, areas the 
prosperous peasantry. is the Con- 
gtess. There is thus_a relation of 
blood between the Congress and 
the prosperous peasantry, whereas 
between the Congress and the 
monopoly bourgeoisie is only the 
non-organic relation of money. 

The significance of this that an 
attack on the monopoly bour- 
geoisie would not per se militate 
against the feelings of a sub- 
stantial chunk of the Congress 
cadre, as would, for example, an 
attack on the prosperous peasan- 
try. It isin view of the ‘‘inor- 
ganic” nature of the links of the 
monopoly burgeoisie with the 
ruling party that it has been 
singled out for special analysis 
here. Had there been-an organic 
link, action against it would have 
been extremely difficult, irrespec- 
tive of the political imperatives. 

We therefore have in the mono- 
poly bourgeoisiea class that 
simultaneously (a) is hated by the 
middle classes (b) lacks an or- 
ganic link with the ruling party, 
and (c) is from a productivity 
angle, _— functionless and 


This significance of (a) is that 
an attack on this class will be 
well liked by the middle 
class. The significance of (b) is 
that such an attack will not play 
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The 
Ideological 
Challenge 


D. P. DHAR 


Ov inheritance is rich and complex. But our 
tasks are manifold too; moreover, they arise in 
an environment of rapid: scientific, technological, 

political and social change. , 

' Even in our society which some people say is 
changing very slowly indeed, the rate and direction 
of change have no historica! parallel. The world 
outside is in the same state of flux. What appeared 
to be certain and enduring only a generation ago, 
now seems to have been an aside in history. But 
attitudes, analyses, and understandings which were 
appropriate to periods of barely perceptible change 
survive, not only in India but also elsewhere. This 
comes in the way of working towards a pattern of 
living that preserves a balance between the past and 
the present, between the old and the new, and 
between what is and what is to come. 

We live in an age of tension and turmoil. Much 
of what we would like to discard or modify, 
persists and exerts a pull on our thought and action. 
We do not live wholly in the old sprawling house 
of our’ mind and spirit. Daily we are adding new 
bits to it. As each new bit is completed, we feel 
proud of our handiwork. We move into the room 
we have constructed and think about what is to be 


This contribution from the Union Minister for Planning is 
reproduced from his Convocation Address before the Univer- 
sity of Bombay on October 13, 1973. 
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done next. However, there is something in the way 
the new structure is going up that disturbs us. We 
do not feel quite comfortable with what has come 
up, though what has come up is still only a frag- 
ment of the whole. We do not quite see how the 
emerging structure will harmonise with the old one, 
parts of which are crumbling. So at times we 
wonder whether we are going about our task the 
right way, whether our speed of construction is 
adequate and whether we have demolished all that 
needed to be demolished before putting up the new 
portions. 

These are not abstract problems. £ hey confront 
us, you and me, at every step. Action in the present 
will flow from the way we look at them. In turn 
the action that we take now will determine 
what we will or can do in the future. Therefore it 
becomes important for us, now and then, to stand 
outside of the stream of action in order to see the 
direction of its movement; and to relate ourselves 
to that movement from the point of view of regula- 
ting it in the direction of our choice. The universities 
have to perform this function continuously. To the 
extent this function is not performed or it is perfor- 
med inadequately, our progress will be slow. It may 
be useful, then, to explore some aspects of this 
fundamental relationship between the university and 
the social order we are trying to build. 

When we look at the lives and works of men who 
gave to the University its distinctive character, we 
are immediately struck by one recurring feature. For 
them knowledge was not a cloistered virtue; it was 
nota private adornment. In them and through 
them the world of knowledge and the world 
of action met and constantly enriched each 
other. It was thus that the university in India 
underwent a strange metamorphosis. Starting as an 
institution designed to train upper class Indians who 
would be Western or rather Victorian in their dress, 
manners, speech, habits and culture, it was gradu- 
ally transformed into something that related, how- 
ever imperfectly, to the Indian reality. The impover- 
ished peasantry impinged on its consciousness. The 
University began to concern itself with the problems 
thrown up by India’s painful encounter with the 
West, 

True, the transformation was not as complete or 
as thoroughgoing as one would have wished. The 
University system retained, and continues to retain, 
a good part of the whole complex of values, ideas, 
attitudes and rituals inherent in a colonial economy. 
We are all witnesses to the consequences, in inde- 
pendent India, of the partial nature of this transfor- 
mation. But the point Iam making is a different 
one. It is that the University, with all its weaknes- 
ses, had gradually become one of India’s major 
instruments with which she was to confront the 
modern age. 

This confrontation was the seed bed of the 
flowering of the Indian Renaissance. It seems so 
long ago that India’s mind experienced the thrill 
and the excitement of entering the modern era. In 
reality it was barely one hundred and fifty years ago 
that a few brave spirits dared to think afresh. They 
initiated an intellectual and cultural movement that 
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fepared our people to accept science and techno- 
ae to break their long isolation from the wider 
world and to re-examine the foundations of their 
social existence. From Rammohun Roy to 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the story is one of intense 
questioning, of a critical scrutiny of all ideas, values 
and institutions that had governed Indian life down 
the ages and of a creative adaptation to change. 

This was something new, because it was not an 
attempt to purge a basically sound tradition of its 
evil features. No, the tradition itself was challenged 
at its most vital point. History, and movement in 
history, entered India’s consciousness in a way that 
altered the inherited ways of Perch en and action. 
The Renaissance brought about a revolutionary 
change in our social consciousness. It implanted the 
idea that the conditions of human beings can be 
improved through application of human rationality, 
of which science and technology are products. Of 


course the beginnings were confused, and this is not. 


surprising. All great historical movements have 
complex origins. But despite the apparent contradic- 
tions reflected in diverse manifestations of the 
movement, the broad cluster of ideas rooted in 
rationalism and in the key role of modern social 
and economic forces remained as the uniting thread. 

The Universities were a part of this creative 
ferment in society. They made an important contri- 
bution to the growth and development of this new 
consciousness. Their great scholars were active 
participants in the intellectual and cultural move- 
ment. No matter what profession they pursued, the 
men and women produced by the universities sought 
consciously to cast Indian thought and sensibility 
and action into the modern mould. No doubt there 
were great figures outside the University—Ram- 
mohun Roy and Rabindranath Tagore come to 
mind instantly—but the leaven of the new age 
worked most effectively through the new centres of 
learning. And so the scientific outlook and the 
rational, humanistic values were being gradually 
assimilated by the social elite of a traditional 
society. This was our response to the humiliation of 
colonial domination. It was a response of a radically 
different nature from that of 1857 when India 
sought a return to the past. 

Naturally the men of the Renaissance did not 
write on a blank sheet of paper. No generation, 
however brilliant, ever does. The tradition of 
millennia of our history coloured their striving as 
it does our striving today. But the important thing 
was that the past was being discovered and interpre- 
ted to throw light on the present and to prepare the 
ground for the future. The tension between an 
assumed golden age in the past and the reality of 
the melancholy present produced not a new ethic of 
contemplation, but an ethic of action. Politics, 
social structure, art, religion, music, literature and 
philosophy, all manifested the quest for the new 
society and the new man. Nationalism, a modern 
scientific social and economic order, democracy and 
representative institutions, individual liberty and 
equality before the law—these were the main consti- 
tuents of the new vision of man and society. With 
the help of these modern values and institutions, 
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indian society seemed, for some time, to make a 
strenuous effort to overcome the stagnation of the 
past. " 

But the dynamic impulse in society, in whose 
shaping the Universities had played such a leading 
role, soon began to ebb. In the first two decades of 
the Twentieth, Century, the exhaustion of the spirit 
of the Renaissance was all too obvious. Why did the 
bold promise of the Nineteenth Century remain 
confined to a narrow segment of society instead of 
capturing the imagination of the Indian people as a 
whole? It is important to look into this question, 
because it has a great bearing on the contemporary 
developments. 

The answer is to be sought in the response of the 
social elite to the developing situation under the 
colonial rule. Colonialism had destroyed, to a great 
extent, the framework of the old social order. In 
particular the union between agriculture and industry 
had been sundered. The consequence was the 
increasing poverty of the masses. At the same time 
some elements of the modern order were being 
gradually introduced. The two trends grew side by 
side, with hardly any significant interaction. The 
middle class elite, which had pioneered the new 
movement of ideas, found itself unable to bridge the 
gulf between the new social and economic order and 
the vast peasant masses. The ideas and institutions 
it had fostered found little, if any, support from the 
broad masses. Deprived of the vital stimulus of 
contact with the masses, the movement decayed. 

The middle class withdrew into itself and found 
entertainment in sectarian conflicts between different 
religious societies and organisations that had, at 
one time, spearheaded change, but were now simply 
shadowy creatures, devoid of any animating 
principle. The sharp discontinuities and conflicts, 
which had been boldly faced at an earlier period, 
now provided an opportunity for constructing a 
metaphysics of evasion. In a supreme exercise of 
Brahmanical subtlety all change was reconciled 
with the heritage of the past. Conflict was localised 
in a very limited area of social experience. Science, 
democracy, even socialism were shown to have 
evolved mysteriously out of the hoary past. Every- 
thing was made compatible with the tradition. The 
cutting edge of modernity was blunted. The stream 
of Renaissance, in a career of scarce hundred years, 
had run into the desert sands of feeble mysticism. 

The masses were not in this picture at all. They 
had been left to grapple with the disturbing problems 
of social and economic change with the help of 
revivalist religious movements. It was not their 
fault. The fault was that of the social elite which 
could not break out of its narrow confines. It had 
done useful work but it was unable to provide a 
wider ideological framwork of socjal action. 

This ideological framework was provided by 
Mahatama Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. With 
them, the broad masses of India enter the stage of 
history. Immobility gives way to dynamic action. 
The many different and conflicting strands of 
thought and feeling fashioned in the preceding stage 
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The issue of generalists versus specialists, more specifically 
identified as bureaucrats versus technocrats, has led to a nation- 
wide debate: which of the two should be rated Aigher in India’s 
administrative system to achieve accepted national goals in the 
given circumstances? The universally accepted concept that the 
administration in a developing country must -rest on these two 
functioning harmoniously, in cooperation with each other, for the 
common good, has suffered considerably with the tremendous 
advancement of science and technology. This, in turn, has raised 
serious questioning of the role of modern sceince and technology 
which have acquired tremendous sophistication, unmindfal of their 
content, purpose and aim. In terms of India’s administrative 
system, this fear has been expressed as technocrats’ “soulless” 
approach without taking into account the human factor and the 
socio-political interaction on a developing -society. This is an issue 
which requires considerable discussion to clear the mental 
cobwebs so that a common approach to the problem is evolved. 
The following article presents one side of the debate. Mainstream 
will be happy to publish the. views of its readers on this very 
-~ important issue affecting not only India’s administrative system, 


but also the country’s productive capacities. 


T isan open secret today that 
the Indian bureaucratic 
machine—the tool with which 
dynamic changes are sought to 
be made in the country—is tot- 
ally unsuited for the stupendous 
task it is faced with. 

Not only is it by tradition, 
training and orientation elitist 
in conception but at the moment 
it is riven with deep inter-service 
rivalries and arttagonisms which 
are diverting the attention of 
the various services from the 
urgent task of nation-building. 
The Third Pay Commission, 
which had been set up primarily 
to study this question, has, by 
its report, only succeeded in 
sharpening the conflict. In fact, 
for the first time the very bona 
fides of the Pay Commission have 
been questioned and it has been 
accused of bias. The minority 
report or the note of dissent 
submitted by Professor Das 
Gupta and Professor Nihar Ran- 
jan Ray has become the rallying 
point for the disaffected techno- 
logists. 

Though almost every service 
has some grudge or the other, 
the main confrontation is today 
between the generalists and the 
specialists. It is imperative that 


—Editor 


the Government take a bold and 
unequivocal decision, otherwise 
frequent strikes by the techno- 
logists would become an every- 
day occurrence. Most profession- 
als are coming round to the view 
that the Government responds 
only to the agitational approach, 
hence growing trade unionism 
in different services. 

However, while these interne- 
cine battles between different 
services are taking place, the 
state of the economy is fast 
deteriorating. The Government 
must remove the legitimate 
grievances of the technical ser- 
vices, if we have to get on with 
the urgent jobs ahead. 
`- In this context it would be 
useful to examine the charges 
made by the specialists against 
the present bureaucratic struc- 
ture. The specialists who include 
the doctors,, engineers, scientists, 
economists and various other 
disciplines, declare that the 
Indian Civil Service continues 
to work in a framework which 
has become increasingly irrele- 
vant in the context of today’s 
complex tasks. The entire Indian 
bureaucracy, by conception, is 
tule-oriented rather than result- 
oriented, and the man in 
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ascendant in the bureaucratic 
milieu is the generalist rather than 
the specialist—the man ‘who ini- 
tiates policy rather than who is 
charged with the responsibility 
of - implementing it. 

In every Ministry of the 
Government, even when it is 
technical in conception—like the 
Health and - Family Planning, 
Agriculture, Works and Housing 
or Steel—the top hierarchy com- 
prises the generalists who by 
very definition are untrained for 
that particular field and the 
specialists are there only in an 
advisory role. The planning and 
policy is thus initiated by the 
eneralists and the execution is 
eft to the specialists. 

This wholly uncalled for 
dichotomy between power and 
authority on the one side and 
responsibility on the other, has 
resulted not only.in the demora- 
lisation of technical services but 
also unrealistic planning. In 
every field the technical man is 
discriminated against and the 
generalist favoured as one who, 
untrammelled by technical bias, 
is better able to take an overall 
view of the problem. 


This, it may be noted, isa 


dangerous practice which has 
two major pitfalls. The general- 
ist forms an unnecessary barrier 
between the flow of expert advice 
to the political chief whose job 
really is to take an overall view 
of problem. The ICS secretaries’ 
usurpation of this function 
makes one of the two redundant. 
Besides, the generalist being a 
layman is not really able to 
question and evaluate the techni- 
cal advice, and hence can be 
easily misled. : 

On this issue, the views of the 
Fulton Committee (1966-68) on 
the generalist-specialist contro- 
versy in the British Civil Service, 
have great relevance to our con- 
ditions as there also the adminss- 
trative class of generalists held 
a monopoly of all top posts in 
the Government. The Commit- 
tee reported: 

“First, the service is still essen- 
tially based on the philosophy 
of the amateur (or generalist or 
all-rounder). This is most evident 
in the Administrative class which 
holds the dominant position in 
the services. The ideal adminis- 
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trator is still too often seen as 
the gifted layman who, moving 
frequently from job to job within 
the service, can take a practical 
view of any problem irrespective 
of its subject-matter in the light 
of his knowledge and experience 
of the Government machine. 
Today as the report of our 
Management Consultancy Group 
illustrates this concept has most 
damaging consequences.... 
“Frequent moves from job to 
job within the service or within 
a department give generalist 
administrators proficiency in 
operating the Government 
machine and serving Ministers 
and Parliament. But many lack 
the fully developed professiona- 
lism -that their work now 
demands, They do not develop 


„adequate knowledge in depth 


in any one aspect of the 
department’s work and frequently 
not even in the general area of 
activity in which the department 
operates. Often, they are requir- 
ed to give advice on subjects 
they do not fully grasp. 


“This has serious consequences. 


It can lead to bad policy-making, 
it prevents a fundamental evalu- 
ation of the policies being admi- 
nistered; it often leads to the 
adoption of inefficient methods 
for implementing these policies— 
methods which are sometimes 
baffling to those outside the ser- 
vice who are affected by them, 
and it obstructs the establish- 
ment of fruitful contacts with 


sources of expert advice both- 


inside and outside the service.” 

All this is equally relevant to 
India. In fact, whenever an en- 
quiry is made questioning official 
decisions, as in the Mundhra 
case or the Barauni Pipeline, etc., 
the sheer chaos behind the im- 
perturbable bureaucratic facade 
is revealed. - 

In pay, in status, in power the 
generalists—to be specific, the 
ICS and the IAS—rule supreme. 
This anachronistic bias for the 
generalist against the specialist 
has been the result of certain 
historical factors rooted in 
India’s colonial past. Ashok 
Chanda, in his book Indian Ad- 
ministration, has traced the 
genesis of the Indian administra- 
tive structure and has analysed 
the reasons for the elite status 


accorded to them. 

In India, the first concern of 
the British authorities was with 
the expansion and consolidation 
of its authority, and for this the 
Indian Civil Service was consti- 
tuted. In the beginning, the 
examination for this was held in 
England and only Englishmen 
were eligible for it. 

In fact, as he points out, the 
Civil Service or the ICS was an 
integral part of the ruling oli- 
garchy. It was hardly an execu- 
tive agency of the Government; 
it was Government itself. Des- 
pite democratisation, the psy- 
chosis of being the ruling class 
has somehow still been retained 
by IAS as a successor service. 

However, towards the end of 
nineteenth century, when the 
phase of conquest and consoli- 
dation was over, the administra- 
tive responsibilties of the Govern- 
ment had grown to embrace 
social, economic and educational 
activities. To fulfil these needs a 
number of other All-India Ser- 
vices suitably graded were sought 
to be constituted. 

At the same time the clamour 
for Indianisation of the Civil 
Services was growing. Hence, a 
Royal Commission on Public 
Services (1912-15) was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord 
Islington. The Commission was 
asked to examine and report on 
the conditions of services and the 
limitations that still existed in 
respect of the employment of 
non-Europeans. 

Exploring the possibility of 
wider employment of Indians in 
the Superior Services and the 
proper method of their recruit- 
ment, the Commission grouped 
the services under three heads: 

1. Those which, in its opinion, 
required a preponderating pro- 
portion of British officers (the 
ICS and the IPS); 

2. Those services in which it 
was thought desirable to have an ` 
admixture of both Western and 
Eastern elements, for example, 
education, military, medicine, 
telegraph, engineering, railways, 
survey of India; and 

3. The scientific and technical 
services where it held that there 
was no special reason for 
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The 
Untouchable 
who 

Work and 
Produce 


SANAT RAHA 


TH work, they produce, they 
serve, they are simple and 
unsophisticated and honest as 
part of humanity; but unfortun- 


ate as they are by birth, they are 


called and treated 
touchables. 

They do not know the differ- 
ence between pre-Independence 
Indian society and post-Indepen- 
dence society. They see the same 
Kulaks, same bargadars, same 
jotedars, same mahajans as their 


as un- 


overlords in independent India. . 


They do not know what is writt- 
en for them in the Constitution. 
They do not know what legisla- 
tions the different States and the 
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Union Government have enacted 
for them. They do not know 
what the Government spends for 
them. They do not know of the 
reports of the Commission for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes from the first to the twen- 
tieth one. 

They are in complete darkness, 
totally isolated from the demo- 
cratic set-up of the Union Repub- 
lic. They are backward as they 
were in the day of British colo- 
nial rule when “‘divide and rule” 
was the policy of the foreigners. 

They are backward economic- 
ally, culturally and socially, and 
not only backward but also 
untouchable—a status of negle- 
cted slaves, a sub-human popula- 
tion in India, a great tragedy 
of human life. They constitute 
one-fifth of India’s total popula- 
tion comprising the scheduled 
Castes and scheduled tribes, 
14.60 per cent and 6.94 per cent, 
respectively, of the total popula- 
tion. 

Largest number of untouchab- 
les are in the States shown in 
the Table 1. 

A survey conducted by a news 
agency in 1972 stated that even 
bonded labour, a kind of survi- 
tude, still persists in one form or 
the other in certain areas of 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat and Mysore. What is 
worse, instances of atrocities on 
Harijans are actually on the 
increase in the rural areas. 

The practice of untouchability 
is not confined to caste Hindus 
alone. In rural areas, other 
communities also practise it. 
The worst form of untouchabi- 
lity is still found in many States. 
From social boycott of the Hari- 
jans, denial of access to wells 
and temples, in some places they 
are not allowed to use even 


common highways. They cannot 
get barber and washermen. 
Cases of burning of Harijan 
huts, murders, persecutions, 
rapes still continue in many 
areas. Instances of Harijan 
women being stripped and bran- 
ded with red-hot iron rods in 
full view of hundreds of people 
are of recent past in some Bihar 
villages. Police, the protector of 
law, administration and peace, 
is involved in many rape cases. 
Harijan families remain unpro- 
tected both from the caste Hindus, 


other communities and the 
police. Who will then save 
them? This is the question 


today. Of the 73 per cent of 
Harijans who work in land, 
most of them are landless rural 
workers. Thirty-five per cent of 
them are without any land. 

The first awakening for the 
Harijans came under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi in 1932 
when he took up the cause of 
the Harijans and started a natio- 
nal compaign to eradicate the 
scourge of untouchability from 
the country. But what do we 
find today? In Gujarat, the abode 
of Gandhiji, 62 Harijans were 
killed in the last two and half 
years. (Mainstream, December, 
1972) 

Jawaharlal Nehru said: ‘“‘Free- 
dom must be judged by the 
freedom won for the lowest. I 
do not know how long I will 
live, but I would not have lived 
in vain if I could end casteism in 
my life” (Young India, November 
16, 1972). But, in Uttar Pradesh, 
the home State of Nehru family, 
the Chief Minister recently said 
that Harijans were paid Rs 3 a 
month and 1.6 kg of coarse 
grain a day to work on the field 
of landlords. Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, 


Table 1 


Ses 


States Scheduled castes 
Uttar Pradesh 1,85,49000 
Madhya Pradesh 54,53000 
Bihar 79,50,000 
West Bengal 88,16,000 

rissa 3310000 
Tamil Nadu 7315000 
Andhra 5774000 
Rajasthan 4075000 
Maharashtra 3 
Gujarat 1825000 


Total 





Scheduled tribes 
198000 1,8747000 
83,47000 3800000 
49,32000 12882000 
25,33000 1,1349000 
5071000 8381000 
311000 7626000 
1657000 7431000 
3125000 7200000 , 
29 5979000 
3734000 5559000 
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Bihar and Mysore can provide 
many instances of atrocities on 
the Harijans. 

The Union Minister for State 
for Home Affairs, Sri R. N. 
Mirdha, told Rajya Sabha on 
December 24, 1972, that five 
Harijans were burnt live and 
85 Harijan huts were set on fire 
during 1969-70. There were in 
all ‘1,541 cases of alleged incidents 
of atrocities on the Harijans 
during this period. These figures 
are related to the scheduled castes 
people only. In these, Madhya 
Pradesh tops the list, with 446 
incidents, followed by Gujarat 
413, Uttar Pradesh 212, Mahara- 
shtra 131, Mysore 93, and 
Orissa 65. 

On August 18, 1970, it was 
stated in Rajya Sabha that 
1,112 Harijans were murderd in 
the country during 1967 to 1969. 
Of this, 322 were in Uttar Prade- 
sh, 231 in Madhya Pradesh, 113 
in Mysore, 99 in Tamil Nadu 
-and 76 in Panjab. All these 
happened in spite of the consti- 
tutional guarantees protecting 
the untouchables and the minori- 
ties, in spite of the guidelines, 
directives and principles for 
States to administer social justice, 
in spite of the Untouchability 
(Offence) Act, 1955, in spite of 
sO many assurances given in 
Parliament and in spite so many 
declarations from the platforms 
by the leaders who often, parti- 
cularly in election time, forget 
these 

. protests against untouchability 
and make use of casfeism ‘to 
catch votes. 
’ These are strong ruling parties 
in every State, but the adminis- 
tration of justice is lacking every- 
where, particularly in respect 
of the Harijans. There were 108 
court cases against Harijans in 
Madhya Pradesh, but only in 
eight were there convictions. In 
Mysore, out of 46 cases, convic- 
tion were in 12, in Maharashtra, 
eight convictions out of 43 cases, 
in Andhra and Kerala out of 11 
cases each, there was no convic- 
tion. 

During 1970, the number of 
pending cases against Harijans 
were 474 (registered), challaned 
291, but conviction in 50 cases 
only. This is the mystery of the 
Cr. P. Code, which can punish 
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solemn declarations and . 


the innocent and release the 
criminals with the influence of 
upper class. 

The caste-ridden society is 
happy with such an Executive and 
Judiciary. Police is the basic 
factor in all such administrative 
processeses. But it has been 
found to be easy for the police 
to act in favour of the upper 
castes and vested interest, that 
is, money-bags. The MISA, 
Security Act, Defence of India 
Rules are there to suppress the 
anti-social elements; but, in 
reality, those suppressed are the 
opperessed. 


In 1932, when Gandhiji laun- 


ched the national campaign to 
eradicate untouchability from the 
country, the entire nation moved 
one step forward politically 
along with the untouchables. The 
national leaders since then only 
utilised Gandhiji’s name as cham- 
pion of Harijans without conti- 
nuing the campaign launched by 


~ him. The ruling party was satis- 


fied with formally passing some 
legislations in Parliament and 
State legislatures as follow-up 
measures. But all these measures 
proved half-hearted and failed 
to protect the down-trodden 
from the oppression of the upper 
castes. Gandhiji’s dream has 
been shattered. The Harijan 
upliftment movement launched 
by Gandhlji has been stopped. 
With the rise of class battle 
for land reforms, the landless 
Harijans are oppressed more and 
more with untouchability being 
used as the weapon against them 
by the upper class. If under the 
system of distribution of waste 
lands, or of surplus land under 
the ceiling laws any land is given 
to the Harijans, there are always 
cases of forcible occupation in 
many States. In West Bengal, 
though atrocities against Harijans 
in general are few, the jotedars 
invariably resort to atrocities 


, against Harijans and other land- 


less scheduled tribes whenever 
land is distributed to them. 

We know also that the upper 
class caste Hindus distribute 
Benami land to their own ‘‘Yes- 
men” and forcibly occupy the 
legal land of the Harijans. The 


‘Land Reforms Committees are 
‘captured by the agents of the 


vested upper class. The Bhag- 


Chas (sharecropper) Boards are 
committed to safeguard the in- 
terests of the “Babus” who are 
always found in the office of the 
Black Development Officers. 

The Additional District Magis- 
trates in charge of land revenue 
and Jand reforms invariably 
depend upon the Junior or 
Senior Land Revenue Officers 
(JLRO or SLRO). The officer 
of the JLRO is meant for those 


. who can please the institution 


with money. Weaker sections of 
the community can have no 
access to the thanas (police 


Stations) or to the office of the 


JLROs. The untouchables just 
cannot even go inside the room 
of the officers of the Govern- 
ments. Zilla Parishad, Anchal 
Parishad, Municipality—every- 
where these poor Harijans are 
treated as untouchables. 

An educated Harijan boy is 
not allowed to get a post ofa 
peon in a municipality. Such 
a Harijan boy cannot even think 
of being an employee of- the 
Municipality and sit on a chair 
by the side of one caste Hindu 
employee because of his father 
being a scavanger in the same 
Municipality (from the experience 
of the author). Everywhere this 
accident .of birth comes in the 
way of the Harijans, either in a 
crude or ina subtle forms This 
is true not only in the non-official 
and semi-official sectors but also 
in the Government institutions 
also. This is clear from the 
following: Scheduled caste 
officers as on January 1, 1971: 


State (Category per cent) 

Andhra Class I 3.6; Class II 
7.7; Class III 5; 
Class VI 10.3 

Gujarat - 1.6; 2.3; 4.8; 18.3 

Maha- 

rashtra 2.17; 2.02; 10.5; 
23.6 

Rajasthan 4.13; 5.13; 13.95; 
24.64 

Mysore 3.54; 3.6; 6.88; 
17.11 

Uttar- 

Pradesh 


2.04; NA; 5.99; 

' 6.77 

West Bengal 2.25; 3.18; 3.78; 

13. 68 as on March 


31, 1969) 
States like Kerala, Assam, 
( Continued on page 28) 
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Judicial 
Systems and 
the 
Common 
Man 


HARI SWARUP 


Ov Judicial system is the gift of history. It has 
descended on us from the British period. 

It was organised to meet the needs of that time 
and functioned successfully to maintain the social 
structure and the British rule. Its main object was 
to decide disputes pertaining to civil rights connec- 
ted with property or an office, or those.arising out 
of contracts and torts; and to maintain law and 
order by punishing the delinquents. It was orient- 
ed to adjudicate the rights of the propertied class 
and of the people with privileges. The same func- 
tional field has continued for its operation because 
the basic structure of the system has remained 
unchanged. 

But the old economic order and old social struc- 
ture of society is now in the stage of collapse, the 
vested rights of the privileged classes are losing 
ground, and the rights of the common man are 
being accepted as supreme. The forces of transition 
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are leading the country toa new socio-economic 
order in which the division of society into classes 
isnot permissible, and in which the rights of the 
common man would not be allowed to be trampled 
upon by the exploiting minority. The day has come 
when our judicial system must serve a different 
master—the Common Man. It can no longer 
ignore his rights. The question arises: ‘Whether the 
present judicial system is capable of meeting the 
challenge? 

But, before the question can be answered, the 
ground must be cleared and it should be under- 
stood as to who this “common man” is. Probably, 
the concept of “common man” can be traced to the 
day when the House of Commons was established 
in England. Members were known as ‘‘commoners”’ 
in contradistinction to the ‘“‘peers’’. A commoner 
was a person belonging to the rank of the common 
people, below the peer, who enjoyed no special 
privilege. A common man, as commonly known, 
is a person who enjoys no special privilege in 


society, and everything he has is also held by every- 


one else. He owns or possesses nothing which is 
uncommon. The concept of the term must vary 
with social conditions and be relatable to a parti- 
cular social structure. It may not be possible to 
define him, but it may be possible to analyse the 
elements that constitute him or which exclude him. 

Then, who this “common man” of modern India 
is? Is he then the man who enjoys no privileges or 
the man who owns no property, or the man who 
has received no education, or the man whose in- 
come falls below the living wage? Probably each 
such person will fall in the group, but may not by 
itself constitute the whole class. He is at least not 
the man who may sit on a public dais or speak at 
a mike, or be expected to address an audience. He 
is probably the man who lives and sleeps on the 
pavement or in the basement and not in fashiona- 
ble apartments, who eats at some off-side stall and 
not in a posh hotel or restaurant. In short, he 
represents the have-nots as against the haves, non- 
privileged, as against the privileged, and the 
illiterate as against the educated. He must be a man 
who commonly exists, who forms the vast majority 
of population, and can be seen in the crowd, in the 
forsaken street or in a public thoroughfare. 

How is the present judicial system serving this 
‘common man? 

Civil jurisdiction is possibly not meant for him. 
From the very nature of things, he is not the man 
who stands to lose any property or privilege for the 
saving of which he may require judicial assistance. He 
has obviously no enforceable civil rights. Whatever 
he has, is normally too trivial for the courts to take 
cognisance of. The judicial machinery concerning 
the civil rights has no use for him. It, in reality, is 
meant only for the privileged class, the class having 
property rights. The system has nothing to offer to 
the common man who belongs to the other stratum 
of society, the stratum which includes everyone 
except the privileged few. 

The common man is again not a man whose 
pocket is picked, but the man who picks the pocket; 
not the man whose house is burgled, but the man 
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who burgles it; not the man who normally lodges 
the FIR but against whom it is lodged. Common 
man. ís generally the accused. He is the man who 
becomes a thief or economic delinquent because 
the society refuses him all education and knowledge, 
and fails to provide to him any productive employ- 
ment. He is the social outcast. He stands against 
the existing social order and satisfies his resentment 
by doing acts that disrupt the socio-economic 
machinery. He tries to wreck the social structure. 

How docs the criminal jurisdiction deal with 
him? The procedure of the judicial system, it must 
be Foni ai, is far from satisfactory. The investiga- 
ting process, which leads to proceedings in court, 
is outdated, outmoded, cumbersome, and generally 
does not yield correct results. This is evident from 
the fact that a good majority of prosecutions end 
in acquittals. The prolonged procedure in courts, 
beyond causing harassment to the accused, deprives 
him of whatever he has, and rendera him a destitute. 
Even if he secures acquittal, there is no adequate 
provision to compensate him for the injury he 
suffers because of the abortive and infructuous 
prosecutions. In the proceedings the judicial 
machinery feels powerless to undo the wrong. 

Even those whom the courts convict do not get 
any reformatory treatment. Imprisonment does not 
make the delinquent a better man. He continues to 
remain unsuitable for the society. Indian judicial 
system is not so framed, and is not armed with 
means to inflict reformatory punishment. It can 
only condemn the common man, and do nothing to 
make him become a better citizen. 

Indian judicial system performs no educative 
function. It has no specific machinery to educate 
the common man; the trials make the people no 
wiser, nor do they make them realise that laws exist 
far their benefit, and the obedience of law is for the 
common good of all the people. 

The common man is also-not always the oppres- 
sor. Common man is normally the oppressed. It is 
not the “common man” who mixes water in milk, 
who adds poison in mustard oil, sells distilled water 
for penicillin and adulterates all kinds of edibles 
and goods meant for the common man’s consump- 
tion. It is again not the common man who sends 
underground the stocks of wheat, kerosene oil and 
everything that the common man needs. It is again 
not the common man who carries on the black- 
market and deals in black-money. It is not the 
common man who evades tax and cheats the 
Government. All these acts ultimately affect the 
common man, and inthe end it is he who suffers. 
The country’s economy is disturbed by the crimes of 
the “uncommon man”, and as a result the common 
man continues to remain at the same low economic 
level where he was. 

How does our judicial system deal with such 
criminals? Does it succeed in giving to the common 
man what is his due? In all such cases, against the 
public prosecutor are pitched the best legal brains 
of the country, the best evidence remains concealed 
with the guilty or his associates; under law he is 
not obliged to explain his actions or disclose any 
incriminating material, and remains protected under 
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cover of the hackneyed theory of the accused’s 
innocence. I need not elaborate the matter further, 
it is enough to accept that our judicial system is 
not comprehensive enough to deal with these un- 
common common man, these new enemies of the 
common man. The system needs to be overhauled to 
meet adequately the exigencies of the situations that 
are bound to arise and are arising in the changing 
pattern of the socio-economic system in our country. 

Looking at the matter from a broader angle, the 
“common man” can be regarded as embodied in 
the form of the country’s Government. In a 
democracy, Parliament, the legislatures and the 
Cabinet Governments are the representative of the 
common man. When considered in relation to the 
judicial system, it may be relevant to take into 
account the litigation in which the Government 
becomes a party. Government is pitted only rarely, 
if ever, against the common man in law courts, 
except probably when the Government employee 
does not get justice from the executive or when the 
bureaucracy oppresses the oppressed. It is the man 
with property, the man with privileges, the ‘“un- 
common man”, who normally challenges Govern- 
mental action, taken normally for the ultimate 
benefit of the common man, and thus, in effect, it 
becomes a fight between the privileged class with 
vested interests and the common man’s representa- 
tives. The Indian judicial system permits such 
contest. It permits the “uncommon man” to trace 
his rights to situations prevailing in a historical past 
which no langer exists, to resort to political norms 
which no longer hold good, to found the claim on 
economic conditions and concepts which no Jonger 
suit the country’s economic plan, and to rely on the 
social structure which no longer subsists. 

The “common man’’, if considered on functional 
basis, will mean the wage worker and the landless 
labourer. The owners of factories and form lands 
cannot fall in the category of “common man” in 
relation to the workers. They own and hold some- 
thing which is not commonly owned or possessed, 
and it is this ownership of the means of production 
that places them in a class different from the one to 
which the people belong. The worker is the “common 
man” and the proprietor: the privileged one.’ The 
Indian judicial system was wholly inept to give 
justice to the worker in his fight against the emplo- 
yer. The system felt so bound by the rules of the 
capitalist era, the obligations arising from contracts, 
and the /aissez-faire rights of master over servants, 
that it was unable to administer social justice. The 
Court’s doors were declared closed for the common 
man and special labour tribunals had to be consti- 
tuted to administer social justice. The formal 
judicial system, because of its rigid adherence to the 
principles of the laissez-faire concept of justice, has 
failed to provide an adequate forum to the working 
people. The agricultural wage-earner still remains 
without any forum for getting social justice. 

The company, testamentary and similar jurisdic- 
tions hardly effect the common man. It is only in 
its matrimonial jurisdiction, that the judicial system 
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Economic 
Systems: 
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Understand 
Them 
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CONOMIC theory, as it is taught and understood 

- in our country, has very little to say about eco- 
nomic systems. It concerns itself with the problems 
and functioning of a capitalist economy, but does 
not explicitly state that it is a theory of an advanced 
capitalist economy. ; 

Even with respect to a capitalist economy, the 
choice of problems studied and analysed is quite 
restrictive. The problems of static resource alloca- 
tion and, of late, Keynesian macro economics, 
stand at the centre of every economic theory text 
book a la Samuelson, economic systems may be 
discussed toward the end of the course, as a sort of 
a peripheral problem, in the style of a postscript. 
Our teaching and study of economics are firmly 
based on Anglo-Saxon tradition of modern economic 
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theory, so much so that even the recent interest in 
the problems of economic development evinced in 
countries like ours follows a trend similar to that in 
the Western world. 

That the Western, modern economic theory has 
addressed itself to some specific questions only, and 
as a result has steered clear of many questions con- 
cerning the growth and development of social-eco- 
nomic life in its totality, has been recognised for 
long. For example, in a famous paper published 
in 1935, Oskar Lange states that “bourgeois econo- 
mics has utterly failed to explain the fundamental 
tendencies of the development of the capitalist sys- 
tem. These tendencies are: (i) the constant increase 
of the scale of production which by substituting 
large-scale for small-scale production has led to the 
transition from the free competitive capitalism of 
the nineteenth century to the present monopolistic 
(or rather oligopolistic) capitalism; (ii) the substi- 
tution of interventionism and ‘planning’ for laissez- 
faire; (iii) the transition from free trade to high 
protectionism and economic nationalism in inter- 
national relations; (iv) the constant expansion of 
the capitalist method of production in non-capitalist 
countries, which as long as competition was free led 
to a relatively peaceful premeation of capitalist 
economy and Western civilisation through the 
whole world, but which with oligopolistic and inter- 
ventionist capitalism leads to imperialist rivary 
among the principal capitalist powers; (v) the 
increase of economic instability in the capitalist 
system, which by destroying the economic and 
social security of the population of capitalist count- 
ries causes them to rebel against the existing econo- 
mic system whatever the ideology and programme 
underlying this rebellion (socialism or fascism’’)2. - 
Such a failure of modern theory arises mainly from 
two factors: first, its practice of analysing the func- 
tioning of the economy almost in a timeless universe 
and hence the change and evolution taking place 
over time in the data and premises.ef the economy 
as a result of such Ctioning do not figgre in this 
analytical system; setondly, the abstraction from 
the institutional factors, power and intrest equa- 
tions in the economy and their changing alignments 
as a result of the changes taking place in the 
economy. 

In fact, so powerful and pervasive has this trend 
in economic theory been that neo-classical econo- 
mics is masquerading as the economics. A discipline 
draws its boundary walls after its main structure is 
ina fairly advanced stage of construction. Lionel 
Robbins performed this task of drawing the bound- 
ary line of economics, that is, defining the discipline 
in 1932. This famous definition, it appears, solem- 
nised and sanctified the exit of “economic systems” 
discussion from the precincts of economic theory. 
This is because of a number of reasons. In go far 
as all economic theory deals with the problem of . 
choice necessitated by ubiquitous relative scarcity | 
constraint, it gives rise to a monist view that there ` 
is one universal economic theory transcending all 
kinds of actual uliarities of various economies’ 
owing to the basic unity imparted to them by the” 
scarcity of resources in the’face of unlimited wants. 
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It postulated a homo economics—a universal man 
with some given drives and motives. Then this type 
of definition made it inadmissible for economics to 
deal with questions of social and economic organi- 
sation. In fact, it tended so tightly to compart- 
mentalise life into economic and non-economic 
aspects that a number of crucial problems like 
those of economic development and economic sys- 
tems, were treated as being mainly sociological or 
inter-disciplinary. a sah he ts 

Thus, such problems required a special justifica- 
tion for winning the attention of economists and 
gradually moved to the underworld of economics.‘ 
In fact, Robbins delineation of the subject matter of 
economics gave the central place to the problem of 
choice at the individual level. It was scarcely 
realised that individualism and subjectivism could 
not legitimately hold the central position in a social 
science. However, in the context of economics 
characterised by private property, private enterprise 
and classes, the micro decision-making regarding 
choices gave rise to a spontaneous price-market- 
mechanism-based economic organisation.’ 

Since economics thus became an ahistorical 
discipline, the implicit institutional and organisa- 
tional pattern of this economic theory, that is, 
capitalism, appeared inevitably as something which 
has always been there and shall always be.6 How 
defective and limited is the understanding based on 
this theory is realised when one is confronted with 
the task of explaining many problems in economic 

“history, especially connected with feudal or slave 

systems or in economic anthropology, or about the 
socialist economics. In fact, it could be said in 
retrospect that the entire debate about rationality 
dnd socialism touched off by Ludwig Von Miss? 
derived its defective focus and terms of reference 
from the monist and asystemic view of Western 
economic theory. eee 

Actually, even the classical economists’ views and 
theories are not in conformity either with the 
Robbins definition or with the neo-classical restric- 
tion of the scope of economjo’theory.’ The classical 
political economy ‘or economics developed when 
capitalism was attempting to surmount the obstacles 

created by feudal remnants and, therefore, it con- 
centrated its attack on the feudal institutions. Once 
capitalism was firmly in the saddle the feudal 
challenge disappreaded and economic growth 
became a matter of course. As a consequence, the 
static problem of balance and equilibrium occupied 
the centre of the stage. But, by then, the socialist 
challenge to the established order had emerged and 
defences had to be built against it. The apologetic 
economic theory now so defined its own scope and 
so designated its problems that no question pertain- 
ing to economic systems emerged in that theory.® 

It is clear from the foregoing that in the corpus 
of established Western economic theory, the analysis 
of economic systems has largely been neglected. 
However, certain important developments took 
place during this period, which not only exposed 
this distortion, but, -in fact, prepared the ground 
and provided the tools for undertaking an analysis 
of economic systems. Marxist economic theory has 
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always been concerned with economic system. The 
emergence of socialist economies gave a further 
boost to this trend. The inherent restrictiveness 
and drawbacks of neo-classical approach made its 
practitioners occasionally stray beyond its boundaries 
and into the realm of analysing economic systems.° 
However, even when the question of alternative 
economic systems was touched upon, its formula- 
tion, analysis and application suffered serious 
limitations and distortions in the Western theorising. 

Quite symbolic of this confusion is the condition 
of the concept of economic system itself. It is 
rarely that one finds an explicit exposition of the 
concept. The parenthetic references to and cursory 
attempts at an analysis of economic system are 
primarily semantic and devoid of historical validity 
and relevance. Not being an integral part of the 
general frame of economic analysis, an unusual 
amount of adhoc, improptu definitions, classifica- 
tions, terms of reference, criteria of evaluation, etc. 
were improvised. So much so that a lot of shifting 
of ground was visible when one moved from the 
discussion of one economic system to another. The 
choices with respect to various alternative economic 
systems were made to appear, as though a society 
were choosing, say, its national bird. 

The diversity of definitions under such a situation 
is so vast that, despite some common elements, 
most of them would have some important elements 
entirely of their own. To take afew examples of 
defitions and classifications based on what Lange 
calls basically “arbitrary semantic conventions’! 
would bear out our contention. 

Jan S. Prybyal attempts to explain. the concept 
by way of summation of the connotations of “‘econo- 
mic” and “system”, and finally comes out with 
the view: “An economic system may be defined 
as the sum total of devices which through their 
interaction give effect to economic choice, i.e. which 
translate choice from an idea into action.’ The 
impact of Robbins is unmistakable and so is the 
ad hoc improvisation on the basis of semantic 


convention. 


Joan Robinson is no advocate of orthodox econo- 
mic theory. Her view of the matter is as follows: 
“Any economic system requires a set of an ideology 
to justify them, and a conscience in the individual 
which makes him strive to carry them out.’%2 
Explicit introduction of ideology and conscience 
breaks off from the narrow Robinsonian grooves 
of tying down an economic system to the straight 
jacket of scarcity economics. However, even with 
ideology and individual conscience, a lot of distance 
remains to be covered in order to make economic 
systems more than semantic, pure categories, and 
to make them correspond with the_ historical 
categories embodied in a theory of social and 
economic history. The various economic systems 
will have to be treated as interconnected categories 
developing and emerging as a result of historical 
Processes. 

Functional definitions based on organisational 
and managerial requirements of scial-economic life 
(like resource-allocation mechanism, coordination 
mechanism, income-distribution mechanism, ‘growth 
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mechanism, or incentive mechanism) and various 
types of instruments used for these purposes 
(markets, profits, prices, competition, controls, 
planning, moral situation, etc.) could also be found 
in the literature in large numbers.¥ 

Since these notions do not take a historical view 
of the economic system, are not related to the 
laws of motion of economic systems, do not make 
a distinction between operational, actual economic 
systems and ‘pure’ theoretical categories along 
with an explanation of the relationship between 
the economic and non economic aspects of social 
reality, and consequently are unable to throw up 
objective criteria of their evaluation, these views 
do not allow economic analysis regarding economic 
systems to develop as an integral part of general 
economic tbeory. Therefore, attempts are made 
to develop a separate and independent. branch of 
economics, known as comparative economic systems. 
The inherent limitations of this approach account 
for the pre-natal lament over the fate of compara- 
tive economic systems. 

For instance, Jan S. Prybyla says: ‘‘Comparative 
economic systems is a young discipline, unsure of 
itself. There is still much controversy about the 
central topic and the proper methodology. There 
is still considerable discussion about the exact 
relationship of this branch of economics to other 
areas of the discipline and also to politics, law 
sociology, and the art of administration.” 

The reasons for this confused and confusing state 
of affairs are the attempts to treat comparative 
economic systems as a separate branch of economics, 
and not as an integral part of general economics 
which cannot properly come into being and develop 
without such systematic studies. This is because 
economic laws are, after all, historical, laws origina- 
ting in and applied to one or more economic 
systems. 

This type of artificial, logical bifurcation makes 
economists treat very many integrated economic 
processes separately and independently. Many an 
attempt to treat production and indistribution 
separately arise from such implicit understanding 
regarding the separation between general economic 
theory and economic systems analysis. For instance, 
Edwin Cannan, though recognised that private 
property exists ‘‘because it happens to be convenient, 
at any rate for the present, for society to allow him 
to hold it”, maintained that ‘‘private property 
exists for the sake of production, not for the sake 
of the particular kind of distribution wich it 
causes”? 75 

As a result of such separation, production process 
has been studied as a relationship between man and 
things. One important legacy of this approach is 
manifested in the treatment of economic policy 
concerning production independent of its incentive 
impact through in-built distribution effects of 
changes in the sphere of production process. For 
example, in discussing choice of techniques, the 
question of unemployment arises primarily in terms 


of loss of output and not in terms of its distribution - 


and incentive impact or in terms of denial of 
benefits of work to some members of society. 
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Yet another limitation of the ahistorical and 
semantic approach to economic systems arises from 
the inability of this approach to treat these systems 
as objective “wholes”, different from the sum total 
of individual parts. As Lange has pointed out, 
“they from objective ‘wholes’ in the sense that pro- 
pérties of these systems of human activities are 
different from the properties of the various parts of 
these systems, i.e. the individual human actions 
taken separately.... Cybernetics has established that 
the behaviour of a system depends not only on the 
way in which its elements operate, but also on the 
way in which the operation of the individual 
elements of the system are ‘coupled’ to one another, 
to use the terminology of Cybernetics. The same 
elements operating in the same way but joined 
(coupled) to each other in a different way forma 
different system which behaves differently. The 
system is a ‘whole’ possessing properties different 
from the properties of its elements’’.*¢ 

Thus, the approach discussing individual consu- 
mers’ and producers’ behaviour as individual units, 
having its autonomous objectives and methods, and 
then obtaining a summation of such individual beha- 
viour and action in the form of an economic system, 
misses the essential point of an economic system, 
that is, the coupling, joining together and combina- 
tion of these individual activities and behaviour 
patterns. 

A departure from this approach is visible in 
Marx, who developed his socio-economic theory in 
systemic terms. In this system of thought, there was 
no distinction between general economic theory and 
a study of comparative economic systems. His 
approach was historical. In his scheme, “Feudalism, 
capitalism and other social formations are real 
entities existing independently of our scientific 
classification, they are internally connected systems 
of repeatable human actions, i.e. relations”. 

An economic system, properly speaking, is akin 
to Marx’s concept of a mode of production. Since 
the mode of production represents but a slice of 
social existence, Marx correlated each mode of pro- 
duction through the introduction of the superstruc- 
ture of a mode of production. The social formation 
represents a much broader picture of a social reality. 
This analysis of economic systems is based on 
Marx’s theory of history, the theory of dialectical 
materialism. Here we briefly explain the concept of 
mode of production which is broadly analogus to 
the concept of economic system. 

Man living in society at a certain stage of histori- 
cal development has various needs. Goods of 
various kinds, provided directly by nature or drawn 
from nature by extracting or processing, by moving 
over space or preserving over time, are the material 
means of satisfying human needs. The activity 
which adapts natural resources in order to make 
good is called production, which consists of various 
acts of man acting on nature and transforming it 
according to his needs. Explaining the labour 
process, Marx maintained that ‘‘by thus acting on 
the external world and changing it, he at the same 
time changes his own nature’. 

Production, based on labour, uses various objects, 
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called the means of production, which are either 
objects of labour (like raw materials, semifinished 
products, natural resources, etc.) or means of labour 

(like tools, buildings, machines, roads, railways, 
etc.). The production of the material means of 
satisfying human needs, be they producers’ goods 
(indirect goods) of consumers’ goods (direct goods) 
is always social production. As Marx said: “The 
further we go back into history, the more the indi- 
vidual seems to depend on and constitute a part of 
a larger whole.... Whenever we speak, therefore, of 
production, we always have in mind production at 
a certain stage of social development or production 
by social individuals’.1® The methods and means 
used by man to act on nature in the social produc- 
tion process and the human abilities which develop 
as a result of panapo in social production are 
collectively called social productive forces. 

It follows from the preceding that the production 
efforts are efforts of man in society, they are a part 
_of the joint labour of all the individuals in society, 

Thus, we observe the social character of lobour. 
Products, being the result of social labour, are®also 
social in character and necessitate the distribution 
of goods among the members of society. Marx 
defined economics or rather political economy as 
concerned with the social laws of production and 
distribution or economic activity. The economic 
activities are continually repeated economic processes 
in the course of which perpetually repeated mutual 
interactions among men in society or, social rela- 
tions, arise. These social relations which arise in 
connection with the production and distribution of 
material objects are economic relations which could 
be subdivided into production relations and distri- 
bution relations. The latter are dependent on the 
former because distribution is itself a product of 
production not only in the sense of quantity but 
also in the sense of determining the form of distri- 
bution. Thus, production relations are the founda- 
tion of economic relations and could be styled as 
“‘man-things-man” relations. Thus, we arrive at 
Marx’s two very powerful categories: social produc- 
tive forces and social production relations. 

Explaining the relationship between the two, 

Lange, said: “Since production relations developed 
in the process of production, they correspond to the 
requirements of co-operation and the division of 
labour in the social labour process. But in each case 
there requirements depend on the stage which the 
historical development of the social productive 
.forces has reached at any given moment.’ This, 
in the words of Marx; ‘‘The social relations within 
which individuals produce, the social relations of 
production, change, are transformed, with the 
„charge and development of the material means of 
production, the productive forces,’ - 

_On the basis of these two concepts of productive 
forces and production relations and their mutual 
relationship, based on an analysis of social econo- 
mic, life, Marx defined his concept of mode of 
production. In the words of Oskar Lange: “The 
social productive forces and the production relation 
connected with them and based on a given type of 
the ownership of the means of production are jointly 
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termed the mode of production.”"™ 

This understanding of economic systems as modes 
of production brings out every aspect which is 
present in semantic conventions-based ahistorical 
approach to economic system. The rules, modus 
operandi and motivation connected with the opera- 
tion of an economy are included in the production 
relations. The rules under which the economy 
operates are an outcome of the twin factors of 
productive forces and production relations. The 
ownership of the means of production forming the 
basis of production relations provides that Joan 
Robinson calls ‘‘an ideology to justify them” (the 
rules) and “a conscience in the individual which 
makes him strive to carry them out”. 

The production relations are explained on the 
basis of property relations. The mutual relationship 
between production relations and productive forces 
explains the dynamics of change and evolution of 
modes of production. An economic system and its 
inner logic, an interrelated system of operation of 
many different individual units, explained through 
the conceptual apparatus of mode of production, no 
longer remains either a grand sum total of various 
individual parts, the functining of which can be 
explained only after functioning of individual units 
is explained, or a happy hunting ground for combi- 
nation-permutation-happy abstract theorists who 
combine, in a logically consistent manner, various 
economic instruments and institutions to produce 
any number of sterile conceptual, analytical economic 
systems without ever asking the question as to why 
and how a replica, howsoever imperfect, of their 
theoretical models could ever exist in reality. 

Another great merit of modes of production. 
approach to the understanding of economic systems 
is that it does not leave the economic aspect of 
social reality unrelated with the rest of the social 
phenomena. By correlating the economic base 
(production relations) to the superstructure of mode 
of production, we can arrive at the concept of social 
formation or social system, The mode of production, 
along with its superstructure, is called the social 
formation or social system. 

Thus, on the basis of the concept “of mode of 
production, one can distinguish five important 
modes of production, which are historically mean- 
ingful. Marx identified these modes of production 


as the primitive communist, slave, feudal, Asiatic, 


capitalist and socialist mode of production. Marx 
formulated the laws of motion and conservation of 
social formation and on this basis attempted an 
explanation of human history. As a result of these 
laws, it was realised that there are -transitional 
stages when two or more different modes of produc- 
tion exist simultaneously. As Lange puts it: ‘‘“More- 
over, even in an epoch characterised by a particular 
mode of production, remnants of some other mode 
may persist for a long time and may even survive 
the epoch itself.’*® Thus, in reality, itis difficult 
to come across pure modes of production and it is 
very lively to witness mixed ones. Therefore, in the 
discussion of operational economics modes of 
production cannot be applied mechanically. Mixed 
economics, on this basis, can be defined as 
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transitional economics, where the features of the 
existing and developing modes of production are 
sharply and simultaneously noticeable. 

Capitalism, on the basis of the above analysis, 
would appear as an exchange economy with private 
ownership of means of production, where the pro- 
ductive forces have reached such a level of develop- 
ment that capital exists in such large conglomerates: 
that it gives rise to a division of society into two 
classes: one which owns the means of production 
and the other, owning no means of production, is 
compelled to work as wage-labour. Private property 
in the means of production may take the form of 
individual or corporate property. These systemic 
characteristic of a capitalist economy are present 
in the early competitive as well as in later monopoly 


pe of capitalism. Thus the portrayal of a capita- 


‘list economy as a price-market mechanism is a case 
of misplaced emphasis where a complex of instru- 
ments-institutions is made to overshadow the essence 
of the economic system. That is why an encounter 
with a changed role of price-market mechanism 
and or its replacement by public and private 
planning confounds many economists in believing 
that the nature of capitalism has changed, 

Even in the choice of criteria of evalution of 
capitalism, especially vis-a-vis other modes of pro- 
duction, one can see quite a bit of influence of non- 
Marxist methods of understanding economic systems. 
As a result, equilibrium and optimism positions 
based on some strict analytical assumptions and the 
consequent working of the price-market framework 
are chosen as “objective” yardsticks both for the 
evaluation of the every system which has thrown 
up these positions and other systems which made 
use of alternative set of instruments and institutions. 
It was asa result of the legacy of such a system of 
analysis that the 1903’s controversy about socialism, 
rationality, prices and markets involved itself in 
non-issues like congumer’s sovereignty and the com- 
petitive market equilibrium in the short and the 

` long-run.” 

Private property and private decision-making 
about the social process of production and repro- 
- duction make the law of surplus value as the 
. distinguishing feature, immediate aim and deciding 
motive of capitalist production, or the basic 
` economic law of this mode of production. Asa 
` result of the operation of this law, the specific 
forms of the technical and balance laws of produc- 
tion, of the contradictions in its development and 
the mode of approp rAHONS are determined. ` 

Socialist mode of production or economic system 
has been one of the most misunderstood and mis- 
represented system. For one thing, no empirical 
. model of socialist mode of production existed for 
- a long period. Then, even when a socialist economy 
was sought to be built up, there were the obvious 
drawbacks of learning by doing. All this has to be 
- viewed in the light of the deliberate attack of the 
ideological foes of socialism. Not detaining our- 
selves with these many exposition, we come to the 
exposition of the socialist mode of production. 

. The socialist mode of production is based on such 
an advanced state of development of productive 
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forces that it becomes possible to establish classless, 
non-exploitative and harmonious social production 
relations which come about through social owner- 
ship of the means of production and the establish- 
ment of a collectively and consciously planned 
economy. Thus, a socialist economic system repre- 
sents much more than the mere abolition of private 
ownership and the consequent abolition of social 
classes. The social ownership of the means of 
production and the collective, conscious organisa- 
tion, management, operation and development of 
the economy on the basis of collective social in- 
terests could be regarded as the basic economic law, 
or, the organising principle of the socialist mode 
of production. 

Thus, a socialist economy, inevitably and by 
definition, has to be a planned economy,” and 
overcomes spontaneity of economic laws. Deve- 
lopment of the economy on a teleological basis 
becomes possible. As Engels maintained: ‘The 
laws of his own social action, hitherto standing face 
to face with man as Jaws of nature foreign to and 
dominating him, will then be used with full under- 
standing, and so mastered by him. Man’s own 
social organisation, hitherto confronting him asa 
necessity imposed by nature and history, now 
becomes the result of his own free action.* 

Scientific socialism treats socialist mode of produc- 
tion asa new stage in the development of human 
society subject to the dialectical material process of 
social development. As a result of abolishing classes 
and overcoming of the contradiction between social 
production process and private control over it, the 
dialectical emergence of contradictions becomes non- 
antagonistic. Also the resolution of contradictions 
becomes subject to conscious social process based on 
an understanding of laws of social development. 
Thus, socialism continually removes the fetters 
arising in the course of development of social pro- 
ductive forces and makes possible the realisation of 
the second and more advanced stage of socialism 
which Marx characterised as communism. 

Marx did not work out the detailed laws of 
operation and development of socialism because for 
this purpose acquaintance with actual experience 
and needs of socialist society are a necessary pre- 
condition. There could be a number of laws deve- 
loped unde: capitalism which could, with appro- 
priate modifications, be applied under socialism, 
especially in the field of technical and balance laws 
of production, laws resulting from the influence of 
the superstructure, like the ones in the field of 
public finance, money and foreign exchange, etc. 
However, there will have to be developed a number 
of economic laws specific to the socialist formation. 

uite a great deal of such creative theorising about 
socialist system has taken place in the recent period, 
especially in the socialist countries. 

To conclude, we refer again to the question that 
we raised in the beginning. Divorcing economic 
theory from the analysis of the economic system is 
among the main reasons for the sterility of econo- 
mics. Our brief discussion of the concept of economic 


` system or mode of production, following the Marxian 


formulation, indicates the power, range and 
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versatility of the concepts of productive forces, 
production relations, economic base, superstructure, 
mode of production, etc. These concepts also 
indicate the nature and scope of deliberate social 
intervention in the economic processes. 

The distinction between monism (that there is 
only one universal theory) and pluralism (that there 
are separate economic theories with respect to 
various economic systems) appears to be irrelevant, 
because economic theory, implicitly or explicitly, 
has always to bear reference to the context of 
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*Ernest Mandel, Marxist Economic Theory (Calcutta, 1971) 
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*For example, A.C. Pigou has written a book Socialism 
and Capitalism. j 
100, Lange, Political Economy (N. Y. 1963) p 10. 
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INDIA AND EUROPEAN SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


The recent crisis in the subcontinent was like a monsoon shower. 
intellectual confusion in this country. Today we have a clear view of the world we live in. 


economic systems. The generality or otherwise of 
economic theories would depend on the nature and 
purpose of each theory and no blanket position in 
this respect could be sustained. i 

For a country like ours, where by almost universal 
accord it is agreed that the process of economic 
change and development has to be deliberately and 
collectively organised and implemented, the need 
for and importance of comprehensive and fruitful 
economic theory, which is impossible with out syste- 
mic analysis, cannot err on the side of exaggeration. 
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Plight 
of 

A 
Teacher 


S. G. KARKARE 


Ow three professions on this 
earth have been considered 
honourable, namely, those of a 
doctor, a judge and a teacher. 
Justice of nature made every- 
body equal in matters of ailment 
and suffering, both mental and 
physical. But in regard to the 
faculty of knowledge and wisdom 
it may be considered as unjust 
since it conferred these on a 
selected few. It was so ordained 
that these chosen ones shall be 
the torch-bearers who would 
dispel the darkness of ignorence 
and guide the society. If one 
cannot find any justice in this 
action of nature, it does not 


Dr Karkare belongs to the Depart- 
ment .of Geology, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 
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mean that justice should be 
denied to these poor souls. 

Man does not live by bread 
alone, but a hungry man is in 
low, if not lowly, spirits. Itis 
absolutely necessary to provide 
bread if the spirit is not to escape 
from the body; medicine or no 
medicine. The essence of a 
society is its culture and the spirit 
of a culture is embodied in the 
arts and literature, both products 
of maestros—the great teachers 
of arts and crafts. Our past glory 
can largely be credited to these 
great masters. : 

It is an irony of fate that today 
the teacher is a curious sort of an 
animal deserving at best despise 
and humiliation for not falling in 
line with the national norm built 
on the edifice of flattery, corrup- 
tion and nepotism. It is said, 
“Where ignorance is bliss, it is 
foolish to be wise.” We 
may as well say, ‘‘Where virtue 
is vice, it is nice be a criminal, 
wise to be a fool and foolish to 
be a teacher, as a rule—worse 
still if he is in a primary 
school”. 

The higher the rank of a 
teacher, greater the degree of his 
disenchantment in regard to the 
treatment he anticipates from 
above. It is really amazing to see 
how he osculates insult and 
swallows his reactions. He is ex- 
pected to accept the recommen- 
dations from the University 
Grants Commission or the Edu- 
cation Ministry as directives. 
Naturally for him,` directives 
amount to express military 
commands. 

The apathy of the Government 
towards this class stems largely 
from the social injustice done to 
it by that omniscient class of 
gentlemen called politicians whose 
authority in any field is not re- 
pudiated by anyone. To repugn 
even the most controversial and 
even quixotic ideas of these 
supermen, as for instance, ‘The 
Ganges-Cauvery Link”, amounts 
to an assault on their inviolable 
sovereignty and the poor victim 
of a society must accept every- 
thing unconditionally and in total 
submission. 

An educated matriculate must 
draw less wages than an illiterate 
coolie since it is undignified if an 
educated person thinks on the 


lines of a trade union. Sacrifice is 
all virtue when it is to be prac- 
tised by others. A master’s 
degree holder is not even half as 
competent as a graduate IAS 
even when he may be a chancel- 
lor’s medallist or a “Khorana”. 
I recall an incident that occur- 
ted in 1953 when I was working 
in a coalmine. The mine was 


‘getting inundated and the 110 


horse-power pump on the main 
sump was not working. The 
motor was functioning, but the 
pump was not lifting water. 

One first class mines manager, 
one second class manager, and an 
electrical engineer with big engi- 
neering handbooks worked on the 
problem for nearly twelve hours, 
and finally decided to save the 
motor by uncoupling it. The job 
was to be done by the super- 
visor—a diploma holder—who 
started the pump in less than 
thirty minutes by putting in a new 


- suction-valve. 


This will ‘explain the impor- 
tance of professional training and 
will suffice to remove all doubts 
about the real capacity of the 
supervisory staff as against those 
of craftsmen or professionalists. 
By the same token, educational 
policies should be framed not by 
politicians and self-styled edu- 
cationists but by the teachers, 
at all levels. 

Again, since each higher stra- 
tum can appreciate the necessary 
raw material, it is automatically 
qualified to discuss and suggest 
modificatory recommendations 
for the lower level. Thus, univer- 
sity teachers at the MSc level 
are fully qualified to suggest the 
necessary improvements in the 
graduate classes. 

Those conducting research alone 
are aware of the modern trends 
and developments. They are, 
therefore, better qualified than 
the officials of the UGC or the 
Education Ministry to suggest 
amendments in post-graduate 
coarses, so that the gap between 
teaching and advancements ig 
minimised. Needless to say, for 
effective handling of all problems 
of education we do not need 
more registrars or Research Con- 
sultants in the UGC or the 
Ministry, but capable, well-qua- 
lified teachers. 

The aspirations of the teacher 
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and the taught find a fuller ex- 
pression in an academic atmos- 

phere which a Vice-Chancellor 

with a political bent of mind 

cannot maintain. The Vice- 

Chancellor must necessarily be a 

non-party, ideal teacher. It 

would be more effective if we in- 

corporate some foreign experts in 

the academic bodies where the 

“professors” act like dumb-spec- 

tators unable to utter even a 

word against the Chairman, that - 
is, the Vice-Chancellor. 

The system of education and 
the administrative pattern that we 
have in India are an inheritance 
from the British colonial rule._ 
We appreciate the desire to era~ 


dicate the last traces of 
slavery—we cannot be over 
enthusiastic. 


Everything English is not bad, 
much less the English language 
which is the only ‘international 
language we know. Independence 
really means freedom in all policy 
matters—internal or external, 
fiscal or educational. Freedom of 
thought or expression is incom- 
plete without freedom of action. 

If our education has to follow 
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the dictates of the big powers, 
we cannot call ourselves a free 
nation. We fail to understand 
why a proven system has to be 
substituted by an experimental 
one, particularly when our scien- 
tists have done equally well or 
even better than their foreign 
counterparts. 

-If change we must, the change 
should come from within and not 


Without. A people should not be 


fooled too often simply because 
of its ignorance, for it may make 
education impossible. A man 
may have learnt three ‘R’s 
but may not be educated. 

The overnight shifting from 
the annual to the semester, and 
back to non-semester, makes fun 
of our capabilities and inde- 
pendence. The speed with which 
these experiments are conducted 
is really astonishing, and it falls 
to the lot of the poor teacher to 
make a success of each of them. 
Any ill-prepafed, hastily taken 
step cannot produce the desired 
results and to make a shuttlecock 
of our education leaves only the 
cock without feathers which are 
apparently added to the caps 
of the top brass from the UGC 
or the Ministry. If bureaucratic 
approach could not be eliminated 
from our administration which 
telies largely on precedents, we 
fail to understand why it was 
considered so urgent to discard 
the proven system of education. 

What ails the system is lack 
of democratisation of education, 
particularly’ higher education. 
Rapid expansion in the number 
of degree colleges and universities 
together with increase in the 
number of seats without caring 
for quality or proportionate 
increase in facilities, have result- 
ed in falling standards. Add to 
this the effects of political inter- 
ference, unemployment and 
corrupt practices, and the picture 
is complete. 

The large majority of teachers 
who really do the task of educa- 
ting our generations is ignored 
in all policy-decisions. To add 
insult to injury, this class is 
poorly-paid and is subjected to 
all kinds of humiliation, and 
denied even its rights, for 
example, vacation. Summer 
yacation is cut-short or at best 
given after summer. 


The Vice-Chancellor is all 
powerful against the poor 
teacher, he cannot risk his chair 
by writing of a session which 
must extend up to the end of 
May which is the hottest month 
of the year in this part of the 
globe. Examinations have to be 
conducted during the vacation 
and that too -without any 
remuneration. The fee for guid- 
ing a student in MSc and 
examining the thesis isa grand 
sum of Rs 25 only. 

All such decisions that affect 
the large majority are taken in 
councils where there is either 
little or no teacher representa- 
tion. One should imagine the 
plight of the teacher and the 
taught when they wrestle with 
scientific and technical problems 
in hostile weather with no 
coolers or conditioners around. 
Even if they were there, they 
would be as useless as the fans 
due to the power-cut. Two full 
days with no power and water 
in taps, and I am sure the 
foreign diplomat who was 
impressed by India’s progress 
would not venture to stay here 
even for a moment. 

There had been a lot of hue 
and cry over the:supersession of 
three judges of the Supreme 
Court. No one ever bothered to 
find out how the existing ‘top 
officials and politicians have 
reached their present positions. 
Intellectuals, particularly the 
brilliant and meritorious ones, 
are always penalised while 
mediocres are rewarded. 

That is our democracy or is it 
“revolution”? the Congress-way? 
‘‘Socialistic’’ is really to be read 
as ‘“‘so-shall-stick” to the chair 
for the “Haves” and ‘“‘so-shall- 
stick (baton)” for the ‘“Have- 
notes”, 

Nature had really been very 
unkind to these unassailable 
“Chairmen”, since it did not 
bestow upon them any freedom 
from disease. The doctors can, 
therefore, safely bank upon a 
permanent support, from ` the 
chair even if they rape a patient 
or murder him on the’ surgical 
table. They can practise with 
the non-practising allowance 
doubled! The poor teacher has 


no option but to hang himself’ 


or better ‘go to hell”! 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Changes in Time Table 


S 


It is notified for the information of the public that the following changes will be made in the 
next Time Table to take effect form 1-11-73:— 


o) New trains to be introduced (i) 153 Up/154 Down Bi-weekly Jayanti Janata Express 
between New Delhi and Mughalsarai (enroute from and to Samastipur). No. 154 Down will 
originate ex. New Delhi (via New Yamuna Bridge) at 16.00 hours. on every Thursday and Sunday 
arriving Samastipur on Friday & Monday. No. 153 Up leaving Samastipur on every Wednesday 
and Saturday will terminate at Delhi Jn. (via Delhi Shahdara) at 11-30 hrs. on Thursday & Sunday. 
(ii) A direct train No. 1 JBF/2 JBF between Bikaner and Phulera by amalgamating exis- 
ting trains No. 1 JMB/2 JMB (Bikaner-Merta Road Section) and 1 JDP/2JDB (Degana- 
Phulera Section) providing an additional pair of trains between Merta Road and Degana. 
(B) Trains curtailed. 1 JPJ from Nawashahr Doaba to Rahon & back. 
(C) Trains extended. 1 NJ 1 JN Diesel Cars between Nawashahr Doaba & Rahon. 


Change in the Character of trains. 113 Up/114 Down Saryu Expresses running on 
Allahabad-Faizabad Section will be converted into Passenger trains. 
(E)-New stoppages provided. 113 Up (new No.3 AF)—Siwait, Dhirganj, Bishanathganj, 
. Bhupiamau, Kohndaur, Ramganj, Piparpur, Dwarkaganj, 
Chaure Bazar, Malethu, Kanak, Masodha and Khajurhat. 
114Dn (new No. 4 AF)—Masodha, Malethu Kanak, Khajurhat, Chaure Bazar, 
Dwarkaganj, Piparpur, Bishnathganj, Dhirganj, Dayalpur 
and Siwait. 
41 Up/42 Dn at Pilkhuwa. 
1 AJD at Sahibabad. 
(F) Stoppages withdrawn. 

4 LJ at Bharur halt. 

45 Up/46 Dn at Modi Nagar & Barara. 

33 Up/34 Dn at Ambala City. 

61/65 at Bhagauli. 

(G) Important changes in trains timings/schedule. 

1. 29 Up Lucknow Mail will leave Lucknow at 21-40 hrs. against 21-30 hrs. 

2. 1 JBP will now leave Bilara at 7-00 hrs. and will arrive Pipar Road at 9-30 hrs 
against 1-25 hrs. 

3. 1 JMM will leave Merta City at 1-30 hrs. against 10-50 hrs. & will arrive Merta 
Road at 9-10 hrs against 11-27 hrs. 

4. 1 BDR will leave Delhi at 17-45 hrs. against 28-25 hrs. and will arrive Reawri at 
20-40 hrs. against 21-15 hrs. 

5. 231 Up will leave Delhi at 18-45 hrs. against 17-45 hrs and will arrive Rewari at 21-6 
hrs. against 20-16 hrs. 

6. 215 Up Chetak Express will leave Delhi Sarai Rohilla at 12-15 hrs. against 11-05 hrs. 

T° 216 Dn Chetak Express will leave Delhi Sarai Rohilla at 15-30 hrs. against 16-45 hrs. 

(H) Changes in the running of through coaches. 

(i) Commencing ex. Bombay Central from 15-11-73 and ex. Jammu Tawi from 
17-11-73, following through coaches running between Bombay Central-Jammu Tawi 
by 3 Dn/33 Up-34 Dn/4 Up Mails will be withdrawn. 

1. An air-conditioned coach. 

2. One Ist Class coach. 

3. One 3-tier III Class sleeper coach. 

4. One composite Third-cum-Luggage van. 

` (ii) One 3rd Class coach instead of Ist Class coach will run between Delhi-Kalka by 
1 Up/2Dn Mails. 
(1) Changes in the running of air-conditioned coaches. 

(i) From 1/11/73 partial air-conditioned coach on 1 Up/2Dn Mails (Delhi-Kalka) will 
run tri-weekly instead of Daily as under: Ex. Delhi by 1 Up on Tuesday, Thursday 
& Sat. for Kalka. Ex. Kalka by 2 Dn on Monday, Wednesday and Friday for Delhi. 
Composite I & III Class coach will run on now air-conditioned days. 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE UNTOUCHABLES (Continued from page 16) 


Table 2 
Category Total Scheduled Scheduled 
caste Tribe, 
(per cent) (per cent) 
Class I 24614 2.70 0.45 
Class. TI 38744 4.41 0.48 
Class III 1220373 10 1.85 
Class IV 1204998 13.09 3.59 
MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 
Class I 3273 3.82 0.43 ` 
Class IT 4399 3.25 0.45 
Class IN 559086 8.68 1.10 
Class IV 123027 17.61 4.14 
Sweeper 51058 90.31 6.82 


PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 


26672 


Class I 

Class H 22244 
Class IM 279952 
Class IV 100244 


Total number Total number 


202 56 
350 143 
26582 4591 
17328 7047 


— aaae 


Madhya Pradesh, Orissa did not 
supply the data to the Commis- 
sioner regarding representation 
of scheduled castes in the State 
services. The commissioners’ 
report, in chapter 16, states: 

“An analysis of these re- 
presentations (particularly from 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and 
Delhi) indicates that there was 
little’ change in our outlook 
towards these backward class 
communities and the cases of 
harassments, atrocities, untouch- 
ability, mal-distribution of land 
and housing facilities were still 
continuing unheeded.’’ 

If this be the actual situation 
after twenty-six years of a demo- 
cratic set-up in independent India, 
which institution can create the 


(ii) Commencing ex. 


right type of awareness regarding 
untouchability? As there is no 
other machinery and institution 
to implement the good laws 
and for the eradication of 
untouchability, the responsibility 
solely lies on the Harijans them- 
selves—because caste-ridden 
oppression will not cease for a 
long time. 

Until fight for equal apportu- 
nity for themselves in social and 
economic life develops among 
the Harijans and until they hit 
back against attacks on themsel- 
ves, it cannot be solved by any 
magic, hero-worship, good legis- 
lations or by any change of heart 
of the upper class oppressors. In 
another sense, it is a historically 
ordained class battle in the era 
of class struggle for social 


(Continued from page 27) 


New Delhi from 16-11-73 and ex. 
partial, air-conditioned coach will run dail 
Delhi-Jammu Tawi) in lieu of one Ist Cla 


justice and for socialism. 


It has been established as a ` 
„fact that any amount of goodwill 


on the part of the ruling party 
cannot acheive ~what can be 
achieved through democratic 
struggle by the people for 
democratic progress in the 
society. Without such a battle, 
the existing type of courts, 
police, Assembly, Parliament, 
legislations bureaucracy are not 
only exposed as helpless but can 


also be used as instrument to 
subserve the interests of the 
oppressors, : 


The Twentieth Report of the 
Commissioner gives the total 
number of posts and the percen- 
tage of scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe e mployees in the 
Central Governm® nt as shown in 
Table 2. 

The scourge of untouchability 
cannot be eradicated by any 
partial movement by the Harijans 
alone. The legacy, the long 
accumulated vices of the caste- 
ridden society is a great national 
blot which can be removed 
through a series of cultural, 
economic and political -struggles 
launched by the entire nation. 

The heritage of Chaitanya, 
Nanak, 
mohun, Vivekananda, Gandhi 
should be carried forward. The 
Chandalike of Rabindranath 
Tagore inspires- our society 
against untouchability. Let all 
cultural, political and social 
workers involve themselves in 
this national task to eradicate 
casteism, communalism and 
achieve the basic human rights 
of the most down trodden—the 
untouchable scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. 


Jammu Tawi from 17-11-73 


y on 59 Up/60 Dn Srinagar Express (New 
ss coach upto 31-3-74. 


(iii) Commencing ex. Bombay Central from 15-11-73 and ex. Jammu Tawi from 


17-11-73 full air-conditioned coach runnin 

Tawi by 3Dn/33Up-34Dn/4 Up Mails will 

‘For detailed information reg. 
sectional carriages, adjustment in 


g between Bombay Central and Jammu 
be withdrawn. 

arding train timings, introduction and cancellation of through 
the classification of accommodation in trains ete. reference 


should be made to Noy. 73 Time Table available for sale at Railway’ Booking/Reservation/Enquiry 
Offices and Bookstalls at important stations. 


Chief Operating Superintendent, Northern Railway, New Delhi. 
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Teaching 
of 
English 


PURABI BANERJEE 


“OMe 
Axor is a foreign language 

for us. There may be some— 
generally of the pseudo-western 
yariety—who claim to be more 
fluent in it than their mother 
tongues. But fortunately they are 
few in number. 

With most of us, it is and 
always will be a foreign language, 
not so unbearable now as it might 
have been when first imposed on 
us—yet alien in nature, something 
that we have to make a conscious 
effort to learn. Under such cir- 
cumstances it becomes all the more 
necessary that the subject is made 
more interesting for the student 
so that the process of learning is 
Wore spontaneous. 

Learning a language does not 
mean just learning a few words 
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. is taught right from 


and phrases and may be modes of 
behaviour at times utterly ridi- 
culous in our social set-up. It is 
something far more extensive. But 
all this, of course, depends on the 
way in which it is taught. 

In some of our schools, English 
the be- 
ginning while others introduce it 
later, generally in class V or VI. 
Both have strong reasons for do- 
ing so. While it is believed by 
some that the earlier child starts 
learning a language, the better, 
others feel that unless the child is 
a little grown up, it is too much 
of astrain to expose him to a 
foregin language. I personally feel 
that the time factor is not as im- 
portant as fhe manner in which 
it is inrtoduced. 

Take the case of the average 
boy or girl going to school. In a 
town or city the situation is sli- 
ghtly better as in some cases the 
father or someone in the family 
might be acquainted with the 
language. 

In the rural areas the situation 
is much worse. The child is called 
upon to learn someting which, 
he is told, will help him in later 
life; but which is totally unlike 
anything within his experience. 
Given this situation, anyone with 
a bit of common sense would fall 
back on the law of associations, 
that is, link up the new subject 
with what the child has already 
learent. í 

And here our text-books fail 
miserably! Instead of connecting 
the new with the familiar, they 
lead the child on to unfamiliar 
fields, confusing him completely. 
The child reads about people 
called Smith or Mary or Tom, 
names which mean nothing to 
him. He has never met or heard 
of people with names like these. ` 

Thus, when he learns nursery 
rhymes like “Mary had a little 
lamb” or “Jack and-Jill went up 
the hill’, most of the time its just 
a jungle of words for him as he 
can never visualize these charac- 
ters. The same thing happéns with 
flowers and trees (among other 
things) that he reads about. How 
can you describe a daffodil or a 
daisy toa child who has never 
seen one? , 

It may be done with the help of 
drawing or an illustration from 
the text itself, but those who have 


‘ 


eyer taught smali children, will 
agree with me that abstractions 
make absolutely no sense to a 
child. Unless the teacher can pro- 
duce the flower, or a leaf from 
the tree concerned, the lesson 
does not make any impact on the 
child. Even illustrations, how- 
ever bright and colourful they 
might be, remain a poor substi- 
tute, if the child has’ never seen 
the object (nor is likely to see it) 
in real life. ` 

The same thing applies to the 
story books without which no in- 
terest can be created in the sub- 
ject. The stories òf Red Riding 
Hood, Snow White, etc. are very 
nice, no doubt, but they remain 
alien. What we need is books 
written about Indians and by 
Indians or at least those who 
understand our needs. Till re- 
cently we have had very few books 
for Indian children written in 
English. 

After this shaky start, where 
learning English is concerned, the 
child is exposed to more doses of 
it in the same unimaginative ma~- 
nner. By this time he has lost all 
interest in the subject and is con- 
tent to get just pass marks in it. 
So, he either resorts to the method 
of rote which our examination 
system encourages, or he consults 
the ‘‘Made-Easy” books which 
he can get so easily and cheaply. 
The result in either case, needless 
to say, is disastrous. 

At the college level, the situa- 
tion is still worse, in my opinion, 
especially for those who are aim- 
ing for a B.A (general) degree. 
Most of them, when they come to 

college, are rather weakly groun- 
ded in the language, and can 
neither speak nor write it pro- 
perly. And what is imposed on 
them—long pedantic prose pieces, 
some of them highly abstract and 
philosophical, and a play by 
Shakespeare, among other things. 

Taken individually, these are 
good, no doubt, but how cana 
boy or girl, who needs to be coa- 
ched in the language, derive any- 
thing from them? So far a group 
of students who need extra atten- 
tion as they are weak in the sub- 
ject, we have a set of books totally 
forbidding. This is almost as bad 
as recommending a very rich diet 


(Continued on page 42) 
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HONGKONG LETTER 


Peking. 
in 

West 
Asia 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


T™ official Peking stand in the 
UN on the present conflict 
in West Asia has been marked 
by tub-thumping oratory against 
Zionism. This is as it should be 
expected. 

Because only last month, when 
the Egyptian Vice President, 
Hussein Shafel, visited Peking, 
Premier Chou En-lai at a banquet 
on September 22 declared: 
“China strongly supports the 
peoples of Egypt, Palestine and 
other Arab lands in their just 
fight for winning back their lost 
regions and for the national 
rights of the Palestinians.” At 
the same time, Mr Chau had no 
hesitation in equating the role 
of Moscow with that of Washing- 
ton with regard to the Arab 
peoples—a canard whose absur- 
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dity has been blown sky high in 
the present Arab-Israeli war. 

While trying to denigrate the 
role of Moscow—as has become 
a ritual with the Chinese leaders 
today—Peking has been careful 
to keep away from public gaze 
its own Jekyll-and-Hyde role in 
West Asia. In the world-wide 
Zionist campaign against the 
Soviet Union, there have been 
cases when the Chinese officials 
in Western Europe have estab- 
lished secret contacts with these 
bodies in the common cause of 
anti-Sovietism. 

A number of active elements 
in Europe which are today eng- 
aged in maligning Moscow over 
the so-called Jewish emigrations 
question, are prominently known 
as Mao Tse-tung’s open votaries. 
Particularly deserving mention in 
this category are Joha and Rabi- 
novich in Austria. 

Reports from Australia, how- 
ever, give more concrete evidence 
of Peking’s contacts with Tel 
Aviv. The pro-Mao faction of 
the Australian Communist move- 
ment led by Edward Hill, is 
studded with pronouncedly pro- 
Israeli elements. Prominent 
among them is Jack Lazarus, 
who runs the Australia-China 
Association, ‘while its president, 
Dr Stilwell has been reduced to 
the position of a puppet in the 
hands of Lazarus. 

Non-official trips by Australian 
tourists to China were for long 
organised by the tourist agency 
of Neil Peters-Snow. But nowa- 
days, mainly on the initiative of 
Lazarus, these are being organis- 
ed by one Izi Leibler, who is 
suspected of having links with 
both the CIA and the Israeli 
intelligence. He is reported to be 
keeping contacts with the well- 
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known intelligence outfit, the 
so-called Vienna Documentation 
Centre. It is interesting to find 
that both Lazarus and Leibler 
have very close relations with 
one Kreiger of the Committee 
for Cultural Freedom, which was 
exposed sometime ago as aCIA 
conduit. 

During the last two years, this 
Leibler agency has arranged con- 
fidential visits of Israeli repre- 
sentatives to Peking, where these 
are understood to have been 
treated as unofficial guests of the 
Chinese leaders. It is known that 
during Edward Hill’s last trip to 
Peking, he was thanked by the 
Chinese leaders for helping 
“to turn China’s enemies into 
friends”. 

In Hil’s circles, it is known that 
the Chinese Communist leader, 
Yao Wenyuan (who is in the 
Party’s Politbureau) emphasised 
Peking’s interest in maintaining 
contacts with pro-Israeli circles, 
because China as a big power 
with global strategies, should 
not be oriented in the Middle 
East towards the Arabs alone 
and ignore the other side, parti- 
cularly when one has to take 
note of the fact that Zionism is 
active on a world-wide scale. 

Itis given out that this was 
one of the points of differences 
between Mao-Chou leadership 
and Lin Piao. Yao Wen-yuan is 
reported to have mentioned in 
passing that the Chinese leaders’ 
dialogue with the Israeli repre- 
sentatives helped Peking in its 
present. lifé.ef consolidation of 
understanding with the USA. 

One of Mao’s profound sayings 
is that in politics one should 
“walk on two legs”. This dictum 
seems to be applied in West Asia 
as well. 
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US-Saigon 
Continue 
Violation 
of 

Paris 
Agreement 


CHU VAN BIEN 


VERY serious situation has 

been caused by the United 
States and the Saigon adminis- 
tration in South Vietnam in the 
recent past. 

As it is well known, after the 
Paris signing of the Agreement on 
Vietnam, the Saigon administra- 
tion, aided and abetted by the US 
committed serious violations of 
the provision concefning the 
cease-fire. So far it has committ- 
ed 240,000 violations including 
30,000 land-grabbing operations. 
What is more, since the end of 
August it has intensified land- 
grabbing operations in combina- 
tion with destroying the economy 
in the liberated zone, burning 
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the houses of the people and 
launching extermination bom- 
bardments by aircraft and 
artillery against many places in 
the provinces of Quang Nam, 
Quang Nagai,. Binh, Dinh, Gia 
Lai, Kontum, Kien Tuong, 
Chuong Thien, etc. 

In Kontum-Gia Lai alone, the 
Saigon administration mobilised 
30 battalions including artillery, 
infantry and tanks with the 
support of the air force to attack 
many areas under the control 
of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, such as Ngoc Bay, 
Tu Nghia (Kontum province) 
and Tu Nghe (Gia-Lai), It also 
mobilized many battalions to 
carry out land-grabbing opera- 
tions north of Pleiku, in Tay 
Ninh province and in Thua- 
Thien, etc. and even used tens 
of thousands of bombs, artillery 
shells which contain toxic chemi- 
cals and napalm bombs to 
barbaxously attack many areas 
in Hoai Thanh, Hoai Hao, Hoai 
Hhon, Hoai Chau in Binh Dinh 
province. 

On October 3, 1973, the Saigon 
command mustered many aircraft 
to carry out wanton bombing in 
Xamat, Tay Ninh province, 
killing 150 persons and destroying 
many houses. This is only one 
of 11,000 bombardments carried 
out by the Saigon air force and 
of tens of thousands of wanton 
shellings by artilleries against the 
liberated zone. 

As for the other essential 
provisions of the Paris Agreement, 
the Saigon administration has 
not only refused to implement 
but also seriously violated them. 
It has not released over 200,000 
civilian detainees even now, and 
in the areas under its control, it 
has imposed new fascist laws in 
order to terrorise and coerce the 
people. The Saigon administra- 


tion has conducted 167,000 
police pacification operations, 
killing, arresting many more 


people and herding nearly one 
million people into the concentra~ 
tion camps. 

At the two South Vietnamese 
party consultative conference, the 
Saigon side tried to avoid the 
solution of the present ufgent 
problems in South Vietnam, 
delay the settlement of the 
internal affairs of South Vietnam. 


- The 


Saigon administration is 
arrogantly causing obstacles and 
difficulties to the normal activi- 
ties of the two party joint 
military commission. 

On September 12, 1973, Tran 
Thiem Khiem, Prime Minister 
of the Saigon administration, 
impudently declared that “the 
Paris Agreement could be scraped 
at any time’’. Earlier, on 
September 9, in Pleiku, the 
bellicose Nguyen Van Thieu 
clamoured about the war, appeal- 
ed to puppet troops to “respond 
to the communists with acts of 
wars”. Along with that clamour, 
Thieu ordered his troops to speed. 
up land-grabbing operations. 

Not only supporting and 
encouraging the Saigon adminis- 
tration to commit serious and 
systematic violations of the 
“Paris Agreement, the United 
States itself has also seriously 
violated many important pro- 
Visions of the Agreement. The 
deep root of the present critical 
situation lies in the fact that 
the US now is still obdurately 
pursuing the “Nixon Doctrine” 
by using the Saigon administra- 
tion as an instrument to impose 
neo-colonialism on South Viet- 
nam and to perpetuate the parti- 
tion of Vietnam. 

While being compelled to 
withdraw its troops from South 
Vietnam, the US has left behind 
weapons, and means of war, and 
maintains 20,000 military per- 
sonnel who, disguised as civilians, 
serve as advisers to the armed 
forces, the police ‘and security 
forces and help perform land- 
grabbing and pacification opera- 
tions, and in killing the South 
Vietnamese people. 

Moreover, many US military 
officers are now coming to 
Saigon. It is well known that 
General Weyand, before being 
designated as Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the US army, 
had come to Saigon on July 10, 
1973, and discussed with Thieu 
about continued US military role 
in Indochina. On August 23, 
1973, a US military commission 
headed by General Sua Velp also 
came to Saigon and held dis- 
cussions with the Sagion puppets. 

Moreover, the US is increasing 
its aid to the Saigon administra- 
tion and secretly introducing 
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more weapons into South Viet- 
nam in order to intensify land- 
grabbing operations and streng- 
then the fascist machine of 
repression against the South 
Vietnam people. According to 
still incomplete data, „the US 
has illegally introduced in South 
Vietnam 150,000 tonnes of arma- 
ment, munition and war 
materials, including 200 tanks 
. and armoured vehicles and 500 
` military aircraft of various types. 
In March alone, the US 
unloaded over 30,000 tonnes of 
armament in Da Nang-Cam 
Ranh ports. US annual military 
aid to the Saigon administration 
is one billion dollars, out of 
‘which 100 million dollars are 
used to strengthen the Saigon 
administration’s police machinery 
and systems of prisons in South 
Vietnam. 
The US has not completely 
stopped its aerial reconnaissance 
over the territory of the DRVN 
and has refused its obligations to 
contribute to the healing of the 
wounds of war and post-war 
reconstructions as provided for 
in Article 21 of the Agreement. 
, The US is maintaining a large 

air and naval force in Thailand 
and in the vicinity of the waters 
of the DRVN, threatening peace 
and security of countries in this 
region. i 

Recently, the United States 
carried out serious acts of 
provocation against the DRVN. 
On Sẹptember 30, 1973, the US 
sent its Hancock carrier to the 
waters 120 nautical miles from 
the coast of Nghe An province 
and, on the same day, it sent six 
US destroyers to the waters from 
60-90 miles offshore the Nghe 
An province‘and sent its jet 
aircraft to’ graze over offshore 
fishing boats of the people there. 
These are serious provocative 
acts aimed at threatening the 
Vietnamese people and preparing 
for a new US military venture. 

While intensifying land-grabb- 
ing operations and committing 
more serious violation of other 
important provisions of the 
Pairs Agreement, and preparing 
for anew military venture, the 
US and the Saigon administra- 
tion are feverishly carrying out a 
campaign of slander and insolent 

threats against the DRVN and 
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the PRG. 

They are clamouring about 
the ‘‘introduction of armament 
by the DRVN into South Viet- 
nam’’, the “repairing and build- 
ing of 12 airports in the areas 
under the control of the PRG”, 
and “the preparations for new 
attacks, etc.” The US- Secretary 
of Defence, James R. Schlesenger, 
has made threatening statements, 
and Thieu and his clique are cla- 
mouring for war, and Bui Bao 
Truc, a spokesman of the Saigon 
administration, insolently stated 
that “If our words are useless, we 
will resort to sword”. 

It is obvious that ‘‘thief cries 
stop thief’. This campaign of 
slanders and threats feverishly 
carried out by the US and the 
Saigon administration, is designed 
to mislead public opinion to 
cover up their crimes and serious 
and systematic violations of the 
Paris Agreement and to create a 
confusion that both sides have 
committed violations and pave 


` the way for their new military 


adventures. 

The Government of the DRVN 
and the PRG have completely 
refuted these cynical slanders 
and insolent threats of the US 
and the Saigon administration, 
and have“ strongly condemned 
their dark schemes. 

In the national interest of the 
Vietnamese people, in response 
to the peace aspirations of the 
world peoples, the Government 
of the DRVN and the PRG have 
always maintained their unswer- 
ving stand of strictly respect- 
ing and scrupulously implemen- 
ting the Paris Agreement on Viet- 
nam and the June 13 Joint 
Communique, and resolutely 
struggling for the demand that 
the US and Saigon administra- 
tion do the same. 

In the liberated zone in South 
Vietnam, carrying out its internal 
and external functions, the PRG 
is eats the economy, healing 
the wounds of war, building the 
liberated areas which were 
barbarously destroyed by US 
bombing and shelling. All these 
are normal and necessary tasks 


‘entirely falling under the sover- 


eigit rights of the PRG and fully 
in keeping with the spirit and 
letter of the Paris Agreement on 


- Viet Nam. 


1 


The PRG has clearly stated 
that if the US and the Saigon 
administration continue viola- 
tions of the Paris Agreement and 
take to new military adventures, 
the PRG will reserve for itself 
the right to protect the people, 
safeguard the liberated zone, its 
territorial waters. and air space. 
The US and the Saigon admins- 
tration must bear full responsibi- 
lity for all consequences arising 
from their military ventures. 

The Gevernment of the DRVN 
and the PRG demand that the 
Saigon administration stop at 


once its lard-grabbing opera- 
tions, the pacification, police and 
herding operations and all their 


acts of repression, revenge and 


terror against the people, ensure. 


all democratic liberties of the 
people, and release all civilian 
detainees. They demand that 
the US stop its involvement and 
intervention into South Vietnam 
as stipulated by the Paris Agree- 
ment and immediately stop its 
military aid to the Saigon 
administration, and withdraw 
all its military personnel from 
South Vietnam. 
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iNDIA’S ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


having a large number of officers 
recruited from England. 

Dealing with the general ques- 
tion of the emoluments payable 
to public servants, the Commis- 
sion laid down the broad princi- 
ples: ‘Government should pay 
so much and so much only to 
its employees as was necessary 
to obtain recruits of the right 
stamp and to maintain them in 
such a degree of comfort and 
dignity as would shield them 
from temptation and keep them 
efficient for the term.” i 

Elaborating on the application 
of this principle to the three kinds 
of recruits referred to above, it 
stated: “The advantages of equal 
pay for all officers who do the 
same work, are obvious. Under 
such a system there can be no 
suspicion that Europeans are 
favoured at the expense of 
Indians whilst the danger of 
racial friction in the services 18 
reduced to a minimum. On the 
other hand, to set in India for 
the public services a standard of 
ramuneration which is in excess 


of what is required to obtain. 


suitable Indian officers is to im- 
pose for all times on the country 
a burden which she ought not to 
bear. 

“If youngmen who are statu- 
tory natives of India are paid at 
European rates owing to the 
accident of their electing for a 
service ın which a certain number 
of Europeans are required, then 
the youngmen who opt for other 
services like the Post Office for 
which Europeans are not im- 
ported, will need to be similarly 
paid if recruits of the same class 
are to be obtained as at present. 


“The circle of financial obli- - 


gation will thus go on widening 
and will finally touch the private 
market, particularly in engineer- 
ing and educational fields. The 
choice is thus between the two 
evils of inequality, on the one 
hand, and disregard of the eco- 
nomy, on the other.” 

Hence, the salary structure of 
the three categories given above 
reflected the importance attached 
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(Continued from page 14) 


to these services by the then 
Government. They pay grades 
were the highest for the services 
requiring a preponderating pro- 
portion of Europeans. 

The recommendations had a 
definite racial bias. A policy 
which was intiatad to fulfil cer- 
tain imperialist designs, in time 
became a strong vested’ interest. 
Ashok Chanda points out that 
the esprit de corp that exists in 


this service has helped it, despite - 


democratisation, to retain its 
hold on the administration. 

` The decision to Indianise the 
All-India Services was taken with 
the appointment of the Lee 
Commission. However, the advent 
of dyarchy and the constitutional 
reforms of 1935, made the con- 
trol of the services by the Sec- 
retary of State for India incon- 
sistent with the new status of the 
Provinces. This feeling was 
shared by the Political parties 
and the more formal Provinciali- 
sation of the services found ready 
acceptance. 

“The incidental advantage of 
recruitment of suitable candidates 
on a wider All-India basis thus 
came to be lost. The impact of 
this development was to be felt 
in the post-Independence era.” 
While the emphasis in free India 
shifted to development sphere, 
the administrative structure con- 
tinued to tilt to the generalists. 

The discontinuation of the 
other services like Indian Educa- 
tion Services, the Indian Service 


of Engineers, the Indian Forest . 


Service, etc., with candidates of, 
requisite calibre, created a sort of 
vacuum and the case of the 
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specialists went by default. This 
wholly uncalled for dichotomy 
between power and authority, on 
one side, and the responsibility, 
on the other, has led to the 
demoralisation of the technical 
services. 

The shabby treatment meted 
out to the specialists has had a 
dangerous result. Candidates of 
requisite calibre are not consider- 
ing Government services as a 
career. The trend in recent years 
has been that the brighter doctors, 
engineers and scientists who pass 
out every year, opt to go out of 
the country. Those who are forced 
to stay, do not give their best. 

The only way to stop this 
brain drain is to give the techni- 
cal people their due both in pay 
and status. The failure to grasp 
this simple point has resulted in 
the brighter boys who, only a 
couple of years ago were cla- 
mouring for admissions to te- 
chnical colleges, now opt for 
subjects like economics, 
confmerce or IAS. 

Since technologists cannot be 
dispensed with in the modern 
society, the people who join it 
in the present conditions will 
necessarily be of a lower calibre. 
The rush to the technical insti- 
tutions has been halted. An all- 
India survey conducted by the 
Hindustan Times, revealed that 
seats in various engineering dis- 
ciplines were going abegging in 
almost all the States in the 
country. 

This trend, if not halted, will 
have dangerous consequences for 
the future development of the 
country. 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL CHALLENGE (Continued from page 12) 


merge into a new pattern of powerful mass move- 
ments of national liberation which combine, some- 
what uneasily, social protest against inequality with 
religiosity, the quest for a new social and economic 
order with the recurring symbols of the past, the 
logic of science and technology with Ramarajya, 
socialism with the idealised village republics, the 
idiom of change with the idiom of continuity. The 
Indian Revolution grew out of such heterogeneous 
elements. It bore, even in its period of high 
achievement, marks of the fractured consciousness 
of modernity. 

But first let us look a little closely at some of the 
historical ‘achievemeftts of the Indian Revolution. 
It is a matter of constant surprise for foreign obser- 
vers, and I dare say, for many of us inour own 
country, that the institutions and values of parlia- 
mentary democracy have struck roots in our soil. 
They are not ‘hot house plants in an inhospitable 
climate. - They have demonstrated their strength 
and vitality through a period of rapid social and 
economic change which has uprooted many ancient 
landmarks. They have shown their adaptability 
to different circumstances, including external 
aggression. 

I would suggest that we pause to consider the 
phenomenon, not as something to be taken for 
granted but as something that marks a clear and 
decisive break with our past and, therefore, as some- 
thing that needs our positive commitment and 
support for its further development. After twenty- 
five years of post-colonial history, it is clear that 
parliamentary “,democracy is not the inevitable 
response of subject societies to the challenges of 
nationhood and modernisation. Nothing in our 
ancient and medieval past had prepared us to build 
political institutions based on individual liberty and 
on equality before the law. The concept and its 
practice developed out of the course of our national 
struggle for liberation, which in itself was a totally 
new beginning. 

Thus democracy in India is not a gift handed 
down to the Indian masses by a benevolent middle 
class. It is true that the midddle class had assimi- 
lated the values of humanism and liberalism. It 
is also true that the Universities had nurtured and 
promoted these values. But itis equally a 
fact of history that at a crucial phase in our national 
development, the middle class had shown itself to 
be incapable of broadening the social base of the 
historical movement for modernisation. The roots 
of Indian democracy lie in the struggles waged by 
the common people under the leadership of Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. The roots have spread and 
gone deeper among the masses. Panditji, more than 
anyone else, struggled throughout his life to align 
the masses with the institutions of parliamentary 
democracy. The masses responded by accepting 
democratic institutions not only as the embodiment 
of freedom and human dignity, but also as their 
instrument for change, for securing social justice. 
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The link between justice and freedom is the key 
element of the Indian Revolution. The link was 
forged consciously and deliberately; it did not come 
about through the cunning of history. It was 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s unique contribution to impart 
socialist vision to the Indian struggle for national 
liberation. In doing so he did not reject the 
Gandhian concept of uplift of the Daridranarayan; 
nor did he ignore the ethical and moral dimensions 
of the Gandhian movement. What he did was to 
integrate these elements into his concept of Indian 
socialism which was to be India’s route to moder- 
nisation. He healed the schism in India’s soul. 
He built the bridge between the past and the future. 
A newly awakened people walked on it with self- 
confidence. i 

It fell to a freely elected Parliament of the Indian 
people to carry through to logical conclusion the 
main thrust of the national liberation movement when 
socialism was placed on the agenda of our nation’s 
historical endeavour. The search for social justice 
could have cluminated in the conception of the 
Welfare State. That it did not show that neither 
the people nor their leaders had forgotten the 
historical context of poverty in India. The need 
for building a modern progressive social order com- 
pelled a purposive ordering of social and economic 
forces which could take place only under socialism. 
Henceforth nothing can obliterate this dimension of 
change from the consciousness of the people. 

Planning is the logical outcome of this approach. 
It is, in the last analysis, a new philosophy of social 
action. It was not conceived by Panditji as an 
abstract model of development, but as an historical 
process developing through various stages, linked 
to each other in an Overall perspective of social 
and economic development. It is a scientific and 
rational way of controlling and guiding the histori- 
cal forces of social and economic development 
released by science and technology, from the point of 
view of building a just and humane society in which 
material abundance does not dehumanise man, but 
supports human dignity and freedom. It is a way 
of resolving conflicts in society. Though current 
debate is focussed primarily on why the Plan does 
not achieve as much as it says it would, it is neces- 
sary to remind ourselves that the concept of plan- 
ning itself is a radical departure from the past. It 
is not that the concept found ready acceptance. 
Even when the tilting at the totalitarian windmills 
has ceased, formidable social and cultural barriers 
to wholehearted acceptance continue to exist. 

The whole idea of planning is that it should 
comprehend the totality of the modernisation 
process in India. Man is the centre-piece of the 
planning process. In all his complexity, his ambi- 
valence, his dilemmas and contradictions, it is he 
who has to be the motive force behind the Plan. 
To ignore the strategic social, cultural and political 
dimensions `of the Plan is to consider it in the abs- 
tract, asa mere nation, a mere mechanistic device 
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for prediction of quantities. ` 

Sometimes people say that the Plan does not 
function properly because it wants to force the pace 
of change. There are others who say that it fails 
because it does not force it enough. Now I think 
it would not be disputed that the objective realities 
of the historical situation do indeed determine the 
range of actions that can be usefully attempted. But 
the important question is how do we comprehend 
the objective reality? How do we view the processes 
of change? What social forces are in the ascendant? 
What does it mean in terms of our perspective of 
change? How do they relate to the perspective? Are 
they in step or are they out of step with the direction 
of our movement? 

This critical inquiry is of the essence of the plan- 
ning process. The Plan is not a collection of projects 
with matching figures of investments. It is funda- 
mentally a way, a sientific way, of saying ‘Yes’ and 
‘No’ Not mechanically, not out of defference to 
the revealed wisdom of a model. Similarly, it does 
not write ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ the way it is written by 
the Invisible Hand which often strangulates. Its 
answers light the path because they are, or should 
be, based on a historical understanding of the social 
forces and of the whole environment of the economy. 
This understanding in turn, is supported and enri- 
ched by a scientific theory of change. Thus objective 
realities are to be comprehended not as deities in 
a world of timeless splendour, but as the resultant 
of the movement of social forces. 

But understanding is not enough. We have to go 

beyond it. We have to change the objective realities, 
because that alone is the meaning of the Plan. This 
requires faith in the new order. This requires that 
we face conflicts in society, and not subsume them 
in a vague, sentimental philosophy of goodwill 
among men. This requires that we take sides, and 
experience the pain that is involved in the taking 
of sides. 
“ Somehow we have fought shy of facing the fact 
of conflict in society. A harmony of interests among 
different social groups was indeed the theoretical 
underpinning of a‘ stratified and stagnant social 
structure. But a social stricture that is changing 
_ under the impact of science and technology cannot 
be free from conflict, conflict between different 
social classes, between two antithetical sets of 
incentives and motivations, between two antago- 
nistic conceptions of social change. 

In the planning process we have tried to preserve 
an overall framework of harmony and cooperation. 
There is good deal we owe to the fact that social 
change in India has not been violent and disruptive. 
This experience has value, and should not be 
minimised. Nonetheless time has come to face, a 
little more boldly, the fact that the complex patterns 
of cooperation we have built up may block further 
movement. Therefore evasion on conflicts through 
the invocation of usual scriptural sanctions may 
produce not gradual change, but stagnation. The 
price of stagnation will be heavy indeed. 

The reason is that these conflicts constitute the 
basic dilemma of the planning process today. They 
cannot be resolved in one sweeping movement. 
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That is not in conformity with the way we have 
chosen. But itis important to see that the next 
forward movement derives from the logic of the 
Indian revolution. Ideological exhaustion of the 
nineteenth century Renaissance had obstructed the 
process of modernisation which was renewed only 
in invigorating contact with the broad masses. A 
new structure of thought and action arose out of 
this interaction. 


We have tried to work out the logic of the struc- 
ture we inherited from Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehru. But as time has passed, and as our 
social and economic structure has acquired new 
depth and complexity, we face new problems and 
new conflicts which cannot be solved without a new 
intellectual and cultural movement. Such a move- 
ment alone can furnish a coherent ideology of social 
transformation through successive historical stages. 
The Pldn cannot be the specifically Indian solution’ 
to the Indian problems without the guiding hand 
of an ideology of social transformation which is 
capable of dynamising the social base. 


Now an ideology that encompasses the complexity 
of social and economic reality in our contemporary 
society and charts ‘the course of change, cannot be 
evolved in isolation from the struggles of the masses 
far a new order. The great political renewal of 
1969 is a watershed in the history of modern India. 
Ina bold and deep thrust, the leadership of the 
national movement broke through the crust of 
stagnation that encumbered social consciousness. ~ 
Once again, as in the liberation struggle under 
Gandhiji, the broad masses were involved in a 
movement that raised to a higher level their cons- 
ciousness of the fundamental processes of socio- 
economic transformation. This, and not the election 
results, is the enduring significance of the qualitative 
leap in 1969. As the leader and the inspirer of the 
new rnass awakening, Srimati Indira Gandhi in- 
herited the legacy of the unfinished Indian Revolu- 
tion and the historic burden of carrying it forward 
to its next higher stage. The ideological tasks of 
the next stage of social transformation have there- 
fore to be viewed in the setting of a radicalised 
consciousness among the masses. 


The inherent limitation of the Indian Revolution 
was that in the hour of its triumph it leaned too 
heavily on the element of continuity. This ensured 
growth within a framework of stability for a certain 
period. The present crisis in our social and econo- 


_mic development has shown that our ideology of 


social transformation needs to be reconstructed. 
Such an ideology will not be a holy text that no one 
dare revise in the light of changing circumstances. 
But what bothers me is the formlessness of the 
concept of Indian socialism. It does not bother me 
that we do not follow the Holy Writ. Unless we 
give concrete, specific content to our concept of 
socialism, we cannot go forward. The presènt crisis 
has sharpened social awareness of what is involved 
in the process of modernisation of social and eco- 
nomic structure and has prepared the ground for 
new beginnings and new definitions of goals and 
purposes in a changing historical context. 
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“Humanised” 
Technology 
and: 

Social 
Progress 


MARK MITIN 


ib tecent years the concept of a so-called humanised 

technology has gained wide currency in Western 
philosophy. It is becoming one of the key themes 
in contemporary philosophical reflection. Its epis- 
temological and methodological complexity lies in 
the fact that the versatility of the problem itself 
constantly prompts investigation into various phil- 
osophical and social structures and established 
notions, the comprehension of many current par- 
adoxes. This calls for the elaboration of new, 
possibly unexpected, approaches to studying the said 
problem, “taking” the analysis beyond the frame- 
work of already known dimensions. 

Examination of this problem with its attendant 
complex of questions gives rise to a number of 
ontological, epistemological, psychological and even 
personalistic-subjective difficulties. Overcoming 
them is not a simple matter. It is not accidental 
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that in the Western mind the subject of technology 
is associated with the most basic questions of philo- 
sophical reflection, for it discloses progress antici- 
pation and eschatological experiences; Weber’s 
ideas of rationalisation and the striving for the 
Heideggerian mystic comprehension of life; . the 
tragic conflict of civilisations and their inevitable 
rapprochement; the striving for social -activism fed 
by various forms of technocratism and moods of 
spiritual quietism, romantic propagation of the rise 
of a “machine civilisation’? and prophecies of its 
doom. Ideas of conservatism and revolutionarism, 
of technophobia and vice versa, appear in different 
combinations. 

Current history has thus added to the list of 
numerous antipodes yet another, a very significant 
and paradoxical one: man-technology. In sociology 
and philosophy in the West these concepts are 
invested with contradictory meanings. Technology 
is often viewed asthe symbol of all the mishaps 
and traps laid in mankind’s path. In this system, 
man (as the antipode of technology) also ceases to 
be a real socio-historical subject and becomes the 
allegory of Good and Hope, or vice versa, of Evil 
and Despondency, a kind of non-class and, in fact, 
non-social being. 

Of course, the real social processes, the vital prob- 
lems of today which are related to the scientific 
and technological revolution, cannot be understood 
if, following the example of many Western resear- 
chers, these pressing problems are reduced to 
metaphors, fearful incantations and vapid abstrac- 
tions. Marxist philosophy has never regarded 
technology and man as abstract, symbolic categories. 
It will be no exaggeration to say (many Western 
thinkers acknowledge this) that Marx as a scholar 
did much more than all subsequent Western philo- 
sophy to reveal the real meaning of technology as 
a social phenomenon. He proceeded from an 
analysis of the real content of this social phen- 
omenon, rejecting the flamboyant, disorientating 
language of magic codes, socio-cultural analogies 
and eschatological ciphers. 

The problem raised by us may be formulated as 
follows: is technology really anti-humane in its 
intrinsic purpose? From the viewpoint of Marxism, 
technology in itself is neither humane nor anti-hu- 
mane. Howerver, in the social context, in the system 
of social processes it may acquire and does acquire, 
as a matter of fact, certain valuable significance. The 
notion that technology is anti-humane is a form of 
transformed consciousness which reflects, in effect, 
the absolutism of the negative aspects of the capital- 
ist utilisation of technology. On the other hand, we 
reject the abstract-optimistic view of technology as 
the sole determinant of social progress. 

Meanwhile, in Western philosophy the view is 
current that Marxism insists unreservedly on a justi- 
fication of technology, regarding it as an undeniable 
boon for people. It is said that this thesis follows 
logically from the Marxist analysis of technology 
and the productive forces as the objective cause of 
the appearance of bourgeois civilisation and sub- 
sequently through the logic of the formation and 
development of the working class, as the determinant 


of the inevitable advent of a communist society. 
It would seem from this that Marxism contains a 
one-value characteristic of technology. 

Let us refer to the viewpoint of Martin Heidegger 
who asserted that the essence of materialism as the 
philosophical foundation of communism, is rooted 
in the essence of technology.1 According to 
Heidgger’s reasoning, the problem of the humanisa- 
tion of technology cannot arise in Marxist- 
philosophy or for that matter in any other system 
of social analysis. He contends that communism 
as conceived by Marxists is a linear result ofa 
fatalistically interpreted ‘“‘technological Mes- 
sianism’’. 

It is not surprising that in Western philosophy 
Marx is often characterised as a “philosopher of 
technology”, a thinker who is enamoured of the 
“Eros of technology” and who has, therefore, failed 
to discern the inner contradictions of scientific and 
technological progress. In this context Marxism is 
often described as a variety of the vapid and 
apologetical technological conception of history, 
which is allegedly affected by “‘technologica] pro- 
fitism’’, a short-sighted faith in the independent 
social significance and tole of technology which sets 
the course of social development. 

Such a viewpoint is the result of an absolutely 
arbitrary interpretation of Marxism. It was Marx 
who was the first to discern that technology as an 
element of the productive forces is a product of 
„social relations and bears the deep imprint of social 
conditions. The founders of scientific communism 
showed that only by making a socio-class analysis 
of society can the real clue be found to the social 
manifestations of the technological phenomenon. 

Marx wrote of the extremely unfavourable con- 
sequences of applying technology in the conditions 
of capitalist production. He described the many. 
paradoxes and sinister signs of technological devel- 
opment in bourgeois society. Here it is in place 
to note that itis only-in-the last 15-20 years that 
the opponents of Marxism have begun to pay 
attention to much of what, Marx had said. And so 
we see that there are no grounds for assuming that 
a univalent, abstract and optimistic view of techno- 
logy, supposedly a boon in itself, is characteristic 
of Marxism. 

Many of Marx’s views sound as if they had been 
written today. They are a theoretical generalisation 
of the contradictions which scientific and techno- 
logical progress brings for bourgeois society at the 
present stage of its development. “In our days,” 
Marx wrote, “everything seems pregnant with its 
contrary. Machinery, gifted with the wonderful 
power of shortening and fructifying human labour, 
behold starving and overworking it. The new-fangled 
sources of wealth, by some strange weird spell, are 
turned into sources of want. The victories of art 
seem bought by the loss of character. All our 
invention and progress seem to result in endowing 
material forces with intellectual life, and in stulti- 


1See M, Heidegger, Uber den Humanismus, Frankfurt-on- 


Main, 1947, p 27. 
1K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works; Moscow, 1969, 
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fying human life into a material force.’ 

On theother hand, Marx stressed that techno- 
logy itself is associated with a definite human 
dimension; he never identified technology and the 
productive forces of which Marxism is sometimes 
accused. Such an interpretation, if anything, is 
characteristic of the modern variants of the Western 
philosophy of industrialism. Marxism emphasises 
that the most important and decisive element of 
the productive forces is man with his historically 
formed and developing abilities. Here already is 
contained the idea that technology is not necessarily 
a friend, nor is it necessarily some kind of malicious 
antipode to man. 

For Marx technology is an important part of the 
means of production and, of course, an indicator 
(and F no means the only one) of the development 
level of the productive forces. Marxism has. nothing in 
common with the technological conception of history 
according to which technology is an all-determining 
force. It does not, therefore, conclude on the basis 
of technology as such, in its “pure” form, that 
technological progress brings with it negative con- 
sequences. 


II 


TT problem of the so-called humanisation of 
technology is defined in a variety of ways by 
modern philosophy, these reflecting the main philoso- 
phical interpretations of scientific and technological 
progress. We believe that the many forms of the 
philosophical understanding of the problem that 
have evolved and the manner of solving it are much 
broader and multiform than the two trends, the 
rationalistic-technocratic and the irrationalistic-an- 
thropologica], observed for some time now. 

In connection with this we think it possible to 
single out three basic trends now sufficiently crys- 
tailised, each of which tries to elucidate the problem 
on a different philosophical basis: existentialist, 
psychological-anthropological, and neotechnocratic. 

The existentialist view is that the contradiction 
between technology and man as two opposing pheno- 
mena can be resolved only on the basis of the 
transformation of man himself. The revolt against 
the “demon of technology” is interpreted by the 
existentialists as the individual’s moral obligation 
to scorn utilitarian mundane interests, to break 
away from the framework of artificial structures 
which today determine human life depriving it of 
humanistic meaning. But along with this they declare 
that it is impossible to achieve a “radical”, ‘‘revolu- 
tionary’? change both in the life of man in general 
and in his material production, and iù the organisa- 
tion of social reality as a whole. Ultimately, these 
projects for a “humanised”? technology are stoic 
appeals to preserve the “independence” of the world 
that is heading for doom, “‘authenticity’’, ‘‘original- 
ity” and ‘“‘staunchness”’ at least in the consciousness 
of the subject. 

The imperatives of existentialism are that man 
must “remain himself” in the world of artificial 
structures, technology and consumerism. Very close 
to this way of thinking, in the final analysis, is the 
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position of Theodor Adorno and his seemingly 
purely epistemological “negative dialectic” concept, 
despite the fact that he himself has more than 
-once come out against existentialism. (see his Jargon 
der Eigentlichkeit) : 

One of the main features of existentialism is the 
protest against the humble position of man in the 
bourgeois world. Existentialism approaches the 
problem of alienation primarily as a problem of 
the depersonalisation of the individual.’ As a result 
of the universalisation -of the category of'techno- 
logical alienation, capitalist and socialist society are 
identified as equally hostile to man. 

This interpretation of the problem is an anti- 
progressive one, for, in effect, it boils down to 
“stoic” reconciliation with a technological civilisa- 
tion in general (and this after it has been anathema- 
tised time and again), or to hopes of a certain 


“suspension” of social movement. Characteristic in. 


this respect is the viewpoint of Jaspers who believed 
that on the basis of rationalism and technologism, 
there can be no salvation from fatal danger on the 
path that led to the creation of the atom bomb. 
This danger: can be averted only by “retreating” 
in good time, by restoring to human culture some 
of the properties it has lost, that is, only when the 
aims themselves will be reassessed from non-techno- 
logical positions.* ’ 

However, although they advocate a ‘‘non-techno- 
logical’? approach to an analysis of technology, 
Western researchers turn to the spiritual and not the 
socio-economic processes. Here is revealed their 
fundamental contrast with the Marxist methodo- 
logy. This abstract spiritual way of thinking is 
widely reflected in Heidegger’s philosophy which 
contains a so-called “methodological”? substantia- 
tion of the essence of technology and at the same 
time a call to flee to patriarchal conditions of life. 

Heidegger “believes that the further development 
of mankind raises the problem of the humanisation 
of technology and of life generally. The process 
of the dehumanisation of the.world, in his’ opinion, 
will continue until there is a kehre (a turning point). 
The turning point in humanisation wilt--take place 
as a result of a general spontaneous emergence of a 
new spiritual- atmosphere. Tne dissemination of 
such a renewed view of the modern world would 
impel man to assess differently his place in it, the 
character of his relationship to life and the real 
significance and meaning of technology. 

A major aim pursued by Heidegger was to give 
technology a ‘“‘non-technological” basis, and, at 
the same time, to find its true perspective in spirit- 
ual process, in the history of human culture. He, 
therefore, considers the existing ‘‘technicistic’? con- 
cepts as a blind ‘tribute to the high level of techno- 
logy and the fetishistic attitude to it, and seeks to 
prove that its sources are metaphysical, thus repre-: 
senting future technological development as a threat 
to human existence. Heidegger approaches the pro- 
blem of interest to us purely idealistically; he pic- 


3See K. Jaspers, Die Atombombe und die Zukunt des Mens- 
chen; Munich, 1958. 

‘See M. Heidegger, "Die Frage nach der yTechnik,’? Die 
Technik und die Kehre; Pfullinger, 1962, p 5. 
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tures man not as a really active being but as an 
illusory active one.* 

The danger is notin technology, Heidegger goes 
on to say, but in failure to understand its essence. 
The danger to man is not simply in the reality of 


the ruinous effects of machines and technical equip- ` 


ment. The threat has affected the very quality of 
man. This is where pessimistically coloured philoso- 
phical and sociological literature is confronted with 
a common situation, namely, that the very progress 
of technological civilisation brings man to a point 
where he will have to turn to himself if he does not 
want to be swept along by its swift current to catas- 
trophe. It is necessary, declares Heidegger, to free - 
oneself from a technological interpretation of think- 
ing, which prescribes that thought must be placed 
in the service of action, of ‘‘doing’’. This fatal 
illusion, he asserts, must be rejected. - 

Such is one of the radical attempts in modern 
bourgeois philosophy to re-assess many philosophi- 
cal premises of man’s relation to the world in the 
name of putting an end to the so-called atmosphere: 
of “technological determinism’, no matter in what 
colours it paints the present and the future of 
human civilisation. í 

Heidegger’s concept ignores the actual socio-eco- 
nomic factors of history. It is utopian, for it 
amounts to a programme of a kind of mass philoso- 
phical reorientation, to changing the type of re- 
flection, to propagating (or to orientation on the 
spontaneous emergence of) anew way of thinking, . 
“alien” to technology in its existing form. Heideg- 
ger, however, does not indicate in what form this 
new way of thinking will appear, what will deter- 
mine it. . 

Heidegger's concept is in full accord with the gen- 
eral pessimistic character of German existentialist 
philosophy and is, therefore, gloomy in the extreme. 
This concept, although the result and philosophical 
reflection of the present crisis of bourgeois society, 
revealed at the same time many symptoms of this 
crisis and the danger connected with the ‘“technical- 
isation” of phenomena in various spheres of West- 
ern culture. However, the nature of the said con- 
cept prevented Heidegger from seeing the formation 
of the new socialist world, the formation of a truly 
humanistic and scientific variant of scientific and 
technological civilisation and, conversely, determin- 
ed the circumstance.that he became an opponent of 
this new world. - 

We defined the second trend in the approach to 
the problem of interest to us asthe psychological- 
anthropological trend. It contains many features 
similar to the attempts to “humanise’” technology 
on an existentialist basis, especially as anthropo- 
logical tendencies are characteristic also of existen- 
tialist philosophy. Here too -the subject is man, 
criticism of ant-humane “technological” society. 
However, intrinsically, this trend -contains many 
independent features which make it possible to 
define it as an autonomous world outlook. 

. Philosophers and sociologists of the anthropo- 
logical orientation believe that the humanisation of 
technology should be effected through .the retional- 
isation of human nature on the basis of the 
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“humane” organisation of economic life. Thus, 
Erich Fromm’s concept contains an attempt to show 
the primary characteristics of human nature, to 
describe the needs and intentions of the individual. 


In his book The Revolution of Hope. Toward a ` 


Humanized Technology Fromm describes the 


“technological society” of today, emphasises its ` 


anti-humanistic nature. The author shares the view- 
point of such critics of this society as J.EWul and 
L.Mumford who hold that “technological society” 
has a destructive effect on man. But Fromm does 
not share their pessimism, for in his opinion the 
possibility still exists of placing the social system 
under the control of man. However, he includes 
both capitalism and socialism in the “technological 
society”. : 

~ A study of the system Man, Fromm believes, 
enables the researcher to understand what socio- 
economic factors -in contemporary societies “work” 
for man and also to ascertain what violations in the 
system lead to the instability of thë social whole 
which is also interpreted abstractly. 

In the chapter “Steps to the Humanization of 
Technological- Society”, Fromm singles out several 
elements without which, he maintains, modern 
“technological (industrial)”’ society cannot function. 
These are, first, the centralisation of economic 
organisms which means that any purposeful activity 
will soon be carried out only within the framework 
of big systems. Second, planning on an ever bigger 
scale as the logical consequence of centralisation, 
and third, cyberneticisation as the backbone of 
automation, the main link of theoretical and prac- 
tical control. 

Let us examine some of Fromm’s recommenda- 
tions which will give us a better idea of his concep- 
tion of the humanisation of technology. These re- 
commendations aim, in brief, at a “‘reconstruction” 
of capitalism by “fitting” it to human nature. 

They are, first, “humanistic planning”. Planning 
must absolutely include the system Man, that is, in 
the process of planning account must be taken of 
the norms and values that make for the optimal 
functioning of the individual. 

Secondly, Fromm considers that if industrial so- 
ciety is to be humanised it is essential to free human 
energy. The next step on the way to humanisation, 
he believes, is the ‘“‘humanisation”’ of consumption. 
For the average American, he goes on to say, the 
feeling of freedom is quite real today only in the 

-sphere of consumption. He makes up for his sense 
of inferiority, of insignificance as an individual, in 
another sphere, in that of consumption where he 
turns into a self-assured buyér and consumer. 

The fourth step to the humanisation of techno- 
logical society should be, according to Fromm, the 
appearance of new forms of spiritual orientation 
and new objects for worship. 

All these measures are utterly utopian under 


capitalism. Capitalist society will not give up cul- | 


tivating a consumer psychology, will not create other 
systems of values not related to the domination of 
private property, -since it is on this precisely that 
the capitalist world rests. In the conditions of 
bourgeois social relations, the implementation of 
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-the transformation of universities into 
‘factories’? which play 


| §B.Fromm, The Revolution of Hope. 


these rational recommendations encounter the ‘irra- 
tional character of society itself, come into conflict 
with reality. : : 

This is the case with Fromm’s attempts to put a 
sign of equality between capitalism and socialism. 
Turning a blind eye to the fundamental, social diff- 
ences between socialism and capitalism, he asserts 
in his book Beyond the Chains of Illusion that alien- 
ation, which has assumed enormous proportions, 
exists equally under capitalism and socialism, “in 
the European-American industrialized countries, 
regardless of their political structure... .’ In an 
attempt to give sociological illustrations to the 
philosophical conception of universal alienation, 
Fromm refers to the words of Marx that “‘the 
machine adapts itself to the weakness of man in 
to order turn the weak man into the machine”.” But 
these propositions of Marx were directed‘ against the 
capitalist forms of the utilisation of machinery. 
Fromm, however, overlooks this in his references to 
Marx. ` 

Let us now examine the third trend in the 
approach to the humanisation of technology, which 
is connected with neotechnocratic consciousness. 
The ideologists of industrialism see the solution to 
the problem in the further ‘“‘technotronisation” of 
the economy and all social life. This is the position 
of Zbignew Brzezinski, author of the book Between 
Two Ages. In it he writes that the changes taking 
place today are creating a society which is increag- 
ingly unlike its industrial predecessor, although it is 
arising from it. The post-industrial society, he goes 
on to say, is becoming a technotronic society which 
is culturally, psychologically and economically tak- 
ing shape under the impact of technology and 
electronics. 

Brzezinski lists a series of indicators which, in his 


‘opinion, conclusively show that the technotronic 


society will be quite different from the industrial one. 
These indicators, furthermore, are the means of 
humanising technology. They include: the transfer 
rence of workers from industry to the service sphere, 
“thought, 
a more and more active role: 
in socio-political planning. Many of these arguments: 
have already been used by other Western sociologists, 
in particular, Daniel Bell, in an attempt to sub- 
stantiate the post-industrial society. The post-indus- 
trial society theory is, as a matter of fact, the method- 
ological basis for the justification of contemporary 
State-monopoly capitalism. Its adherents assert that 
science and technology ensure boundless possibilities 
for regulating social processes and settling, on their 
basis, the conflicts, and that the prime movers of 
social progress are efficiency and productivity. As 
regards the contradictions rending the world today 
they are a reflection of the industrial epoch as a 
transitional one and are eliminated in the new phase 
of stabilisation— in the post-industrial society. 
However, as the negative consequences—inevitable 
Toward a Humanized 
Technology; New York, 1968. 


‘KE. Fromm, Beyond the Chains of Ilusion; New York, 
1968, p 6. 


. Marx and F. Engels, From Early Works; Moscow, 
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under capitalism—of scientific and technological 
progress become more and more evident, and as it 
becomes more and more clear that this progress can- 
not in itself become a panacea of social ills, less and 
less credence is being given to the significance of the 
said apologetic constructions. Very indicative in 
this respect is the evolution in the views of the 
French economist and sociologist Jean Fourastie, 
a strong advocate of post~industrialism. 

Fourastie’s books are a vivid specimen of modern- 
istic apologetics. In the fifties and sixties, he 
developed conception of industrialism filled with the 
pathos of scienticism, belief in the omnipotence of 
scientific and technological progress, in the possib- 
ility of resolving all conflicts on its basis and achiev- 
ing the complete stabilisation of the capitalist system. 
It is this desire for social stabilisation that deter- 
mines Fourastie’s theoretical constructions. However, 
reality, which has shown that scientific and techno- 
logical progress in the world of state-monopoly 
capitalism, far from resolving contradictions, greatly 
complicates and intensifies them, turns them into 
global cataclysms, has shaken his former beliefs. 

While Fourastie’s confidence in scientific- and 
technological progress has now been replaced: by mis- 
givings and anxiety, another ideologist, Alvin Toffler, 
is still convinced, or at any rate tries to convince the 
reader, that the system prevailing in the West will be 
able to overcome the vices inherent in it. 

There is no denying that Toffler is a-keen'observer. 
His book Future Shock, interesting for the original 
way in which it reflects the objective reality of the 
spiritual crisis of American society, enjoys consider- 
able popularity. 

Toffler writes that the crisis of capitalism, €x- 
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pressed in the aggravation of social contradictions, 
Tace problems, in the rise of such social ills as crime, 
narcotics, sexual perversions, suicide, mass psychosis, 
destruction of the family, the spread of mystic cults 
and eschatological moods— that all this is not con- 
nected with the social system of capitalism but is a 
manifestation of the crisis of industrial society in 
general. There is nothing new in this concept nor, 
for that matter, in Toffler setting his hopes on the 
prospects of such a society. : 

He sees the way out not in fundamental social 
transformations of the bourgeois society but in in- 
creasing the ability of people living in it to adapt 
themselves to the conditions of this society and to 
controlling the pace of the changes in life. 

Toffler proposes a “‘strategy of social futurism’? ` 
which, in his view, makes it possible not only to 
break out .of the confines of technocracy and create 
a system of humanistic and democratic planning but 
also to bring the process of social evolution in gen- 
eral under conscious guidance. . 

The theoretical narrowness of Toffler’s techno- 
cratic doctrine is obvious. Like the usual technocratic 
scheme his past-technocratic scheme can offer a 
solution to social problems only within the limits 
of purely bourgeois liberal and reformist good 
wishes, the futility of which has been proved over 
the past decades. 
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WE have reviewed various approaches to. the prob- 

lem of the humanisation of technology. The 
authors of some set their hopes on the development 
of technology assuch, others—on the perfecting of 
man. Some of these projects are of a pronounced 
anti~progressive character, others, on the contrary, 
are oriented affirmatively on the future. But none of 
them show the real way out of the present social and 
technological situation. 

The Marxist attitude to scientific and technologi- 
cal progress and to the problem of the humanisation 
of technology is a fundamentally different one. 

The way to the real hnmanisation of technology 
is through the humanisation of social reality. And ` 
this, as the experience of our century shows 
incontrovertibly, is possible only as a result of 
socialist revolution, of fundamental social changes; 
in other words, as a result of power passing into the 
hands of the working people,.into the hands of the 
direct creators of material, cultural and spiritual 
values. The Western interpretation of this problem 
is therefore simply an attempt to abstract philo- 
sophical thought from the real social issues of social 
advance, to shift it to the sphere of pure technicism 
described in hyperbolic terms by many Western 
sociologists, 

The ideals of communism can be realised only by 
deepening the scientific and technological revolution. 
This major task of a social character in realising 
humanistic ideals determines the Marxist attitude to 
scientific and technological progress, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties of an ontological, epistemological 
and practical order which it brings with it. 


The attitude of Marxist philosophy to the present 
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stage of scientific and technological civilisation 
cannot be reduced to the formula which to the bour- 
geois West seems the ‘“‘most radical’, namely, to 
humanise the technological process in such a way a8 
to “introduce” a human content into it ‘from with- 
in” (since Western philosophical thought does not 
set before society aims of a revolutionary character). 

Marxist philosophical thought is for imparting 
a truly human content to scientific and technologi- 
cal progress, for a human dimension of technology, 
for its real humanisation. But at the same time it 
raises the main question, that of the social condi- 
tions of this humanisation and of the ways of creat- 
ing these conditions. 

Here it should be noted that many negative 
features of scientific and technological progress 
appear also at the stage of socialism. Socialism, 
according to the Marxist doctrine, is the lower phase 
of communism and, paraphrasing Marx’s expression 
from the Critique of Gotha Programme, it bears the 
residual of bourgeois right, also certain other traces 
of the preceding formation. Socialism begins to 
develop, in point of fact, on the material and 
technical basis it inherited from the old society. 
Socialism ‘‘inherits’’ from capitalism an excessive, 
irrational concentration of industry in some regions 
and its absence in others, an over-expanded division 
of labour, distinctions between mental and physical 
labour, between town and country and other features 
which affect social relations, man’s spiritual world, 
his nervous system and health. Incidentally, Marx 
foresaw all this in his Economico-Philosophical 
Manuscripts (1844). .  - 

The advance of science and technology creates 
the scientific and technical basis for overcoming the 
contradictions of technological progress in the course 
of building the material basis of communism. The 
dialectics of technological development are such 
that within it are created the scientific and technical 
means of and prerequisites for its real humanisation. 
But this requires that its problems be approached 
not from positions of profit and private advantage, 
but from those of the welfare of man and mankind. 
And this is possible only under socialism and 
communism. 

Man is the creator of machinery. But in the 
conditions of capitalism he has become its slave. In 
the conditions of socialism, on the contrary, man is 
not only the creator but also the master, for he is 
able to establish social relations which make it 
possible to control and scientifically to direct in a 
planned way technological progress in the interests 
of man. ; 

And so, how. do we understand the ‘‘humanisa- 
tion of technology”? As distinct from the Western 
interpretations of this concept, the Marxist view- 
point contains a programme of fundamental social 
transformations characterised by a comprehensive, 
versatile approach in which is manifested the main, 
deciding link. This process cannot be reduced 
simply to a spiritual revolution, to a change in 
human nature, or simply to the transformation of 
technology as such. 

The humanisation of technology is, first, liquida- 
tion, on the basis of new social relations, of the 
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historically established alienation of man. The main 
revolutionary step toward overcoming alienation 
is the liquidation ofj exploitation and the social- 
isation of the means of,production. The destruction 
of alienation as a kind of ‘‘principle’’ of the econo- 
mic, social and political life of society will also 
spell the liquidation of alienation in the spiritual 
life of society. The process of transition from social- 
ism to communism is the path on which the 
“remnants” of alienation are swept away. 

The humanisation of technology is, secondly, 
changing the social character, purpose, substance 
and structure of technology itself. Man will never 
reject technology, for it unfolds, gives scope to his 
abilities, his essential powers. Humanistic ideals 
can be realised only on the basis of gigantic produc- 
tive forces. But in the development of technology 
itself we see the operation of interna] dialectical 
laws. What is today considered as an immanent 
property of technology is, in fact, its ‘‘other being”, 
to use the words of Hegel, which will undoubtedly 
be cancelled by the subsequent development of the 
material and -technical basis of communism. The 
system and structure of technology will become 
fundamentally different, will be brought into cor- 
relation with human dimensions. 

The humanisation of technology is, thirdly, a 
possibly more versatile transformation of the 
environment for the good of mankind. Man, as we 
know, cannot be happy only in a world of artificial, 
technicalised structures. No gigantic structures (be 
it a skyscraper, a soaring tower, a space station) 
for all its positive influence. on the life and emotions 
of man can fully replace the simple, natural delight 
he takes in the sound of the sea, the silence of a 
forest, in the blue expanse of the sky. The beauty 
of human existence,.is not only in social harmony 
but also in being in complete‘harmony with nature. 

It is senseless to revive the Rousseau sentiments 
and calls to erase from the landscape palaces (in 
order to return to huts), towns fin order to restore 
village communities), railways (in order to clear 
space for messengers and footmen). The hippie 
smelling a flower near some cobble-stones is just as 
artificially communing with nature as the modern 
technophobe who urges returning to the lap of 
nature, by tearing asunder the fetters of technology.’ 
How to go about solving this problem? 

The soultion evidently lies in the creation ofa 
natural environment and social conditions of hfe for 
man which, far from destroying social harmony, 
man’s harmony with nature, great new scientific 
and technological achievements, contributes in every 
possible way to them. 

The three aforementioned main lines of further 
social and technological progress are conceivable only 
within the complex and only on the basis of social- 
ist social relations. It is impossible to achieve 
social harmony, man’s harmony with nature, on the 
basis of capitalist social rélations, just as it is impos- 
sible to ‘“humanise” man by halting technological 
progress and thus impoverishing his needs, emascu- 
lating his values, his lively interests. It is also impos- 
sible to create a ‘‘technocratic paradise” if human 
life will be made senseless. f 
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a disruptive role in-the ranks of 
the ruling party. The significance 
of (c) is that such an attack 
cannot be anything but beneficial 
to the country. . es fe 

The contours of a step that will 
have the same convulsive effect 
as Bank Nationalisation—most 
probably an even greater effect— 
are beginning to suggest them- 
selves. This step is the take-over 
by the Government of the manage- 
ments ofat least the top twenty 
monopoly houses in the country. 
What this step will imply in 
practice is merely the elimination 
of afew families from the top 
positions in these companies. An 


- ungomplicated move with deci- 


sive consequences. 
For, this measure will interalia 


(a) Destory the power-base of 
a leading reactionary force. The 
monopoly -bourgeoisie will no 
longer be able to buttress corrupt 
politicians and dubious move- 


ments for its own advantage. It . 


will- no longer be able to geta 
‘free ride’-—a highly luxurious 


- one at that—at the expense of 


the rest of society. 

(b) It will regenerate admira- 
tion for the Government among 
the middle classes, and will prove 
to them that the administration 
is not a creature of the monopo- 
lists. This will enhance the degree 
of cooperation received from the 
members, of this class by the 
Government in its planning 
efforts. ie 

(c) It will increase the respect 


- ~STRATEGY TO AVERT DISASTER (Continued from page 10) 


of the working class and the 
working-class organizations to- 
wards the Government—another 
necessary factor in democratic 
planning. i : 

(d)-It would create a feeling 
that we are once more “‘on the 
rails’, and this enthusiasm can 
be directly transformed into deve- 
lopment efforts. $ / 

As the- Prime Minister once _ 
mentioned, we have to “walk 
fast merely to keep still’. We 
have not merely to walk fast now; 
we have to run fast. And the 
take-over of the managements 
of the monopoly houses is the 
measure that will convert the 
present agonized stagger intoa 
crisp run. 

i October 16 


. JUDICIAL SYSTEMS AND THE COMMON MAN (Continued from page 18) 


` concerns the common man. Qua the matrimonial 


A 


relations, no cláss enjoys any special privilege and 
every married person can be treated as the common 
man. But here, too, the judicial system needs over- 
hauling. Law insists on conciliation through Courts, 
but the judicial system provides no adequate machi- 
nery for the same. We do`not have any family 
Courts, our judiciary is not trained for the job. 
There are no psychologists and no lady workers 
attached to .Courts for implementing the law, of 
conciliation. There are also no woman Judge who 
can makea significant contribution to the adminis- 


tration of family justice for- the benefit of the- 


common man. at was: A 
On the whole, the.Indian judicial system viewed 
from any angle, does not very much concern itself 


with the common man. Essentially, it provides a- 


forum for the settlement of disputes, inter se, the 
people who do’ not fall in the category of the 
“common man”. It provides a machinery for 
safeguarding the vested rights of the privileged 


` distance from the “uncommon man”. 


class, for protecting the property in its widest sense, 
and for keeping the “common man” at a safe 
It caters 
primarily to the need of the privileged class, and 
is not yet oriented to satisfy the needs of the 
“common man”. 

I should not, however, be understood, or rather 
misunderstood, as suggesting, even indirectly, that 
the common man, under the existing legal system, 
does not get full and complete : justice. I only mean 
to say that the system needs a fresh orientation, a 
new direction, wider dimensions, and greater 
flexibility to cope with the needs of the changing 
socio-economic order; 

Instead of its providing just a forum for arbi- 
tration of disputes between citizen and citizen, and 
between citizen and government, it should assist 
the nation in securing for the common man the 
freedom from fear, and help in establishing a rule 
of law under which: there should be no privileged 
people, but every man should be a common man 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH (Continued from page 29) 


for a person with a delicate con- 
stitution. The result—indigestion 
and a dislike of the subject for 
evermore. 

For a long time now we have 
been condemning the student—his 
tendency to cheat or reproduce 
from various guide-books; in 
short, his total ignorance where 
English is concerned. But it is 
high time we looked at the other 
side of the problem. A student 
cheats since, to him, it is the 
easiest way to pass an examina- 
tion. But will he cheat, once he is 
genuinely interested in a subject? 
The answer to this will be “no” 
in at least seven cases out of ten. 
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So, the main thing where teach- 
ing of English is concerned is to 
acclimatise it to Indian require- 
ments so as to make it more in- 
teresting as well as familiar to 
the students. First and foremost 
it means a change in the type of 
books, as I have already men- 
tioned. This means the publica- 
tion of cheap Indian text-books, 
a tough job no doubt, but not 


impossible if the Government as” 


well as the leading publishers 
make an effort. 

Books are not enough to enable 
someone to learn a living lan- 
guage. So, to supplement them, 
there should be some classes for 


spoken English, where students 
are encouraged to speak thé lan- 
guage—where their accent and 
pronunciation are corrected. 


To round off all this, students 
of the language should have 
access to libraries and reading 
rooms where they can find books 
and magazines to read. An expe- 


‘rienced’ teacher can, gradually 


but effectively, inculcate a good 
taste in his students by guiding 
their reading. 


All these. msasures, along with 
others, will help to make English 
a “living language” and not just 
a “museum piece”. 
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What Price Dithering? 


Soviet Communist leader Brez- 


hnev’s appreciative references 
to India in his address before 
the World Peace Congress in 
Moscow last week has naturally 
helped to lift the visibly droop- 
ing morale of many in the ruling 
party as one could judge from 
reactions in New Delhi. 

The Brezhnev formulation on 
India is unexceptionable: ‘An 
example of a consistent policy 
of peace combined with democ- 
ratic solutions of internal prob- 
lems is ‘given by the Republic 
of India. By urging a just and 
peaceful settlement of existing 
international issues, she creates 
a favourable situation for the 
solution of her own internal 
problems. And by generally 
resolving internal socio-economic 
problems, the Indian people are 
substantially strengthening the 
foundations of their peace-loving 
‘foreign policy.” 

It is possible that both the 
_ Right and the aggressively Left 
Opposition would not find the 
Brezhnev blend to their taste, 
since the Soviet leader has noted 
the positive elements in the 
current Indian situation. At the 
same time, the Congress leader- 
ship would be making an equally 
serious mistake if it takes it asa 


testimonial which would help to` 


reinforce its vote-catching capa- 
city. 
The. interaction between the 


country’s domestic and foreign - 


policies is an objective reality 
which cannot be wished away. 
It, however, demands of the 
political elements, particularly 
the forward-looking ones, that 
the foundations are well-laid for 
both—the foreign as well as the 
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internal policy-frame of the 
Government. 

Without minimising the plus 
scores of Smt Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment, one cannot help having 
the impression that a paralysing 
sense of drift has been danger- 
ously creeping in over practically 
the entire spectrum of activity of 
both the Government and the 
Congress leadership. Smt 
Gandhi has claimed that the 
country bas crossed the bump 
in battling with the difficult 
economic situation. She may 
have in mind the situation on 
the food front. A good harvest 
buttressed by Moscow’s two- 
million-tonne wheat offer, can 
stave off famine, but so long as 
the Government follows a laissez- 
faire policy in the matter of dis- 
tribution, pep talks will not 
assuage mass disenchantment. 

Nor can the Government ex- 
pect that discontent óf the 
common man at the phenomenal 
rise in prices of daily necessities 
could be mollified by the talk 
that inflation today is a world- 
wide phenomenon—as quite a 
few of the Congress leaders have 
begun to indulge in. The latest 
survey by the Reserve Bank has 
punctured some of the pro- 
paganda points of the Govern- 
ment. Although the Reserve 
Bank’s own record—particularly 
in the matter of credit policy—is 
hardly above board, the warning 
it has administered about 
“political and social factors” 
coming in the way of the Govern- 
ment implementing its own policy 
commitments, can hardly be 
missed by any discerning observer 
of the present crisis. 

There need be no room for 


panic nor of wholesale condem- 
nation of the Government’s 
position, What is important to 
note is that the Government, 
after having committed itself to 
a radical programme, has been 
fighting shy of the necessary 
follow-up action. Valuable time 
is being squandered, with Reac- 
tion exploiting the situation to 
discredit the radical programme 
itself. Smt Gandhi has been 
right in attacking the Rightist 
traducers of the Government. 
The Right cannot be fought 
by platform polemics but by 
concrete and determined action 
against the vested interests. 


On the political plane, the most 
shocking example of drift is 
provided by the Prime Minister’s 
own dithering with regard to the 
UP affairs. When Sri Kamalapati 
Tripathi was asked to step down ~ 
there must have been good 
reasons for the Centre to inter- 
vene and let him not go on with 
making things worse. The 
peric d of the President’s Rule in 
UP, however, does not provide 
an edifying picture of compet- 
ence of the Central authorities. 
The Union Home Ministry 
which is supposed to be in direct 
charge of the administration in 
UP, is manned by two Ministers, 
both claiming to be important 
men from that State. And yet, 
one is amazed by the spectacle 
of their total incompetence even 
in the matter of selection and 
posting of officers. It is Coffee 
House gossip in Lucknow that 
the Chief Secretary sent out from 
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New Delhi after the President’s ` 


Rule was clamped down in UP, 
isa C.B. Gupta fan, with the 


Syndicate reaping the harvest of ` 


the Congress incompetence. 
‘Then came the question of 
reviving Ministerial rule in UP 
as it was found that the mess 
which the President’s Rule had 
created in the State would go 
against the chances of the Con- 
s in the elections, due in 

ess than four months. But the 
manner in which the entire ques- 
tion of reviving the Congress 
Ministry is being handled, has 
brought more discredit for the 
Congress leadership not only in 
UP but in other parts of the 
country as well.. 

First came the idea of sen 
a brand new Chief Minister, but 
squabbles soon broke out. Mean- 
while, Smt Gandhi seemed to 
have been advised that if Sri 
Tripathi was annoyed, he could 

a source of mischief at the 

time of the crucial election cam- 
paign. So, the tactics hit upon 
was that Sri Tripathi should be 
brought to the Centre, and a 
person of drive and competence 
sent as the new Chief Minister. 

Sri Kamalapati Tripathi, the 
astute politician that he has 
always been, readily agreed- with 
effusive demonstration of loyalty 
to the Prime Minister. His circle 
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in Lucknow will say that Tri- 
pathiji in his devotion to the 
Vindhyavasini makes an offering 
of blood to the deity by slitting 
open his own finger-tlp. For Smt 
Gandhi, he is ready to draw out 
blood from his own throat—as 
proof of his unalloyed loyalty td 
her. 

But he makes a small—a very 
small—request to the Prime 
Minister: all the big names who 
came to the Centre from UP in 
the past, came in glory and not 
in disgrace. Govind Ballabh Pant 
came to the Centre direct from 
his post as the Chief Minister of 
UP. So, let Sri Tripathi too come 
to the Centre after getting rein- 
stalled as the Chief Minister, at 
least for a spell of a few weeks. 
Smt Gandhi seemed to have 
fallen for this piece of 
blandishment. 

Who would be Sri Tripathi’s 
successor? The search has been 
on for months. Many names have 
cropped up. Sri K.C. Pant 
figured for some time, but mainly 
in his own circle. Sri Umashan- 
kar Dikshit almost beseeched not 
to be sent away to Lucknow be- 
cause he feared it as bad as going 
to Coventry. 

Many pros and cons were 
assessed, and then Smt Gandhi 
was reported to have decided 
upon Sri H.N. Bahuguna. This 
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was not surprising, because there 
was a time in the past when Sri 
Bahuguna was her reliable man 
in UP. Even at the time of the 
crucial Presidential election in 
1969, Sri Bahuguna almost pres- 
surised Sri Kamalapati Tripathi to 
come out in support of Sri Giri’s 
candidature, while his carefully 
planned moves fetched the bulk 
of the BKD votes. If one has to 
fight both Sri C.B. Gupta and 
Sri Charan Singh, there is no 
other name in the UP Congress 
today which can claim to do the 
job better than Sri Bahuguna. 

After having decided upon 
Sri Bahuguna, Smt Gandhi seem- 
ed to have again dithered. Ob- 
viously, one can find fault with 
Sri Bahuguna. Those who have 
been lobbying against Sri Bahu- 
guna—for whatever subjective 
considerations they may have— 
should note that no Congress lea- 
der can today claim to have ange- 
lic descent. So, the question has 
again been reopened, and at the 
time of writing these lines, one 
cannot help having the feeling 
that the person who has made 
the most out of Smt Gandhi’s 
continued indecision is Sri 
Kamalapati Tripathi. 

Ina fit of unwisdom if the 
Prime Minister decides to send 
Sri Tripathi back as the Chief 
Minister, the average voter in 
UP can legitimately put the 
question to her: If you thought 
Sri Tripathi failed to run the 
administration only a few months 
ago, what has led you to foist 
him over us now? Have you had 
second thoughts about your ear- 
lier decision to remove him? Or, 
is it that you cannot make up 
your mind whom you should send 
to rule over this huge sprawling 
State, which Claims to have given 
three successive Prime Ministers 
for this whole country? 

AH this is meant not to belittle 
Smt Gandhi’s difficulties, but to 
underline that she can hardly 
afford to dither any longer— 
whether on the economic or the 
political front—if she does not 
want to undermine, if not abdi- 
cate, her authority earned with 
such massive support only 
eighteen months ago, 
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Aligarh: 
The 
Changed 
Landscape 


ARUN SELI 


Į! isnot a matter of surprise 
that most of the Opposition 
parties in Uttar Pradesh have 
come out openly against the 
amendments in the Aligarh 
Muslim University (Amendment) 
Act Statutes. With the re-installa- 
tion of the Tripathi Ministry 
round the corner and their fond 
hope of making political gains 
through the prolonged AMU 
controversy dashed to ground, 
the assent to the amendment by 
the President has come as a rude 
shock for the Opposition political 
parties. 

In fact, the approval by the 
President, in his capacity as the 
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Visitor of the University, to these 
amendments of some of the 
Statutes of the Act will be widely 
welcomed by the teaching and 
the non-teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity. However, a note of dis- 
sentis likely to come from the 
students community and also 
certain Opposition political parties 
who have been left in the lurch. 

The teaching and the non- 
teaching staff of the University 
are likely to welcome this move 
because most of their ‘demands 
have been met and the University 
administration now bears a more 
democratic outlook. On the 
other hand, the students who had 
been agitating for the retention 
of the minority character, at the 
behest of certain political parties 
which had certain vested interests 
in the continuance of the Aligarh 
agitation, will naturally feel 
embittered because they could 
hardly claim before the public 
that their demands have ‘been 
accepted. 

All the major political parties 
in Uttar Pradesh are presently 
busy making preparations for the 
forthcoming elections for the 
State Assembly scheduled for 
February-March next year. Most 
of the Opposition parties, 
iucluding the Syndicate, BKD, 
SSP, SP and the Swatantra Party 
have been banking on the Muslim 
votes, basing their calculations on 
certain feeling of unrest among 
the Muslims in the State over 
the AMU Act controversy, which 
some of the hide bound Muslims 
claim, threatens the minority 
character of the University. 

There was, however, a marked 
difference between the stand taken 
by the Muslims of the State and 
the various Opposition parties. 
While advocating the scrapping 
of the Act, because it bore an 
undemocratic outlook, quite 
surprisingly none of these 
political parties ever talked in 
terms of retaining the minority 
character of the University. They 
had been criticising the Act only 
on the ground that immense 
powers had been vested with the 
Vice Chancellor of the University, 
which, they felt, pointed to the 
fact that the Centre was directly 
interfering in the affairs of the 
University. 

Sri Piloo Mody, Sri Mani Ram 


Bagri, Sri Charan Singh, Sri 
Banarsi Das and other leaders of 
the Opposition parties who had 
visited Aligarh in the hope of 
manoeuvring Muslim votes for 
the forthcoming elections in the 
State, had assured the students 
of their support to help them 
fight for their legitimate demands. 
It is significant that they did not 
refer to the ‘‘Minority Character” 
demand, mainly because they 
were aware of the fact that the 
very concept of retaining the 
Minority character bore a 
communal ‘outlook. In fact, 
unlike others, Sri Banarsi Das 
criticised this demand outspok- 
enly at a public meeting organised 
in his honour at Aligarh, and 
this had resulted in his being 
hooted from the rostrum. 

The Muslim Majlis and the 
Muslim League are the only two 
parties which have been advoca- 
ting the idea of the retention of 
the minority character of the 
University—quite -understand- 
ably, because only this demand 
could give them a chance of 
playing with the Muslim senti- 
ments and enhance their own 
chances in the elections in the 
State. Moreover, it is basically 
on the Muslim votes that these’ 
parties could think of contesting 
the elections at all. 

The Jana Sangh is perhaps the 
only political party which has 
not made any formal policy 
statement in this regard. It has 
only pointed out the undemocra- 
tic outlook behind the AMU Act. 
In one of his speeches in 
Lucknow, Sri Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee had described the 
demand for the minority charac- 
ter as baseless and a threat to 
national integrity. But, immedia- 
tely after the amendments to the 
Statutes were approved by the 
Visitor, the Jana Sangh lobby has, 
all of a sudden, become vocal. It 
has alleged that by this the 
Government was only trying to 
please thé Muslims before the 
forthcoming general elections in 
the State. 

It may be recalled that the 
Jana Sangh leaders recently made 
an announcement that the 
party would go it alone in the 
forthcoming elections in UP 
and that it proposed to contest 
almost all the seats. It seems, it 
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was under the impression that 
the Muslim votes would remain 
vastly divided at the time of 
the elections. With its hopes 
shattered, no wonder, it too has 
joined the chorus of the Opposi- 
tion attack on the Government 
over the Aligarh controversy. 

Tilla few days ago, all the 
major Opposition political par- 
ties in the State were happy over 
the fact that the AMU contro- 
versy could be kept alive till the 
elections; they had actually begun 
finalising the number of seats 
that they intended to contest. 
The Jana Sangh and the So- 
cialists have already made known 
their decision to go it alone in 
the elections. In fact, they were 
under the impression that the 
Muslims, who had already de- 
cided not to vote for the Congress, 
would vote for one of the Oppo- 
sition parties. 

With the amendments to the 
AMU Act Statutes accepted and 
awaiting implementation, the 
fond hopes of the Opposition 
parties of fairing well in the 
elections are once again blighted 
and it is expected that.high level 
negotiations are imminent. In 
that case, the revival of the 
“United Opposition to the 
Congress”, the idea mooted by 
Acharya Kripalani, cannot be 
ruled out. 5 

Moreover, the University ad- 
ministration now definitely has a 
more democratic outlook. The 
owers of the University Vice 
hancellor and other officials 
have been drastically cut. The 
whole administration has been 
decentralised and the powers are 
now vested with the various 
elected bodies of the University. 
The number of nominees has 
been reduced and more repre- 
sentation given to the elected 
representatives. The teachers 
and the members of the non- 
teaching staff have been given 
their due share of importance in 
all these bodies. 

Almost all the amendments, 
as suggested by the Executive 
Council, have been approved. 
According to the amendments, 
the Chancellor and pro-Chance- 
llor of the University, instead of 
being appointed by the Visitor 
from a panel recommended by 
the Executive Council will now 
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be appointed by the Visitor on 
the recommendation. of the 
University Court. It has also 
been decided that they will hold 
office for a period of three years 
only, against the present term of 
five years. The provision also 
empowers the Visitor to call for 
fresh nominations, in case he 
does not opprove of any one in 
the panel of names suggested 
to him. 

The designation of the nominee 
of the Visitor on the Selection 
Panel for the appointment of the 
Vice Chancellor has been changed 
from that of a “‘Chairman” to 
that of a ‘Convener’. The 


-amendments also do away with 


the Vice Chancellor’s eligibility 
for continuing in office for 
another term. 

In the provision relating to 
the composition of the University 
Court, representation has been 
given to the members of the 
non-teaching staff of the Univer- 
sity, donors, Muslim culture and 
learning and the All-India 
Muslim Education Conference. 
The number of the Visitor’s 
nominees in the Court has been 
reduced from 20to 10. It has 
also been decided that instead of 
the {teachers being appointed as 
members of the Court, they will 
in future be elected from amongst 
themselves. 

Likewise, in the Executive 
Council, three teachers’ repre- 
sentatives will be elected, rather 
than being elected by the Aca- 
demic Council. In the Academic 
Council also, three Professors, 
five Readers and seven lecturers 
will be directly elected, instead 
of being appointed by rotation, 
according to seniority. The 
powers of the Academic Council 
have been made more com- 
prehensive by inclusion of certain 
additional functions. 

With all these change in the 
AMU Act, it is unlikely that 
either the teachers or the non- 
teaching staff will continue to 
oppose the Act. However, some 
of the teachers who are obressed 
about the Muslims’ sentiments 
may try to spread the canard 
that the Government’s idea of 
bringing about these reforms in 
the Act was mainly to suppress 
the majority voice of the Mus- 
lims for the retention of the 


minority character. But, this is 
not likely to have much impact 
on the majority of the Muslims. 

As far as the vociferous ele- 
ments among the students are 
concerned, it is possible that 
their leaders will not appreciate 
this gesture of the Government. 
“More so, because most of their 
leaders have either been rusti- 
cated from the University for 
varying terms or have been de- 
barred from entering the Aligarh 
District. Many of those who 
had taken it up in the court 
of law against the University’s 
decisions, lost their case because 
the law court upheld the decision 
of the University authorities. 

It is quite likely that some of 
the followers of these students 
may start a new agitation for the 
withdrawal of the rustication 
order. But, in that case, it will 
be a new agitation and it is 
unlikely that the students will 
take up the question of the 
AMU Act amendments in that 
context. By now they will be 
aware that if the student leaders 
had to be brought back, the only 
way was through peaceful 
Negotiations. - 

It is possible that some of the 
Opposition parties might now 
‘try to stir up the student commu- 
nity for its own benefit in the 
forthcoming elections. Most of 
the Opposition parties are well 
aware of the fact that they can 
hope to achieve some success if 
the tension among the Muslims 
continued and one of the best 
methods for it was by continuing 
the agitation within the campus 
of the AMU. 

The AMU students have al- 
ready wasted a lot of time and 
money on their agitation; and 
without the professional student 
leaders to guide them it will only 
be at the behest of some Opposi- 
tion political parties that they 
can think of organising another 
movement. And if they do so, 
would they not be falling a prey 
to their political opportunism? | 
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pe of 1973 must surely have 


many more Marxists than the 
aggregate of Russian Marxists 
in 1917 and Chinese Marxists in 
1949. 

The sideburned dandy teaching 
Organisational Behaviour at one 
of the Institutes of Management 
is a Marxist, as are the local 
Commissioner of Police and the 
biggest building contractor of 
the town. Some are ‘“‘Marxist 
but anti-Communist”; others are 
“socialist but anti-Leftist’’; a few 
are “radicals supporting the 
Jana Sangh—the only radical 
party in India”. 

These are the cruder types of 
Management Marxists, but there 
are the more sophisticated kinds 
as well. 
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X, for example; week after 
week he will, in the columns of 
a chic U-sector (that is Upper- 
class sector) magazine with a 
high subscription rate and a low 
circulation, rant in transparent 
irony about the contrast between 
rich and poor, how the one lords 
it in expensive hotels and the 
jet-set life, while the other is sunk 
in misery. 

X should know. His home will 
be the symbol of that upper- 
class ostentation that he prof- 
esses to detest. 
two airconditioners humming in 
the bedroom, on the walls of 
which an abstract painting will 
tower over a tiny marble bust of 
Karl Marx, situated discreetly 
beside the bed and used as a 
paperweight. Abstract art is 
excellent, as are /eather-bound 
works of Marx or Lenin. But 
paintings of the two are—well, 
they don’t fit well into the 
surroundings. 

Listening to the soothing 
cadences of Western chamber 
music, the Revolutionary will 
adjust his tie (slightly askew, as 
befits an intellectual), look at 
his suited-self in the mirror and 
sally forth to Firpos or Blue Fox 
for dinner. That night, helped 
by a peg or two of Dubonnet or 
Chivas Regal, he will pen another 
coruscating article on the class 
struggle. 

But dear me, we must not be 
so unreasonable as to insist that 
the poor man must actually live 
the life of, if not his beloved 


- proletariat, at least the despised 


middle class. How is he expected 
to analyse bourgeois society 
unless he studies it at close 
quarters? And what could be closer 
than becoming a bourgeois him- 
self? 

The characteristic of the 
phoney-Marxist is that he ‘beats 
his breasts’? rather than “uses 
his hand’. He makes a lot of 
fuss about injustices, but never 
to the working class. He, after 
all, is too big a man to reach 
down to them. No, his audience 
is always the elite, who are only 


too willing to sympathetically, 


listen so long as it means that they 
need do nothing more than listen. 
But apart from flash and thunder, 
there is no practical action. The 
articles continue to be written 


There will be . 


and read, but society goes on as 
before. 

The so-called Marxist Intellec- 
tual is today the worst enemy of 
Marxism in India. We may 
rest assured that these loud- 
mouthed Left Reactionaries 
would be the first persons to raise 
a hundred objections whenever 
some truly revolutionary move 
is initiated. Strikes? Yes. Strikes 
are part of the capitalist order. 
Morchas? Certainiy. But revol- 


ution? No. The ‘‘objective 
conditions’? have not yet been 
fulfilled! The chief ‘“‘objective 


condition” is, of course, the 
objective reality of their bour- 
geois life-style, a life-style that 
would be destroyed ‘should a 
revolution succeed. 

India has a dazzling variety of 
“Marxists”. There are the ruling 
party kind, who are (or so they 
say) engaged in trying to push 
the Congress camel through the 
socialist needle’s-eye. There 
are the CPM brand, ultra revol- 
utionary in theory, but often 
reactionary in practice. There are 
the CPI brand, whose compassion 
for the working-class often gets 
transmitted into mere social- 
worker types of activity. Fortun- 
ately, healthy elements coexist 
with the sick in each of these 
parties. But clear-thinking ele- 
ments, elements possessing a re- 
volutionary theory and strategy 
that is grounded in the Indian 
ethos, do not exist in appreciable 
quantities. 

We must recognise that, be- 
cause of our own distortions in 
perception, what we judge to be 
correct in theory may be disas- 
trous in practice; and, conversely, 
what may appear theoretically 
ridiculous, may be a master- 
stroke in practice. A revol- 
utionary cannot afford a profes- 
sorish approach, yet that is what 
most of our “‘radicals’’ have. 
They go by the book and not by 
the people. 

Apart from an unpractical 
approach, most of our “radicals” 
suffer from the disease of politick- 
ing. They. get so immersed in 
this that they identify their suc- 
cess in bourgeois politics with an 
advance of the revolutionary 
cause, whereas the two events 
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Employment: 
Snags 

in 

Third World 


SANKAR RAY 


NEMPLOYMENT now threatens 

the entiré capitalist world, 
even the highly developed 
industrial economies not being 
sp ; 
The worst sufferers, of course, 
are the billions in the under- 
developed and developing 
economies, in a word, the people 
in the Third World. The inten- 
sity of the unemployment crisis 
in the Third World increases due 
to the fact that by transferring 
capital and technology to that 
vast region, the developed 
capitalist countries have been 
trying to reduce the effect of 
unemployment in their respective 
internal economies. Along with 
the uncontrollable inflationary 
gap in the Third World, the net 
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effect of the unemployment 
problem is on the macro-econo- 
mic planning. 

India, for instance, cannot 
easily proceed toward the Fifth 
Five Year Plan due chiefly to 
inflation and toa great extent, 
the huge army of unemployed 
population. The fundamental 
task is to measure the volume of 
unemployment or even to get 
some workable estimate of it as 
early as possible witha view to 
fixing the target of employment 
generation during the coming 
plans. 

But the actual operation 
towards the measurement is much 
greater than plain statement of 
the objective. Of course, one 
may question: why single out the 
Third World’ especially, when 
unemployment in the United 
States is more than 50 million 
(during 1972) and the correspon- 
ding figure in the United King- 
dom is more than ten million— 
in fact, in all the major capitalist 
countries like West Germany, 
Japan and France, the volume of 
unemployment may proceed 
towards a situation of tilting the 
social equilibrium? But it is not 
very difficult to measure 
unemployment in those developed 
countries. Most of the unemploy- 
ed persons register their names 
in the unemployment registers 
there. 

Moreover, the problem of 
disguised and seasonal unemploy- 
ment is practically absent in the 
developed capitalist - countries, 
whereas predominance of these 
types of unemployment is a 
typical feature of the feudal 
relics in the Third World 
economy. Such types of 
unemployment pose serious 
impediments in the economic 


growth in the Third World. This, 


is more intensified in the countries 
like India, Pakistan, Philippines 
and Argentina, the countries 
following capitalist path of 
development after getting their 
political independence. 

An important problem before 
the Third World in this respect, 
therefore, is the measurement of 
disguised unemployment and 
under-employment. The question 
of proper employment in econo- 
mic sense is linked up with the 
concept of subsistence. Even for 


the underdeveloped and develop- 
ing economies, the definition of 
unemployment is not at all easy; 
rather it gets entangled in the diy- 
erse approaches. In any case, a 
Single definition is not possible. 
Subsistence-mindedness itself is 
below normal living norms. Even 
then, subsistence level for all the 
persons is yet an uncherished 
dream among the peoples of the 
Third World. 

Disguised unemployment comes 
up in condition of zero marginal 
productivity of labour. If prod- 
uction remains unchanged or is 
reduced despite withdrawal of 
some workers from that place, 
disguised unemployment exists 


there. The term was first used by 


Prof Joan Robinson ‘during the 
thirties and was promptly oppo- 
sed by Prof Leibenstein and his 
followers. But the concept intro- 
duced by Joan Robinson has now 
become outmoded and through 
a conceptual metamorphosis, the 
term is now meant almost abso- 
lutely for predominantly agricul- 
tural, semi-feudal or feudal eco- 
nomies. The process got accele- 
rated due to the fact that the 
developed capitalist countries 
transferred their crisis to some 
extent to the Third World and the 
intensity of unemployment in that 
region is somewhat organically 
necessary to maintain the econo- 
mic balance of the developed 
capitalist economies. 

There are some methods of 
measuring disguised- unemploy- 
ment. The most widely used- 
method is one prescribed by 
Prof Rosenstein-Rodan in 1957. 


‘Besides, there are at least half a 


dozen different approaches and 
methods, suggested by economists 
and statisticians. Of late, Dr A. 
Rudra has put forward a method. 

But the fundamental weakness 
of these methods is over-empha- 
sis on the quantitative approach 
without taking the component 
of value. In other words, these 
experts do not ascribe approp- 
Tiate weightage to wage-level. 
They seem to bank excessively on 
engaged working hours. 

This is particularly inapprop- 
riate to the Indian con- 
text, and in general to the under- 
developed and developing eco- 
nomies. It is not quite under- 
standable why the economisis or 
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statisticians at large do not feel 
this lacuna. Is this academic 
obsession or colonial heritage? 

In India, the daily addition to 
the unemployed population is 
about seven thousand, that too 
without taking the under-em- 
ployment into consideration. The 
present expected rate of employ- 
ment need be increased twenty- 
fold if the said rate of unemploy- 
ment is to be reduced to zero by 
1981. This means that the annual 
employment generation need be 
raised to 60 lakhs from the 
presently expected rate of three 
lakhs, and it is not left unknown 
that the actual rate is consider- 
ably below the expected rate. 

That is not all. The figures 
neglect the magnitude of disguised 
unemployment and under-emp- 
loyment, which taken together 
is not less than twenty per cent 
of the total rural population 
anywhere in the Third World. 
Almost every agricultural labou- 
rer in India has no work for 
about 180 days in a year. Can 
we place him in the category of 
the employed? Even if a loading 
factor, between 0 and 1, is 
applied to measure the volume 
of economic activities needed to 
make them engaged, a further 
question remains: Is mere time- 
period of work a measure of em- 
ployment or unemployment? Is 
it not necessary to eee 
whether the incomes received by 
them are sufficient for them to 
live at or above subsistence-level? 
That is why the question of 
wages is to be considered insepar- 
ably from the employment as- 
pects. In practice, this aspect is 
almost totally neglected. 
` In any capitalist economy, 
wages are determined not by 
physical necessities. The workers 
there receive only a small share 
of surplus. In the Third World, 
share of surplus is still smaller. 
For example, twenty years ago, 
when Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion had initiated the project 
construction, a labourer at the 
dam-site used to receive one-fifth 
paisa in carrying one bucket of 
earthen-chips from the ground 
level to an altitude of about 
50 ft. The average earning 
per day—that too only during 
days of work—in those days for 
a labourer was not more than 
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ten paise. Those labourers used 
to come from villages since they 
could not get any work to earn 
or even if they could get, their 
earnings were still lower. One 
could easily imagine the plight 


of the agricultural labourer in. 


those days. And there is no rea- 
son or proper evidence to believe 
that their condition has radically 
changed by now. Rather, the 
profit-mongering being the domi- 
nant factor of capitalism, the 
proportion of surplus received 
by the workers has a progressive 
diminution rate over time. 
Naturally in measuring the 
employment-volume, if we keep 
wages aside and measure only 
the magnitude of employment in 
terms of working hours, we shall 
obviously over-estimate the 
volume of employment and 
underestimate the volume of un- 
employment. This is particularly 
true in rural areas, where under- 
employment, seasonal unemploy- 
ment and disguised unemploy- 
ment are quite high. At the 
same time, the more the economy 
gets rid of feudalism or feudal 
strings and develops towards 
industrialisation and mechanisa- 
tion, the less will be the domi- 
nance of these types of 
unemployment. i 
Moreover, when the price rise 
has shaken the entire capitalist 
world, neglecting the wage- 
component in employment, the 
unemployment measurement is 
misleading. Between 1961 and 
1970, the -average labour pro- 


working class decreased by about 
seven per cent. We know that 
in perfect market conditions, 
wage should be equal to the 
marginal productivity of labour, 
which is greater than or equal 
to the average productivity. 
This shows that the workers 
today have been genuinely de- 
prived of their dues. This phe- 
nomenon is more applicable in 
case of the rural and specially 
agricultural labourer. 


The key problem, therefore, 
centres round the question of the 
under-employment or disguised 
employment. The . academic 
exercises right from Prof Ro- 
senstein-Rodan down to Prof 
Rudra may be mathematically 
magnificent, but practically not 
so useful. The labyrinth of Neo- 
classicism or Keynesism has 
taught us enough. It is time to 
be realistic and the economists 
and statisticians ought to take 
up the challenge right now. 


It is not easy to say what 
approach one should adopt. 
But just for the sake of sugges- 
tion, an indirect approach star- 
ting from family budget data, 
collected directly and on the 
basis of a suitable sample design 
may be tried. Because, we know 
that income is aggregatively 
assumed to be equivalent to ex- 
penditure of a family, if taken on 
a large scale. In any way, the 
problem is there and is not di- 
ficult to locate. But the point 
is to solve it. Without this, any 
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ONGC 


Revamping 
Structure — 
for 
Strategy 


P. CHATTOPADHYAY 


LFRED D. Chandler observed 
in 1962 on the basis of a sur- 
vey of corporate practices in the 
United States in the context of 
structural designing and strate- 
gies followed by corporations 
that there existed a close connec- 
tion and correspondence between 
structure and strategy. 
Planned revamping of struc- 
ture of organization with respect 
to the need for containing the 
burden that various strategies 
involved does not seem to have 
been well appreciated in India. 
In-the public sector which has 
had the -experience of a tremen- 
dous pressure of growth in size 
and complexities, most of the 
units—large and small—suffer 
from different structural weak- 
nesses. Attention has been paid 
essentially to the functional 
aspects. That functions can be 
effectively discharged only when 
the structure is adequate and 
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competent, has gone by excep- 
tion. A close look at the Damo- 
dar Valley Corporation, the 
Food Corporation of India, the 
Hindustan Steel Ltd and several 
other units would prove this 
point. 

There have been studies and 
inquiries in the past in respect 
of several enterprises such as the 
State Trading Corporation of 
India, the Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration of India, the Hindustan 
Steel Ltd, and several others. 
The lessons from these studies 
and reports have not been noti- 
ced and applied on a wider scale. 
The benefits of knowledge and 
experience gathered from a par- 
ticular situation have remained 
localized and what more, with- 
out the necessary follow up 
action through a regular review 
and appraisal. 

The latest in the queue is the 
Report of the Committee for 
Review of the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission (1972), The 
approach of the Committee to 
the question of structure is along 
similar lines as that of the P. L. 
Tandon Committee on State 
Trading Corporation of India 
Ltd (1968-69). Though the con- 
tents are different, the contexts 
of the two cases are in a way 
markedly similar. These reports 
together present a spectrum of 
factors related to both structure 
and strategy. It may be useful 
to examine the position of the 
Oil and Natural Gas Commis- 
sion with particular reference to 
the report of the Review 
Committee. 

Consequent on an announce- 
ment made by Government in 
the Lok Sabha on July 16, 1971, 
the Committee for Review of 
the ONGC was appointed under 
the chairmanship of SriK. D. 
Malaviya, MP, formar Minister 
of Petroleum and Chemicals, 
Government of India. The mem- 
bership of the high-powered 
Committee also consisted of a 
composite of techno-administra- 
tive expertise relevant for the 


Oil and Natural Gas Commission. 


The resolution of the Govern- 
ment of: India appointing the 


~ Committee stressed the question 


of reorganization of the structure 
and working of the ONGC for 
the purpose of increasing its 


. sed in the Government. 


operational efficiency and of ex- 
pediting its activities for explo- 
ration and exploitation of oil and 
gas resources in the country. 
The desired review related to 
different features of structure, 
organization, financing and over- 
all functioning of the ONGC. 
The terms of reference of the 
Committee covered a fairly wide 
area of organization and manage- 
ment of the ONGC. 

The Report of the Committee 
for Review of the Oil and Natu- 
ral Gas Commission was produc- 
ed in a fairly short time consid- 
ering the magnitude of the task 
before the Committee and the 
complex nature of functions of 
the organization. Its analysis of 
maladies and its suggestions 
went fairly deep into several 
important questions of organiz- 
ing and managing enterprises of 
this size and nature. The inti- 
mate knowledge of the multi- 
faceted functions of the ONGC 
and the.incisive but sympathetic 
character of the observations of 
the Committee have made ita 
valuable document on different 
counts. 

Not only that, many of the 
important recommendations of 
the Committee have a long-term 
general relevance for all large- 
size, multi-functional, monopol- 
istic undertakings in the public 
sector. The report is a valuable 
addition to the rather meagre 
literature on management and 
organization of public sector 
enterprises in India in general, 
and explorative, promotional, 
social service-oriented units, in 
particular. : 
ti Itis indeed unfortunate that 
such a high-powered Committee 
had to experience inconvenience 
with the way things were proces- 
Gener- 
ally, this bespeaks of the attitude 
of the Government in the con- 
cerned Ministry towards reform. 
In a way, this inconvenience has 
made the Committee wiser. The 
Committee has- not made secret 
of its feelings that it had a taste 
of the disadvantages from which 
organizations like the ONGC 
have to suffer. - 

The Committee has underlined 
the fact that the ONGC has been 
functioning as a strange mixture 
of a Commission-cum-Subordinate 
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Office which has made it 
ineffective as an ‘organization. 
The ONGC, as noted by the 
Committee, has neither the status 
of a commission nor the flexi- 
bility of a public corporation. 
The flexibility of public corpora- 
tions has been debated at length 
particularly in the light of British 
experienne.. In India, this flexi- 
bility has never taken a working 
shape, to say the least. In respect 
of the ONGC, it appears that 
the Commission has the 
disadvantages of both. 

The ONGC is a public corpora- 
tion supposed to have adequate 
flexibility. The way the Adminis- 
trative Ministry concerned has 
functioned with respect to the 
operations of the ONGC has 
smacked of absence of confidence 
and enthusiasm, apart from 
making the organization a virtual 
strait-jacket. Coupled with 
inadequate leadership qualities 
noticed in ONGC, this has 
veritably resulted in missing 
opportunities. 

In this context, the-Committee’s 
observations would be found to 
the point: “Oil exploration is 
such a business thatif one has 
to launch on it, one should do 
it on a grand scale or not at 
all.” The Committee, therefore, 
thought that the entire business 
of oil prospecting was an exercise 
in experimental research and 
deserved to be financed by a 
research grant. 

The Committee has been fairly 
forthright in its emphasis that 
Parliament has every right to 
institute a Technical Audit for 
seeing to the most effective 
utilization of resources placed at 
the disposal of the Commission. 
The Committee has appropriately 
cautioned that in this context it 
is dangerous to be niggardly on 
granting requisite funds. Many 
units in the public sector have 
suffered from absence of a timely 
stitch that could have saved nine 
later. 

The Committee’s observations 
about the affairs of ONGC are 
indeed disconcerting. It mentions: 
“The rot has sunk so deep that 
many have wondered whether 
this Committee or any Com- 
mittee can save the situation. 
Some have wondered whether it 
would not be better to wind up 
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this organization and start a new 
organization. But the Committee 
feels that with a determined and 
thoroughgoing implementation of 
the measures suggested...it is 
possible to reverse the trend and 
create an upswing. This is a 
big “but”? indeed, though it 
points out unfailingly our lack of 
seriousness in these matters. 

The Committee has noticed 
several shortcoming in the func- 
tions of the ONGC, in the struc- 
ture of organization, in the 
structural-functional relation- 
ships within the organization and 
in the relationships of the ONGC 
with the Government in the 
Administrative Ministry. The 
shortcomings have been so-per- 
vading and have arisen due to 
so many factors that to list them 
all would be an uphill task. 

Corrective steps would require 
a bold, concerted approach on 
all sides. This the Committee 
has stressed ina positive outline. 
It has come up with well-thought- 
out measures that should be very 
seriously considered by the 
Government. It is presumed here 
that streamlining of the functions 
of the organization is genuinely 
desired. In fact, several of the 
recommendations would be 
equally relevant for quite a few 
public corporations like the 
Damodar Valley Corporation or 
the Life Insurance Corporation. 

In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the ONGC should arrange 
Technical Audit of the different 
functional wings. The Committee 
has emphatically joined issue 
with the concept of Technical 
Audit as propounded by the 
Cabinet Secretariat, Government 
of India. In a circular issued by 
the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals, Government of India, 
dated June 25, 1971, it was 
mentioned that Technical Audit 
of the works of public undertak- 
ings would be done by the Chief 
Technical Examiner’s Organiza- 
tion of the Central Vigilance 
Commission. Technical audit is 
not a mere problem of occasional 
investigation. Its purport is much 
broader and more comprehensive 
than that thought of. 

In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee: “Technical audit is an 
audit of performance. It is not 
possible for anybody to do this 


audit without a deep knowledge 
of the science and technologies 
involved in this specific field.” 
This is the crux of the problem. 
Laymanish handling of vital 
issues has done great harm to 
many public-sector units. 

The Committee has, therefore, 
done a great service by bringing 
the real problem to the fore. 
Its conception of technical audit, 
however, is not complete. It has 
not elaborated the concept of 
technical audit in practical terms. 
The outline of this audit is, 
however, logical though it is 
distinct from performance audit 
which has a wider connotation. 
Technical audit is essentially 
concerned with production pro- 
blems which constitute only a 
part of the total performance of 
an enterprise. 

The Committee has under- 
lined that the responsibility for 
national policy for oil explora- 
tion at the highest level should 
vest in a body to be known as 
Oil and Natural Gas Commis- 
sion. A Department of Oil Ex- 
ploration should be created as 
the implementing agency for the 
Commission’s policy. The Chair- 
man of the ONGC should bea 
person of the Cabinet Minister’s 
status and a member of the 
ONGC should be the Secretary 
of the Department of Oil Explo- 
ration. For some years, the 
Prime Minister should take over 
the oil exploration portfolio. 

The operational functions now 
being performed by the ONGC 
should be the responsibility of a 
Corporation, which may be called 
the Oil and Gas Corporation of 
India having a full-time Chair- 
man, MD (Exploration), MD 
(Development and Production) 
and MD (Offshore), one Director 
of Economic Affairs and two 
part-time Directors. The Co- 
mmittee has recommended that 
the existing system of directorates 
in ONGC should be abolished . 
and in its place a system of ‘‘line 
and staff” relationships should 
be introduced. Extensive dis- 
cussions on different aspects of 
management have enhanced the 
value of the report specially - 
because all these discussions are 
on the basis of facts culled from 
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Bread— 
and 

TV 

Too 


KWAJA AHMAD ABBAS 


WE want bread and not TV! 

This slogan was shouted by 
the demonstrators protesting 
against the inauguration of the 
Poona TV relay centre. 

TV or bread? not even Marie 
Antoinette could have said: “If 
the people have no bread, let 
them eat TVI” 

Not the greatest electronics 
enthusiast would claim for TV a 
priority over the basic human 
need of bread—or a bowl of 
cooked rice. Bread—or food 
for the hungry—comes first. 
Compared to it, everything else 
is secondary—butter and sugar, 
clothing and shelter, education 
and culture, roads and bridges, 
dams and power-houses, steel 
plants or fertiliser factories, 
radio transmitters or TV towers. 

The Choice: Even Finance 
Minister Chavan, who performed 
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the opening ceremony of the 
Poona relay centre, had no hesi- 
tation to assert that between TV 
and bread, “Bread, of course, will 
have the topmost priority if it 
comes to making a choice 
between the two”. 

TV or bread? But the two are 
not incompatible alternatives. 
The slogan “We want bread and 
not TV”, is merely a pseudo- 
Populist catch-phrase to emba- 
Trass and shame the Government 
with. 

The fact is that during the first 
twenty-five years of our freedom, 
the mass of our people had 
neither of them—neither TV nor 
bread. Theabsence of TV did 
not produce a profusion of food 
for the people, nor is there a 
guarantee (or even a remote 
hope) that the few lakhs or 
crores saved if there were no TV 
stations would go to provide 
bread and butter, or rice and 
curry, to our hungry masses. 

The more plausible possibility is 
that money saved on TV would 
go to provide new furniture and 
costly draperies in some Minister’s 
mansion, or would pay for some 
bureaucrat’s pleasure trips on the 
illusory excuse (for instance) 
of studying bread-making te- 
chniques in the advanced coun- 
tries of Europe and America! 

What TV Can Do: What is TV? 
Is it only an expensive toy for 
the rich? Is it a miniature 
cinema (as in India) for the pro- 
jection of old, forgotten films, 
most of them of questionable 
aesthetic and artistic quality? Is 
it a money-earning commerical 


racket (asin USA) to advertise . 


cosmetics and cars by luring a 
mass audience with pòp stars 
and crime thrillers? 

Or is it a truth-revealing 
machine (as, also, in USA) to 
carry the scandalous revelations 
of the Watergate hearings to 


every citizen’s living room? Is. 


it to set up (as in Britain) a 
portable Hyde Park corner for 
the airing of public opinion, with 
all its facets, and in all its tones 
.and accents? Or, is it (as in the 
Scandinavia and in the Socialist 
countries) an audio-visual aid to 
liberal education of children and 
adults alike? 

TV by itself, is neither good 
nor bad, it is merely a powerful 


and astonishing technique to 
carry the images and sounds of 
any message simultaneously to 
every home and _hearth—in 
palaces or in huts, in fashionable 
oudoirs or in jhonpadpatties, in 
Minister’s bungalows or in the 
peasants’ village chaupals! 

TV For Socialism: TV can 
be neither good nor bad — its 
use and utilisation can be good 
or bad, depending on how it is 
used, what kind of programmes 
it disseminates. It has been used 
to boost the egos and images of 
dictators, to build commercial 
empires, and also to carry the 
educational message of science 
and technology to millions of 
ed ae to help them overcome 
backwardness, to educate them 
in new ways of agriculture, to 
boost production and producti- 
vity, to inform and enlighten 
their minds, to remove their 
mental cob-webs and fill their 
hearts with hope and cheer, to 
make them ready for their 
socialist future. 

For all this to be possible and 
practicable, there has to be the 
widest possible dissemination and 
popularisation of the TV 
medium which is not easy ina 
country with a profusion of 
different languages. But it has 
been done in other large countries 
(like the USSR, China and 
Canada) similarly beset by the 
problem of languages. It can be 
done — has to be done — and 
will be done — in India, too. 

We must have bread, of course. 
But a sensible slogan should be: 
Bread — and TV too. Every- 
thing for the people. 


Mainstream 
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WORLD TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS 


Wider 
Vista 

at 

Varna 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


'HE Eighth World Trade Union : 
Congress, held at the city of ` 


Varna of the People’s Republic: 
of Bulgaria from October 15 to 
22, paved the way for a wider 
unity of the world trade union 
movement than has been achieved 
so far with the active intervention 
of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Keeping this objective in view, 
the Varna Congress adopted a 
“Policy Document” rinning into 
65 pages, and another, ‘‘Charter 
of Trade Union Rights and 
Economic and Social Demands of 
the Present Time’’.- Both the 
documents, particularly the 
Charter of Rights and Demands, 
clearly indicate the perspective 
that the WFTU has set before 
itself, > 
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Besides, according to WFTU 
sources, efforts have been made 
for the first time to concretely 
study the problems and prospects 
before the trade union movement 
continent-wise. These study docu- 
ments, entitled ‘‘co-reports” 
on „Asia, Middle East, Africa, 
Europe and Latin America were 
stated to form part of the Gene- 
ral Secretary’s Report. The ex- 
haustive and significant report on 
the Asian scene was presented by 
the AITUC General Secretary, 
S.A. Dange. All these co-reports 
provide the framework for a 
deeper study and future course of 
action on continental basis. 

Similarly, a Working Group of 
the WFTU submitted a report on 
the ‘Problems of Engineers, 
Supervisory Staffs and Techni- 
cians’”—a field which, by and 
lerge, had so long been ignored 
by the WFTU, but to which it 
has now planned to devote special 
attention in view of the fast- 
changing situation in the capital- 
ist world as a result of inflation, 
rising prices and deepening mone- 
tary crisis. These sections, hold- 
ing important positions in the 
production processes, are being 
rapidly drawn into the vortex of 
the working class struggles. This 
again has been a departure on the 
part of WFTU compared to its 
previous sessions. 

. “Yet.another Special Report on 


“Young Workers” underlined the 


need to devote greater attention 
to the problems of this ever- 
growing segment of the world 
community of the workers. 

Underlining the significance of 
the two basic approach docu- 
ments, namely the Charter and 
the Policy Statement, the WFTU 
General Secretary, Pierre Gen- 
sons, described them as ‘“‘the two 
pillars” which would form the 
basis of all the future actions of 
the organisation. Moreover, these 
documents, he said, are ‘‘not the 
fruit of the WFTU alone, but 
that of all those participating at 
the Congress whether they are 
members of the WFTU or not.” 
This point assumed significance 
because one could see that this 
was a running thread throughout 
the eight-day deliberations of the 
Congress. 

One can mention here only the 


‘salient points of the Charter of 


Demands, to underscore the wide 
range of people in the world-wide 
action that the WFTU has envis- 
aged. It covers, to begin with, 
rights and responsibilities of 
trade unions today, and goes on 
to the worker’s right to work and 
to enjoy the fruits of labour, that 
is, to have the time and money 
` for leisure. Another set of de- 
mands partaining to overcoming 
under-development—for peace, 
social progress and economic 
development; for building econo- 
mic, trade and monetary rela- 
tions in the interest of workers 
and peoples besides the trade 
unions in the fight against inter- 
national monopolies, namely, 
„multi-national companies. 

The Charter also dwells on the 
need for better “environment” 
at work-places where “‘deteriora- 
tion of working conditions cons- 
titutes the major element in the 
pollution of nature’’, while, on 
the other hand, ‘widespread 
famine is the environment of 
hundreds of millions ... in under- 
developed countries”, This also 
calls for modern system of edu- 
cation and vocational training. 

Demands relating to workers 
on land, working women, young 
workers and migrant workers, as 
well as engineering, supervisory 
staff and technicians are taken to 
form another category. 

And last but not the least, the 
Charter has formulated issues 
and outlined demands intended 
to achieve what is described as 
economic and political demo- 
cracy and an extension of 
workers’ rights—‘‘for an anti- 
capitalist alternative”. 

Demands as they have been 
formulated on each count show 
that a sizable part of them can- 
not be taken exception to by any 
of the “other world trade union 
organisations. Quite a few of 
them have been formally accepte 
by various bodies of the United 
Nations. Even the baneful effects 
of multi-nationals are today 
under study at the United Na- 
tions level. The WFTU Congress 
has, in this context, suggested 
that even if there are differences . 
on the manner of fighting against 
the multi-nationals, there can be 
united actions on workers’ mini- 
mum demands in this field. And 
to fight for these demands, 
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workers’ unity on international 
scale has been acknowledged on 
all hands to be a prerequisite. 

Significantly, most of the 
demands in the Charter, whether 
they relate to economic or demo- 
cratic rights of workers, which 
are leading to workers’ intensi- 
fied struggles in different count- 
ties of the non-socialist world, 
have found fulfilment in the 
Socialist countries. 

In this special context, the 
WFTU leadership showed re- 
markably new confidence in its 
own policy as well as the pract- 
ice being followed in the Socia- 
list countries in regard to trade 
union life and related matters. 
This was indicated by two of its 
proposals put to those who still 
cling on to anti-Communist 
prejudices, 

WFTU General Secretary, 
Gensons, for instance, declared: 
“We are ready to hold discus- 
sions or dialogues on these ques- 
tions as well as on .all those re- 
lating to the labour movement.” 
And the two proposals are: First, 
“We urge all trade unions 
which really wish to know the 
realities of trade unionism in the 
Socialist countries, to go and study 
them on the spot by means of 
study delegations.” Secondly, 
“we propose to the ICFTU and 
the WCL that an international 
trade union symposium should 
be organised on the comparative 
rights and freedoms of trade 
unions and workers at work and 
in society in the Socialist and 
capitalist countries.” 

The Varna Congress 
thrown the ball into the ICFTU’s 
court, Only recently, the ICFTU 
Executive had accused the 
WFTU of devoting motivated 
attention more to the workers 
in the capitalist countries. The 
ICFTU did not send observers 
to the Varna Congress although 
it had been formally invited by 
the WFTU. 

The WFTU’s 
seems tobe well founded, and 
the very composition of the 
gathering at Varna was an elo- 
quent proof of it. Out of the 
world’s total organised labour 
force of 250 millions, delegates, 
observers and guests represen- 
ting 210 millions attended the 
Congress from 93 countries of 
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all the continents, 

More remarkably, about 110 
out of the total 170 national TU 
centres who reached Varna were 
not affiliated to the WFTU. To 
quote one instance from India, 
representatives of the INTUC 
and the HMS, both affiliated to 
the ICFTU and working along 
‘with the AITUC in the National 
Council of trade Unions, sent 
observers, Kali Mukerjee and 
Kishan Tulpule respectively. 
They greeted the Varna Congress. 
There were dozens of such obser- 
vers and guests at the Varna 
Congress, who took active part 
in the deliberations. 

Despite such unprecedented 
success in having convened such 
a world assembly of the fighting 
workers’ representative, the 
WFTU leadership did not lose 
sight of perspective or balance 


of judgement. The WFTU 
General Secretary Genson’s clos- 
ing remark, in’ this context, 
assumes added significance. He 
said, ‘‘we will not do every thing 
alone, but we are stronger to do 
more and better.” 


The Varna Congress has na- 
turally imparted a new con- 
fidence and stature to the WFTU, 
but more important is that it 
marked an important new phase 
in the world labour movement, the 
impact of which is bound to be 
felt in the coming period. 


The Congress re-elected 
Eurique Pastorino as the WFTU 
President and Pierre Gensons as 
its General Secretary. ‘ 
Dange from India was re-elected 
as one of the two Vice-Presidents 
and Mahendra Sen also from 
India as one of the Secretaries. 


| Tender Notice No. 81 Dated 16.10.73 | 


Sealed item rate tenders are hereby invited/reinvited for the following 


works from Co-operative Societies approved P 


B & R contractors so as to 


reach in the office of the undersigned on 14.11.73 at 3.30 P.M. and will be 
opened on the same day in the presence of the tendering contractors who wish 


to be present. 


Sr. Name of work Appro. Earnest Time 
No. cost, money. limit. 


I. Widening, Strengthening and Rais- 
ing of Ferozepur Fazilka Road 


(Section Fazilka to Jalalabad) 


(i) Collection of crushed bajri 4” 
nominal size for seal coat over 3” 


thick bitumaneous 
dump at Fazilka. 


Group No. 1 K.M. 72 to 79 
Group No. 2 K.M. 80 to 86.70 


macadam 


(ii) Collection of crushed bajri 4” 


has ^ 


nominal size for }” thick premix 
carpet dump at Fazilka. 
Group No. 1 K.M. 63 to 71 


(iii) Collection of crushed bajra }” 


and 3/8” guage nominal size for 
3” thick premix carpet (Ratio 1:2) 
Dump at Fazilka K.M. 63 to 71 


89,000/- 1800/- 4 months 
85,000/- 1700/- 4 months 
75,000/- 1500/- 4 months 
75,000/- 1500/- 4 months 


(i) Detailed estimate inviting tenders can be seen in the office of 


the undersigned on any working day during the office hours. 


payment of Rs 2/- each form. 


(ii) Tenders forms can be had from the office of the undersigned on 


confidence - 


(iii) Earnest money in the shape of National Saving Certificates are 
deposit at call will only be accepted. Tender received without 
earnest money will not be entertained. 

(iv) Conditional tender_is liable to rejection. 

(v) The work shall be carried out according to the PWD 


Specifications. 


Sd/- 
BALBIR SINGH 
Executive Engineer, 


Central Works Division PWD B & R, Abohar. 
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° ; Following are excerpts from a speech by Prime 
Fidel Minister Fidel Castro on September 28, 1973, at a 
public rally at Jose Marti Plaza de la Revolucion, 
Havana, to mark the thirteenth anniversary of the 
C astro Committee for the Defence of the Revolution and to 
express solidarity with the heroic people of Chile. 
Present at this rally was Sra Hortensia Bussi, widow 
of President Salvador Allende. Sra Beatriz Allende, 
on ghter of President Allende, also addressed the rally. 


PRESIDENT Allende and the Chilean revolutionary 


akened great interest and solidarity 
Events fhigughont the al oe interest and solida 


,„ For the first time in history a new experience was 
e developed in Chile: the attempt to bring about the 
1n : revolution by peaceful means, by legal means. And 
he was given the understanding and support of all 
l the world in this effort—not only of the interna- 
, tional communist movement, but of very different 
C] ) | le political inclinations, as well. We may say that 
effort was appreciated even by those who were not 

Marxist-Leninists. 

And our Party and people—in spite of the fact 

that we had made the revolution by other means— 
yand all the other revolutionary peoples in the world 
‘supported him. We didn’t hesitate a minute, 
because we understood that there was a possibility 
in Chile of winning an electoral victory, in spite 
of all the resources of imperialism and the ruling 
classes, in spite of all the adverse circumstances. 
We didnot hesitate in 1970 to publicly state -our 
understanding and our support of the efforts which 
the Chilean Left was making to win the elections 
that year. 

And, sure enough, there was an electoral victory. 
The Left, People’s Unity, with its social and politi- 
cal program, won at the polls. Of course, that did 

h not mean the triumph of a revolution; it meant 
access to very important positions of power by 
peaceful, legal means. 

However, it was not an easy task that President 
Allende was faced with. There were conspiracies 
tight from the beginning. An attempt was made 
to keep him from being inaugurated after the 
elections. Imperialism and its agencies—the CIA 
‘and the multinational corporations—conspired to 
keep Salvador Allende from becoming President of 

_ , the Republic. They even murdered the Commander 
{ of the Army of Chile in an attempt to prevent it. 
_ Even Frei, an arrogant and profoundly reaction- 
ary man, was not resigned to having Salvador 
Allende occupy the Presidency of the Republic, as 
had been decided by the people’s vote. But, in 
spite of all the conspiracies, in spite of all the efforts 
of imperialism, Salvador Allende, in the name of 
People’s Unity, took office as President of the 
Republic. i 
. But what problems confronted him? In the first 
"place, there was an intact bourgeois state appratus. 
There were armed forces that called themselves 
z apolitical, institutional—that is, apparently neutral 
in the revolutionary process. There was that 
=> bourgeois Parliament, where a majority of members 
jumped to the tune of the ruling classes. There was 
-. a judicial system that was completely subservient 
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to the reactionaries. And it was in those circums- 
tances that he had to carry out his governmental 
duties. There was also the fact that the country’s 
economy was completely bankrupt, that the Chilean 
State was 4,000 million dollars in debt. - 

That huge debt was the product of the imperialis 
policy, the product of the engineering of the United 
States, which was trying to create a showcase of 


the Christian Democratic Government so as to’ 


confront and stop the advance of the social 
movement. 

The United States granted Chile huge loans when 
Frei was President. But they were not loans to 
develop the country; they were loans for lavish 
consumption—for cars, television sets, refrigerators 
and all kinds of other consumer goods which gave 
an image of progress and wellbeing to the Christian 
Democratic Government. 

President Allende found himself with a country 
burdened down by debt; a country in which 
imperialism had introduced its customs, its consumer 
habits; a country in which the mass media—the 
_ press, television and radio—was in the hands of 
the oligarchy and Reaction; and at a time when the 
price of copper plummeted from 75 cents to 48 
cents a pound. 

Moreover, the people had crying needs that 
simply had to be met. There was large-scale 
unemployment, and a solution had to be found for 
this problem. The most crying needs of the people, 
the demands most felt by the population, had to be 
attended to, and the Government of People’s Unity 
found enormous economic obstacles in its path. 

When the agrarian reforms began to be put into 
effect, the large landowners and agrarian bourgeoisie 
started sabotaging agricultural production. The 
bourgeoisie, owners of the distribution centres, 
warehouses and stores, started cornering the market 
and sabotaging the People’s Unity Government. 

As soon as the nationalisation of the copper 
enterprises—enterprises which were Yankee proper- 
ties, enterprises that had extracted thousands upon 
thousands of millions from the labour and sweat 
of the Chilean people—was approved, imperialism 
froze all the loans granted by all the international 
organisations to the Chilean Government and went 
about stifling the economy of Chile. 

Those were the enormous difficulties which 
President Allende faced on taking office. 

The bourgeois political parties—essentially the 
National Party and Christian Democratic Party— 
oriented by a reactionary leadership, took it upon 
themselves, in complicity with imperialism and the 
reactionary classes and with the reactionary press, 
to put obstacles in the way of everything President 
Allende tried to do. They made it practically 
impossible for him to rule; they virtually tied the 
hands of the Government to keep it from doing 
anything. 

- Those three years of the People’s Unity Govern- 
ment were really three years of struggle, of difficult- 
ies, of agony for its attempts to carry out its 
program. And-on top of all this, there were armed 
forces that, I repeat, called themselves apolitical 
, and institutional. 
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Last Message of Salvador Allende 


Last message of President Salvador Allende 
before he was brutally murdered by the fascist 
hirelings of US imperialism: 

“Workers of my homeland: I have faith in 
Chile and its future. Other men will over- 
come this dark and bitter moment when treason 
is trying to be uppermost. You must continue 
to know that, sooner rather than later, grand 
avenues will be opened where free men will go 
to build a better society. 

“Long live Chile; long live the people; long 
live the workers! 


“These are my last words, certain that the 
sacrifice will not bein vain. {am sure that 
there will be at least a moral sanction that 
will punish the felony, cowardice and treason.”’ 


They were three years of one plot after another, 
of conspiracy after conspiracy. The ruling classes 
and their parties reacted as was to be expected. 
The societies of owners merchants and even pro- 
fessionals—the kind of professional we knew here— 
most of them at the service of the ruling classes, 
sabotaged the Government’s tasks: they called work 
stoppages and strikes and compeletely paralysed 
the country on more than one occasion. 

And this was not all. They also called on the 
armed forces continually to overthrow thë People’s . 
Unity Government. 

President Allende kept on working in the midst 
of all those tremendous difficulties. And, in the 
midst of those difficulties, he tried to do—and did 
do—-many things for the Chilean people. And at 
least in those three years the Chilean people—espe- 
cially the workers and farmers—understood that 
there in the presidency of the:‘Republic was a repre- 
sentative not of the oligarchs, large landowners and 
bourgeoisie, but of the poor, the workers—a true 
representative of the people, for whom he was fight- 
ing, inspite of the enormous difficulties with which 
he was faced. 

President Allende realised the difficulties and 
foresaw the dangers; he was witnessing the birth of 
fascism. He witnessed the hatching of plots one 
after another. All that he had to oppose those 
forces that had been created and spurred on by 
imperialism was his fighting spirit and determination 
to defend the process at the cost of his very life. 

We recall what he said, ina clear and decisive 


. manner, on the afternoon of December 4, 1971, ina 


stadium in the city of Santiago, ata farewell rally 
for the Cuban delegation. 

“|... tell you calmly, with absolute tranquillity, 
Iam not an apostle or a messiah. Ido not have 
the spirit of a martyr. Iam a social fighter who 
fulfils a task given him by the people. But let those 
who want to turn back the clock of history and 
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ignore the will of the majority of the people realjse 
that even though I am not inclined to being a 
martyr, I will not retreat. They must realise that I 
will leave La Moneda only when I fulfil the people’s 
mandate. 

“They must realise this, they must listen well and 
let it sink into their heads: I will defend this Chilean 
Revolution and I will defend the People’s Govern- 
ment, because it is the mandate that the people 
have given me. I have no other alternative. Only 
by pumping me with bullets will they be able to 
keep me from fulfilling the program of the people....”” 

That wasn’t just rhetoric. It showed the will and 
determination of a man of honor. Salvador Allende 
kept his word dramatically and impressively..,. 

The President not only was courageous and firm 
in keeping his word that he would die if need be in 
the defense of the people’s cause, but he grew in the 
critical hour to incredible heights. His fortitude, 
serenity, dynamism, leadership, capability and 
heroism were admirable. Never in this hemisphere 
has any other President taken part in such a dra- 
matic feat. Defenceless thought has often been over- 
thrown by brute force. But now it can be said that 
nevet had brute force come up against such resis- 
tance, carried out in the military field by a man of 
ideas, whose arms were always the spoken and 
written word. 

Salvador Allende showed more dignity, more 
honor, more courage and more heroism than all the 
fascist military men put together. His action of 
incomparable grandeur sank Pinochet and his 
accomplices in ignominy for good. 

That is a revolutionary! 3 

That is a man! 

That is how a true combatant dies! 

That is how a defender of his people dies! 

That is how a fighter for socialism diesl... 

The fascists have tried to hide this extraordinarily 
heroic behavior of President Allende from the 
people of Chile and the world. That’s why they 
tried to push the ‘“‘suicide’’ version of events. 

But even if Allende, seriously wounded, had shot 
himself so as not to fall prisoner to the enemy, it 
would not have been a blot on his rocord. Rather 
it would have been an action of extraordinary 
‘courage.... 

“After President Allende’s death, they have tried 
to muddy his name ina low, ignoble, vile attack. 
But what can one expect of fascists? They have even 
made a big thing of the rifle Allende fought with, 
the automatic we had given him, using it for their 
despicable ridiculous propaganda. But the facts 
have shown that there could ‘have been no better 
present for President Allande than that automatic, 
used in defending the People’s Unity. Government! 

“We were right in our premonition in giving the 
President that rifle. 
taken up in the hands of so heroic a constitutional 
and legitimate President of his people! Never has a 
rifle better defended the cause of the poor, the 
cause of the Chilean workers and farmers! And, if 
every worker and every farmer had had a rifle like 

I it in his hands, there would not have been any 
. fascist coup! 3 
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Never before has any rifle been | 


~e That is the great lesson which revolutionaries 
should draw from the happenings in Chile. 

The rifle is not all they dug up. A few days- 
ago, they published a letter we sent President 
Allende at the end of July. But the fascists are 
dirty: they did not publish the full text of the 
letter; from the reports we have read, we have come 
to the conclusion that some parts have been 
suppressed.,.. (Text of the letter) 

“Havana, July 29, 1973 

“Dear Salvador, 

“Using the pretext of discussing with you matters 
telated to the Conference on Nonaligned Nations, 
Carlos and Pifieiro are coming to see you. Their 
real objective is to get information on the situation 
from you, and to offer, as always, our willingness 
to cooperate in the face of the difficulties and 
dangers that block and threaten the process. 

“Their stay will be very brief, because they have 
many obligations which are pending here, but we 
decided on the trip even though it involved a 
sacrifice of their work. 

“I see that you are now involved in the. delicate 
matter of the dialogue with the Christian Democrats, 
‘in the midst of serious events like the brutal murder 
of your Naval Aide-de-camp and the new strike of 
truck owners. I can imagine that tensions must be 
high and that you want to gain time to improve the 
balance of power in case fighting breaks out and, if 
possible, find a way to continue the revolutionary 
process without civil strife, avoiding any historic 
responsibility for what may happen. Those are 
praisworthy objectives. But if the other side, whose 
real objectives we are not able to judge from here, 
continues to carry out a perfidious and irresponsible 
policy, demanding a price which it is impossible for 
People’s Unity and the Revolution to pay, which is 


t 


quite likely, don’t ever forget the extraordinary _ 


strength of the Chilean working class and the firm 
support it has always given you in difficult moments. 
In response to your call when the revolution is in 
danger, it can block those who are organising a 
coup, maintain the support of the fence-sitters, 
impose its conditions and decide the fate of Chile 
once and for all if the need arises. The enemy 
must realise that the Chilean working class is on 
the alert and ready to go into action. Its power and 
fighting spirit can tilt the scales in the capital in 
your favor, even though other circumstances may be 
unfavourable. 

“Your determination to firmly and honorably 
defend the process, even at the cost of your life— 
something everyone knows you are capable of 
doing—will drag all the forces that are able to fight 
and all the worthy men and women of Chile into 
the struggle alongwith you. Your courage, cool- 
headedness and audacity in this historic hour of 
your homeland, and above all your firm, resolute 
and heroic leadership is the vital element in the 
situation. i - 

“Let Carlos and Manuel know how your loyal 
Cuban friends can be of service. 

“I reiterate the affection and limitless confidence 
of our people. 

“Fraternally, 
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“Fidel Castro.” f 

All attempts to present this letter as evidence of 
interference in the internal affairs of Chile is absurd, 
ridiculous and stupid. This letter was a message of 
solidarity, friendship and inspiration that our people 
gave a President who was harassed by imperialism, 
Reaction and fascism. 

If you look at things that way then the universal 
condemnation, the comments by scores of statesmen 
and other public figures, the condemnation of the 
coup by scores of organizations and the condemna- 
tion of the massacres and the other crimes, constitue 
intereference in the internal affairs of Chile. 

The problems of the anti-imperialist struggle; the 
problems that affect the revolutionary movement, 
the problems that affect mankind, affect and interest 
ae and progressive peoples all over the 
world]... 

The exemplary conduct of President Allende 
morally destroyed fascism in Chile, because they 
underestimated President Allende, they felt that he 
would get ona plane and give in to force. They 
were convinced of this. What amazed them, what 


shook them up, was President Allende’s attitude, his - 


courage, honor, heroism, dignity and willingness to 
fight there, against all the tanks, cannon and planes 
in the world, realising that at that time he was 
defending a banner, a cause—although that banner 
and that cause were fighting under very difficult and 
unfavourable conditions. But he knew that it was 
necessary to defend it at the cost of-his life. 

That was also the attitude of other Chilean 
fighters in Tomas Moro, in the universities and in 
the people’s communes; that was the attitude of our 
diplomats and of the crew of the Playa Larga. 

The fascists were given extraordinary lessons that 
day, lessons which serve as an indication of the 
resistance they will be running into, which indicate 
what is to be expected when the peoples refuse to 
let themselves be oppressed any longer, when the 
peoples refuse to let themselves be intimidated when 
men and women are willing to die. 

Fear and terror may intimidate the cowardly but 
it will never intimidate revolutionaries, and espe- 
cially revolutionaries who are fighting for their 
country, for the workers, for the exploited and 
oppressed and for the people as a whole, they can 
never intimidate Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries. 

The military junta is fascist because of its acts 
and ideology. Just before we left Chile, we were 
given a text-book that is used at all Chilean military 
academies. It is called Geopolitics, and was written 
by Augusto Pinochet, head of the fascists. When 
we got home, we looked the book over and were 
amazed to see that many of its concepts were of a 
Nazi-fascist nature. 

In the prologue to his book, Pinochet said: 

“Geopolitics views the state asa superindividual 
body, and as such a living body, involved ina 
constant struggle for existance’’. 

And later: 

“One of the objectives of geopolitics is to provide 
adequate background on the application and the use 
of territorial laws in the foreign policy of the state 

‘and in the period of development,” 
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Going on to say: 

‘Geopolitics has come to be viewed as the tool 
for thinking and political action; even more so, it 
must become the geographic conscience of the state 
and the inspiration for the different internal and 
external objectives which it must obtain.” 

In the prologue he speaks enthusiastically about a 
certain Houshofer, one of the pioneers of this fascist 
doctrine, whose views he fully shares saying: 

“He adopted the Law of Ratzel, concerning the 
territorial extension of nations and their struggle for 
ever-greater space. He mentioned a ‘territorial 
destiny’, coined the term ‘vital space’, and advocated 
the conquest of lands to the east before the war with 
Poland.” These text-books are used in Chilean 
military academies and one of the most well-known 
teachers in those academies was Augusto Pinochet 
Ugolte. Chilean military men are educated in these 
concepts of geopolitics, vital spaces and territorial 
expansion, which are completely Nazi in nature. 

In absolute fairness we cannot say that all Chilean 
officers are fascists. We have the example of General 
Prats Pickering and Sepulveda Esquede, who made 
great sfforts to keep the military institutions loyal to 
the Constitutional Government and within the law 
of course they were forced out of their positions by 
a majority of fascist officers. 

In order to get an idea of how reactionary classes 
operate, all you have to do is recall the episode when 
thé right, with its press and other organs of the mass 
media, ceaselessly poisoned everything, ideologically 
arming the putschists and mobilising them, and even 
organised a demonstration of the wives of the Colo- 
nels and Generals to go to the home of General Prats 
and demand his resignation as Minister of Defense. 
The fascist majority in the ranks of Chilean officers 
brought about the resignation of those three Gene- 
tals, and this, unfortunately, opened the way to 
fascism... 

Although the class makeup of the officers of the 
Chilean Armed Forces is reactionary, since they have 
seen to it that their officers come from the middle 
and upper classes—young men of the most down- 
trodden sectors cannot become officers—and although 
most of the officers are fascists and have been edu- 
cated in fascism and reaction, we are sure that there a` 
will be officers who will realise the shameful and ' 
criminal role that the fascist leaders are making the 
Chilean Armed Forces play, and when the time 
comes they will join the people in their struggle 
against fascism! 

The fascist coup has sealed the fate of the Chilean 
Armed Forces. They completely exposed themselves. 


` The nature of their ‘‘apoliticalism” and their ‘‘ins- 


titutionalism’’ became clear. Those positions were 
maintained as long as the interests of the ruling 
classes were not threatened. But when those inte- 
rests were threatened, they dropped this alleged 
apoliticalism and institutionalism and lined up with 
the reactionaries and exploiters against the people. 

A deep and insurmountable gap now divides the 
best of the Chilean people—workers, farmers and 
militant young people—from the Chilean Armed 
Forces! That gap is made by the sea of blood of 
workers, farmers, students and murdered 


al 


revolutionaries, assassinated and massacred by the 
fascist hordes! The insurmountable gap made by the 
blood of Salvador Allende and the men who died 
together within that day stands between the fascist 
Armed Forces and the Chilean people! 

We must say so without fear. Because the people 
will have to confront fascism—and they will 
confront fascism! f 

The military junta is fascist becase of its ideas and 
its acts. We have read news reports on the mass 
murder of workers, bombing of universities, burning 
of books, the concentration camps and the terrible 
acts of terrorism against the masses. Dispatches tell 
of the banning of political parties, the dissolving of 

‘trade unions and crimes and abusses of all kind. 


The fascists kill and murder, and when they - 


search communes, universities and the homes of 
revolutionaries, they plunder ruthlessly and steel 
everything they can—They act like blood and money 
thirsty bandits. X 

We received news that the General Secretary of 
the Communist Party was arrested by henchmen of 
the fascist junta. We know what this means. By 
now Communist leader Luis Corvalan is surely be- 
ing subjected to terrible torture by the fascists and 
his life is in danger. Itis necessary to set upa 
powerful international movement to demand respect 
for the life of Luis Corvalan to save his life and that 
of all revolutionaries, members of the rank and file 
or leaders, of men and women of the people who 
have been packed into the fascist concentration 
camps by the thousands. 

All these things murdering workers, banning parties, 
burning books, violating international laws, attack- 
ing Embassies and defenseless ships and setting up 
concentration camps are clear examples of fascism 
in action. 

But forty years have passed since the 1930s and 
this is no longer the era in which Hitler and Musso- 
lini began to stalk the world. There is now a uni- 
versal awareness which is much more far-reaching. 
Mankind has advanced much more, and it is more 
progressive, so it resolutely condemns all those 
criminal deeds.” 

The only ones who still think that we are living 
in the decade of the 30s are those stupid, ignorant 
cretins, the Chilean military goons who carried out 
the coup d’etat. They are still uaware of the world 
we are living in. 

When we were in Chile, we could see the upsurge 
of fascist spirit in the face of the revolutionary 
movement in the heart of Chilean society. When 


we left on December 2, 1971 we told the 
Chilean people: 
“We have learned something else. We have 


witnessed the verification of another law of history, 
we have seen fascism in action. We have been able 
to verify a contemporary principle: the desperation 
of the reactionaries, the desperation of the exploiters 
today tends toward the most brutal, most savage 
forms of violence and Reaction. 

“You are all familiar with the story of fascism in 
many countriés; in all those countries that are the 
cradle of that movement. ‘You are all familiar with 
the story of how the privileged, the exploiters, 
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destory the institutions they created to maintain 

their class domination: the laws, the constitution / 
and parliament are no longer of any use to them. 

When Isay they invent a constitution I mean a 

bourgeois constitution, because the socialist revolu- 

tions establish their own constitutions and forms of 

democracy. 

“What do the exploiters do when their own in- 
stitutions no longer guarantee their domination? 
How do they react when the mechanisms histori- 
cally depended upon to maintain their domination 
fail them? They simply go ahead and destroy them. 
Nothing is more anti-constitutional, more illegal, 
more antiparliamentary, more repressive and more 
criminal than fascism. 

“Fascism, in its violence, wipes out everything. 
It attacks, closes and crushes the universities. It 
attacks the intellectuals, represses them and per- 


secutes them. It attacks the political parties and 
trade unions. It attacks all mass organisations 
and cultural organisations. Therefore, there is 


nothing more violent, more reactionary, more 
illegal than fascism.” 

Those things we said then, are unfortunately, 
what we know is happening in Chile now. Out- 
standing people’s artists have been murdered. One 
of the dispatches says that an entire folkloric group 
has been murdered by the fascists. 

Imperialism tries to deny its complicity in and 
responsibility for the fascist coup. Imperialism is 
an economic, social political and cultural system 
directed at oppressing the peoples. In Latin 
America, imperialism has tried to prevent the 
people’s movement from taking power. In Chile, 
it was plotting even before the victory of People’s 
Unity, mobilising millions of dollars and giving 
them to the bourgeois parties in order to crush 
People’s Unity. It won several elections through 
bribery, the large-scale use of funds, lies, terror 
campaigns and slander. i 

Imperialism tried to corrupt the Chilean people. 
The monopolies tried to corrupt the workers in their 
mines; as a result of the high price of copper and 
the monopolies huge profits, the miners’ wages 
were much higher than those of other Chilean 
workers. Imperialism was always plotting against 
the People’s Unity Government. While preventing 
Chile from obtaining any loans in the economic 
field, the Pentagon maintained magnificent relations 
with the Chilean Armed Forces. Many of the 
officers of the Chilean Armed Forces were educated 
in imperialist academies. Chile was denied all loans, \ 
but Mr Nixon approved a 10 million dollar loan to \‘ 
the Chilean Armed Forces for use in purchasing , , 
arms just a few weeks before the coup. a 

Imperialism was playing a shameful game, driving 
a wedge between the Government and the Armed 
Forces, blocking the former and aiding the latter. 

It was imperialism that created the Organisation 
of American States, the Inter-American Defense 
Board and the Joint Naval Manoeuvers. Imperialism 
created all those institutions to plot and carry out 
counter-revolution in this hemisphere. i 

The People’s Unity Government wasn’t even able 
to block or forbid the Chilean Navy from 
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~ ‘participating in joint manoeuvers with the US Navy. 


On September 11, the day of the coup, 
warships were lying just outside Valparaiso. 
Manoeuvers by the Chilean and Yankee fleets were 
to get under way that day. The ships of the Chilean 
fleet apparently sailed out to sea—and a few hours 
later returned to Valparaiso to lead the uprising. 

In fact, the coup d’etat had been in the works for 
several days.... 

Under cover of the so-called arms control law, the 
Armed Forces were carrying out large-scale opera- 
tions against factories, workers’ centres and offices 
of political parties. In the last weeks of Allende 
Administration, the fascist groups of the Homeland 
and Freedom -Movement were making dozens of 
terrorist attacks every day and committing crimes 


. of all kinds. The reactionary press, the National 


Party and the Christian Democratic Party—that 
bears a heavy historic responsibility for the events 
that have just taken place—were constantly calling 
for a coup d’etat. 

When the history of these events is written, the 
responsibility of Frei and his clique—the Rightist 
clique of the Christian Democratic leadership— 
must be emphasised, as must the responsibility of 
the reactionary press, the National Party, the 
judicial branch and Parliament for the events which 
have taken place in Chile, because they will have to 
settle accounts with the Chilean people. 

We revolutionaries must draw our own conclusions 
from these events. Imperialism is on the move, and 
it is waging a strategic offensive in Latin America 
with the backing of Brazil: first the coup d’etat in 
Bolivia, then in Uruguay, and now in Chile. 

Ten years ago, the bourgeoisie and imperialism 
defended themselves with other means: Parliament 


and bourgeois constitutions. Uruguay and Chile - 


were considered medels of legalistic, constitution- 
alist countries. Yet it was the bourgeoisie and 
imperialism that rode roughshod over the Constitu- 
tions and bourgeois democratic set-ups in Uruguay 
and Chile, countries which—together with Brazil— 
now constitute the group of reactionary countries at 
the service of imperialism in South America. 

This movement this offensive is now aimed against 
the people’s movements in Argentina, trying to 
intimidate and crush it. It is also—especially— 
aimed against the Government of the Armed Forces 
of Peru. Now that imperialism is openly running 
the show in Chile, with a fascist regime in power, it 
is-threatening Argentina to the east and Peru to the 
north. With the military coup in Chile, imperialism 

‘is especially trying to create an antidote to the 
movement of the Armed Forces in Peru. 

Contrary to the Chilean Army, the Peruvian Army 
made it possible for men from the most downtrodden 
sectors of the population to enter military schools, 


‘and the class composition of the Peruvian Army is 


different from that of the Chilean Army. This factor 
facilitated the work of some leading commanders 
and officers who headed by General Velasco 
Alvarado led the Armed Forces of Peru to unity 
with the people and to progressive positions, in 
opposition to the oligarchy. The example of Peru 
had great repercussions in Latin America, 
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Imperialism is seeking to -offset the example of 
the Peruvian Armed Forces with that of the Chilean 
Armed Forces. These threats are clearly aimed 
against the people of Argentina and Peru.... 

Imperialism is not trying now to crush the Cuban 
Revolution, which seems to be a difficult task at this 
stage of the game; it is now to trying to crush the 
Latin-American Revolution, crush the movement in 
Bolivia, crush the labour movement in Uruguay, 
ban the Left parties, dissolve trade unions, establish 
fascism, destroy the Chilean people’s movement, 
eliminate political parties and labour union organi- 
sations, even though it has to resort to the most 
reactionary forms of government. 

The imperialists are now trying to strike at the 
Argentine movement. It is not a socialist or Marx- 
ist movement. It hasn’t gone that far yet. It is a 
progressive people’s movement that wants to struggle 
for national sovereignty. A few years ago, the 
Government of Argentina was a servile lackey of 
Yankee imperialism. This is no longer the case. 
This people’s movement, with large-scale support 
from the workers has led to important changes in 
Argentina. Even within the present high command 
of the Armed Forces of Argentina there is a certain 
degree of political awareness so that they have 
called for the Yankee military advisers to leave the 
country. This is undoubtedly progress. 

Imperialism is unwilling to tolerate anything that 
smacks of national independence or a people’s move- 
ment or a progressive position in Latin America. 
That is why it will try to crush the Argentina people’s 
movement or at least divert it from its course. Im-. 
perialism has been struggling against the nationalist 
Government of the Armed Forces of Peru for a 
long time. 

The Chilean example teaches us the lesson that it 
is impossible to make the revolution with the people 
alone; arms are also necessary. And that arms alone 


‘are not enough to make a revolution: people are ' 


also necessary.... 

The Chilean events hurt us because of the blow 
dealt the Chilean people, and because of the long 
and bloody struggle they will have to wage. 

As far as our relations with Latin America are 
concerned, we value highly our relations with Peru 
and Argentine, despite the ideological differences 
with these governments. And, of course, whenever 
imperialism threatens these countries and these 
governments, our unwavering position will be in 
support of the Peruvian and Argentine peoples, 
despite ideological differences with these govern- 
ments, because we consider them to be movements 
and nations carrying forward an Independent and 
progressive policy in regard to imperialism. 

As far as our relations with the Chilean people 
are concerned, we have no doubt that the 
Chilean people will fight fascism. We know the 
people of Chile. We have been among their workers, 
their farmers and their students, and we will never 
forget the spirit of the Chilean people: their enthu- 
siasm, their patriotism, their revolutionary fervor, 
their attitude. We could not forget the workers, the 
farmers, from Magallanes to the miners of the north; 
the coalminers, the industrial workers, the Chilean 
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youth, the fighters and revolutionaries. 

We are absolutely certain they will know how to 
fight fascism. We are absolutely sure that Septem- 
ber 11 marked the beginning of a struggle that will 


- end only with the people’s victory. It would not be 


as 


an immediate victory. No one can expect miracles 
in the Chilean situation. The people have had a 
severe blow; the parties, the organisations, will have 
to recuperate from the fascist assault. Without any 
doubt, the struggle of the Chilean people will have 
to be a long one. Without a doubt, Chilean revo- 
Iutionaries will react, organising themselves and 
fighting fascism without rest. 

The Chilean revolutionaries know there is no 
alternative other than revolutionary armed struggle. 

They tried the electoral way, the peaceful way, 


‘ and the imperialist and reactionaries changed the 


KES 
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rules of the game. The reactionaries trampled on 
the Constitution, the laws, Parliament, everything, 
„and there is no way out of that situation. They can 


‘-only govern Chile through force. They can only 


govern Chile by means of fascist institutions, and 
this, of course, has its drawbacks. 

The fascists say now that they are going to recon- 
struct the economy. They even do ridiculous things: 
calling upon the fancy wives of the Colonels and 
Generalsto donate a few jewels to reconstruct the 
Chilean economy. Who’s going to believe this fairy 
tale? We all know the fascists will want to develop 
Chile’s capitalist and bourgeois economy with the 
labor and blood of the Chilean workers. We all 
know very well they are not thinking to rebuild the 
Chilean economy with their fancy ladies’ jewels, 
but with the blood and sweat of Chilean workers. 

Imperialism will now surely give the fascists 


immediate credit through the World Bank and other 
institutions, and will try to arm them to the teeth. 
The fascists claim that ‘‘order rules the country”. 
We were remembering March: 10. After March 10, ` 
“order ruled the country’—and “order ruling the 
country” came to an end one day! We all know 
that March 10 hastened the Cuban Revolution, just 
as we know that September 11 will hasten and 
deepen the Chilean Revolution. 

But March 10 was nota coup against a people’s 
government. It was a coup against a corrupted ` 
government. The September 11 coup was a blow 
against a people’s government, a government honest 
and loyal to the people. This is the great difference 
and the great advantage the Chilean people have 
over the Cuban people, that September 11 has over 
March 10. The Chilean people knew a people’s 
government that fought for socialism, nationalised 
the copper mines and passed laws and took measure 
—those it was able to pass and take--in favor of 
the people. Here, on March 10, there was no 
people’s government, nothing had been nationalised, 
no law had been passed and no measure taken in 
favor of the people. Revolution in Cuba on 
March 10, 1952, seemed much farther removed 
than would seem to be Chile’s Revolution on 
September 11, 1973. 

We did not have any banner, but Chile has been 
left a great banner, an extraordinary banner, an 
extraordinary figure: the banner and the immortal 
figure of President Allende...| 

The fascists say that peace has reigned in Chile 
since September 11. But, just as surely as there was 
a September [l—as we in Cuba had a March 10— 
Chile will also have a 26th of July and a January 1! 
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Significance 
of 
Brezhnev 
Visit 


M.S.N. MENON 


T a few days, L.I. Brezhnev, the 
General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, will 
be with us. 

His visit is of major signific- 
ance to the development of Indo- 
Soviet relations. As an impor- 
tant Party leader and statesman, 
he hada great deal to do with 
the shaping of Soviet policy 
towards Jndia during the past 
several years. 

Brezhnev is not new to India. 
This is his second visit. His first 
visit in December 196], coincided 
with the liberation of the Por- 
tuguese colonies in India. He 
commended India for its bold 
step. Brezhnev said then: ‘The 
Indian people have got now the 
opportunity to see clearly who 
are their real friends... 

More than a decade has elap- 
sed since then, and India has 
passed through three major con- 
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flicts. But Soviet friendship for 
India was not found wantifig on 
any occasion. For this we owe 
our thanks in a large measure to 
L.I. Brezhnev. 

The first test that Indio-Soviet 
friendship was put to was during 
the Chinese aggression on 1962 


when Moscow must have found: 


the making of the choice between 
China and India the most dis- 
concerting; and yet after some 
hesitations made it in favour of 
India. Soviet neutrality—in 
fact, a pro-India slant—was of 
most crucial importance to the 
final outcome of that war. 

The second test was in 1965 
when the India-Pakistan war 
broke out. Moscow stood firm 
with India and warned China, 
Pakistan’s benefactor, against 
interference in the Indian sub- 
continent. By arranging the 
Tashkent conference, Moscow 
put a stop to imperialist pressures 
on India, and placed the issues 
between India and Pakistan on a 
bilateral basis. 

The third and the most crucial 
test was in 1971 during the 
Bangladesh liberation struggle. 
When no country was coming 
forth in support of India’s case, 
President Podgorny issued a 
warning against the brutality of 
Pakistan army in East Bengal, 
in order to stop the influx of 


> 


refugees who were escaping into . 


India in their millions to save 
their lives from a deliberately 
organised genocide. 

This was followed up with an 
active Soviet role in the United 
Nations to prevent American and 
Chinese efforts to reverse the 
liberation struggle of the East 
Bengal people. And finally, 
came the Indo-Soviet treaty of 
Peace Friendship and Coopera- 
tion. The Soviet warning against 
foreign interference in the war 
effectively prevented China and 
USA mounting some military 
threats against India. 

This is why it is said that 
Indo-Soviet friendship is tested 
by life itself. India’s feeling of 
friendship and gratitude to the 
Soviet people has taken deep 
roots because they were born in 
the course of our traumatic 
experiences. 

Today, the anti-Soviet lobb 
in India is again on the ascend- 


ance. The Nixon visit to ths 
Celestial Empire was their 
green signal. Their immediate 
objective is what their masters 
have demanded: that India 
should maintain equidistance 
between’ Moscow and Washington 
and that, in no case, should it 
allow the predos{Wance of 
one super power™ Indian 
affairs. 
should ease itself out of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty. 

Indeed a tall order! Where is 
the justification for such a course? 
Is our experience with the Soviet 
Union the same as our experience 
with the United States? One 
should have thought that such a 
question need not be raised in 
this country today because the 
answer is so obvious. 


Anti-Imperialist Ally 


India’s freedom struggle grew 
up in opposition to imperialism 
and the capitalist system. What 
is more pertinent, it grew up in 
admiration of the Russian Re- 
volution and the socialist system. 

How then have some of our 
people suddenly become great 
admirers of imperialism and the 
capitalist system? The answer to 
this lies in their class interests 
and their corresponding inter- 
national alignments, which were 
not in evidence when the country 
was fighting for its freedom. 
Then, like the great Ganges, the 
freedom movement carried the 
pure waters as also the city 
sewerage. ‘Today, the city sewe- 
rage has begun to float in the 
calmer waters of India. 

The Russian Revolution was in 
a way a product of the anti- 
imperialist and anti-capitalist 
struggle of the European peoples. 
The Indian awakening was a 
product of the anti-colonialist 
struggle. Thus, the Russian 
Revolution and the Indian 
liberation, though born in 
different circumstances, were 
integral parts of the tides of 
history against imperialism. 

It is natural that in this 
historical process we consider all 
socialist and liberation forces as 
fraternal, united by common 
bonds and aspirations. Such is 
the nature of Indo-Soviet 
friendship. 
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It follows that India ` 


Nothing has happened in the 
post-war years, when most of the 
subject peoples became free, 
either to doubt the ultimate 
-goodness of the Russian Revolu- 
tion asa major motive force of 
history, or to change our 
assessment of the --imperialist 
countries. 

The imperialists have neither 
repented the excesses of their 
past nor corrected their errors. 
In fact, they continue to justify 
their past and persist in their 
follies because it isin the very 
nature of capitalism. 


Neo-colonialist Relations 


What was the kind of destiny 
that the imperialists had chosen 
for the newly independent 
peoples? This was an acid test of 
their bona-fides. They chose for 
the new nations the destiny of the 
helots. They were opposed to 
their independence, both political 
and economic, and wanted to 
establish neo-colonialist relations 
with them. 

But no one who has heen 
inspired by the vision of a better 
world, no one who has been 
inspired by the ideas of socialism, 
and, why, even no one who has 
been inspired by pragmatic 
patriotism, has been willing to 
take up the  ‘‘whiteman’s 
burden’’. Naturally, the imperia- 
lists looked for the scums and 
reactionaries in developing 
societies for carrying out their 
subversive activities. 

The history of the Indian 
people during the past twenty- 
five yearsis a record of their 
struggle against imperialist 
pressures. We asserted our 
right to remain non-aligned when 
the imperialists tried to divide 
the world into two armed hostile 
camps, but they condemned it as 
“immoral”. 

We asserted our right to 
industrialise our country, but 
they scoffed at our efforts which 
they thought were impotent. We 
asserted our right to secure 
economic independence, but they 
tried to bind our economy to the 
pulls and pressures of a thousand 
international monopolies. 

But we were not without 
friends in the world. The Soviet 
Union and the socialist world 
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came to our rescue, as they came 
to the rescue of every people who 
were fighting against imperialist 
intrigues and aggression. 

The Soviet Union was the 
first to recognise the validity of 
our foreign policy of non-align- 
ment and the first to offer 
substantial economic assistance 
for the industrialisation of the 
country. It preferred an 
independent friend to a muted 
satellite because the world 
respects the independent voice. 

But the imperialists prefer the 
muted satellite to the independent 
friend because what they really 
want is the human and material 
resources of the satellites. A 
socialist country cannot take to 
this course and yet remain a 
socialist country. 

Soviet assistance to India in 
the economic field was not a 
haphazard one, but well suited 
to the integrated development of 
the country. By now the Soviet 
Union has offered assistance— 
both financial and technical—to 
seventy major projects in diverse 
fields, like ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy, oil, power, 
pharmaceuticals, heavy engineer- 
ing, tractor development, techni- 
cal education, defence production 
and many others. 

In every field, it must be noted, 
the effort was to enhance the 
self-reliance of the country. 
There was help to exploit raw 
materials where necessary, to 
train the initial national cadres 
for the industries in the Soviet 
institutions, for the setting up 
and running of plants, for the 
creation of institutions to carry 
out research in various fields, and 
even to market the products of 
certain industries. 


Mutual Trust 


Thus India’s industrial deve- 


‘lopment is of a harmonious 


nature, and asa result we have 
been able to reduce our depen- 


dence on foreign countries 
drastically. 
Today, India can produce 


anything, as they say, from pin 
to plane, and this has been possi- 
ble because of this integrated 
development. No developing 
country has made such all-round 
progress as India. This served it 


in good stead during the 1971 
conflict with Pakistan. A new 
India had already emerged with 
tremendous self-confidence. 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Coopera- 
tion, signed on August 9, 1971, 
was the logical consummation of 
a proces; of mutual trust and 
cooperation, It was also the 
beginning of a new phase of our 
relationship—rather a higher 
stage—when the efforts of the 
two nations were joined to meet 
the new challenges, namely, the 
new configuration of inimical 
forces out to disturb the peace 
of the subcontinent, Asia and 
the world. 

This also called for correspon- 
ding efforts to raise the level of 
India’s economic and scientific 
development. The setting up of 
the Indo-Soviet Commission for 
Economic, Scientific and Techni- 
cal Cooperation in 1972 was 
precisely meant to undertake 
this task. Today there are fewer 
fields in which India and the 
Soviet Union are not cooperating. 

Cooperation has extended to 
diverse fields of industry, agricul- 
ture, education, scientific deve- 
lopment and cultural life. 
Cooperation in scientific develop- 
ment—in both pure and applied 
sciences—has great promises, if 
we are to go by the results of 
the joint research conducted 
within the Council for Mutual 
Economic Ass'stance. 

In the meantime, the first 
meeting of the Joint Commission 
this year in February has already 
produced the outlines of further 
cooperation in many fields, and 
concrete proposals have been 
drawn up for specific tasks, such 
as the expansion of ferrous 
metallurgy, the development of 
nonferrous metals, discovery of 
further oil deposits, raising the 
refining capacity, development 
of fertilisers, technical education, 
and others. 

Recently, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, while laying the 
foundation-stone of India’s big- 
gest oil refinery at Mathura, an 
Indo-Soviet project, -told the 
people of Mathura: “On such an 
occasion, one knows who isa 


` friend in the world and who is 


not.” 
She almost seemed to echo 
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Brezhnev’s statement in 1961 
about true and false friends. And 
she ought to know, for when 
India’s efforts to secure food- 
grains from elsewhere failed, the 
Soviet Union offered a two 
million tonne wheat loan. 


Collective Security 


This is the backdrop to Brezh- 
nev’s visit. What is its imme- 
diate significance? Obviously, it 
will further strengthen Indo- 
Soviet relations and will under- 
write ina way the many propo- 
sals for cooperation now under 
discussion. 

But, above all it will give a 
new thrust to Indo-Soviet efforts 
to bring about some form of coll- 
ective security in South and South- 
East Asia. A more bold approach 
towards this problem is called 
for, now that the West Asian 
conflict appears to be nearing a 
solution. 

Leonid Brezhnev is, in a way, 
the architect of the Peace Pro- 
gramme of the twenty-fourth 
Congress of the CPSU and the 
principal driving, force behind 
that programme. It was his per- 
severing efforts that have brought 
about a solution to the German 


problem, which in turn paved the . 


way to the European Security 
Conference. 

But he could well see that no 
relaxation of tension in Europe 
would be possible without 
American participation. Hence 
his visit to Washington in search 
of a more meaningful global 
detente between the two major 
powers of the world. The first 
fruit of this is the possibility of a 
durable peace in West Asia. 

It was natural that Brezhnev 
turned to Asia in the pursuit of 
the Peace Programme. He ad- 
vanced this idea at the 1969 
Conference of Communist and 
Workers Parties in Moscow. 
Since then he has been gently 
explaining his idea, elaborating 
it at times, but never putting any 
pressure on Asian countries. 

He sees the collective security 
scheme for Asia as a natural 
development of the objectives of 
the 1955 Bandung Conference. 
He wants that China should 
participate in the scheme to 
ensure its general acceptability. 
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Of course the Asian nations 
are not as receptive to the idea 
as the European nations because, 
on ‘the one hand, American 
pressure on some of them is still 
great and, on the other, there 
are many regimes of an extremely 
reactionary nature. Yet Asian 
societies are going through 
rapid changes: and are joining 
the general struggle against 
imperialism and for socialism, 
The recent episode in Thailand 
give us confidence that the days 
of the reactionary rulers are 
numbered. i 

India today is perhaps the 
most advanced and mature 
society in the region. Its political 
experience during the past 
twenty-five years ensures the 
country a certain measure of 
stability and orderly progress. 
And above all, next to China, it 
has the highest population and 
resources. Its responsibility for 
the region is therefore great. 

Peace and progress are what 
Asia wants. They alone will 
ensure the natural evolution of 
moribund societies in the region, 


am Gi 


most of which were bottled up 
by the cold war and the 
American presence in the post- 
war years. 

To get away from the cold 
war and the American presence, 
{t is necessary to provide Asia 
with a new focus and enthusiasm. 
Greater economic cooperation 
within the region, which Smt 
Indira Gandhi advocated, is one 
aspect of it, though it has not 
yet gained momentum. 

Of course, the policies of China 
and Japan are crucial to any 
arrangement that will be made 
in the region. Japan has already 
seized the economic initiative in 
the region, though it already 
regrets the enthusiasm of 
Japanese monopolists to exploit it. 

China sulks and refuses to 
cooperate in any positive measure 
to bring about a healthier milieu 
for the Asian people. But how - 
long can it sulk and oppose this? 

The future of Asia is with the 
people of Asia and not with any 
particular power, and, as I said, 
the present developments are in 
the right direction. 
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Ukraine— 
My 
Impressions 


NIRANJAN SENGUPTA 


T= endless steppe land stret- 
ching from: the North along 
the left bank of the Dnieper, 
dense forests of pines and oak 
groves of birch trees, streamlined 
rivers from the Carpethians, 
golden sand of Odessa beach, the 
lively cheerful men and women, 
highly technical production 
centres side by side with the 
relics of the past, statues and 
monuments—all these constitute 
the Ukraine, one of the largest 
Socialist republics of the fifteen 
equal republics of the family 
known as the USSR. 

. It was my first visit to the 
Soviet Union. I had naturally 
both fear and expectations. Fear 
of being a stranger combined 
with expectations from the land 
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of Socialism. To write about 


the experiences of my short stay’ 


in Ukraine is a difficult job 
because one needs time to allow 
one’s images, meetings, and 
friendship in a strange, big 
country, to settle down so as to 
get a complete and objective 
view. That is why I do not 
know at this moment, from 
where to begin: from the 
Pechersky Monasteries with its 
thousand years old mummies or 
from the fallen maple leaves on 
the streets of Odessa and Kiev? 


Let me begin with the maple 
leaves. They say that one tree 
can supply oxygen for three men. 
In Kiev they say that their city 
has three trees per man and many 
more for the strangers in the 
city. Maple trees are shedding 
yellow leaves now in Kiev and 
Odessa. Birches are preparing 
for the winter. 

In Odessa we walked on the 
fallen leaves on the Proletariat 
Street. A woman ata distance 
was sweeping the street witha 
long broomstick and dumping 
the leaves into a bin. Svetlana, 
our companion said: “I don’t 
know why they don’t allow the 


leaves to remain on the street. Is- 


not it better to walk on them?” 
She wanted my approval and I 
nodded immediately because by 
that time I had come to know 
Svetlana, a sample of Socialist 
woman.. 

When the war began, Svetlana 
was only one year old. She 
lives with her mother and teaches 
English ina higher ‘institution. 
She has to take 24 to 29 classes 
a week each of 45 minutes. 
Svetlana is always busy with her 
work. She loves work actually. 
She often forgets to take her 
lunch because she remains busy 
with her lecture notes. Again, 
sometimes she would take two 
breakfasts in the same morning, 
particularly with friends she likes 
most. I was assured that she 
liked us because her breakfast 
with us in Odessa in one morning 
was the second one. Svetlana 
has not married because she has 
hardly any time for it. She assur- 
ed us one'evening that she would 
definitely meet us the next morn- 


ing But she did not turn up at 
the airport next morning. I know 
why. When she opened her note 
book the following morning to 
look at the time table of classes, 
she probably found that she had a 
lecture exactly at the time when 
our plane was to take off for 
Moscow. | 


It was a short stay indeed but 
we made the best of it. We talk- 
ed of the Black Sea, we discussed 
history of the Crimean war, of 
Hemmingway. We talked about 
the military regime in Chile, 
about the ballet we saw, and 
cracked hilarious jokes at the 
dinner table. Every moment I 
was expecting to discover some- 
thing special, something extra- 
ordinary from the Soviet citizens 
who had lived through almost 
three decades in a Socialist 
society. But to my surprise I 
found nothing special, nothing 
unusual in any one of the men 
and women I came in contact 
with. They are as natural and 
beautiful as normal human beings 
are with a greater degree of 
inclination towards-love of work, 
love for peace and humanism. 
They love their country but at 
the same time love the world. 
I saw a pale sadness in Svetlana’s 
eyes when she was describing the 
war in Odessa standing in front- 
of the monument for the un- 
known soldier. The same sadness 
was again in her eyes when she 
gave me the news of the Israelite 
attack on Egypt. i 

“Here, here lived Mayakovsky. - 
He wrote his famous poem Clouds 
in Trousers here in Odessa. Have 
you read Mayakovsky?” Svetlana 
pointed a street corner and asked 
me. 

Oh mother, mother see 

How your son is beautifully sick, 

Oh mother your son is in fire. 

I quoted these lines from 
Clouds in Trousers to let -her 
know that Mayakovsky stirs the 
heart of an Indian as well. She 
looked happy. , 


© 
I met people who were not 


only born after the Revolution 
but even after or in the midst of 
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war. They inhaled the new air, 
lived through the transformation 
of the society. It was not only 
an outward transformation of 
landscape or of the ownership of 
the means of production. It was 
also a transformation of the 
mental horizon of the entire 
people. 

And this happened naturally 
by the force of the transforma- 
tion of the society as had 
happened in each epoch of 
human history. Dialectical devel- 
opment took fts own course in 
changing the face of society as 
well asthe mind and face of the 
people. As the land and the 
country became prosperous and 
peaceful, the people became 
happy and peace-loving, indus- 
trious, courageous and human. 
The result of the revolution thus 
found its nest in the body and 
the mind of the people. That is 
why they love work and at the 
‘same time“enjoy their holidays to 
the full. That is why they love 
their country and at the same 
time feel pain or get angry to 
read the news of Allende’s murder 
or of the Israelite attack on 


Egypt. 
© 


A crocodile was lamenting on 
his birthday: why don’t friends 
come with presents on my birth- 
day? Why don’t somebody- turn 
up immediately with a present 
of 500 ice-creams? Why don’t 
birthdays come often?—This is 
the content of a very popular 
children’s song in Ukraine. Both 
Risa and Kirrilov, her son, were 
Singing this song when we were 
walking along the bridge on the 
Dnieper in Kiev. 

Kiev is the most beautiful city 
I have ever seen. It is a city 
about a thousand years old. A 
stroll in the city today cannot 
remind any more that ages ago 
this was the site ofa deep valley 
covered with primitive forests 
and cut across by numerous 
ravines. The lay-out of the 
ravines was almost like the bars 
of a cross. That gave the 
valley its ancient name Kresh- 
chataya. At the beginning of the 
Jast century wooden houses -were 
built in this city which were tater 
supplemented by stone buildings. 
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In 1891, the first horse drawn 
railway was opened in Kreshcha- 
taya. The Revolution brought 
about complete change in modern 
Kiev which again was destroyed 
by the Nazis. Nearly almost all 
the buildings were demolished. 
After the liberation of the 
city in November 1943 the res- 
toration began. The All-Union 
competition for the best project 
of new Kiev was announced. In 
it prominent architects from 
different cities took part. Kiev 
was thus rebuilt. Though age- 
old, modern Kiev is the product 
of the collective socialist labour 
and its sense of beauty. 


Kiev is inseparably linked with 
the Dnieper. Like Kiev, Dnieper 
has also a long historical past. 
It was one of the important 
water ways along which trade 
and commerce was run between 
various lands in the ancient 
period. The ancient Russians 
were baptised by the water of 
the Dnieper. The Cossacks of 
the Zaporozhye, the faithful 
defenders of Ukraine, fought 
against their enemies on the 
banks of the Dnieper. On the 
banks of the Dnieper the Soviet 


-troops routed the fascist invaders 


in 1943, Today peaceful Kiev- 
ites, men women and children, 
spend their leisure time on the 
banks of the Dnieper. 

I was about to light a cigarette 
on the bridge on the Dnieper 
when a passerby stopped me and 
by the gesture of hands asked me 
not to smoke. ‘‘Its a convention 
followed by every Kievite’’? ex- 
plained my guide. Kievites love 
and respect Dnieper as the 
Knights of the Middle Ages 
loved and respected their ladies. 
If youdrop acoin in the Dnie- 
per before you leave Kiev, you 
will have to come back to the 
city, Kievites, proud of their city 
and river, believe. I don’t believe 
in superstition yet I dropped 
some coins in 
I wish to go back to Kiev. 


“We read so much in the 
newspapers in India about 
China’s fear of attack from the 


the Dnieper. 


Soviet Union. Do you think that 
the Soviet Union is a real threat 
to China?” ITasked Mr B. Gos- 
wami, India’s Consul General in 
Odessa, who had invited us to a 
dinner in his house. 

“Didn’t you see men without 
arms and legs in the streets of 
Odessa? Didn’t you know about 
Odessa’s fight against the fascists 
during the Second World War? 
The people who have earned 
their lives and existence by such 
heroic fighting against invasion 
can never want war. The people 
of the Soviet Union are the 
most peace-loving and friendly 
people I have ever seen,” 
replied this Indian diplomat who 
has been in the Soviet Union 
for long. 


We left Ukraine for Moscow. 
In Ukraine we visited factories, 
schools, art galleries, museums 
dedicated to Lenin and on the 
economic development of the 
Republic, music school, monu- 
ments of the past and present, 
and pioneer camps. In Odessa, 
the city of the heroes, the monu- 
ment of unknown soldiers of the 
Second World War are guarded 
by the students. It is considered 
an honour for a school to be 
included in the list of guard’s 
duty for one week. The change 
of guards after every 15 minutes 
is a sight to see, 

It may appear to be a ritual 
but the Soviet people’s respect 
and love for their heroes, dead 
or alive is not only genuine but 
it also keeps the fire alive in the 
young generation. In every city 
of the Soviet Union one cannot 
miss the walls decorated with 
photographs of the best workers 
of the month. In Odessa, in a 
huge confectionary factory, I 
asked the Secretary of the Party 
Committee of the factory, a 
young girl of about 26 years: 
“What is the duty and obliga- 
tion of a Party Member in the 
factory?” “To work and to be 
the best worker,” she replied 
promptly. 

One cannot but be surprised 
to see the Soviet citizens’ keen 
efforts to preserve their heritage. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Politics 
of 
Opium 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 
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OF late in European, American 
and Asian countries the 
smuggling of opium has acquired 
a fantastic international di- 
mension. 

At the height of the Indo- 
china war, the US Army in 
Vietnam was the main drug 
customer. Moreover, numerous 
transport communications engag- 
ed in the Vietnam war were 
actively used for smuggling 
opium to the United States. As 
the American forces were with- 
drawn from Vietnam, Indochina’s 
market of smuggled opium grew 
smaller. Fifty thousand 
American soldiers, staying in 
Thailand, cannot absorb all the 
opium which was intended for 

ost half a million men of the 
American Army. There is a 
need of new markets. 

That is why opium has nowa- 
days flooded markets of literally 
all the countries of South East 
and South Asia. Big quantities 
of heroin have been confiscated 
from the smugglers in Thailand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines,- Burma 
and Laos. There appears more 
and more opium in the markets of 
Indonesia, Japan, Australia and 
other countries. White powder 
of heroin marked No 4 as a 
Tsunami wave, sweeping out all 
insignificant governmental bar- 
riers on its way, grabs fresh 
victims, brings sufferings to 
millions of unfortunate people 
addicted to drugs, increases 
crime, undermines economy and 
causes material damage to 
many Asian countries. 

The main area of opium 
production is the Golden Triangle 
situated on the junction of the 
borders of Burma, Laos and 
Thailand as well as the southern 
provinces of.China. 

Up to two thousand tons of 
opium is manufactured annually 
in the Golden Triangle. Approx- 
imately twice more is produced 
in continental China. James 
Trumbull in his book Chinese 
Opium Narcotics—A Threat to 
the Survival of the West shows 
that in China opium poppy is 
cultivated in special farms 
covering an area of 500 thousand 
hectares in the provinces of 
Yunnan, Kwangsi and Kweichow. 
The Chinese leaders made the 
production and smuggling of 


opium a governmental policy. 
For many years Mao’s regime 
has been using narcotics not 
only as a source of obtaining 
foreign currency but a weapon 
in the subversive activities against 
many countries. The prominent 
Egyptian journalist Mohammed 
Heikal in his book about 
Egypt’s President, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, points out that Chou 
En-lai, during his talk with 
Nasser, having in mind the 
American troops in Vietnam, said 
that “some of them are trying 
opium, and we are helping them. 
We are planting the best kinds 
of opium especially for the 
American soldiers in Vietnam’’. 
Golden Triangle is under the 
absolute control of a Chinese 
named Lo Hsing-han. Different 
sources depict him as a “‘mysteri- 
ous man, born in Yennan, with 
talent for organization and a 


” prominent leader”. 


Lo controls plantations of 
opium poppy in this area, manu- 
facturing heroin and other 
narcotics and their smuggling to 
the United States and other 
countries where narcotics prices 
are particularly high. Lo’s 
associates in active smuggling of 
opium are the commanders of 
the remnants of the Kuomintang 
troops located in the Golden 
Triangle, Generals Lao Lee and 
Daun, who like Lo himself, 
enjoy Peking’s particular sym- 


pathy. 

With the development of the 
activities of the American and 
Thai agents fighting against 
narcotics, the smuggling of opium 
via Thailand became very diffi- 
cult. But there are some other 
ways of smuggling. One of them 
is via Burma, along the Salween 
river to the Moulmein harbour, 
and then by ships to the areas of 
consumption. - 

The other one is through 
Southern China to Hongkong. 
Caravans of mules, with heavy 
loads of opium, guarded by armed 
escort of Lo’s soldiers, move 
through the Burmese border to 
China and then through the 
Chinese territory, using different 
transportation means—aircraft 
including—to the Canton region, 
from where opium is forwarded 
to Hongkong on boats and 
trawlers. 
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The traffic in opium is carried 
out by the Chinese clan Chiu 
Chow, the founding fathers of 
which are of the Kwangtung 
origin. This clan has spread its 
ties of blood and business 
throughout South-East Asia and 
now is using them for smuggling 
opium. It has much incommon 
with Mafia. 

Hongkong became not only the 
centre of the opium trade, but 
also the centre for its refining. It 
is understood that more than 
twenty factories in Hongkong 
process opium into heroin. 

Peking, thus cannot escape the 
onus for the growing of opium 
and distribution of narcotics in 
the countries of South East Asia. 


Uptil now Peking has been 
evading participation in the 
international cooperation to fight 
drugs smuggling traffic. 
Chinese People’s Republic has 
not yet taken its seat in the UN 
Narcotics Committee and has 
not yet become a member of the 
International Narcotics Control 
Board. The unfounded assertions 
by the Chinese leaders that they 
are not implicated in narcotics 
traffic in other countries can 
hardly stand the test of scrutiny. 
It is known that almost all 
measures related to production, 
refining and traffic of narcotics 
are financed and implemented by 
the people of Chinese origin. 
ell-organised clandestine 
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concerns smuggle narcotics under 
the protection not only of some 
officials, but also of the govern- 
ments of certain countries. At 
the same time, the struggle 
against them is not coordinated, ` 
existing international anti-narco- 
tics bodies practically do nothing, 
investments of certain govern- 
ments for this struggle are 
insignificant and cannot compete 
with the sums spent by the opium 
pushers to bribe government 
officials. : 

It is time for the Asian 
countries to unite their efforts to 
fight this evil. This question 
could be discussed also by such 
tegional organisations as the 


_ ECAFE and the ASEAN. 
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The 
Human 
Sacrifice 


D. P. DAS 


pD Aitareya Brahmana of Rig Veda we come across 
_™ the story of Sunashepha who was luckily saved 
at the point of being sacrificed to appease god 
Varuna. Varuna was a Vedic god. 

In Bhavabhuti’s Malati Madhava we find a Puranic 
goddess, Kali or Chamunda, almost being appeased 
by blood of the heroine saved from sacrificial sword 
by the hero at the opportune time before the raised 
sword could descend upon the unprotected neck 
of Malati. Bhavabhuti’s horrid description of 
mother Kali in the cremation ground is unbeatable 
in creating an atmosphere of terror. 

The third story selected for the essay is from 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s novel Kapalakundala in 
which an abortive attempt of a Kapalika to sacrifice 
the hero, Navakumar, was described with horrifying 
details. This Kapalika and Aghorahanta of Bhava- 
bhuti spoke with equally devillish accents. If the 
heroine was saved by the hero in Bhavabhuti’s 
drama, it was: the turn of the heroine to save 
Bankim Chandra’s hero in the nineteenth century. 
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The last story is the story of the sacrifice of 4 
child named Prithi, by his father in Deenanagar, 
in Gurudaspur town in March 1972. Prithi was 
offered to Lord Krishna in a ceremony in which 
members of the family of the victim actively parti- 
cipated. Neighbours attended the prepublicised 
ceremony, 

The Ravi-Bharat of the Times of India group 
published a report by Harishkumar that after 
independence there had been about 122 cases of 
human sacrifice in India. One of the columns that 
support the bridge between ancient and modern 
India is the institution of human sacrifice among 
the Hindus. This statement may appear cynical. 
But this needs emphasis in view of the recurrence 
of the cases of human sacrifice in India in the 
recent years. The picture, though grim, is made 
grimmer by the fact that many of the sacrifices go 
unnoticed and unreported. My own file of news- 
paper clippings from 1969 contains as many as 
sixteen items on human sacrifice. 

In May last we had had the Quilon religious 
murder in which a -boy of six was done to death 
by the temple priest. 

Suddenly on June 28, 1973, one Hawa Singh of 
Haryana lifted a four-year-old boy from the city 
limits of Delhi with the ostensible purpose of 
sacrificing the baby on the advice of a sadhu. Rajiv 
Kumar was lucky and the police could timely 
arrest his kidnapper, Hawa Singh. The Hindu god 
of Barori village in Jind district of Haryana had to 
remain unappeased. 


u 


ALtH0uca today we Hindus stand in solitary 
grandeur in the matter of spilling human blood 
in appeasement of our gods and goddesses, there 
was a time in the pre-Christian era when all ancient 
civilisations had more or less a common pattern of 
killing men and women as part of religious ritual. 
A.E. Crawley observed: 

“There are few races and few religions which can 
show a history free from the stain of human 
sacrifice.... It was known in ancient India, Greece, 
and Italy, among the Celts, Teutons, and the Slavs, 
the Semites, and Egyptians, the early Japanese, many 
African tribes, South Sea Islanders, some American 
tribes, and particularly Mayas and Aztecs.’ 1 

The Chinese system of human sacrifice was mainly 
directed towards consecration of foundation of any 
buildings with human blood. Chinese gods were 
depicted to be busy in killing demons. J. Dyer 
Ball wrote that ‘‘among the ancient Chinese there 
was no equivalent of Kali or Chamunda or 
Jagannath.’”* The construction of the Chinese 
Great Wall was preceded by human sacrifice. 

The ancient Greek and Romans also had.their 
share of human trophies sacrificed at the altar of 
gods and goddesses. Achilles sacrificed 12 Trojans 
in the funeral pyre of Patroclus. The weary Greeks 
sacrificed Iphigenia to propitiate an angry god 
denying them favourable wind to set sai] for home. 
Similarly, J-lius Caeser. Pompeius, Octavian and 
many others resorted to this practice frequently. 
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The Teutons and Slavs also had their versions of 
human sacrifice. The festival of Nerthus among 
annual sacrifice of human beings to appease god 
Nerthus. The Slavs had their god Radigast who 
had to be appeased periodically by human blood. 
Before his own conversion, Emperor Vladimir of 
Russia used frequently to sacrifice a Christian to 
gods of the Slavonic pantheon. _ 

The Persians had however a clean record free 
from the stain of human blood. In Egypt and 
Sudan the custom of human sacrifice was highly 
pronounced. The ancient Egyptians used to sacrifice 
a maiden every’ year to prevent inunndation by 
swollen Nile during the rainy season. Amon -Hotep 
II once sacrificed seven captive Syrians to the temple 
of God Amon. The Sudanese tradition of human 
sacrifice is associated with regicide—an account of 
which was first collected by Frobenius from the 
shepherds of Sudan. The legend of the murder of 
the Nap Napata is a doleful account of a regicide. 

Among the ancient Palestinians, human sacrifice 


was also equally common and frequently resorted ` 


to propitiate divinities, to consecrate the foundation 
of buildings etc. The excavations at Cezar revealed 
skeletons of new-born babies buried alive in jars. 
The clastic case is the offers of Abraham to sacrifice 
his son Issaac in return of victory in war—an offer 
which was not actually carried out as the god 
ordered Abraham to kill a ram and not his son 
in fulfilment of his vow. Lucky Isaac was thus 
saved in the same way Sunashepha was. But the 
vow of Jephthah to kill his daughter to ensure the 
victory in war led to actual killing of the daughter. 

In Japan human sacrifice was resroted to ensure 
the strength of dams and dykes across streams and 
rivers. They had a very peculiar type of voluntary 
human sacrifice (suicide) which spilled over to the 
twentieth century. Count Nogi, the victor of Port 
Arthur, committed suicide in 1912 when the 
Japanese Emperor Mutsu-Hito died. Nogi’s wife 
also committed suicide to aban her husband 
who in turn wanted to, and did, accompany his 
Emperor. 

Among the Mayas, Aztecs, Incas, the custom of 
human sacrifice reached a genocidal proportion. On 
the occasion of the dedication of the temple of 
Huitzilpotchli in 1486 A.D, about one lakh 
people were immolated. Cortes, the famous Spanish 
explorer, was responsible for eradicating the scourge 
of human sacrifice among the Aztecs. His com- 
panions at one time counted one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand human skulls from the vault of the 
above temple. 

There was also an occasion for single sacrifice of 
human being in the same Atzec temple—it was a 
festival for the sacrifice of the prisoner of war cap- 
tured in war and then DAT with all solemnity 
and grandeur till he was to be ceremoniously sacri- 
ficed. He was treated as a demi-god—an incarnation 
of eternal youth—in the delectable company of four 
prettiest Aztec maidens and constantly feasted and 
entertained by the nobles. At long last his fatal day 
of sacrifice would arrive. He would be led through 
the streets with calm and targic dignity to the shore 
of the lake in an island on which stood the famous 
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temple. “Six temple priests were to receive him 
and take him to the sacrificial platform—a huge 
block of jesper with upper surface somewhat convex. 
On this the prisoner was stretched. Five priests 
secured his limbs: while the sixth, clad in a scarlet 
mantle emblemetic of his bloody office, dexterously 
pnei the breast of the wretched victim with a 
sharp razor of itztli, a volcanic substance hard as 
flint, and inserting his hand in the wound, tore out 
the palpitating heart. The minister of death first 
holding this up towards the Sun, an object of wor- 
shiptthroughout Anahac, cast it at the feet of the 
diety to whom the temple was devoted.” 

Then the torso was given to the captain of war 
who had captured the victim as a prisoner to be 
eaten up “ʻia a banquet teeming with delicious 
viands, Prepared with art, and attended by both 
sexes.” 

This then was the one world of religious murder- 
ers. It was not for the satisfaction of the private - 
vengeance that men used to kill men at the alter of 
gods and goddesses but for propitiating divine 
power. And this practice was‘common in the most 
civilized peoples of the ancient world. 

But what is most important in the discussion of 
the subject is the fact that we, who had been united 
ina world federation of human sacrificers in the 
ancient time, now stand in solitary glory while all 
other peoples had given up the deadly rituals. 


Ii 


T may be useful to discuss the reasons why this 
gruesome practice has survived among us in 
India. The practice of sacrifice had prevailed in our 
country from the Vedic times. The Sunashepha 
story already referred to meant to highlight the 
prevalence of the custom. Vajasaneyi Samhita of 
White Yajur Veda provides exhaustive and elabo- 
rate list of divinities who were to be appeased by 
sacrifice of human beings in different occasion. 
These were known as Purusha-medha ceremonies. 
There were about 179 divinities who were to be 
appeased by equally graded 179 types of men and 
women. A son of an unmarried mother was needed 
to please the divinity of Pramada. He should 
never be offered to the divinity of Medha (Intelli- 
gence). Further confirmations of Purusha-medha 
are available in Taittiriya Brahmana (iii.4) and 
Satapatha Brahmana (xvi. 10-16). 

Even Asvamedha yajna was not complete unless 
accompanied by human sacrifice. Satapatha Brah- 
mana speaks about Purusha-sirsa as an offering in 
Asva-medha ceremony.® 

But these festivals of religious and ritualistic 
murders came to disuse during the Buddhist era. 
Even Manu abhored the idea of human sacrifice. 
The Puranas also sought to prohibit the custom as 
a ritual unfit for the Kali Yuga. 

But the practice lingered. A new deity appeared 
in the Hindu pantheon as the veritable embodiment 
of Shakti—the symbol of death and destruction. And 
mother Kali was to be appeased by Narabali. It 
entailed a system less costly from the point of view 
of loss of human life; it was never a carnival of 
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mass sacrifice. One or two or at best three persons 
could be sacrificed at one session. Kalika Purana 
solemnly affirmed: ; 

“By a human sacrifice...Devi remains gratified 
for a thousand years and by a sacrifice of three 
men one hundred thousand years...since head and 
flesh are gratifying, therefore, should the head and 
flesh be offered at the worship of the goddess. The 
wise should also add the flesh free from hair, 
among food offering.’”” 

The victim has to be fully annointed and clean- 
sed of all possible pollution. Then the sacrificer 
should take him to Kali or Durga. Addressing the 
victim he should utter: 

“O man, through my good fortune thou has 
appeared as a victim: Therefore, I salute thee; thou 
multiform, and of the form of a victim. Thou by 
gratifying Chandika destroyeth all evil incidents to 
the giver. Thou a victim, who appeareth as a sacri- 
fice meet for the Vaishnavi, havest my salutations. 
Victims were created by the self-born himself for 
sacrificial rites; I shall slaughter thee today, and 
slaughter at a sacrifice is no murder.’ 

The victim was tied and he could not touch his 
naps. The atomosphere in the temple would bea 
veritable bedlam of horror. He would be under a 
deadly stupor induced by drugs. Then the sacrificer 
would puta flower on the head of the victim and 
utter mantra: ‘Om Ain, Hrin srin.’ Then the sword 
would be consecrated with another mantra: 

“O Sword, thou art the toungue of Chandika, ... 
Om, Ain, Hrin, Srin. (thou art) like the last 
dreadful night of creation.... drinking blood, and 


munching heaps of flesh, thou art Asi,... thou art 
Visasana,... thou art Khadga,... thou art 
Tikeshandhara,... thou art Durasada,... thou 


art Srigarbha... ; thou art Vijaya... ; thou art 
Dharmapala.. ; Salutations to thee.’”. 

Then with the sword thus consecreated, the victim 
was to be slaughtered without much delay. The 
severed head was to be placed before the goddess duly 
processed with rock-salt, honey, aromatics chanting 
the mantra: 

“Om, Ain, Hrin, Srin, Kaushiki, thou art gratified 
with the blood.’’®. ‘‘Hiring Hrang, Kali? Kali: O, 
horrid toothed Goddess; eat, cut, destroy all the 
malignant, cut with this axe; bind, bind; seize; 
drink blood; spheng, spheng, secure; salutations to 
Kali.””4. 

This was how Narabali had been perpetrated in 
our country in the name of religion. Every region in 
our country had a good share of this practice. To 
have a fair idea of the prevalence of this practice in 
various parts of our country one may consult the 
interesting article of E.A. Gait in Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics (Vol 6) under the heading—Hu- 
man Sacrifice. It was always Durga or Kali whose 
propitiation and satisfaction had to be arranged by 
sacrifice of fellow Hindus. On one single occasion, 
Raja Naranarayan of Koochbihar killed 150 persons. 
In Maharashtra Karadi Brahmans used to sacrifice 
a Brahman youth- at Poona every year. An old 
woman was annually killed on the occasion of the 
visit of Raja of Satara to the fort of Partapgarh. In 
Tanjore temple there was a custom to kill a child 
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every Friday to appease Kali. 

It is therefore not for nothing that Kali or 
Chamunda is so commonly associated or mixed up 
even today with most of the cases of human sacrifice 
in modern India. 


IV 


T= question that should now be asked is: why is 

this sanguinary practice still besmirching the fair 
face of our country? It should never be supposed that 
as a nation we had become a fraternity of religious 
assassins. The total tally of human heads hunted on 
religious grounds during the last twenty five years is 
nothing compared to the death toll of a single 
Christmas night in USA. Even then, the odium of 
carrying a human sacrificial stain is far too deep to 
be simply brushed aside. The casualties on the road 
mishaps are accidental. Our human sacrifice is a 
deliberate and cooly calculated religious act. One 
should also have a balance of judgement not to 
suppose that as a community we rear a fraternity of 
religious assassins. 

When the East India Company under the admi- 
nistration of Lord William Bentinck was eradicating 
various social vices, they had to be very firm with 
the abolition of Suttee (another variation of human 
sacrifice on religious grounds), eradication of the 
menance of Thuggees, a Kali worshipping gang of 
murderers prowling in the insecure roadways in the 
Company’s territories, and many other forms of 
suicide and murder. 

Even then one cannot but be dismayed by the fact 
the British administration was very tolerant to evils 
that had accumulated in the Hindu life. It took 76 
years from the battle of Plassey to put a stop to the 
practice of Suttee although each of the Governor- 
General personally wanted the practice to be eradir 
cated. But the Portuguese and the Spaniards had a 
delightfully blunt method of stopping evil practices 
in their dominions, particularly in Latin America. 
Cortes closed the Aztec temple of Huitzilpotchli by 
planting a cross at the first available opportunity. 
A modern authority on forgotten civilization writes: 

“Cortes summerily ordered the temple to be 
cleaned. This having been done, he had an alter set 
up, and equipped it with the cross and image of 

Virgin Mary. Aztec gold and jewels were and the 
walls decorated with flowers.’”2, 

What a remarkable high-handedness which ex- 
tirpated the monstrous practices of mutual genocide 
among the Aztecs, Toltecs and Incas. Nearer our 
home, the Portugues high-handedness to stop burn- 
ing of widows at the time of Conquistadors as early 
as the 16th century was delightfully vigorous. Com- 
pared to this, the years wasted by the East India 
Company ia discussion, evasion, confusion and 
diversion in the matter of abolition of the Suttee 
stand'out markedly as the slothful period of the 
British era. 

The British tolerance allowed Suttees and Thu- 
ggees and other evil practices of our life to linger 
longer than was necessary. But one must not forget 
that there were a substantial section of Indian 
people who considered the belated British action to 
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put a stop to the eviis of Suttee or to permit the 
Hindu widows to re-marry as mleccha interference 
with our ancient religious injunctions. 

For the abolition of the Suttee, the British Indian 
administration adopted a special law. But for the 
prohibition of human sacrifice, they did not make 
any such special legislative act. What they did was 
to bracket all such ritual murder as homicide and 
thereafter it was left to the police and the court to 
take further care of breaches. Even the ritual 
murder prevalent among the Khonds for the appea- 
sement of the earth goddess Tari Pennu did not 
call for legislative action. 

But even after the system of human sacrifice was 
abolished by the administration under William 
Bentick, it was still possible for the Kali worship- 
ping Hindus to attain the same degree of spiritual 
happiness by substituting a living human witha 
human effigy. The system of Satrubali, that is per- 
formed on the Navami Day of Durga Puja isa 
ritualistic sacrifice of a human effigy made of rice 
powder mixed with turmeric dust. The effigy is 
sacrificed with the same Kharga which is used to 
sacrifice goats and buffallows. Brihannala Tantra 
which prescribed the ritual for the kings was the 


authority for this ritual, which was very safely. 


adopted by the zamindars and other feudal lords 
without attracting the charge of homicide during 
the British rule. It prescribes: 

“He should slaughter it himself looking at it with 
fiery glance, striking deep, and dividing it into two 
with a single stroke. This should be done after 
infusing life into it by the rite of prana-pratishtha 
and repeating the name of the persons to be des- 
troyed. O consort of Mahesa, he doubtless destroys 
thereby his enemies?! 

The ritual of satrubali is possible because the 
kharga descends on an effigy. Whether the goddess 
remained pleased with human blood in the days of 
Bhavabhuti or with the bloodless sacrifice of effigy 
today, is now academic. Because, sacrifice of even 
goats in Durga Puja or Kali Puja is now on the 
wane. In fact, it has completely disappeared from 
the pandals of Durga Puja financed by public subs- 
criptions in West Bengal. I have been told that the 
ritual of satrubali is also not gone through in such 
pujas as are arranged with public subscriptions. 

But what remains unaltered is the portrait of 
mother Kali or Chamunda. She is nude with a skirt 
of human hands tied by string round her waist. 
She wears a garland of skulls and holds a rapier in 
on hand and severed human head dripping with 
blood in another. The image is stark, elemental 
and cruel. It induces a feeling of horror and terror 
in the minds of the onlooker. The only goddess 
that is a standing invitation to the practice of 
human sacrifice is mother Kali. (Mother Durga is 
also another representation of mother Kali). And 
itis therefore not surprising that in most of the 
recent cases of human sacrifice occuring in our 
country, it was ‘goddess Kali or Durga whose 
appeasement was sought by the devotees. 

We should now try to cultivate our mind to 
worship a substitute goddess like Laksmi or Saras- 
wati who will not need the blood of a goat, much 
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less human blood. Objections will be raised saying 
that Kali or Durga or Chandi were the dieties 
associated with Shakti and the abandonment of 
their worship might lead to the fostering of a weak 
nation. This argument is beside the point as there 
are non-Shakta Hindus, people belonging to other 
religions who would like to grow as strong champ- 
ions of a vigorous nation without depending on 
mother Kali. 

The deities that allure us mostly to commit 
human sacrifice have thus been identified. Cere- 
monies calling for the spilling of the blood of goats 
or buffalloes have been associated with Shakti cult. 

The discussion of the system of human sacrifice 
as an ancient world phenomenon reveals a strange 
similarity: it was all part of a worship of pantheon `- 
of local gods and goddesses. The Roman festival 
of ver Sacrum, the Festival of Nerthus (god of the 
Teutons), the Festival of the Slavonic god Radigast, 
God Amon of the ancient Egyptians, the Aztec god 
Tezcatlepoca (of the temple of Huitzilpotchli) and 
mother Kali or Chandi—were all satisfied by regular 
flow of human blood. It is instructive to know that 
in all these countries the system of human sacrifice 
was abandoned and the ancient divinities whose 
appeasement was sought by human blood had gone 
down under the inexorable evolutionary pressure 
of civilization. The decisive factor in abolishing the 
gory practice was the abandonment of paganism of 
the ancient world under the pressure of Christianity. 
By removing the deities of the ancient world, 
Christianity had uprooted the motive factor of 
human sacrifice. If the deities were absent, whose 
appeasement was to be sought? 

Raja Ram Mohan and Dayananda Swaraswati tried 
to tackle the problems arising out of our paganism 
in their own respective way in the last century. If 
their ideas had swayed the people at large, much 
of the problems of religious reforms could have been 
accompanied without much difficulty. And one 
should never forget that no penal code could bea 
substitute for social and religious reform. Even the 
penal code comes only after a movement. 

Our tragic position is highlighted by the Deena- 
nagar murder in which the father sacrificed his son. 
It was known to the people of the area that a sacri- 
fice would take place. The people came to the spot 
to witness the event. The people gazed in awe. 
Ladies cried and then fainted out of fright. But 
none went forward to stop the gruesome murder. 
One of the witnesses later ran to the police station 
to alert the police. Even here one should not forget 
the fact that there would be many people in our 
country who would not fail indirectly extol the act- 
of Paras Ram with a proviso that such an act of 
sacrifice did indeed bring forth spiritual dividends in 
Satya Yuga which in our polluted Kali Yuga would 
mean nothing but tragedy. 

This is generally the attitude of the people at the 
grass-root level. But these spacious explanations 
are also heard very frequently from the religious 
pulpit in the cities and towns in literate gatherings 
paying their obeissance to our gods and goddesses. 
Human sacrifice that occasionally take place is a 
periodic reminder to us to mend our ways at 
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socio-religious level. 

One should be appalled by the tragedy that the 
Hindu religion, which is one of the most complicated 
and one of the most richly endowed with religious 
literature is allowed to be stagnated at the hands of 
Sidhus and priests. Most of them cannot utter a 
sentence of Sanskrit. In fact, most of them are not 
literates. They smear themselves with-ash and go 
about in the cities and villages spreading vicious 
cults. Quite a few of the religious murders had 
taken place at the instigation of the roving sadhus 
and mendicants. Mark Twain saw a good number 
of them in Banaras and described their fraternity as 


“sacred bacilli”. How long shall we allow spiritual: 


weeds to grow and flourish in the sanctum sanctorum? 
‘ The older generation of modern India are the 
chronic victims many superstitions compounded by 
a fatal faith in the cult of Karma. They are afraid 
of welcoming any change in our social systems. They 
are opposed to the prohibitions of dowry, to the 
promotion of inter caste marriage, to reforms of 
Marriage and successions laws, etc. To this lost 
generation no amount of appeal can yield any 
result. 

Many blame the Government of India and the 
State Governments for having done very little in 
eradicating the evils of haman sacrifice. They 
forget that social evils are beyond the powers of the 
Government anywhere if the people at large are 


opposed to the change of the social value system. 
Will the people accept any legislation under a 
comprehensive title: Hindu Religious Practices 
(Control and Regulation) Act to regulate the 
mushrooming of temples under illiterate priests at 
the foot of every banyan tree, to keep a dossier of 
finger prints of every roving sadhu, to authorise the 
rounding up of all suspected sadhu in the vicinity of 
a religious crime, etc.? The older generation will 
not; the younger generation might. 

It is left entirely to them to hasten the speed of 
evolutionary or revolutionary process of socio- 
religious change. 
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*E.R.E (Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics) edited by 
James Hastings, Vol 6; p 840. 
*Tbid, p 845. ‘ 
*J.A S.B. (Journal of Asiatic Society of pone 1876, 
Vol XLV, p 84. An article by Rajendra Lal itra on 
‘Human Sacrifices ın Ancient India.” 


Ibid, pp 114-115. 

1° bid, p 115. 

MBlacquire: Kaltka Purana, Asiatic Researches, 
1799, p 371. 

C.W. Ceram: Gods, Graves and Scholars, p 325. 

13J,A.S.B. op cit, p 117. 
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REVAMPING STRUCTURE FOR STRATEGY 


the ONGC through interviewing 
knowledgeable persons including 
officers. 

The Committee has taken pains 
in drawing organization charts, 
depicting the changes that it has 
envisaged in the report vis-a-vis 
the existing structure of the 
organization and the functional 
reorganization contemplated. 
The purpose of involving the 
Prime Minister into the affairs of 
oil exploration of the country 
has been that to make a break- 
through in oil exploration policy 
and to cut red tape in the Minis- 
tries and Departments, it is neces- 
sary that the leadership entrusted 
with such an important function 
be endowed with high qualities of 
leadership, unquestioned dis- 
cretionary powers and elevation 
of the importance of oil explora- 
tion work in the country to the 
national level in the true sense 
of the term. Lesser levels of 
leadership are incapable of hold- 
ing the reins tight. 

Moreover, centrifugal factors, 
coming in the way of pushing 
ahead with different policies 
having far-reaching impacts, 
have been far too many and 
have emanated from different 
sources. Only the Prime Minis- 
ter can infuse the necessary and 
corresponding centripetal force 
to bring different factors co- 
nnected on a desirable track. In 
fact, some such rationale worked 
when Prime Minister Nehru 
retained Atomic Energy under 
his direct control and purview. 
The Committee has commended 
several aspects of the structure 
and functions of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The Committee has urged on 
the Government to take up with 
the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants of India the que- 
stion of starting a course of 
cost accounting specific to oil 
exploration. This is a good 
suggestion. A dialogue initiated 
in this respect may be highly 
potent. It is pertinent to em- 
phasize that the suggestion should 
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evoke serious thinking on the 
part of the ONGC, the Ministry 
and the ICWA of India, a sta- 
tutory body established under an 
Act of Parliament. There is no 
reason why such a course cannot 
be evolved, on the basis of the 
typical requirements of a growing 
national activity, to which text- 
book approaches may fail to 
effectively grasp its real import. 

A distinct feature of this report 
isa Minute of Dissent by the 
Member-Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Sri S.N. Ghosh, Director, 
Petroleum Information Ser- 
vice. The arguments put forward 
in the Minute of Dissent are co- 
gent and call for serious conside- 
tation in the context of redesign- 
ing the structure and functions of 
the ONGC. The important points 
of departure from the majority 
view- relate to structure of orga- 
nization, off-shore oil exploration 
and the ONGC’s design organi- 
zation. The dissenter has not 
minced words when he says “‘we 
have seen how a wrong man at 
the top of an organization can 
distort its entire function’’. 

He is logical to stress than in a 
composite set-up, the balance is 
likely to be tilted against the man 
in charge of exploration as 
against those of other functions 
like development and production. 
A close scrutiny of the points 
stressed in this note would under- 
line the fact that these are more 
appropriate than those made out 
in the main report on the issues 
concerned. On the weight of 
argument, the recommendations 
contained in this dissenting note 
deserve to be accepted and acted 
upon. 

The Committee has submitted 
its report quite some time now. It 
is, however encouraging to note 
that at a meeting of the Cabinet 
Committee, this report was dis- 
cussed and it has been reported 
in the press that the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals has 
been seriously considering most 
of the one hundred and fifty 
three recommendations of the 


Committee for implementation. 
The concerned Minister declared 
in Parliament that the reorgani-: 
sation of the ONGC in the light 
of the report was being examined. 
The actual plan for reorganisa- 


_tion has not yet been made 


public. 

A caution may be raised in 
this context. Half-assimilation of 
some af the arguments included 
in the report would be dangerous. * 
It would require very careful 
consideration of every suggestion 
made by the Committee; parti- 
cularly with reference to the 
fundamental issues underlined in 
the report in terms of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the function- 
ing of such organisations in the 
public sector and to the ways in 
which the structural-operational 
aspects of these organizations 
could be straightened and stream- 
lined. On this would depend 
how these units ultimately fare. 

Every student of management 
should study this report from the 
point of view of structure-stra- 
tegy relationships. The report is 
indeed a study and design of 
structural equipment for bearing 
the strategic burden in the con- 
text of exploration and exploita- 
tion of this vitally significant 
national resource, oil and natural 
gas. 

The Government should evolve 
a policy of non-interference and 
permit the unit to function as a 
distinct, operational, expert 
entity. The functional responsi- 
bilities and the purview of the’ 
Commission should be well-de- 
fined, within which the Commis- 
sion may be expected to produce 
results. There is a long leeway 
yet to be made in this respect. 
The Committee has done well to 
lay bare the inadequacies from 
which the Commission has 
suffered. 

These should be applicable to 
many other units in the public 
sector and some of the corrective 
measures indicated in the report 
should be applied to them as 
well. 
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“The 
Power 
Tennis’ 


9 


AS. 


£ PowER Tennis” is a term that 
we had previously included 

im our vocabulary as something 
that had a negative existence for 
us. In the heydays of Ramana- 
than Krishnan, ‘power tennis” 
was something outside our world, 
of which we were aware because 
Krishnan’s “touch game” artistry 
was supposed to have been 
thwarted by the hideous, mysti- 
fying demon force of power- 
tennis at all the crucial places 
like Wimbledon and Forest Hills. 
Now, with the emergence of 
one whom even Smt Indira 
Gandhi has unhesitatingly des- 
cribed as a “‘new hero”, we may 
say that like Dr. Bhabha’s ato- 
mic reactors, power tennis has 
become a part of the Indian 
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landscape. As far as Amritraj 
himself is concerned, there are 
probably less chances of indus- 
trial disputes or industrial break- 
downs. For even as he scraped 
to avictory over Mal Anderson 
in the singles fmal of the Indian 
Grand Prix Tennis Champion- 
ship, Amritraj revealed a poten- 
tial that shal] have to be reckoned 
with, very soon, in big time 
tennis. ; 

I say very soon and not yet, 
because if there was one thing 
that the Amritraj-Anderson final 
tevéaled, it was that there is 
only a partial truth in the news- 
paper myth that power-tennis is 
little more than a serve-and- 
volley game. Indeed, if that were 
so, modern tennis would have had 
to rely exclusively on the tie- 
breaker—as it doesn’t—and 
breaking-through an opponents 
service could only happen on a 
lucky day when the opponent 
double-faulted with consistency 
and perseverance. 

Three significant aspects of 
modem tennis have had little 
mention in the Indian sports 
press and the Amritraj-Anderson 
final has not been an exception. 

The most significant of these 
aspects is the ability of a player 
to sustain as much of the aggre- 
ssion of the serve-and-volley 
game in the rallies; to counter 
near-winners with one’s own 
near-winners; to match shot with 
shot in a pulsating, nerve-racking 
exposition of speed, reflexes and 
force. In other words, despite 
the booming serves and the low, 
deep volleys, the basic strength 
of a tennis player remains what 
it has always been—the ability 
to hit a shot while one is on the 
run. 

It was in the innumerable 
rallies—in the second, third and 
in the first half of the fifth set— 
that Anderson exposed the limita- 
tions of Amritraj’s}game. Which 
is not surprising; nor should it be 
held as a moot and basic criti- 
cism of Amritraj’s game. The 
fact being that only in the last 
year has Vijay moved into the 
top echelons of international 
tennis. He has devastating shots 
on both the forehand and the 
backhand, both down the line 
and across the court; plus a 


dainty drop-shot played at the 


net when his first service hits 
home, which he also prefera to 
the volley as he does not volley 
deep enough. But” whenever 
Anderson returned Vijay’s first 
service with force and sent Vijay 
on the run, the young player 
would immediately be pushed on 
the defensive and despite all his 
grit, Anderson called the tricks 
as returns to him sometimes came 
chest-high at the net. 

Amritraj does not yet have 
what I would call a complete 
game at the top level and till he 
rounds his game up, there can be 
little hope of his beating Rose- 
wall, Stan Smith, Newcomb, 
Nastase and the like when the 
latter are at the peak of their 
form—which they would natur- 
ally hope to have for all the 
major tennis championships and 
during the Davis Cup rounds. 

His remarkable shots, which 
search the corners of the court, 
couldn’t get going when Anderson 
turned the pressure on. He, 
Amritraj, plays a straight hit-or- 


- miss game today. That is to 


say: if he gets the chance to hit 
his shots, fine; if he doesn’t, well, 
then, he just forgets his shots and 
clings on to the game. But for 
all this criticism, the fact is that 
he did succeed when it mattered. 

Winning the first and the 
third sets, when he was down 2-5 
in the final set Vijay suddenly 
“turned on’. Anderson was 
tiring out and probably he did 
relax a little, giving Vijay the 
breathing space to drive in the 
thin end of his wedge. It was in 
the fifth and final set, that the 
older Anderson failed, for once, 
to match Vijay’s power-game 
with his own power; which was 
the key to the result. For in the 
second, third and the first half 
on the fifth set, Anderson played 
with as much force and vigour 
as his opponent. Indeed, he 
always looked more hopeful of 
retaining his service games and, 
till he seemed to tire in the fifth 
set, was always the more aggre- 
ssive in the rallies; even those 
that were played in the first and 
nae fourth sets, which Aderson 
ost. 

The key to Anderson’s strength, 
which can be taken as a common 
point among the top players, was 


his ability to hit the ball deep 
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into the other player’s court; at 
all times, even when he could not 
pack too much power in his 
returns. Similarly, Anderson’s 
serves—especially his second— 
was always deep in comparison 
to Amritraj’s short second service 
and to the completely misplaced 
first serves (when Amritraj tired 
a little) which landed closer to 
the net than to the service-line. 

Coupled with these two basic 
strengths, Anderson’s overall 
superiority, in the range of 
strokes he could produce under 
pressure, was pin-pointed by 
sharp and snorting returns to 





Vijay’s first services, when these 
were not clean aces; and by his 
ability to lob better. Since time 
is the essence of the quick modern 
game, the job is presently played 
as something that goes just over 
the opponent’s over-head but no 
higher; moreover, it must always 
land near the baseline. Amritraj’s 
lobs, onthe other hand, were 
higher and tended land mid- 
court. 

It would not, therefore, be out 
of place to feel that Vijay’s 
greatest strength today is to be 
able to force a win against a 
better player; to drive his limited 
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weapons with such determination 
that the more versatile armoury 
of, say, Anderson, can be render- 
ed irrelevant; as it was in the 
crucial fourth and fifth sets. 

The most amusting thing about 
modern tennis is that some 
of the best shots played are 
“wrong”, in that they land out 
of the court or into the net. 

Otherwise, the whole streamlin- 
ing of the various strokes in the 
game—and the under-spin and 
top-spin of yester-years are now 
back in the game—epitomises a 
symbol for the jet-age. Time, 
power getting the other person . 

opelessly flat-footed ands 
unaware, and continuous pressure 
—in other words, some of the 
archtypal abstractions about the 
modern era, are all set in the 
game today, reflecting larger 
social determinants and actions. 
Again and again, as the shots go 
screeching past, the lay spectator 
finds it Bilt too difficult to keep 
trace of the ball. There is no 
time, anymore, to study the 
player’s style and how he hits his 
strokes. The inexpressive, poker- 
face expression that Vijay, for 
instance, has, echoes the stream- 
lined machines of our times. 
Everything on the surface carries 
the sheen of being extra-smooth. 

Perhaps that is why one begins 
to wonder about the seemingly 
chaotic and amorphous mass of 
the lumps of flesh, the queer 
shaped bones, the vast areas of 
viscuous matter and the unending 
assortment of tissues, veins, 
arteries and capillaries. All 
covered by a smooth skin that 
jumps about creating amazing 
geometrical structures with itself 
and with the ball. 

There isno time for the slow 
build-up, the philosophic asides 
and the elegant indecisiveness 
of the past. As in contemporary 
theatre and cinema, the move- 
ment is intense, high-powered 
and flows rapidly. Nota river, 
but a waterfall. 

It is not only the motorcycle 
that can run withthe stallions 
and the motorcars that can pace 
the leopard and the gazelle; out 
of man’s palm run lines with the 
ball that hit 100 mph. in 
weird geometric patterns. The 
pantheist’s gods are changing 
their forms. 
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Indo-Soviet 


Friendship 


TWO YEARS OF INDO-SOVIET 
TREATY, Tapan Das; People’s 
Publishing House, New Delhi; 
PP vi+88; Rs 10. 


HE Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Co- 
operation was signed on August 
9, 1971. Published on the second 
anniversary of the Treaty, this 
book tries to trace the achieve- 
ments of the Treaty in these two 
years, . 
True, it is too short a period 
- to fulfil all the commitments of 
a treaty which is to last, accord- 
ing to the agreement, for twenty 
years. But a promising start 
like this speaks of better things 
to come. i 
At the very outset the author 
tries to make it clear that by sign- 
ing this Treaty India has not 
deviated from her policy of non- 
alignment. This is in answer to 
the slanderous attacks by certain 
nations and their apologists, plus 
the Rightist forces active within 
the country. While it is true 
that the immediate aim of the 
Treaty was to defend India’s 
security and thereby preserve 
world peace which was threatened 
by the genocide in Bangladesh 
launched by the then Pak mili- 
tary junta, its conclusion would 
not have been possible but for 
the deep-rooted friendship 
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already existing between India 
and the Soviet Union. 

All this has been very clearly 
brought out with the help of 
relevant statistical data. The 
author shows how this treaty has 
helped India’s economic develop- 
ment. One feels that he has suc- 
ceeded in convincing the reader 
that doubts arise only because 
the word “non-alignment’’ has 
been misinterpreted, and as 
Smt Indira Gandhi asserted: 
“This Treaty does not compro- 
mise our non-aligned position.” 
The subsequent developments of 
the past two years have shown 
the correctness of this assertion. 

A study like this is both infor- 
mative and educative for the 
layman as it succeeds in under- 
lining the significance of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty and also indicat- 
ing the perspective for the 
coming years. 


Purabi Banerjee 


Facet of 
National 
Movement 


A PEASANT UPRISING IN 
BENGAL, 1783, Narahari Kaviraj; 
People’s Publishing House, New 
Delhi, 1972; pp  111+-viii; 
Rs 12.50. - i 


HE story of the ‘“‘un-British 

rule” of British colonialists has 
often been told in its totality. 
Lately increasing attention is 
being given to micro studies 
of various facets of this 
phenomenon. 

Narahari Kaviraj’s study of 
what he calls “the first formid- 
able peasant. uprising against the 
rule of East India Company ‘“‘ig 
important not only for the in- 
depth probe that it makes into 
the socio-economic factors behind 
this uprising, but also for bring- 
ing out the precise character of 
the revolt as one based on mass 
involvement and embodying class 
struggle in a clearly defined form. 


The study, based on hitherto un- 
published source material pre- 
served in the Record Room of 
the Government of West Bengal, 
deals with a single uprising of 
peasants in the eighteenth cen- 
tury Bengal, comprehensively and 
exhaustively, - 

Peasant uprisings have played a 
very significant and powerful role 
in class struggles and mass awa- 
kening. In so far as the peas- 
antry constitutes the bulk of the 
population and is dispersed all 
over the country, studies of pea- 
sant uprisings in the early period 
of alien rule may bring out the 
essence of the general reaction- 
pattern and response of people at 
the Po level to the heigh- 
tened level of exploitation un- 
leashed by the new rulers. 

The author of the present work 
succeeds in establishing the “‘pea- 
sant character of the revolt” in 
which “the whole body of the - 
people are in arms”. In small 
villages, at times of action, there 
were assemblages of ten to twelve 
thousand people. 

The author presents enough 
evidence to show that “the poor 
raiyats completely identified 
themselves with the cause of their 
leaders” (p 38). So much so that 
the poorer raiyats showed enough 
initiative of their own and even 
turned against the leadership 
when it lacked in firmness. 

The character of the revolt, 
which was an armed one, is 
further manifested in its secular 
nature because a great deal of 
Hindu-Muslim unity was evid- 
enced during the course of the 
revolt. This is a really noteworthy 
point, especially in view of the 
later worsening of communal 
situation as a result of the 
machinations of British rulers 
and their agents in both the 
communities. 

After analysing the facts in 
this connection, the author comes 
to the conclusion: “In fact, the 
village people participated in the 
Tevolt irrespective of their caste, 
community and creed.... The 
exploited masses of the peasantry 
fought unitedly against the ex- 
ploiters. Really the peasant 
uprising of 1783 was an example 
of class struggle par excellence.” 

Thus, it is significant that in 
this momentous event we come 
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Across an event involving the so- 
called fatalistic, oriental pea- 
sants, which cannot be characte- 
rised as “primitive rebellion” 
and thus underrated. It was an 
organised effort, based on an 
understanding of the objective 
situation—an understanding 
which also corresponded with the 
objective interests of the rebel- 
lious masses. 

The revolt, spanning a period 
of five weeks from January 
18 to February 22, 1783, was 
directed against the revenue far- 
mer of the area (Debi Singh) and 
district collector (Goodland) as 
the symbol and representative of 
East India Company. Its impact 
made the government go infor a 
probe into its causes by a special 
David Peterson Commission. He 
was convinced that “there had 
been oppressions of such a nature 
that it would have been a wonder 
if the people had not risen.” (p 47) 

The zamindars as well as the 
raiyats had their complaints and 
grievances. Basically, the causes 
relate to the new experiments 
which the East India Company 
made for modifying the revenue 
farming system which originated 
under the Moghul rule. Conse- 
quent upon the Company first 
becoming zamindars in the 24 
Parganas and in course of time 
getting Dewani rights, it tried to 
maximise its revenue. 

First, the company introduced 
the system of putting lands to 
public auction to the highest 
bidder. It bred most irresponsi- 
ble rack-renting. Later it switched 
over to the amildari system which 
was another form of revenue 
farming. As the amils replaced 
the local zamindars who were un- 
able to meet such high demands 
af revenue, under the new system 
“the amil’s demand was added 
to demand”. There was large- 
scale plunder of raiyats under 
the authority of the Company. 

This destructive system which 
sucked the raiyats dry was re- 
placed by the five-year settlement 
(1772-77). Under this system, 
the period of the leases was ex- 
tended to five years. The author 
gives a district-wise picture of 
the distress and desolation which 
characterised this period of ‘‘in- 
dective experiments till the per- 
manent settlement was intro- 
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duced in 1793”. (p 19) 

One very important factor of 
this study is that it provides the 
background to the introduction 
of permanent settlement. In the 
chapter on the historical signifi- 
cance of the uprising, the author 
puts this phenomenon in the 
general perspective of the broad 
critique of revenue farming sys- 
tems, colonial exploitation and 
relates it to Marx’s critique of 
the role of East India Company. 

Concluding, the author obser- 
ves: “These risings formed the 
main current in the anti-colonial 
movement in the country in the 


late eighteenth century and well 
up to the end of the nineteenth 
century when the bourgeoisie as a 
political force had not yet appe- 
ared on the scene. Considering 
the time when they took place, 
these uprisings, which were of a 
plebeian character, constituted a 
most radical chapter of Indian 
history.” (p 91) 

Thus, in sum, it is an impor- 
tant contribution to a relatively 
new phase of our national move- 
ment which brings out the role 
of the masses in giving direction 
to the course of history. 


Kamal Nayan Kabra 
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may move in inverse relation to 
each other. 

Alliance òf the CPM with the 
SP may make sense in the con- 
text of Parliament, it may make 
sense in the context of organising 
grander demonstrations on the 
streets. But how does it make 
sense in the CPM objective of 
making India a Communist state? 
Tactically speaking, it may make 
much more sense for the CPM to 
seek to align itself with the Con- 
gress (as it did on one or two 
occasions, as during the 1969 
Presidential election) on the 
principle that it can strengthen 
itself better if it is under the rul- 
ing party’s umbrella, than it is to 
align itself with a party that is at 
least as reactionary as the Con- 
gress reactionaries, without hav- 
ing the political and administra- 
tive power of the Congress. This 
power could be used to fulfil at 
least afew parts of a socialist 


MY IMPRESSIONS 


Each small historical relic has 
been preserved and is being 
looked after carefully. From 
Mendeleve to Mayakovsky, none 
has escaped attention. Each one 
of them receives regular flowers 
from thousands of visitors daily. 

Married couples after registra- 
tion visit the monuments of the 
fallen soldiers before going 
home. There is no law to give 
this a stamp of obligation, yet it 
is there. Call it a ritual if you 
like, but there is no denying the 


fact that it springs from the © 


bottom of their heart. 


programme. 


It would be absurd to expect 
an attack on all the reactionary 
forces, but it may be possible to 
Manoeuvre an attack by the rul- 
ing party on at least a few seg- 
ments of the reactionaries, if this 
attack can be shown to have 
beneficial effects for the Congress 
as well. The principle behind 
this is that it is better to destroy 
even a small segment of the 
reactionaries, rather than leave 
them unscathed. ` 


The ‘‘radicals’ sneer at the 
Prime Minister for using slogans. 
They forget that Lenin won the 
support of large masses of the 
Russian people also by a slo- 
gan—a slogan at once simple and 
powerful—‘‘Peace and Land”. 
The Prime Minister has proved a 
highly successful politician. Her 
tactics deserve study rather than 
scorn. 
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After our two week’s visit in 
Ukraine and other places in the 
Soviet Union, the day we left 
Moscow, it was snowing there. 
As we drove to the airport, we 
passed by Mayakovsky’s statue. 
There was snow on Mayakovsky’s 
overcoat. Snow flakes were cov- 
ering the windscreen of our car. 
The two wipers of the screen 
ee trying in vain to wipe them 
off. 


The land of the first Socialist 


Revolution and her people had 
left an indeiible mark on us. 
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HOLDING COMPANY FOR STEEL 


under its management the entire steel producing activities in ‘the 
country. A detailed discussion on the philosophy and formation of the 
SAIL is given in _— 


E? Model for 
Governmental Administration of 
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= The Steel Authority of India Ltd is the first holding Company bithging 
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a” 


l am convinced that the 
only key to the solution ot 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I doso not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. oy . 
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the atom an instrument of Peace. 
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The Buggy and the Bundh 


HE Prime Minister’s ride on a 

buggy on Monday followed 

by a Bundh in the Capital the 

very next day, may be just a 

coincidence but the two together 

represent significant facets of the 
present Indian reality. 

Smt Indira Gandhi's journey 
to office on a buggy has no doubt 
made history, but history of a 
type which is a misfit in the pres- 
ent Indian context. It may bea 
bright idea to use one of the well- 
fed horses in the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan stable in a save-petrol 
drive, but it smacks more of the 
publicity drive of anew brand 
of soap or cigarette than behoves 
a Prime Minister of a great 
nation earnestly grappling with 
a serious economic crisis. 

By the example set by the 
Prime Minister, other members 
of the Union Council of Minist- 
ers should also start calling up 
the rest of the idle horses in the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan menage: 
there are fifty-five of them—just 
a few less than the number of 
Ministers. 

By this logic, the Prime Minis- 
ter should direct the Secretaries 

_and officers in the Government 
to ride cycles instead of wasting 
petrol on cars—some having 
more than one—and this would 
perhaps be a more sensible way 
‘of setting an example before the 
nation than the buggy ride in the 
pleasant winter sun. 
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One need not underplay the 
Prime Minister’s concern about 
the shortage of petrol as a result 
of the West Asian war. What is 
surprising is that while the 
Government has gonein for a 
staggering price hike—no doubt 
dictated by the shortage of crude 
supply plus the rise in its price— 
it has not cared to go in for 
rationing it. A hundred and one 
arguments are being trotted out 
against rationing. What is, how- 
ever, missing in the Government’s 
line of thinking is that price hike 
without rationing hardly creates 
that psychology of the emergency 
which is badly needed today. 

With the Government’s retreat 
on the question of the foodgrains 
take-over and supreme indiffer- 
ence to the repeated promises to 
setup apublic distribution sys- 
tem of essential commodities, 


the petrol price hike on its own | 


has given a new spurt to profit- 
eers and blackmarketeers to raise 
the prices of many other items 
of daily necessity. If the Govern- 
ment is not bothered to apply 
controls, why should they not 
take it asa signal for raising 
prices? 

This is no doubt a dangerous 
situation. For, ‘it strengthens the 
free-trade lobby precisely at the 
moment when there is shortage, 
betraying the Government’s total 
dependence on the price-mechan- 
ism to deal with inflation, with- 


out making serious efforts to 
mobilise internal resources and 
organising public vigilance 
against black-marketing, a job 
which Smt Gandhi’s party should 
have displayed the urgeney to 
take up. 

It is not a mere question of 
meeting shortage in supply of a 
particular commodity. The entire 
question of self-reliance is linked 
with the approach that the 
Government takes towards tack- 
ling these immediate economic 
issues. Self-reliance can be made 
into a call for national mobil- 
isation. When it has announced 
that the Government would try 
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to do without forelgn aid by 
1978-79, there was widespread 
public support and enthusiasm. 

This week as the final touches 
are being given to the draft of 
the Fifth Five Year Plan, the 
balance of payments gap would 
be nearer Rs 4,000 crores than 
less. To fill in this gap will be a 
difficult task by purely internal 
efforts unless the Government 
shows determination in curbing 
the vested ‘interests—the rural as 
well as industrial. 

It may not be just an accident 
that Mr MacNamara should 
decide on a trekking trip to the 
Himalayas just when the strategy 
for self-reliance—that is, doing 
without foreign aid by the next 
five years—is being given the final 
touch in the Fifth Plan Draft. 

It is no secret in New Delhi 
that the World Bank authorities 
are allergic to such a target being 
set by New Delhi. For, the 
World Bank has been trying to 
build economic footholds for US 
neo-colonialism in Asia now that 
Washington’s political prestige is 
at a very low point while its 
military adventurism is 
discredited. 


T# firm handling of immediate 

economic issues has, therefore, 
to be integrated to the over-all 
strategy of the struggle for econ- 
omic independence. If the Govern- 
ment takes a bystander’s view 
at the growing economic hard- 
ships and leaves the field open 


for uninhibited Black Money raj, 
its political credit would be very 
badly hit. 

There are many in the Govern- 
ment, who concede that the hard- 
ships faced by large sections of 
the people cannot but lead to 
mass discontent. Even many in 
the Congress have begun to come 
out into open action reflecting 
the wider mass unrest. This 
week’s Bundh, the first in the 
Capital, showed that a very much 
larger section of the middle class 
responded than the voting sup- 
port mobilised by the sponsoring 
parties at the last General 
Election. . 

There is no doubt that the 
elements of the Right try to 
exploit these actions, cashing in 
on the populist urge. This brings 
out the two-pronged offensive of 
the Right—on one side, the 
reactionaries from within brow- 
beat the Government not to go 
in for a firm policy against black- 
money pfofiteers, while, on the 
other hand, the reactionaries 
outside try to build a mass base 
for themselves by going in for 
protest action against high prices. 

Even on the specific issue of 
crude shortage and price rice, the 
Right has been spreading the 
canard that the Government’s 
West Asia policy has been wrong 
in supporting the Arab cause. 
While the official statements have 
branded Israel as the aggressor, 
the South Block did not do the 
very obvious thing—which it 
ought to have done immediately 
after the Algiers Conference— 
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namely, ordering the closing 
down of the Israeli Consulate in 
Bombay. 

Even when the West European 
Economic Committee as also 
Japan have come -out with the 
demand for the vacation of 
Israeli aggression committed in 
1967, there is no reason why New 
Delhi should permit the Israeli 
Consulate to function in this 
country. 

The Saudi Arabian decision to 
stop crude supply to India, while 
permitting it to Pakistan, has 
helped the US lobby to propagate 
that New Delhi’s' pro-Arab 
policy has hit our national 
interest. What is surprising is 
that neither the Foreign Offce 
nor the Petroleum Ministry has 
cared to explain the correct posi- 
tion: of the total crude imports 
into this country,. Saudi Arabia 
accounts for less than thirty per 
cent, the overwhelming bulk 
today coming from Iran, while 
in the next few years, Iraq will 
be supplying this country with a 
large portion of its imported 
crude requirement. 

Of the total of Saudi Arabian 
crude, nearly 70 per cent is used 
by the ESSO. The Saudi Arabian 
strike is meant mainly to hit this 
US oil company. Had we nation- 
alised this foreign oil concern, 
the picture would have been very 
different. It is also necessary to 
find out how much effort was 
made by the External Affairs and 
Petroleum Ministers to press for 
India’s case with the oil produc- 
ing Arab Governments. 

This is no time for gimmicks. 
Smt Indira Gandhi should set an 
example of determined will on 
the part of her Government to 
fight the blackmarketeer at home. 
Side by side, all forms of US 
offensive—whether through econ- 
omic pressure of the World Bank 
or the political. lobbying for 
Israel—has to be warded off. 
The nation will be unsparing in 
providing her support in any 
determined effort to fight the 
vested interests, domestic or 
foreign. 

Riding the buggy is not the 
best way to demonstrate that 
much-needed determination. 


N.C. 
November 7 
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Reaction 
Feasts 
while 
Socialists 
Sleep 


M. D. N. 


IF ever one needed proof of the 
fact that the interests of the 
nation as a whole are very much 
opposed to that of its business 
community, one has found it in 
the trend of share market prices. 

1973 has been a disastrous 
year for the economy. On average, 
wholesale prices have officially 
gone up by over 20 per cent. 
Over two million educated 
unemployed have been added to 
the economy. There has been an 
intolerable shortage of all essen- 
tial commodities, forcing a 
desperate people out into the 
streets to agitate for their right 
to survive. 

A terrible year. But not for 
the businessmen, particularly the 
fortunate few who control Big 
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Business. Amidst the debris of 


_ the economy, financial comment- 


ators exulting at a “hopeful” 
feature of the current economic 
scene—the fact that the share 
value have risen by 40 to 60 per 
cent over the year. An unprece- 
dented rise indeed. If only 
conditions were as disastrous— 
ae business so good—next year 
also! 


In the perfumed ranks of our 
rich capitalists have entered a few 
bashful newcomers. Their table 
manners are none too good. 
After all, social education at the 
Bhilwara Primary School can 
scarcely compete with Cambridge. 
Their wives are—well—very 
native. Sometimes the damned 
creatures eyen refuse to serve 
liquor or smoke. But the 
daughters are different. And the 
mistresses. 

Who are these newcomers, who 
can they be, but the political 
elite—the party functionaries, the 
legislators, the Ministers? Even 
as they are felicitating the 
Honourable (?) Minister on his 
arrival in their town, the local 
radicals are wondering why 
socialism seems still so distant 
from reality. The reason is seated 
besides them. 

The political elite have already 
given their verdict on the future 
of the country: It will remain 
bourgeos—even feudal in its 
style. They have manifested this 
attitude by eagerly purchasing 
shares in companies—particularly 
the ones controlled by the 
monopoly houses—and by 
grabbing as much land as they 
can. And in the meantime our 
pathetic Micawbers of the Left 


supplicate before them and 
implore them to usher in 
Socialism. 


Is this supplication sincere or 
make-believe? Can radicals really 
believe that the people who have 
plunged into the Acquisition 
Game are at all willing to 
introduce socialist measures when 
in fact their main function is to 
remove the teeth from the 
socialistic legislation that has 
already been passed? 

By professing faith in people 
who are acknowledged to be 


rogues, the Leftists are participa- 


ting in the rogues game of 
swindling the people. : 
@ 
Swindling them in style. 


Besides the capitalists, there is 
one other social class in India 
that has benefited substantially 
from the travail of the masses. 
This is the class of rich kulaks 
and landlords. This second anti- 
people class has succeeded in 
frustrating—not without the 
active connivance of the bulk of 
the government—all - efforts at 
higher procurement of grain, 
with the result that the public 
distribution system was starved 
of supplies. Not merely this, 
they snapped up the bulk ofthe 
cheap state credit facilities availa- 
ble, and almost monopolised the 
use of the basic inputs of power 
and water. And then they sat 
back and relaxed as their incomes 
expanded pro tanto with the sharp 
rise in the price of food. 

Tronically, the men called upon 
to rescue the masses from the 
clutches of the agricultural feuda- 
lists are their cousin brothers—a 
rich banker or a farmer or their 
hangers-on, occupying Ministerial 
gaddis both at the Centre and in 
many of the States. Presumably, 
among all of our 540 million 
people, it was not possible to 
find a socialist to tackle the food 
crisis. 

But, of course, it would never 
do to appoint a socialist in charge 
of such key sectors. For he 
would make the awful blunder 
of doing precisely what he was 
supposed to do, that is, free the 
masses from exploitation by the 
rich, One cannot do this. One 
cannot be so ungrateful as to 
attack the delightful social class 
at whose mansions one has had 
—and has—so many dinners and 
lunches, whose money jangles in 
one’s pockets, whose perfume 
lingers on one’s lapel. 

Itis astonishing to watch the 
organised Left sit idly by while 


„such Ministers et hoc genus omne 


are allowed to comfortably go 
about their tycoon-given -task of 
destroying socialism and stre- 
ngthening capitalism, It should 


(Continued on page 42) 
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after _ 
Take-over . 


A.S. BHATTACHARYA 


re are 
T™ management of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co Ltd was 


taken over by the Government. 


of India on July 14,1972 “in the 
public interest and in order tó 
secure the proper management 
of the undertaking”. 

While the progressive section 
of the public and the workers of 
the Company wholeheartedly 
welcomed this correct step, 
Reaction through all their various 
organs raised an uproar against 


this take-over. It is to be noted: 


that the take-over of the IISCO, 
the then second biggest private 
sector company having an asset 
of about Rs 120 crores and 
belonging to one of the leading 
monpoly houses of India, was 
the first of its kind in independent 
India. 


What is the state of affairs after 
one and a half year? 

From the Company’s excellent 
performance of production of 
102.7 per cent of the rated 
capacity of Ingot Steel and 101.2 
per cent of that of the Saleable 
Steel in the year 1963-64, the 
production gradually declined 
to 61.7 and 62.5 per cent of its 
rated capacity in the year 
1971-72. In 1972-73 this declin- 
ing trend persisted. While in 
1971-72 the production of Ingot 
and Saleable Steel was 617 and 
500 thousands metric tonnes, in 
1972-73 it came down to 431 & 
347 thousand tonnes respectively. 
The production outlook of the 
Mangement for 1973-74 is Ingot 
648,000 and Saleable Steel 
503,000 tonnes. 

What was the performance 
record in the first six months of 
the take-over? Production of 
Ingot 2,46,350 tonnes. Saleable 
Steel 1,71,723 tonnes. Produc- 
tion has been deliberately kept 
at a low level despite the fact 
that huge amount has meanwhile 
already been spent for procéssed 
rehabilitation of the plant. The 
Company has incurred a net loss 
of almost Rs Six crores in the 


accounting year 1972-73; it is 
bound to be more in the present 
year if the present trend 
continues. 


_ The basic factors behind such 
continued sickness can be detected 
with a little care. 

The management was officially 
taken over, but this meant only 
removing the Board of Directors 
but keeping the instruments of 
mismanagements intact. The old 
management personnel (some of 
them including Chief General 
Manager are even superannuated), 
those who were very much respon- 
sible for IISCO’s gradual deterio- 
ration are still at the helm of aff- 
airs. Old legacies of maladminist- 
ration and corruption still prevail. 
They operate hand in glove with 
the contractors and all other vest- 
ed and monopoly interests includ- 
ing the deposed owner of the 
company. 

Besides, different pleas in most 
cases untenable were given in 
almost every month for failure 


” of production, they have of late 


started openly sabotaging as has 
been witnessed in the defect of 


one of the recently overhauled 
blast furnaces, and in the 
breakage of Cranes and other 
installations of the plant. 

As an example of their plan- 
ned acts, the phenomenon of re- 
cently held auction of scraps and 
its subsequent follow-up actions 
can be cited. Auctions of scraps 
were never held in ISCO. There 
was all along an arrangement in- 
volving crores of rupees between 
the old management and Billi- 
moria & Groups. For the first 
time the present authority initia- 
ted a break-through and orga- 
nised an all-India auction of the 
first instalment of scraps amount- 
ing to about Rs 1.50 crores out 
of total scraps of approximately 
Rs five crores. This was ob- 
viously disliked by the factory 
bosses. The action of the hire- 
lings of the vested interests were 
noticed even at the auction site. 
It is known that some of the 
present management people were 
gheraoed in the factory and the 
follow-up actions on the auction 
could be executed only through 
security arrangements provided by 
the West Bengal Chief Minister. 

The maintenance of the factory, 
though being one of the most im- 
portant factors, for the smooth 
running of the plant is unpardo- 
nably neglected, and lack of 
cohesion and coordination in the 
work are noticed. Contractors’ 
raj has been virtually prevailing 
in the entire mining area includ- 
ing the IISCO. At the behest of 
monopoly houses they are runn- 
ing parallel administration with 
the help of large numbers of 
hoodlums and in connivance with 
its plant bosses, some unscrupu- 
lous political and trade union 
leaders, while the local adminis- 
tration helps rather than prevent 
these shocking irregularities. 

In disregard of the provisions 
of agreements about 1000 men 
were recruited at Burnpur. 
Many of them do not even attend 
the factory. They punch their 
cards and go back. They are the 
men of the local M.L.As and the 
factory bosses. Most of them are 
anti-social elements and their 
only job is to protect the mis- 
deeds of their corrupt bosses. 
Thousands of rupees are passing 
hands as bribe in the matter of 
of the 


recruitment technical 
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people. | 

Security arrangements in the 
factory are deliberately kept in 
such a sorry state that thefts 
have become a regular feature. 
Allegations of sharing of lakhs of 
rupees through false supply of 
labour figures are there for a long 
time. From factory to mines in- 
cluding collieries the net-work of 
corruption, bribery, theft and 
sabotage are operating in an ex- 
tensive scale involving CGM, 
CME and Deputy CME in the 
ore mines. 

In the ore mines at Gua, 
Manoharpur and Chiria loot is 
literally taking place in close 
collaboration of CME, Deputy 
CME and some of their hench- 
men and their favourite contrac- 
tors. Stolen materials are. being 
sold at the Ranchi and Chaibasa 
markets openly. Machines of the 
machanical mines section are 
gradually being dismantled and 
have mysteriously disappeared. 

No action has yet been taken 
on several memoranda submitted 
to the management detailing these 
corruptions in the ore mines area. 
The conditions are gradually 
deteriorating. All these have re- 
sulted in the increased cost of 
production. An equally distress- 
ing picture prevails in the 
collieries. 

Deployment of experts from 
Hyderabad Staff College involv- 
ing huge amount, improvement 
in the facilities (including new 
benefits hitherto absent) of 
officers, recruitment of a number 
of managerial personnel etc. have 
not been able to improve the 
administration. Management has 
organised seminars for officers 
of all grades at Burnpur. Al- 
though these seminars are conti- 
nuing for the last few months, 
uptil now not a single lecture 
was delivered on the role of the 


public sector in the national eco- ' 


nomy vis-a-vis the responsibility 
of the managerial personnel. On 
the other hand, slackness in the 
administration and lack of 
discipline in the upper heirarchy 
are widely noticed. 

It seems that the present 
management is either failing to 
grasp or fearing to hit the basic 
causes of disruption, corruption 
and sabotage. 

As an example, certain aspects 
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of audit report on the perform- 
ances of the Head Offices includ- 
ing branches may be noted. It 
appears that Rs 1137.13 lakhs 
are outstanding. But chasing or 
follow-up actions are not cond- 
ucted for the recovery of this 
amount thus raising the quantum 
of doubtful debts. The outstan- 
ding from ISW under Martin 
Burn’s Management stands as 
per audit report at Rs 182.12 
lakhs. The report says “It was 
observed that though realisation 
amounting to Rs 2.66 lakhs been 
made in 1972-73, bills amount- 
ing to Rs 28.45 lakhs were raised 
during this period. This suggests 
that inspite of slow realisation 
due to inadequate follow-up mea- 
sures, materials were supplied 
and this only increased the subs- 
tantial amount that was already 
due from them. Such increase 
in dues from ISW Co Ltd, 
requires immediate attention 


_ specially when the financial posi- 


tion of the Company is not 
sound. On the basis of the last 
audited balance sheet of ISW 
Co Ltd as on 31-3-72 the 
company can pay only 61 per 
cent of its creditora”. 


On April 6, 1973, the late 
Mohan Kumaramangalam said 
at the Football Stadium at 


Burnpur that the policy of the 
Government was to associate 
workers in decision-making 
process from shop floor to the 
Directors’ Board. The manage- 
ment failed to implement this 
principle. The agreed principle 
of abolition of contract labour 
remains unimplemented. The 
Board of Recruitment with 
person having confidence of 
workmen and associating the 
respresentatives of all unions, is 
not yet formed. But what the 
workmen’s initiative can do, the 
preformance of Calcutta Branch 
Office (started in May 1973) 
shows clearly. Herein, at the 
insistence of the Union, the 
Management terminated its 
selling agency with Martin Burn 
Ltd, and started its own Calcutta 
Branch office in May 1973. By 
and large, the initiative was 
entrusted to the workmen under 
the leadership of one of the 
Union leaders. The manual 
workers in the sales yard are 
organised into a cooperative by 


their Union. The combined 
efforts of the manual and non- 
manual workmen in this office 
have performed such record 
business—free from corruption— 
and that too within the limitations 
of so many handicaps (like the 
absence of weighing machine, 
twisting machines etc ), that the 
custodian conveyed his admi- 
ration in writing. The perfor- 
mance of this office in the last 
few months has surpassed prob- 
ably all previous records of 
IiSCO’s established sales offices. 

What is needed in the national 
interest and in the interest of the 
public sector against the combined 
attack of all the vested interests, 
both inside and outside the 
Company, is that the persons who 
are at present entrusted with 
the production at the factory be 
immediately removed. This will 
create conditions for the removal 
of the net-work of corruption 
from the factory to the mines 
and will pave the ground for the 
abolition of contractor’s raj in 
the foctory. 

The management must make a 
clean break with the past and 
should adopt, in conformity with 
the outlook as propounded by 
the late Kumaramangalam, a new 
approach in the reorganisation 
of the Company. Otherwise no 
amount of money and material 
can save it. 
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Menace 
of i 


Multi- 
nationals 


ANAND VARDHAN 


OF late, multinational corpor- 
ations have been very much in 
the news even in our own count- 
ry. The widespread criticism of 
a reported move on the part of 
some persons in responsible 
position to let the multinational 
corporations ‘enter our economy 
js a measure of the public mis- 
givings about their operations. 

Sensing the prevailing mood 
in this country, the Secretary 
General of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Carl H. 
Winguist, detended at a New 
Delhi meeting on November 2 
“the economic concept of . these 
corporations as being the success- 
ful application in an interna- 
tional context of the competitive 
enterprise system.” 

It is necessary to scrutinise this 
claim and to find out if these 


corporations pose any danger 
10 


to the economic independence 
of a country, particularly with a 
developing economy. 

The rise of the multinational 
corporations on a world scale 
and the manufacture of products 
in a number of countries for both 
internal and external consump- 
tion have led to one country 
affecting another on a political 
plane. 

This is more so in the case of 
developing countries where multi- 
nationals originating from the 
highly developed capitalist eco- 
nomies have gained the upper 
hand over the national compan- 
ies, either privately-owned or 
those falling in the ambit of the 
public sector enterprises. 

It has already been established 
that the value of international 
production of all kinds is now 
roughly equal to about’ one- 
fourth of the world output of the 
commodities produced, and that 
if the rate of expansion of over- 
seas production continues as it 
has in the past few years, the 
multinationals will roughly 
account for half or more of the 
total world industrial output by 
the year 2000. 

Apparently the rise of multi- 
national corporations raises a 
bewildering array of questions 
but the future of multinationals 
appears to be unpredictable. 

In the present times ıt is noted 
that the degree of international 


- production as against exports 


varies widely from one indust- 
ry to another. There is consid- 
erable amount of international 
production in one commodity 
say glass and very little in steel; 
a huge amount in computers but 
virtually none in machine tools; 
a great deal in automobiles but 
not as much in shipbuilding. 
Although the reasons for this 
variation is not altogether clear, 
it can, however, be traced to the 
gradual shift of corporate inter- 
est towards ‘high technology’ as 
contrasted with heavy capital 
products and activities. About 
59 per cent of the American 
direct foreign investment in 1897 
had been in agriculture, (only 
plantations) mining or railways 
but by 1969 this figure dropped 
11 per cent. On the other hand 
in 1897 only 15 per cent of the 
US overseas direct investment 


was in manufacturing, and this 
has escalated to over 40 per cent 
today. , 
The shift to high technology’ 
has redirected the marketing con- 
centration of international direct 
investment. In 1897, fifty-four 
per cent of the US overseas 


direct investment was in the 
underdeveloped part of the 
world, the remainder in the 


European countries. Today about 
64 per cent of the US direct 
investment is in Canada, Europe 
and Oceania and 36 per cent in 
Asia, Africa and Latin América. 
Strangely enough, of the increase 
in American foreign direct’ inv- 
estment during the last decade, 
almost three quarters was located 
in the developed world. 

Thus technology and organisa- 
tion play a vital role in the ac- 
tivities of the multinational cor- 
porations, a logic that no doubt 
applies in much the same fashion 
to the expansion of the American, 
European and Japanese invest- 
ments. The gradual saturation 
of national markets provided the 
initial stimulus fora shift from 
export orientation to interna- 
tional production and that 
accounts for the fact that in 1914 
European foreign imvestments 
were ten times larger than 
American; whereas in 1966 
American direct foreign invest- 
ments were a third larger than 
European. 

As. by definition the multi- . 
national corporations operate in 
more than one country, a vitally 
complex issue emerges from this 
fact. It is understood that in 
their dealing with the various 
governments, the multinationals 
are often compared with railroad 
builders of the West dealing with 
various municipalities that com- 
peted for their services. To a 
greater degree, the multinationals 
dictate terms to the underdevel- 
oped nations. While the plusses 
remain in paying higher wages, 
more taxes, providing man- 
egearial know-how and trained 
personnel, the minusses weigh 
quite  disproportionately, by 
mopping up more profits than 
the invested capital and draining 
the host country’s scarce free 
foreign exchange. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Joint Sector 
and the 
Boa-constrictor 


H. K. PARANJAPE 
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T= most effective way of destroying an enemy is 

to kill it, but the most effective way of 
destroying a dangerous idea is to accept it—like a 
boa-constrictor. By adopting socialism as an 
objective without spelling out what we mean by it, 
we have succeeded in- making it so nebulous as to 
become meaningless. The same fate might befall the 
concept of the Joint Sector. 

The fact that there have been enterprises owned 
jointly by Government and private parties in the 
past, not only abroad but also in India, is not very 
relevant now. The proposal for a Joint Sector in 
the present context was put forward by the Dutt 
Committee. The Dutt Committee suggested the use 
of the Joint Sector specifically for the following 
purposes. 

It was observed that a large number of enterprises 
under the control of the Larger Business Houses 
had been developed with the use of funds provided 
by public sector financial institutions; at the same 
time, the institutions exercised little control over 
these enterprises whose growth enabled the concent- 
ration of economic power in the hands of the con- 
trolling group or families to expand further. While 
the financial assistance, provided by the institutions 
usually on very advantageous terms, enabled large 
projects to be established, the repayment of loans 
was facilitated by the fiscal concessions provided by 
the Government, such as development rebate or 
higher depreciation allowances. Sheltered markets 
combined with low rates of interest also facilitated 
financial success and large-scale capital appreciation. 
It was, therefore, thought that, if the loans provided 
by financial institutions could be converted into 
equity, an appropriate share in the benefit accruing 
from the projects after they were completed, would 
become available to the state. In this connection, 
it is also necessary to note that the Dutt Committee 
had not ruled out retrospective conversion of past 
loans—it had made a reference to the law being 
amended if necessary. 

For the future, it was pointed out that where the 
development of certain core or heavy investment in-` 
dustries had to be undertaken outside the public sec- 
tor, only companies belonging to the Larger Houses 
might be capable of undertaking such projects. It 
would, therefore, be best to ensure that such develop- 
ments take place in the Joint Sector. One of the major 
objections to permitting large development projects 
of such companies—either for new development or by 
way of expanding existing undertakings—has been 
that this would help the further growth of a Larger 
House. On the other hand, it may be found technol- 
ogically essential that the project should be organised 
on a large enough scale. It was, therefore, pointed out 
that, if such units could be brought under the Joint 
Sector, there would be little objection to their further 


. development. 


The Dutt Committee had envisaged a Joint Sector 
unit as one “in which both public and private 


Dr Paranjape is a Member of the Monopolies and Restric- 
tive Trade Practices Commission, Government of India. The 
views expressed in the article, which is based on a talk given 
by him in New Delhi, are his personal views. 
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investment has taken place and where the state 
takes an active part in direction and control”. This 
aspect was emphasised because it had been observed: 
that in many private concerns though the LIC and 
other financial institutions held a significant propor- 
tion of equity capital, this equity had not been util- 
ised for effective participation in management. It was 
specifically recommended that this policy should be 
changed and equity holdings of public financial ins- 
titutions should be effectively used for enlarging the 
role of the state in the management of private sector 
industries. The idea that financial assistance by pub- 
lic institutions, and even equity holdings owned by 
them, should not be normally used for participation 
in managing private sector concerns was to be firmly 
set aside. The Dutt Committee had further pointed 
out: “This would ensure that the management of 
industry is conducted according to the overall pol- 
icies laid down by Government, and that public inter- 
est and not merely private profit would guide the 
operations of large industrial undertakings in the 
private sector. This would also be an important 
means of curbing the increasing concentration of 
economic power.” 

The Joint Sector was, thus, recommended by the 
Dutt Committee as an important instrument for red- 
ucing the concentration of economic power. The 
discussion in the last four years has many times ig- 
nored these clear-cut statements of the Dutt Com- 
mittee about the nature and purpose of the Joint 
Sector. 

Not Private Management: It has sometimes been 
suggested that the Joint Sector is to be favoured 
essentially because the Government believes “that 
management by private sector partners will be better 
than public sector management”. This is what 
Sri J. R. D. Tata pointed out in his Memorandum 
to Government. In view of this, he further 
suggested that the Joint Sector should take the form 
of a partnership between a private sector company 
and that “the day-to-day management of a joint 
sector enterprise should remain in the hands of the 
private sector partner”. The Federation of Indian 
Industries and other spokesmen of Indian industry 
have broadly supported the Joint Sector concept on 
a similar basis. It has even been suggested that for 
many purposes, we should develop joint enterprises 
where the management should be balanced between 
the Government and the private sector partner in 
such a manner that, for example, if the Chairman is 
a Government nominee, the Managing Director 
should be the nominee of the private sector, and 
vice versa. 

The acceptance of the Joint Sector concept on 
such a basis is exactly what has been earlier called 
the embrace of the boa-constrictor—acceptance with 
a view to nullifying the very purpose for which the 
idea was put forward. There should be no question 
in Joint Sector enterprises of Government providing 
the finance and the private partner providing the 
management. This has already been happening all 
along. An examination of the capital structure of 
companies belonging to the Larger Houses indicates 
that term-lending institutions are responsible in 
many cases for more than one-third, in some cases 
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more than one-half, and in quite a few cases even 
more than three-fourth of the loan capital; but the 
managements of these companies have usually 
remained under the control of the families con- 
trolling the Larger Houses. No Joint Sector concept 
is necessary merely to perpetuate this. With such a 
Joint Sector developing, not only would the con- 
centration of economic power with the Larger 
Houses remain untouched, but it would also grow. 

If permitting the growth of Larger Houses so as 
to enable them to continue to straddle over vast 
areas of industrial and business activity is considered 
undesirable—and that is the purport of the various 
policies which the Government has adumbrated in 
the last four years—permitting these Houses to 
build up regular partnership with Central or State 
Governments cannot be considered desirable, except 
in very special cases such as, for example, Oil India. 
In the context of the ebbing standards of business 
as well as public morality, with the lack of scruple 
which is becoming common in business as well as 
public conduct, such partnerships can even be 
positively dangerous. 

Dilemma Facing Policy: The problem regarding 
the concentration of economic power represented by 
important companies under the Larger Houses is 
that, situated as they are at present, they pose a 
dilemma for public policy. On the one hand, they 
provide a nucleus of managerial and technical ex- 
perience around which further growth can advant- 
ageously take place. On the other hand, permitting 
such growth can add not merely to the growth of 
the empires controlled by the Larger Houses, with 
all its undesirable consequences— political, econ- 
omic and social. By bringing such companies under 
the Joint Sector, we shall find a way out of this 
dilemma. 

Some of these companies already have professional 
management. Others at least have a nucleus of 
competent technologists and managerial personnel. 
Hindering their growth because of the advantage 
that such growth can give to the controlling group 
or family not only wastes an existing growth asset, 
but also destroys the morale of such persons—and 
in no developing country, and certainly not in India, 
are such personnel available in plenty. To set up 
new public enterprises to take up growth in areas 
where existing private enterprises can provide an 
excellent growth nucleus cannot but be wasteful. 

Transforming Existing Companies: An important 
aspect of the Joint Sector would, therefore, be that 
large industrial units in the private sector should 
be transformed by a kind of surgical operation 
into Joint Sector concerns. In many companies, the 
public financial institutions already hold sizable 
proportions of equity. In others, ways can be found 
within the present legal and financial structure to 
bring about a change in the equity structure so as 
to ensure that a substantial part of equity capital is 
brought under the control of public financial insti- 
tutions. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
mechanics of doing it. What is essential is that 
taking the equity holdings of all institutions, and 
the equity holdings over which the Public Trustee 
has control, the state should be in a position to 
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be the predominant—not necessarily the majority— 
shareholder in the largest undertakings in the 
country. 

If this operation is carried out swiftly, two results 
would follow. The large companies—which would 
also be the key compan’es in the private sector— 
can then be delinked from the control of the Larger 
Houses. This would also, therefore, imply that their 
further growth need no longer be questioned on the 
grounds of accretion to the concentration of econ- 
omic power in private hands. After all, the objection 
is to the control over such large companies—or a 
conglomeration of a number of such companies—in 
the hands of a private group, usually a family. 
There is no reason for public policy to be against 
the large professionally managed company as such. 
Once the interconnection link is broken, a large 
company is separated from the Larger House, and 
by an appropriate restructuring, of its equity it is 
transformed into a Joint Sector company, there 
should be no reason not to treat it as a national 
enterprise. Its growth may then be encouraged 
subject only to examining the questions relating to 
the technical monopoly aspects—whether vertical 
integration or product concentration resulting from 
the proposed growth can lead to undesirable cons- 
equences in terms of overall public interest. At the 
same time, industrial reorganisation of some of the 
conglomerate companies can be so carried out as to 
improve their technical and economic efficiency. 

For new projects, where the development pertains 
to a field which is already covered by a large com- 
pany, it might be best to have the development of 
such a project carried out in association with the 
existing company. This would provide many advant- 
ages, especially in terms of technical and managerial 
manpower—and the disadvantages of concentration 


“of economic power would be avoided as a result of 


the large company being converted into a Joint 
Sector unit. Where, of course, it would be found 
that association with an existing company need not 
take the form of expansion of the existing company 
itself, the new project might beset up under the 
auspices of a new company with which the existing 
company is associated as a shareholder. Various 
such alternatives oan be envisaged. 

Controlling Equity and Management: One thing 
which should be clear is that the Joint Sector should 
not be thought of as a partnership between the 
Government and private sector companies as such. 
A Joint Sector unit should in essence have the 
Government and the public financial institutions 
taken together as the controlling shareholders. As 
is well known, in many cases, control over one-third 
of the equity may be quite adequate for this purpose. 
Such control would enable the state to nominate 
the Board of Directors and the principal executives. 
In the vast majority of cases it may be found that 
the top professional management already existing 
in a concern can be retained with some marginal 
replacements and strengthening. The Board of 
Directors, where they. are not already so, will, of 
course, have to be professionalised, family nominees 
being replaced by professional directors. ~ 

‘Built-In Device: Such an approach to the Joint 
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Sector would not only help the country to get over 
the dilemma about Larger Houses and large comp- 
anies, but it would also provide a built-in device 
for the future to ensure that concentration of econ- 
omic power in private hands does not pose a chal- 
lenge again in future. 

Our taxation policy has already been reoriented 
to make sure that very large private fortunes are 
not built up at public expense as happened in the 
past. While private saving—both corporate and 
individual—should continue to be encouraged, any 
significantly large investment would require assist- 
ance from public financial institutions. The conver- 
tibility clause would provide an automatic device 
under which not only would an appreciable part of 
the- capital gains arising from new development 
accrue to the public exchequer but, as an énterprise 
grows in size, the holding by public financial insti- 
tutions of its equity would also simultaneously 
increase so that by the time it reaches a really large 
size it will automatically become a Joint Sector 
concern. 

Such a policy would also make formal national- 
isation of existing industries increasingly unnecessary. 
It is well known that nationalisation creates many 
problems. Not only does it upset the smooth opera- 
tion of the existing enterprises but it also rouses vari- 
ous controversies such as those relating to compensa- 
tion which create an atmosphere of uncertainty, not 
to speak of legal and constitutional wrangles. With 
the main financial institutions in public hands— 
especially banks, insurance companies and the 
‘Unit Trust—there is no reason why a weapon like 
nationalisation need be used. The investment 
operations of public investment institutions and the 
convertibility of loans are more effective instru- 
ments. The Joint Sector would provide the organ- 
isational device through which the conversion of 
private empires into national enterprises can be 
effectively brought about. 

Holding Corporation: The actual organisation 
may take many forms. For some sectors, we 
may set up a holding company like the SAIL. For 
looking after others, the Government may set up 
a special Industrial Holdings Corporation which 
would obtain the proxies for all the equity holdings 
of public financial institutions. This will leave the 
investing institutions like the LIC and the UTI as 
well as the term-lending institutions free to concen- 
trate on their own special functions. 

Such an agency may also undertake investments 
on policy grounds where increasing the equity port- 
folio in a particular company is desirable on 
considerations of public interest, but the investing 
institutions do not find it worthwhile to do so in 
terms of their special objectives. This agency can 
build up an expert techno-economic set up so that 
it becomes capable of keeping a watch over the 
operations of the major Joint Sector companies 
and stepping in to bring about changes in manage- 
ment personnel or policies where necessary. While 
maintaining close liaison with the policy organs of 
the Government at the highest level, it should 
operate as a genuinely autonomous and prof- 
essionally managed organisation. 
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Corrective to Public Sector: The development of 


the Joint Sector asan important form of business ` 


organisation should also help us to get over the 
major inadequacies of the public sector. The public 
sector enterprises have many a times been observed 
to be “public” but not “enterprises”. Many of 
them suffer from the maladies of bureaucratic 
_ approaches and procedures. As a result they show 
many instances of being penny-wise pound-foolish— 
making losses while following correct procedures. 

Wrong traditions including the appointments in 
top positions of politicians or civil servants without 
expertise or experience has been an important 
factor responsible for this. There has also been 
inadequate appreciation of the importance of cost 
accounting and of profitability as a criterion of 
efficiency. While it is well known that high profit 
is not necessarily a criterion of excellence, one 
should not treat persistent losses with indifference, 
if not almost asa badge of honour! There is too 
much blurring of responsibilities and too little 
achievement orientation. 

It isnot unlikely that these inadequacies could 
be substantially corrected if many of our future 
developments in key sectors took the form of Joint 
Sector organisations. This would ensure that while 
avoiding the evils of family control and private 
industrial empires, best use would be made of the 
available professional talent—managerial as well as 
technical—and the discipline of the balance sheet 
and the profit and loss account would continue to 
be accepted. The idea of using existing and efficient 
units as. nuclei around which further growth in 
related industries is to take place would make it 
possible to obtain the maximum advantage of the 
economies of scale, and enable a more systematic 
and organic growth of industrial ventures. 

We may even think of gradually converting 
existing public enterprises into Joint Sector units. 
This may be done by selling a part of the equity 
of these units to private individuals.” Labour 
employed in these units may be given part of their 
bonus payments in the form.of shares. As long as 


_ the controlling equity continues in the hands of . 
~ ‘state, there is no reason to fear that such a change 


in the equity ownership would harm public enter- 
‘prise. The change may even make the annual 
general meetings of public enterprise companies a 
more genuine affair, and subject the management 
to some genuine accountability to shareholders, 
some of them interested individuals, and others, 
knowledgeable employees. 

Moral Authority: One of the most acute problems 
facing industry—or any organised business—today 
is the utter lack of discipline and indifference to 
productivity which characterise practically all categ- 
ories of employees, high and low. 

One important reason for this phenomenon is the 
enormous gap in the real income of those at the 
helm of affairs and those lower down. There has 
been an increasing tendency—more observable 
‘since Independence—for imitating the affluent ways 
of living prevalent in rich societies. To sustain such 
ways of living, direct) and indirect payments which 
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are unconscionably high by the standards of the 
Indian economy are made to the upper echelons of 
business organisations. Such payments are also 
coming to be the norms in the public sector on the 
ground that otherwise there would be a flight o 
competent personnel to the private sector.. a: 


It needs to be clearly realised that substantial 
parts of these payments are in the nature of econ- 
omic rents and thus unnecessary. If all the large 
units in the country are brought into the Joint 
Sector, it would be possible to adopt a wages-cum- 
salaries-cum-perquisites policy which would bring 
about a radical change in the present position. , 
Such a change would make it possible for top 
managements to be able to exercise moral authority 
over their employees, an authority which today 
they have totally lost. Imposition of discipline and 
emphasis on high productivity would then become 
less difficult. 

At the same time, a more rational approach to 
the use of incentives ona well-worked-out func- 
tional basis may become possible. This will not 
automatically happen asa result of the conversion 
of large companies into the Joint Sector units. 
Enough material has been published to show that 
even public sector units have sometimes shown 
themselves to be no better than the private sector 
units. But the kind of consistent wages-incomes- 
prices policy that the Planning Commission has 
spoken about in its Fifth Plan Approach, would be 
facilitated if all the key enterprises can be converted 
into Joint Sector units. f 

Pragmatic Approach: A concept like the Joint 
Sector fits in very appropriately with the basically 
pragmatic approach that we in India have been 
trying to evolve to meet the problem of develop- 
ment with social justice. : 

Many of us continue to believe that a mixed: 
economy is unavoidable for quite some time to 
come in our context—the only caution necessary 
being that families and other small controlling 
groups are not permitted to command vast econ- 
omic empires, because that can easily degenerate into 
the pursuit of unrestricted capitalism. The Joint 
Sector concept fits in with this approach. All key 
and large undertakings would be substantially 
owned by public institutions but, at the same time, 
a part of their equity would continue to be held by 
private individuals as well as employees. The 
management would be largely professional, the 
state through its financial institutions exercising 
control to make sure that a good management is 
appointed and supervising the results achieved. 

In some ways, the Joint Sector may be in a posi- 
tion to combine the best of both worlds, the public 
sector and the private sector. Of course, it is not 
impossible that it may combine the worst of both. 
It was once suggested to Bernard Shaw by a beauty 
of his times that if they married, their union could 
result in wonderful progeny. It would combine 
Shaw’s brains with her beauty. Shaw, sceptical as 
always, merely quipped—but what if it happened 
the other way around? One has to take care that 
this is not the fate of the Joint Sector. i 
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We 
shall 
Overcome! 


HORTENSIA BUSSI 
de ALLENDE 


` 


T™ Chilean dawn was only made possible because 

of the existence of an awakened working-class 
organised in mass political parties which, after long 
years of struggle, of massacres and obstacles, was 
able to come to government. 

This event, which awoke great hopes the world 
over—because it showed the possibilities of avoiding 
a blood-bath of the workers—the price of victory of 
justice and real freedom—has now been tragically 
condemned in my homeland. This shows that 
reaction—capitalism and its imperialist arm—in spite 
of its lies and deception—will never accept legality, 
justice and peace whenever these principles run 
counter to their interests. 

Such is the lesson of the experience of Chile where 
the working people came legally to government. In 
fact, at the down of the triumph of the people in 
Chile, on September 5, 1970, Salvador Allende de- 
clared to the victorious workers, ‘‘I owe this victory 
to the Chilean people, which will accompany me to 
the Moneda Palace on November 4 next. Your vic- 
tory has had a profound effect on the nation. I shall 
respect the rights of all Chileans, but I want it to be 


This is taken from the address before the World Federation 
of Trade Unions Congress at Varna (October 15-22, 1973) by 
the widow of Chile’s great leader Salvador Allende. Madame 
Hortensia Allende is due to visit India in December at the 
invitation of the National Federation of Indian women. 
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known that when we are in the Moneda and the 
people are [in government that we will fulfil ‘our 
historic mission to implement to Popular Unity 
Programme”. 

He added, ‘‘We have no thoughts of revenge—this 
would only lessen our victory. However, we are not 
going to adopt a wait-and-see attitude or bargain 
with the Popular Unity Programme, which is gen- 
uinely democratic, working-class and revolutionary, 
unique in Chilean history.” 

And he firmly went on to define the policies of his 
future government. He stated, “If victory has not 
been easy it will be even more difficult to consoli- 
date it and build a new society, a new consciousness 
and a new homeland.... We have gained victory 
to banish imperialist exploitation for evermore, to 
end the monopolies, to carry out far-reaching agra- 
rian reforms and to nationalise monetary institutions, 
thus creating the capital which will stimulate our 
development. At last the day has come when we 
must shout, enough! We have had enough of 
economic exploitation! Enough of social inequality! 
Enough of political oppression!” 

Chile has given an example. It has given out- 
standing proof of political awareness in giving the 
‘opportunity to the anti-capitalist movement to take 
hold of the reins of government through constitu- 
tional means. Chile began its march to socialism 
without having suffered the tragic experience of a 
civil war. The Government of Popular Unity res- 
ponded to the confidence of the people which had 
actively participated in its government and 
administration. 

The participation of workers in the most import- 
ant aspects of decision-making was something very 
basic. Salvador Allende always spoke clearly and 
frankly of their responsibilities, of the need to work 
and produce more to create a new kind of conscious- 
ness. He inspired the coal, copper and saltpetre 
miners. He gave incentive to the workers and people. 
He told them that “while copper is Chile’s wages, 
the land is the Chileans’ bread”. The workers man- 
aged the nationalised enterprises and successfully 
assumed their heavy responsibilities. They took an 
active part in agrarian reform and in the mana- 
gement of the Agrarian and Peasant Councils, the 


‘group housing schemes and the rural cooperatives. 


The Popular Unity Government recognised the. 
United Workers’ Centre as the only large proletarian 

organisation representing office and manual workers 

and peasants; this enabled the Government, by sign- 

ing a wage agreement, to implement its wage policy 

with the help of all the workers. 

The leader of the junta, General Pinochet, has 
stated that the military rule and the state of emer- 
gency would continue in Chile. Pinochet also recog- 
nised the existance of Popular Unity supporters 
when he emphasised that soldiers and police “would 
continue”? the struggle against armed groups and 
extremists. 

Gangs condoned by the military junta are spread- 
ing terror and bloodshed in the working districts. 
According to several witnesses, fourteen workers 
were publicly executed in one Santiago district alone. 
Their bodies were left in a public square in order to 
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spread terror among the masses. 

According to Agence France Presse, six patriots 
in San Felipe were shot “while trying to escape”. 
In the provinces of Malecon and Aisen, the fury of 
the junta soldiers resulted in the death of three 
people. 

According to information from Vice-President 
Maspero of the World Confederation of Labour, six 
workers in the port San Antonio were executed on 
the spot for presenting social demands on behalf of 
their comrades. In addition, the military junta, in 
order to deceive world public opinion, let it be 
known that they had set up a United Workers’ Cen- 
tre, which even went under the same name as the 
CUT. The members of this organisation are the 
large landowners, industrialists, mine-owners, shop- 
keepers and transport owners. 

The Executive Council of UNESCO has demanded 
that the junta should respect human rights. This 
decision was adopted by 39 members of the 
UNESCO Executive Council with two abstentions 
(United States and China). 

Because he believed that every worker should be 
adynamic factor in production and should partici- 
pate in it actively, President Allende always 
maintained a frank and friendly dialogue with all 
sectors of manual and office workers, peasants, 
students, the professions and technicians. This 
policy brought down the rate of unemployment from 
8.6 per cent to only 3.4 per cent. 

It was in this way that President Allende increased 
direct worker- participation in the activities of the 
State, by speaking in a brotherly fashion to each 
comrade, continually insisting that ‘‘Our great 
responsibility is to build. Our great task is to create 
a new society and for that we need an organised, 
disciplined and conscientious people.... The only way 
for the people to progress is by producing more and 
working harder, so that the increased production may 
reach all the Chileans and their families who have 
been living on the breadline. To this end we shall 
work harder, for the people and for Chile and not 
for a money-grabbing minority.” 

The people responded. They instituted voluntary 
work and designated May 28 as the Day of National 
Dignity. The organised workers responded generously 
and worked overtime once a week. Here I should 
emphasise that the Ambassadors and officials of the 
Socialist countries also took part in the Day of 
National Dignity. This also applied to the 
University students, to whom the President, speaking 
from experience in his capacity as a former youth 
leader, always said that “the best political leader is 
the best student, for today’s good student is 
tomorrow’s better intellectual, better technician, 
which Chile badly needs.” 

Salvador Allende always had confidence in the 
organised workers and they never let him down. At 
the moment of the attempted coup d’etat which 
rocked Chile on June 29 this year, before he left for 
the Moneda palace the President broadcast a message 
to the entire country over the radio calling on the 
people to occupy or seize all industries and firms 
and to remain vigilant and alert. 

The United Workers’ Centre played an active 
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part in foiling that military coup d'etat, fully aware 
of who were their real enemies inside and outside 
the country-reaction, ‘‘Patriay Liberdad’’, and the 
US imperialism. 

The workers were mobilised from the first, 
showing an example of organisation, discipline and 
revolutionary consciousness. They armed themselves 
and organised defence units in every industry, factory 
or other work-places; they organised liaison com- 
mittees, transport, supplies and first aid. They 
defended the Popular Unity Government as their 


, owu. “Allende, Allende, the people defend you!” 


was no mere slogan. 

However at that decisive moment when we were 
defending the legal workers’ Government, the 
Congress refused by a majority of votes of the Right 
wing and the hypocrit Christian Democrats to 
Sanction a state of emergency as laid down in the 
Constitution in cases of serious threats to national 
stability. The pretext these pseudo-democrats gave 
was their lack of confidence in the Chilean 
Government. 

The fascist escalation grew. Acts of criminal 
sabotage followed hard on this, as well as psycholo- 
gical campaign of rumors about successive conspi- 
Tacies, and then came the murder of President’s 
naval Aide-de-Camp, Commander Arturo Araya. 
In short, a climate of fear and instability resulted 
which took a hold on the middle classes. At the 
same time, the strike of lorry and bus-owners, the 
closing of shops and the criminal strikes of profes- 
sional people, as well as of those doctors opposed to 
socialised medicine and other professional groups 
which live by exploiting the .people, came to a head 
on September 11 with the military coup d’etat which 
put an end to people’s democracy, liberty and social 
justice for the great majority of the Chileans. 

Today we mourn the death of not only our 
beloved President Salvador Allende, who died 
fighting in the defence of his people. We mourn, 
above all, the deaths of thousands of Chileans, trade 
union, political and student leaders; the persecution 
and torture inflicted indiscriminately on men, women 
and children for merely thinking differently from 
the military leaders whose spiritual fare is limited 
to regimental orders and the child’s catechism. 

A sorrowful but symbolic coincidence, we also 
mourn Pablo Neruda, our beloved poet, holder of 
the Lenin Peace Prize and the Nobel Prize for 
Literature—whose death came just a few hours after 
the coming to power of the fascist military junta 
which made a hypocrital declaration of condolences 
while it was burning and destroying, in a vain and 
despicable attempt, his immortal literary work. 

We are also concerned at the detention and torture 
of the General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
Senator Luis Corvalan, who has been offered a 
“public trial’? but in the military courts, which 
have already ‘“‘legally” sent over 20 representatives 
of the people to the firing squad. 

We are also concerned about the fate of thousands 
upon thousands of Chileans held in what are no less 
than concentration camps set up throughout the 
country, for the merecrime of thinking, working 
and fighting for the well-being of our people. 
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It 1s with great indignation that I accuse the 
military junta of these crimes and of the illegal 
overthrow of the popular and democratic regime 
` of Chile. 

But the people of my country are not alone. 
Protests and actions of solidarity are being or- 
ganised all over the world in order to save from the 
claws of fascism our virile, generous and courageous 
people who put their faith in the law and were 
not prepared for violence. My daughters and I 
took part in various acts of solidarity. I was 
invited by Fidel Castro to take part in one of 
the greatest mass demonstrations of the Cuban 
people in Havana, where my daughter Beatriz 
gave an account of the tragic events which took 
place in the Moneda Palace on the morning of 
September 11. My daughter Isabel also took part 
in demonstrations in Helsinki, Stockholm, Paris, 
Algiers and Rome. I have come here from Berlin 
where I was invited to attend the inauguration of 
the Centre of Solidarity with the People of Chile, 
an event which came,as the culmination of a 
great number of preparatory activities. 

The military junta which is now in power resorts 
to harassment, accusations and assasinations. But 
the pure blood of the martyrs gave birth to the re- 
sistance movement in spite of the total lack of all 
necessities for the combat. 

Our country is wounded but not defeated. We 
must support and centralise all the protests against 
this genocide. The Chilean people will know how 
to face the usurpers of power and criminals who 
jeer at democracy. Salvador Allende is not dead, 
he lives in the hearts of the people of Latin America 
and all other countries in which he was known as a 
tireless defender of social justice. 

To you, ‘noble people of Bulgaria, I offer my 
thanks for your ‘support and solidarity. And 


through the intermediary of the hundreds of trade 
union representatives who are present here, I send 
our thanks to all the people of the Socialist and 
democratic countries who have demonstrated their 
friendship in such an eloquent and fraternal manner. 
Chile will know how to respond to the trust shown 
in her by all the workers everywhere and will shortly 
wipe out this traasitory ignomy in order to raise the 
socialist flag for good. 

I will now convey to you the last words of 
comrade Salvador Allende, who said: 

“Workers of my country: 

I have confidence in Chile and in its future. 
Other men will overcome this dark and bitter 
moment when treachery flaunts its power. 

I want you to know that in the near future the 
way will be clear for free men to build a better 
society. 


Long live Chile! 

Long live the people! 

Long live the workers! 

These are my last words. 

I am sure that my sacrifice will not be in vain. 
. Jam sure that there willbe at least a moral 
sanction which will punish the felony, cowardice and 
treason.” 


I end, my brother delegates by urging you not to 
weaken our fundamental position of united struggle 
and by reminding you that it was on the fourth of 
November that the Chilean people, with comrade 
Salvador Allende, took over in the Moneda Palace, 
and for this reason I ask you to see that demonstra- 
tions of sympathy and protest are organised by 
workers in the enterprises, offices, factories and 
Universities of every country. 

VENCEREMOS~— We shall overcome! 


Mainstream 
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The 
Crisis 
of 
Inflation 


JACOB MORRIS 


T an article appearing in the New York Times Op- 
Ed page of March 20, 1973, Nobel Prize-winning 
economist Kenneth Arrow referred to the coexis- 
tence of inflation and unemployment as an uncom- 
fortable fact and an intellectual riddle. Our purpose 
here is to try to solve the riddle, using a Marxist 
historical and analytical approach. 
Ever since the joint appearance on this planet of 
alienable private property, merchandise (commodity) 
roduction, money and commodity trade, there 
have occurred socially disturbing price changes of 
one kind or another in many places and at many 
times. A large number of these have been episodes 
` of rapidly rising prices. If we agree to designate 
the socially significant episodes of the latter sort’as 
“inflation,” we will have to admit that inflationary 
episodes have been occurring for thousands of years. 
They have occurred not only during the capitalist 
era but also in the commodity-producing sectors of 
the multitude of different socio-economic formations 
of the pre-capitalist era. It is because capitalism is 
the commodity-producing system par excellence, 
the most fully developed of the big historical varie- 
ty of commodity-producing forms, that it has exper- 
jenced so many inflationary episodes. There is also 


This exhaustive article on the subject of Inflation, analy- 


sing mainly the US experience, is reproduced from the 
American Journal, Monthly Review (September 1973). 
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historical evidence that inflationary processes 
generated at least some of the supply of social 
power which transformed some pre-capitalist 
commodity-producing forms into the capitalist 
commodity-producing form. 

Wars, revolutions, famines, and pestilence have 
almost invariably produced inflationary phenomena. 
When the heeds of a money-hungry government 
could not be satisfied by politically feasible taxation, 
the usual case during times of trouble when prod- 
uction it sharply reduced or its output ravenously 
consumed by the mad dogs of war, these needs were 
met by debasing precious-metal coinage or by resort 
to the printing press to produce paper money. The 
latter device, however, is feasible on a large scale 
only in a highly developed commodity-production 
system, that is, capitalism. The unplanned ‘‘de- 
mand-pull” type of inflation which takes place 
during such times of trouble is simple to under- 
stand in terms of “too much money chasing too few 
goods” and needs no elucidation. 

In the modern capitalist era the needs of govern- 
ments for more money than taxes could yield have 
generally been satisfied by more sophisticated 
methods than just printing up a lot of paper money. 
The favorite method is for the government to swap 
IOUs with the banks. The government gives the 
banks interest-paying government IOUs (treasury 
bonds, notes, and certificates) and the banks gracio- 
usly give the government in return their non-interest- 
paying bank IOUs. The latter are nothing other 
than the familiar bank-deposit credits which are 
transferable by written order of the owner of the 
credits, i.e., check money. 

Both kinds of IOUs, government and bank, are 
promises to pay off the specified debt in official 
national currency, i.e., in printing-press money. 
Once upon a time, before August 1971, foreign 
government holders of US government and bank 
JOUs could demand payment of those IOUs in gold 
at $35 to the ounce. But that’s now ancient history. 
The IOUs of today are promises to redeem one kind 
of paper (or book-credit acknowledgements of debt 
via a bank statement) with another kind of paper. 
The second kind is prettier, comes in oblong sec- 
tions, and has the picture of a president (or some 
other historical favorite) on it. This takes it out 
of the IOU class and makes it legal tender for the 
payment of taxes and debts. Taxes are the form of 
appearance of the fraction of the national labor 
commandeered for its own use by the government. 
From the qualitative point of view, the paper in 
which taxes are paid obtains its value from this 
commandeered labor. However, many complex 
factors enter into the quantitative determination of 
the value (or purchasing power) of the paper money 
unit. One of the most important is the rate of 
emission of new paper to compensate for deficiencies 
in tax receipts. The speed with which the rates of 
emission can be increased explains, at least in part, 
the rapidity with which the value of the paper can 
depreciate. g 

Conservative people, who would be shocked if the 
government just printed up a lot of pretty colored 
paper money to cover its deficits, find this mysterious 
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swapping of [OUs between government and banks 
to be very comforting. The fact that the banks 
have the quixotic privilege of refusing to swap 
IOUs with the government, thus denying themsel- 
ves enormous interest income, strikes the conserva- 
tive folk as a valuable restraint by conservative 
banks on governments which are spendthrift by 
nature. i 

In Part II of Faust, Goethe attributes the inven- 
tion of paper money to Mephistopheles. Nowadays 
we can see that the Prince of Lies was a rank 
amateur compared to his numerous progeny down 
at the US Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board 
and Banks, and the executive suites of the 
commercial banking system. 

Whether government deficits are financed by 
debasing precious metal-coins, printing paper money, 
or expanding bank-deposit money, it all comes out 
pretty much to the same thing in the end. The 
deficits are transformed via price increases (decrea- 
ses in the value of money) into informal sales and 
property taxes with an extremely uneven impact on 
different economic and social groups. For certain 
types of business firms, however, the results are 
very profitable; instead of a tax, inflatioh produces 
for them the equivalent of a big tax refund. For 
the most part, the economic burden falls on the 
masses of poor people, as is the case in our country 
today where inflation has contributed to the worse- 
ning of every aspect of the crisis of our great cities. 

As some modern economists have put it, inflation 
produces ‘‘perverse income transfers.” In the Unit- 
ed States today, wholesale robbery via inflation is 
being perpetrated on the old, the disabled, the 
unemployed, on fatherless families on welfare, on 
low-income employed workers in weak bargaining 
positions, e.g., workers earning the minimum wage 
(usually black), workers in declining occupations or 
industries, unorgdnized workers, or workers belong- 
ing to weak unions. 

The impact of inflation on middle- and high-income 
people varies greatly. It works out as a heavy con- 


fiscatory property tax on all savers and investors - 


who are, economically speaking, slow-footed and 
slow-thinking. It victimizes all creatures of habit and 
all practitioners of ancient capitalist virtues, like 
those who have faith in life insurance and in savings 
accounts and who would be horrified at the notion 
of confiscatory taxes on accumulated wealth. Promi- 
nent among the beneficiaries of inflation are indivi- 
duals and business firms of the alert, heavy-borrow- 
ing, fast-moving, speculative type, and, more 
generally, all the sly, swift killers of the business 
and financial jungles. 

Inflation is not invariably beneficial to business 
firms, as many people erroneously believe. In the 
United States, in recent years, inflation has 
` created both the opportunities and the means for 
intercapitalist financial aggression of a few type. 
Piratical conglomerate holding companies, with 
inflated stock market valuations and with access to 
large amounts of bank credit based on those valua- 
tions, have executed sudden tekeovers of well-estab- 
lished firms with apparently well-entrenched man- 
agements. They have unceremoniously separated 
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the surprised occupants of many an executive suite 
from both jobs and incomes. They have even ad- 
ministered basic lessons in the miseries of capitalist 
unemployment to many a pampered young MBA 
or PhD who thought the capitalist world was his 
oyster. 

Inflation in the United States in recent years has 
victimized and enraged masses of people in all walks 
of life, and not only poor people, although they are 
the main victims. It has helped undermine confi- 
dence in all levels of government and in all social 
institutions. It has helped prepare the ground for 
radical social change, but not necessarily the kind 
that would be welcome to people of the Left. As 
we shall see, the menace ofa fascist-type reaction 
to the crisis of inflation is very strong because of the 
disunity of the American working class. 

Despite many common features, every national or 
international inflationary episode contains unique 
elements linked to specific historical situations. It 
would take many volumes to do justice to the 
dozens of species and hundreds of varieties of infla- 
tionary phenomena that have occurred in the capi- 
talist era. We must also observe that there have 
been some inflationary episodes connected with 
revolutionary social transformations in which most 
of the burden of the informal inflation taxes landed 
on the backs of the upper the middle classes rather 
than on the backs of the poor. It can work out this 
way, for instance, if a revolutionary government is 
powerful enough to operate efficiently a system of 
rationed distribution of subsistence quantities of 
essential consumption goods at fixed low prices. 

We are going to confine the rest of our analysis 
of inflation, and its crisis, to inflation as it appears 
in the specific historical situation of the United 
States since the end of the Second World War. We 
will begin with a highly dogmatic statement which 
will give the reader, in advance of the ‘supporting 
facts and arguments, our overall conclusions about 
the nature of the crisis of inflation: this crisis exists 
because inflation in the United States is turning into 
its opposite. From a tonic drug it is turning into 
a toxic drug. In its tonic-drug phase the inflation 
stimulated production and reduced unemployment. 
When unemployment (the industrial reserve army) 
was reduced to a level which threatened the capi- 
talist power of exploitation of the working class, 
the source of all profits, inflation provided for a 
time, ina manner which we will describe, a substi- 
tute for the industrial reserve army as capitalism’s 
way of maintaining its power of exploitation. Even- 
tually, working-class reaction to the inflationary 
substitute for unemployment helped produce a 
rapid acceleration in the rate of inflation. This in 
turn further impaired US capitalism’s already 
damaged inner mechanism for counteracting distur- 
bances of equilibrium. It produced in the end an 
endemic money and credit crisis, helped to blow up 
(in conjunction with other forces) the international 
capitalist money and trade system, and sharply 
depressed the average rate of business profit. 

As the crisis of inflation developed, the American 
government was forced into a series of desperate 
expedients in its efforts to keep the working Tlie in 
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an exploitable relationship to the capitalist class. 
In 1969 and 1970 it sought to achieve this goal by 
using tight money and credit policies designed to 
increase unemployment; in 1971 and 1972 it tried 
wage and price control (in practice mostly wage 
control); in 1973 it went back to an intensification 
of inflation. As this is written (May 1973) the 
American economy is experiencing inflation-produced 
temporary boom conditions in production and 
profits, accompanied by rapidly rising prices but 
without making much of a dentin the volume of 
unemployment. A feeling that the entire economy 
isin a condition of great instability pervades the 
entire American business world. To mention only 
one consequence of this fear, common stock prices, 
with the exception of a handful of glamour growth 
stocks which have been the accidental beneficiaries ' 
of certain inflationary delusions, are now at their 
lowest price-earnings ratios in twenty years. 

The character of the glamour growth stocks—the 
so-called institutional favorites—provides a hilarious 
if macabre commentary on the current inflation-gene- 
rated madness of American high finance. Among 
the favorites of these stocks in dozens of massive, 
bank-managed, pension trust funds which are 
supposed to provide old age security for millions 
of workers, we find such worthies as Avon Products 
(door-to-door cosmetic sales), Mac-Donalds (ham- 
burgers and milk shakes), Walt Disney (Mickey 
Mouse products), and Polaroid (trick cameras). 
Until recently, Equity Funding (bogus life insurance) 
was also an institutional favorite. 

Our task now is to trace the development of the 
crisis of inflation in more convincing detail. The 
historical starting point must be the crucial fact that 
the Great Depression of the 1930s convinced the 
American capitalist class that it must never again 
risk the danger of mass unemployment among the 
urban workers of the white race. The American 
capitalists have never been much concerned about 
rural mass unemployment, white or black, nor have 
they ever been much concerned about urban mass 
unemployment among blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Chicanos, Indians, or other non-lily-white ethnic 
minorities. For the malicious gods of American 
history have bestowed a priceless gift on the 
American capitalist class at the same time that they 
imposed a frightful burden on.the American people. 
This gift and burden is white racism and the intense 
political, ideological, and spiritual disunity which it 
has generated in the working class. This has made 
it possible for the American capitalist class and its 
government to greatly limit the scope of their con- 
cern over working-class distress and discontent. In 
our judgement, working-class disunity, and the 
conflicting attempts to exploit or overcome it, will 
have a profound bearing on the outcome of the 
crisis of inflation. 

The American capitalist’class also learned from“ 
the lessons of the 1930s how very desirable it would 
be to curb and destroy the militant anti-capitalist 
and pro-socialist spirit of class struggle that had 
sprung up in the membership of the big new indus- 
trial unions which were born in that fateful decade. 
It came to understand very well that a price would 
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have to be paid to convert these new unions to a 
class-collaborationist relationship and to destory 
the influence of the militants in the local union 
leaderships and among the rank-and-file union 
members. 

The unwritten arrangement, which began to be 
worked out during the Second World War, and 
which was completed in the second half of the 1940s 
between the government, the top union bosses, and 
the top corporation bosses, had many interrelated 
political and economic elements. The scope of this 
essay, however, limits us to the consideration of 
only those elements in the arrangement which bear, 
more or less directly, on the problem of the postwar 
inflation and its emerging crisis. In thus tearing the 
inflation problem from its socio-economic context, 
we cannot avoid acertain one-sidedness of treat- 
ment, and as we go along, we can barely hint at all 
the torn connections which we will be unable to 
follow up. 

The most important element in the class-collabor- 
ationist arrangement was the understanding that 
government spending and, when necessary, govern- 
ment deficit spending ‘would be used to prevent 
mass unemployment in the main industrial sectors 
of the economy. Since employment, production, 
and profits are mutually interdependent variables, 
such a government spending policy would also put a 
floor, and hopefully a high one, under the size of 
the business profit flow. While there was much 
disagreement over details and allocations, there was 
a consensus that government spending and credit 
support associated with the stimulation of produc- 
tion in such industries as aerospace, other military 
hardware, road construction, home and other 
building construction would be in line with the re- 
quirements of the tacit arrangement. And the same 
kind of broad consensus existed with respect to 
many other big pieces of government spending con- 
nected with foreign policy, such as for Marshall 
Plan exports and for military and economic aid to 
friendly governments on all continents. Needless to 
say, the consensus also extended to the massive 
government exports and spending required for the 
Korean and Vietnam wars. The expansion of pro- 
duction and employment produced by this consensus 
was very favourable to the lily-white labor aristo- 
cracy but entirely consistent with conditions of 
spreading unemployment among workers outside this 
favored group. 

This apparently foolproof arrangement took care 
of everything except the contradictions of capitalism. 
Increasing employment and reducing the number of 
unemployed (in Marxian terms, diminishing the 
industrial reserve army) is synonymous with increas- 
ing production and profits. But such conditions 
also tend to make the employed workers increasingly 
unmanageable from the point of view of continued 
exploitation and hence also of the continued 
maintenance and enlargement of the flow of surplus 
value inits various forms (profits, interest, rents, 
dividends, capital gains, high salaries and bonuses to 
corporation officials, and so on). 

When employment is increasing, and even before 
a condition of full employment or near full employ- 
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. ment Ís reached, the workers move into a position 
where they can obtain big wage increases and project 
a much higher level of future wage rates. This 
threatens to produce a big reduction in future profit 
rates and, most important, in the current capitalized 
value of future profits as reflected in the stock 
market prices of corporation common stock. For 
it is far from certain that domestic and world market 
conditions will permit all or most wage increases to 
be fully passed on in the form of higher prices. 
Price increases have a very uncertain impact on the 
market structures of individual industries and firms, 
even in so-called monopoly and oligopoly industries. 
_ Thus, for example, an increase in steel prices may 

help overcome the inertia of steel users and stimulate 
them to explore the possibilities of the substitution 
for steel of plastics, cement, glass fiber, aluminium, 
and soon. Or alternatively it may open the way 
for a substitution of imported foreign steel for 
domestic steel. 

In addition to the uncertain effects on market 
position and structure, the transformation of higher 
wages into higher prices produces troublesome 
financial problems. Thus, to mention one of many, 
more credit will have to be extended to customers 
to enable them tobuy at higher prices. More 
generally, the circulation of commodities, including 
labor power, at higher prices requires that there 
take place an expansion of money and bank credit to 
sustain the expanded money value of the circulation. 

Higher wages and prices make it necessary for 
business firms to expand their lines of bank credit 
and, consequently, the short-term liability section of 
their balance sheets. This section of the balance 
‘ sheet is the swaimpy soft spot and breeder of 
bankruptcy in every capitalist firm, from a small 
supermarket chain to, say, Penn Central. Further- 
more, as the utilization of available credit resources 
intensifies, business firms will be required to pay 
higher interest charges on bank loans and on new 
bond flotations. As interest rates increase, the 
capitalized value of business firms, based on the 
discounted present value of estimated fature profits, 
becomes subject to further downward pressures. 
This tends to further depress the stock market 
valution of common stock and to increase the cost 
of raising equity capital (new stock issues). It also 
tends to reduce the credit-worthiness of business 
firms and individuals because of the impairment of 
collateral values used to secure loans. And the 
chain of dangerous consequences stemming from 
rapid credit expansion does not by any means end at 
this point. Ina moment we will follow the chain 
a little further. 


Now this sort of thinking about the contradictions- 


of capitalist expansion and accumulation is what 
you find in the writings of economists like Karl 
Marx, Thorstein Veblen, and Wesley Mitchell. But 
there is no room for this kind of analysis in the 
sweeping macro-economic formulas to the Keynesian 
school. Let us listen for a moment to the glad 
tidings brought tous by the modern apostles of 
inflation. The gospel preached by the Keynesians 
goes something like this: Don’t fight the workers too 
hard.about money.wage rate increases, and above 
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all don’t try to beat the workers down by increasing 
unemployment. Just give the workers enough in 
the way of money wage increases to keep them 
happy for the moment and then, when they’re not 
looking, raise prices to make up for the wage rate 
increases. (In Marxist terms, substitute price 
increases for the industrial reserve army!) Don’t 
worry too much about competitors. All of them, if 
they listen to us Keynesians, as they must, will be 
doing pretty much the same thing, and there will 
take place a general rise in wages, profits, and 
commodity prices which will leave all relative 
competitive position pretty much unchanged. And 
the same sort of thing will be happening in foreign 
countries too, asthe Keynesian gospel sweeps the 
world, so that you don’t have to worry too much 
about foreign competition. 

Now as to the additional money and credit needed 
to maintain circulation at higher prices, that’s the 
simplest problem of all to solve if we follow the 
prescriptions of the Gospel according to St John 
Maynard Keynes. Translated into the vernacular, 
Gospel propounds a mystical metaphysical theme: 
In the beginning was the Deficit, and the Deficit was 
with God, and the Deficit was God. That same 
divine (or devilishly clever) government spending 
which produces increasing effective demand, 
production, employment, and profits, also produces 
a copious flow of holy monetary water in the form 
of government IOUs. These are magically transfor- 
med into the blood and body, i.e., cash reserves, of 


“the central banks and the commercial banks. Here 


they provide the foundation for at least a five-fold 
expansion of loans to business firms. 

Besides, there are all sorts of related things that 
governments and central banks can do to provide 
ample supplies to credit money to business firms. 
And in the Keynesian vision of the “euthanasia of 
the rentier” they can write their own ticket as far 
as interest rates on bank loans and long-term debt 
are concerned, pushing them, if necessary, down to 
the vanishing point. f 

In brief, by clever manipulation of government 
deficit spending, central and commercial bank credit 
creation, interest rates, taxes, and maybe a little 
fiddling around with import duties and quotas here 
and there, the whole arrangement could be efficiently 
managed. The economy copld be ‘‘fine tuned” to 
keep unemployment low and production and profits 
high. All would be for the best in the best of all 
possible capitalist worlds, and the only price that 
need be paid for the arrangement was the minor 
social inconvenience of a general price level rising, 
say, a genteel 2 or 3 per cent a year. 

The goal of the Keynesian inflationary strategy is 
as laudable from the point of view of capitalist 
survival as it is simple. It is to achieve the highest 
possible levels of production, employment, and 
profits and to keep them high. This means that the 
business cycle must be flattened out or eliminated 
altogether. In particular the cyclical crisis which 
triggers the collapse into depression conditions must 
be inhibited. Production and employment must 
move in one direction only—up. Expansion and the 
accumulation of capital must be uninterrupted. 


Desirable as these goals may be for capitalism, it 
can be shown that they violate the essential nature 
of the capitalist organism, its essential physiology. 
The cyclical mode of life of capitalism isnot an’ 
aberration, nor is it entirely produced by capitalism’s 
need for periodic restoration of the industrial reserve 
army. It is also produced by the need for a periodic 
correction of the impairment which periodically 
occurs in the polarity of commodities and money. 
Such polarity is a fundamental requirement for the 
equilibrium and inner discipline of commodity- 
producing systems. We will try to explain this 
basic Marxist concept at an appropriate point later 
in this essay. 

Long before the modern Keynesian inflationary 
strategy was ever thought of, it was shown in dozens 
of episodes of capitalist history that the system 
invariably attempts to obliterate the polarity of 
commodities and money by the expansion of bank 
and business credit in the upside phase of the 
business cycle. It attempts, so to speak, to turn all 
commodities into money by the ebullient issue of 
bank-credit money against the security of inventories 
and potential production. Until the Keynesian 
inflationary strategy was devised, however, the 
disturbed polarity of comodities and money was 
invariably restored by the reduction of credit or 
even collapse of whole credit structures, in the 
downside phase of the business cycle. i 

The Keynesian scheme was, above all, a bold, 
though quite unconscious, attempt at a permanent 
obliteration of the polarity of commodities and 
money. It was unconscious because its authors 
were entirely innocent of the notion that such pol- 
arity- is an essential requirement of stability of 
commodity-producing systems. What the applic- 
ation of the Keynesian strategy has achieved is a 
permanent condition of disorder and instability, 
an endemic and barely concealed permanent money- 
credit crisis on a worldwide scale. This Keynesian 
achievement is the very essence of the crisis of in- 
flation and one of the causes of the paradox of 
coexistence of inflation and unemployment of which 
Dr Arrow spoke.* For a condition of high employ- 
ment is impossible in an economy which is per- 
petually on the verge of a financial nervous break- 
down. We might also put it that when inflation 
has finally reduced the capitalist system to a condi- 


*The crisis of inflation does not fully account for the spe- 
cially high rates of unemployment in the United States 
among black people and certain other ethnic minorities. As 
indicated earlier, government sponsored and dssisted ex- 
pansion of production and employment, which is associated 
with the American postwar inflation, was specially designed 
to favor the white labor aristocracy. Whereas the crisis of 
inflation is needed to explain unemployment in the latter 
group, the specific character of the postwar expansion is 
part of the explanation of the persistently high unemploy- 
ment in the former groups. The current rate of unemploy- 
ment among these groups approaches that of the general rate 
of unemployment at the height of the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. Except for wartime interruptions, the Great 
Depression never really ended for America’s disadvantaged 

` ethnic minorities. 
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tion:of more or less permanent internal] chaos, it can 
no longer serve as an efficient substitute for the 
industrial reserve army. The system no longer 
responds well to inflationary drugs (which now seem 
to affect it as a poison), and it begins to heave con- 
vulsively asit attempts to restore the basic inner 
relationships and balances which it needs for 
continued survival. - 

We have already mentioned a few of the effects 
of an uninterrupted increase in employment, 
production, prices, and bank and business credit. It 
makes the working class too strong, too hard to 
exploit with traditional intensity. It threatens the 
capitalized value of expected future business profits 
ps reflected in stock market prices) from two sides, 

tom a reduced future profit flow and from the 
larger discounting effect of higher interest rates. 
It also produces quite a variety of other imbalances 
and strains. Thus expansion which is powered by 
an ever-increasing flow of credit invariably produces 
serious internal imbalances in the structure of pro- 
duction, such as relative overproduction of capacity 
in certain industries, relative underproduction in 
others. Similar imbalances appear in the develop- 
ment of commodity inventories. As we have sug- 
gested, these imbalances are connected with the 
impairment of the polarity of commodities and 
money. 

As expansion continues, there not only develops 
a general tightness in money and credit, but in 
addition especially severe financial tensions appear 
in many individual capitalist firms. To maximize 
profits, as Thorstein Veblen demonstrated in his 
Theory of Business Enterprise, capitalist firms are 
compelled both to give and to obtain credit on the 
largest possible scale. What expands most rapidly 
in capitalist business are the JOUs on both the asset 
and the liability sides of the balance sheet. The 
IOUs on the asset side (accounts receivable) represent 
money owed by customers. The IOUs on the 
liability side (accounts payable and bank debt) 
represent money owed to suppliers and banks. But 
one firm’s accounts receivable are another firm’s 
accounts payable. If firm A can’t collect on the 
IOUs in its assets originating in firm B (or raise 
cash by sale of inventories) it won’t be able to pay 
off its own IOUs to firm C; and so forth. Thus a 
bankruptcy in one important firm may produce a 
whole chain reaction of bankruptcies. 

As a general expansion continues, most firms find 
that because of the expansion of plant and equip- 
ment, inventories, and sales on credit, their liquid 
assets (cash and marketable securities) decline in 
relation to their liabilities, and particularly in re- 
lation to their short-term liabilities. In other words, 
their liquidity position deteriorates. If an especially 
severe liquidity deterioration takes place in a few 
important firms the whole network of capitalist 
firms is threatened with a general credit collapse. 
This situation is usually referred to as a liquidity 
crisis. The imbalances in productive capacities and 
inventories which invariably appear in every capital- 
ist boom period, in’ conjunction with the reduction 
of the industrial reserve army and the general credit 
expansion, also inevitably produce a liquidity crisis. 
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The contradictions of expanding capitalism (in 
Marxist terms, the contradictions of capital accum- 
ulation), just described with such desperate brevity, 
would ‘‘normally” (i.., in the , absence of 
powerful government intervention guided by the 
Keynesian inflationary strategy) explode eventually 
into a cyclical crisis. This would involve a liquidity 
crisis, a major stock market decline, and a sharp 
drop in business and consumer confidence. Luxury 
spending, deferrable spending for consumer durables, 
and: the launching of new business investment 
projects would all show an abrupt decline. 

The crisis would also feature a sharp increase in 
the hoarding of cash and the start of long chains 
of business failures, including bank failures. The 
crisis would lead into a more or less prolonged 
‘period of depression with declining levels of ag- 
gregate production, employment, wages, and profits. 

The main function of the “normal” capitalist 
depression is a curative one from the point of view 
of the long-range needs of capital accumulation, 
however deadly it may be to its individual and 
business victims. The most important feature of 
this curative process would be the re-creation of the 
industrial reserve army, the weakening of the wage 
bargaining position of the working class, and the 
restoration of an exploitable relationship in favor 
of the capitalist class. i 

The depression would also wipe out lots of wea 
business firms and transfer their productive assets 
at bargain prices into fewer and stronger financial 
hands. It would gradually reduce productive 
capacity and inventories and tend to eliminate inter- 
industrial imbalances. It would ease the terms of 
availability of new bank credit and new long-term 
credit (bond and stock issues) to the surviving 
business firms whose blance-sheet surplus had suffe- 
red the least damage and whose liquidity positions 
and profit potentials showed relatively greatest im- 
provement. In short, the function of the depres- 
sion would be to set the stage for anew period 
of expanding production and profits, i.e., a ‘new 
period of accelerated capital accumulation. The 
new period would start with a smaller number of 
firms of larger than average size. And as cycle 
follows cycle, the concentration and centralization 
of capital, i.e., the formation of oligopoly and mono- 
poly positions, would normally tend to increase. 

The main goal of the Keynesian inflationary stra- 
tegy is, as we have seen, to prevent business depres- 
sions from occurring while keeping the working class 
exploitable. But this impedes and inhibits capital- 
ism’s own self-curative process. The deepest cause 
of the crisis of inflation is that the process in the 
end produces chaos and disorder ona grand, end- 
emic, world scale because it prevents the capitalist 
system from cyclically counteracting chaos and 
disorder on the smaller national scale in accordance 
with the laws of its normal physiology. 

We spoke earlier of the polarity or opposition 
of money and commodities as a necessary condition 
for the maintenance of internal discipline of commo- 
dity production, and therefore also in capitalist co- 
mmodity production. Marx develops this proposition 
in the first part of Capital. Starting with the interact- 
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ing oposition between use value and exchange value 


, (but casting his argument in the Hegelian termin- 


ology and forms of thought which were natural to 
him but strange to us), Marx demonstrated that 
this opposition necessarily implied an interacting 
opposition or polarity within the world of commod- 
ities. The opposition was between ordinary com- 
modities and a special or money commodity. Only 
the money commodity was endowed with the pos- 
session of direct and instantaneous purchasing 
power. By contrast, ordinary commodities could 
obtain or realize their purchasing power only in- 
directly, only through the often painful process of 
conversion into money. To put it in the typical 
fetishistic language of commodity production, all 
ordinary commodities must sell themselves for 
money and endure all the humiliation that this may 
entail. By contrast the money commodity, and it 
alone is always the fawned-upon, socially prestigious 
master of ordinary, low-caste commodities. 

The often painfull experiences which attend the 
conversion of ordinary commodities into money 
have a beneficial effect on the system asa whole in 
that they generate the market signals which prod- 
ucers need to keep from overproducing. Without 
the polariy of commodities and money, and their 
signal generating tensions, there would be no mech- 
anism for adjusting the system in the direction of 
interindustrial balance and proportionality. 

Marx’s analysis of the polarity considered gold 
coin as the only form of money. To extend his 
analysis to paper money we must imagine paper 
money to be a special kind of precious metal whose 
labor cost of production is highly variable and easily 
reduced by government action.* Paper money and 
its credit-money progeny greatly complicate but do 
ndt abolish the polarity of commodities and money. 
What they do is make it easier temporarily to 
impair or inhibit this polarity. 

During a period of rapid growth of credit buying, 
the output of all goods is so easily sold that the 
illusion develops that this condition will continue 
forever, i.e., that the polarity of commodities has 
been permanently eliminated. It is at times like 
these, as Marx said in his analysis of money in the 
first volume of Capital, that the capitalists joyously 
proclaim that indeed all commodities are money. He 
observed that this was just about as possible as for 
all Catholics to be Pope. 

The business cycle may be described as an expansion 
which impairs the polarity of commodities and 
money and a contraction which redresses that im- 
pairment. The cyclical crisis point at which the 
change from expansion to contraction occurs involves 
three aspects: a labor-power crisis, a money crisis, 
and an ordinary commodity crisis. (This corresponds 
to the character of capitalist commodity production, 


*Devil’s Gold, according to Goethe; Fool’s Gold, accord- 
ing to Charles Rist, a leading economist of the French 
sound-money school. The man in the street refers to this 
kind of precious metal as ‘baloney.’ The sausage analogy is 
particularly apt since the cost of production of sausiges can 
be easily reduced by substituting cereal, sawdust, or offal for 
meat. 
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which, in addition to ordinary commodities, features 
two special commodities—labor power and money.) 

The labor-power crisis takes the form of an ex- 
haustion, or near-exhaustion, of the industrial reserve 
army, which tends to’ make the working class un- 
manageable for the purpose of capitalist exploitation. 
The money crisis takes the form of a liquidity crisis 
such as we have already described. The ordinary 
commodity crisis takes the form of an emergence of 
interindustrial imbalances in productive capacities and 
inventories. Since, as we showed earlier, the three 
aspects of the cyclical crisis are inter-related, they 
tend to appear more or Jess simultaneously and. to 
disappear the same way. Of the three related aspects, 
itis the liquidity crisis which is the most visible and 
the most dramatic. This gives rise to the illusion that 
the business cycle is a purely monetary or financial 
phenomenon and that it can therefore be eliminated 
by clever manipulation of the money, credit, and 
tax systems. This illusion is one of the main found- 
ations of the Keynesian inflationary strategy. 

The illusion is strengthened by certain changes 
which have occurred during the era of monopoly 
capitalism. Giant firms have the resources to do a 
lot of research into the supply and demand conditions 
affecting their product lines. This research leads to 
actions which produce certain equilibrative counter- 
tendencies tending to offset the disequilibrating ten- 
dencies generated under conditions of rapid expan- 
sion. Under the impact of the inflationary strategy, 
the disorder tends to be shifted upward from the pro- 
duction and marketing levels to the financial level. 
Here we find, as in recent years, increasing instability 
in the money valuation of assets and liabilities, in- 
creasing instability of cash flows inward and outward 
across national borders, increasing instability of inte- 
rest rates (especially short-term rates), increasing 
instability in availability of the various types of 
credit and in the forms of holding of liquid assets. 
A very important destabilizing phenomenon of 
recent years is the phenomenon of disintermediation, 
in which funds are withdrawn from financial inter- 
mediaries (banks of all kinds, life insurance com- 
panies, mutual funds, and so on) and applied to the 
direct ownership of government and other securities 
by the former bank depositors, policy-holders, and 
mutual fund owners. 

Our line of argument in this paper is, in essence, 
a restatement and expansion of the analysis of the 
fallacious monetary panaceas of John Gray and 
Proudhon to be found in Marx’s 1859 Critique of 
Political Economy (International Publishers edition, 
New York, 1972, pp 83-86). Like the Keynesian 
inflationary strategy, these panaceas had as their 


aim, unconscious to be sure, the elimination of the . 


polarity or opposition between ‘commodities and 
money and the endowment of all commodities with 
the direct purchasing power which, normally, money 
alone possesses. Marx demonstrated that the achie- 
vement of this aim would produce total chaos. 

In our judgment, the application of the Keynesian 
strategy in the United States has not been so exten- 
sive as to produce more than a partial impairment 
of the polarity of commodities and money, though 
at the present stage of the crisis of inflation it would 
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be a gross exaggeration to speak of a condition of 
total chaos or disorder in the American capitalist 
economy. But the disorder is now so great that all 
the economic crystal-ball gazers with their elaborate 
systems of econometric equations for making econo- 
mic forecasts are in a more or less complete muddle. 
This situation recently induced one of the Halsey 
Stuart Co money market ‘‘analysts” to deliver him- 
self of the following biting comment: ‘‘We have 
often contended that economic forecasters are a 
pretty useless lot. As free markets recede under the 
impact of inflation and government controls, they 
become even more useless. Economists have been 
reduced to the status of gossip columnists, political 
commentators, sportswriters and other mildly amus- 
ing but generally nonproductive types.” Whereupon 
the said analyst, having made his generalization, 
proceeded to furnish himself as another example of 
it. 

We will now resume the job of tracing the deve- 
lopment of the crisis of postwar inflation as it has 
appeared under American conditions Here a very 
important factor is that, after a while, the unionized 
sector of the working class began to catch on to the 
Keynesian inflationary strategy. After a few rook- 
ings, union wage demands began to take account not 
only of past losses in the purchasing power of the 
wage packet but of future losses as well. In other 
words inflationary expectations became an increasingly 
important influence. Once these expectations took 
hold of peoples’ thinking, whether they were workers 
or businessmen or anything in between, the inflation- 
ary ave began to wind upward with ever increasing 
speed. 

In general, the inflationary strategy worked well 
as long as it was only an insider’s strategy, so to , 
speak, one known only to the top echelons of the 
establishment. But once it became common know- 
ledge and all sorts of people started to do something 
about protecting themselves against inflation, or 
taking advantage of it, the career of the inflationary 
strategy as aneffective economic stimulant was 
doomed. It began to turn into an agency of chaos 
and disorder. 

The authors and apologists of inflation generally 
attribute the increasing disorder to inordinate wage 
demands. In their eyes there is a nice kind of in- 
flation (demand-pull) which increases effective de- 
mand, production, and employment, and a nasty 
kind (cost-push) which has destructive effects. It is 
only the nasty kind of inflation produced by the 
greed of workers which disorders and disorganizes 
the capitalist economy, increasing unemployment and 
depressing the business rate of profit. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate the shallowness 
of the argument that attributes the downfall of the 
beneficent inflationary strategy to working-class 


, greed. It is a matter of common observation that 
‘inflation greatly stimulates the creation of debt. 


Not only do governments and individuals as consu- 
mers find it attractive to borrow today so that they 
can pay off tomorrow in depreciated money, but the 
same is true of all sorts of business enterprises and 
of business firms and individuals as speculators. We 
have already seen that during the upswing of the 
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trade cycle, and without the special incentives 
generated by an inflationary strategy, business firms 
must increase their borrowings from banks, for ins- 
tance, to get the additional money capital needed to 
do business at higher price and wage levels. Inflation 
stimulates them to increase their debt in order to 
finance takeovers- of other firms and in order to 
speculate, for example, to build up inventories in 
anticipation of a price rise. It also stimulates specu- 
lative expansions of plant and equipment, of office 
buildings and of luxury-level housing construction. 
Inflation also stimulates a host of individuals to 
speculate in common stocks, commodities, and real 
estate. Most of these speculators operate to a large 
extent with borrowed money. 

The forms of inflationary-inspired speculation are 
almost endless, and we have left out of account 
Many new, esoteric forms of speculation peculiar to 
our own insane era, such as the kind which produced 
the recent Equity Funding scandal and bankruptcy. 
This fiasco only reveals the tip of the iceberg; there 
are undoubtedly many fiasco in the making whose 
emergence is just down the road. The essential point 
is that with the growth of speculative manias, the 
whole internal discipline of capitalist production is 
weakened: disproportions, bottlenecks, and a dozen 
varieties of impairment of normal function grow 
apace. i 

The people and firms who have money to lend to 
speculators are not all fools, and inflation soon 
teaches them the fallacies of the Keynesian formula 
of the “euthanasia of the rentier.” The rising 
demands for business and speculative loans and the 


prospect that these loans will be paid off in depreci- 


ated money make it not only possible but necessary 
for lenders to impose higher interest charges. But 
higher interest charges, as we have already seen, 
produce a multitude of disturbing- effects. Bonds 
and stocks drop in price, producing particularly 
heavy losses for speculators who have purchased 
such securities with borrowed money. All the forces 
described earlier as contributing to a liquidity crisis 
are greatly intensified under the impact of the 
inflationary strategy. Shortages of money and credit 
appear; the process of money hoarding begins in a 
thousand different places; and the whole inflated 
structure of the economy is threatened by the 
prospect of a severe deflation. 

Under the circumstances, there is heavy pressure 
generated on the government to relieve any visibly 
emerging liquidity crisis by more inflation. This in 
fact is how the liquidity crises of 1966 and of 1969- 
1970 were relieved. The action was engineered by 
the Federal Reserve Banks’ purchases of government 
bonds; this process simultaneously pumps cash 
reserves into the commercial banking system and 
lowers money market or short-term rates of interest. 

The injection of more inflationary dope brought 
retribution in two related forms. On the one hand, 
the internal stability of the American economy was 
further impaired; on the other, forces were aroused 
which, in conjunction with other factors related to 
the Vietnam war and the financial operations of 
American multinational banks and corporations, 
pumped up the entire international capitalist money, 
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credit, and trade system. 

As this is written, another liquidity-crisis phase of 
the general crisis of the American inflationary 
strategy is in the making. There is now very deep 
foreboding about this in all American business and 
financial circles. There is a growing feeling that new 
forms of government intervention, e.g., a stronger 
system of wage-price controls than Nixon’s Phase 1, 
2, and 3 fiascos, will be needed to cope with the ever 
intensifying inflationary crisis. There is also a 
growing feeling of dismay at the evident ineptness of 
the mob of malicious pygmies who are presently 
in command of the executive branch of the American 
government. 

Wage-price control is a good substitute for the 
industrial reserve army only if it works out in 
practice as mostly wage control and very little price 


- control. Since the American labor unions are not 


likely to submit willingly and indefinitely to this 
kind of wage-price control, the capitalist class will 
no doubt attempt to implement additional anti- 
labor measures, e.g., compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, to mention just one prominent 
possibility. American labor unions, covering as they 
do only a minor fraction of the American working 
class, and weakened by racism and lack of inner 
union democracy, are very vulnerable to political, 
economic, and legal attack. They can be attacked 
as monopolies, as rackets, as engines of inflation, as 
hotbeds of racism, and so on, and with no small 
amount of potent and convincing, though often 
spurious, argument. 

It seems almost inevitable that the attempted 
“solution” to the chaos of the crisis of inflation 
which will eventually emerge from the councils of 
the highest echelons of the American éapitalist class 
will rely heavily on the authoritarian intervention of 
the central government to a degree beyond anything 
yet experienced in the United States. Such a semi- 
fascist government of intervention—and here we 
have in mind a post-Nixon government—might even 
bid for the political support of the non-unionized 
majority of the American working class in its 
attempt to emasculate the labor unions. 

The wisest response of the American labor unions 
to such an anti-union strategy would be to sponsor 
the formation of a labor-backed, popular-front 
government. But this demands, above all, the 
unification of the American working class. And this 
in turn is linked to the emergence of a socialist 
perspective, a determined struggle against racism, 
and a, massive national campaign to organize the 
unorganized workers. The prospects for such an 
alternative to the capitalist-class solution to the 
crisis of inflation do not appear to be very bright. 
But history-shaking developments occurred in the 
1934-1938 period in the United States in the 
organization and radicalization of the working class 
which were not even dreamed of in 1930. A new 
surge forward along these lines is not outside the 
realm of the possible. From a Marxist point of view 
it is the only alternative to the growing chaos of the 
inflationary strategy and to the semi-fascist 
terrorism of the authoritarian capitalist strategy 
which could be its successor. 
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REMOVAL of poverty and self-reliance are described 
as the two major goals of the second Approach 
Document to the Fifth Five Year Plan. 

These goals are sought to be achieved through (1) 
a 5.5 per cent rate of annual. growth in gross 
domestic product; (2) emphasis on agriculture, key 
and basic industries and industries producing goods 
of mass consumption; (3) vigorous export promotion 
and import substitution; (4) expansion of productive 
employment opportunities;(5) restraints on inessen- 
tial consumption; (6) a prices-wage-incomes balance; 
(7) national programme for minimum needs— 
covering elementary education, drinking water, 
medical care in rural areas, nutrition, rural roads, 
rural electrification, home-sites for the landless 
labour and slum improvement and clearance; (8) 
extended ‘programmes for social welfare; (9) adequate 
public procurement and distribution system for 
assured supply of essential goods at least to poorer 
sections at reasonably stable prices; and (10) insti- 
tutional, fiscal and other measures for reduction 
of social, economic and regional inequalities. 

The Plan aims at a total expenditure of Rs 
51,166 crores. The public sector current development 
outlay comes to Rs 6,000 crores and investment 
outlay to Rs 28,820 crores (the latter includes 
capital transfer to private sector on Plan account). 
The investment of financial institutions is expected 
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to be about Rs 85 crores. The private sector 
investment (which excludes help from public sector) 
is expected to be Rs 16,261 crores. The total 
expenditure has been worked out on the basis of 
1971-72 prices. 

The country is told that most of the resources 
would come from domestic savings, and reliance on 
foreign aid would be reduced to the minimum. 
So also deficit financing would be kept to the 
minimum. The Approach carries out an interesting 
exercise to show why the growth rate should not 
be more or less than what is envisaged in the Plan. 
It assures that inter-sectoral blance has been worked 
out in terms of input-output analysis applied to 
some 66 segments of the economy. A sophisticated 
flow-of-funds analysis also has been carried out 
to estimate the financial counterpart of the Plan. 
If one goes by the ten elements of strategy men- 
tioned in the Plan an impression is created that 
the country would be very near the expected 
millenium as soon as the Fifth Plan is over. If 
people lived on hope, here is a document which 
should give them enough warmth. 

But who takes the Plans seriously? Among many 
factors which are making a mockery of the whole 
planning process, inflation is perhaps the most 
important. 

Inflation has continuously plagued the Indian 
economy during the period of planning. Except 
during the First Plan when the prices showed a 
somewhat downward trend, inflation has been with 
us all these years. Even the fallin prices during 
the First Plan has to be seen in the context of 
substantial inflation which preceded it during the 
pre-plan period. 

It is true that wars and droughts have aggravated 
inflationary pressures. But it would be unrealistic 
to say that in the absence of these factors, 
inflation would not have been there. The Sécond 
Five Year Plan, which was free from wars and 
droughts, demonstrated for the first time that a 
large-scale attempt to industrialise the economy 
under ‘‘money illusion” must generate inflationary 
forces. Had prices, all these years, increased ata 
steady rate of about two to three per cent per 
annum, there would have been nothing to worry 
about. For inflation, any way, cannot be eliminated 
from the developmental process occurring in the 
Indian conditions. 

Inflation in India, however, has been very erratic 
and has been sometimes going on ata very high 
rate. In recent years, it has assumed dangerous 
proportions requiring such steps as the Government 
take-over of wholesale trade in wheat. 

What has the Approach to say on this issue of 
inflation? ‘‘Inflation’’, according to the Approach, 
‘is inconsistent with the objectives and strategy of 
the Fifth Plan.” Perhaps it means that after all 
the ghost of inflation will be laid to rest in nota 
very distant future. 

But is the public momory so short as to forget 
that the Approach to the Fourth Plan (May 1968) 
opened with the famous words that ‘Growth with 
stability is the main aim of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan”? It is true that the journey from the Fourth 
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Plan to Fifth has not been smooth, being obstruc- 
ted by such unfavourable factors as the war with 
Pakistan and drought. But this period also saw 
very favourable factors, like a more stable Govern- 
ment at the Centre and the Green Revolution. 

These two factors, at one time, were said to be 
the most important landmaks in the smooth march 
of the country towards progress. What has happen- 
ed to these assets? Why have only liabilities 
like the wars and droughts been advertised ad 
nauseam? Or, were the assets fake? Was the Green 
Revolution a cloak for hiding the reaction of the 
top? Was stability the stability of the status quo? 
These are the questions which the agitated public 
is very likely to ask. 


u 


ASCORDING to the analysis of inflation in the 

Approach, rising prices are caused by excess 
demand or rising costs or both feeding on each 
other. Excess demand is mainly said to be due 
to deficit financing by the Government. 

Dealing with the deficit-financed excess demand, 
the Approach says that “deficit financing (during 
the Fifth Plan) will be kept down to the level at 
which the consequential increase in money supply 
with the public will not exceed the requirements 
of economy arising from growth in real terms’. 
This implies that each deficit financing and con- 
sequent excess demand will be followed by increased 
supplies of goods to such an extent that either 
the prices will not rise at all, or will rise insigni- 
ficantly. Hope is expressed that the very expendi- 
ture of about Rs 51,000 crores would give a 
“reasonable efficiency’? to the economy (mainly 
because of fuller utilisation of excess capacity in 
many branches of the economy). 

Further, hope is expressed that there would be 
better and efficient implementation of projects and 
ie gaan If the past is any gujde and if the 

ture would not be very different from what the 
present continues to be, there is little hope that 
these assumptions would come out to be true. , Even 
the Approach is not very sure of the results: “Even 
if the monetary expansion is kept within reasonable 
limits, a situation of excess demand can arise from 
the failure of production to come up to the envisag- 
ed level.” 

If this is so, it is quite clear that no guarantee 
is given that prices would not rise because of excess 
demand. 

The case for excess demand through deficit 
financing as an instrument of development rests 
on the assumption that it by causing inflation 
transfers incomes from those who cannot or: do 
not save to those (Government and private business) 
who save. But the latter also consume. Hence the 
prescription for the Government that (J ) it must 
restrict the consumption of the beneficiaries of 
inflation; (2) it must direct the resources of the 
beneficiaries towards investments as determined by 
Plan priorities; (3) it must get a lage part of the 
additional incomes earned by the beneficiaries 
(through inflation) for its own productive use; (4) 
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it must restrict its own unproductive consumption; 
and (5) it must use its own resources in such a 
manner that the investments fructify at the earliest 
—so that the gap between the demand and supply 
initially created by deficit financing (excess demand) 
is soon bridged. If these processes go on efficiently, 
the need for deficit financing (and consequent infla- 
tion) as a deliberate tool of policy soon becomes 
unnecessary. , 

What has happened in the Indian situation is 
that the assumptions regarding these processes have 
failed. The Government has not been able to curtail 
the consumption of the beneficiaries of inflation. 
It has not been able to prevent the flow of resources 
into the production of luxury goods. It has not 
been able to raise the maximum resources for itself. 
Not only have the tax arrears been allowed to 
mount up and tax avoidance and evasion not 
checked, but the Government has also not been 
able to raise the resources from agriculture in which 
enormous gains have been made as a result of 
inflation. 

Further, the Government has failed to keep its 
own unproductive consumption in check. It has also 
allowed lethargy in the completion of projects of 
importance and worked them’in such a manner 
that their surplus-creating capacity has remained 
limited. It is the failure on all these fronts which 
has made deficit an unavoidable adjunct in the 
planning process. And so also inflation in so far 
as it is the result of deficit financing. Deficits which 
are planned for success of Plans are, in fact, the 
result of failures. 

Though excess demand through planned and 
unplanned deficits is a major source of inflation, 
there are other sources of excess demand too, as 
important as deficit financing. It is no use ignoring 
“deficit financing” at the state level which forces its 
way into the economy through over-drafts and 
“ways and means advances”. 

Besides, the use of PL-480 funds and financing 
of Plans by public borrowings have also an infla- 
tionary impact. Deficit.financing in India does not 
include “public borrowing” as a source of deficit. 
But if so much emphasis is placed on deficit financ- 
ing as a source of excess demand, the net 
inflationary impact of public borrowing must also 
be considered in a plan of action against inflation. 

Apart from the excess demand of the Government, 
the excess demand of the private sector (business 
and households) has also to be taken into 
account. One of the sources of this excess demand 
is credit creation by banks and other lending insti- 
tutions for the private sector. The second important 
source is the existence of black hoards. The 
withdrawals from these black hoards by private 
sector has the same effect as the withdrawals of 
cash balances by the Government. The Approach 
to the Fifth Plan by placing almost exclusive and 
excessive emphasis on deficits at the Centre as the 
main cause of inflation ignores the problem of excess 
demand which is fed by other sources. Even if the 
Planned deficits at the Centre were reduced to Zero, 
there would still be unplanned deficits which will 
have to be resorted to in response to rise in prices 


eaused by other sources of excess demand. Any 
effective solution of excess demand, therefore, must 
consider all the sources and initiate action which 
would close all the sources at the same time. 
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Bess excess demand, another primary source of 

inflation, according to the Approach, is rising 
factor costs. The prices of commodities contain three 
elements: (1) cost of raw material; (2) wage and 
other remuneration; and (3) indirect taxes. 

According to the Approach, indirect taxes 
naturally tend to increase prices. In the Fifth Plan 
more than Rs 3,000 crores are sought to be raised 
through indirect taxes. If this meterialises, the 
price-structure can be expected to be inflated by at 
least this amount. But since according to the 
Approach nothing can be done to reduce this part 
of the cost, attempts have to be made to reduce 
other components. The Approach lays great 
emphasis on cost-reducing technical, managerial and 
other innovations. It also recommends that unjusti- 
fied claims by labour—unjustified by productivity— 
should be resisted. 

As far as cost-economies in non-wage factor costs 
are concerned, it is interesting that Approach should 
place great faith in management in reducing cost 
when in another context it has accused it of corrupt 
practices. Further, it must be remembered that the 
public sector so far has not earned a reputation for 
reducing such costs. And the private sector, being 
supported by the Government in a number of ways, 
has hardly any serious motivation for reducing costs. 

The ultimate emphasis on reducing cost, therefore, 
shifts to reducing wage-cost. Here the Approach 
proceeds on two levels. At one level it pleads for 
minimum wage and its strict enforcement. But it 
also adds a rider that ‘“‘under the conditions 
of unemployment it is difficult to enforce the 
minimum’’. 

At another levél, the overall tone of the argument 
in the Approach suggests that the wages and salaries 
are autonomous, and increases in them have to be 
resisted. One may ask what has prevented the 
Government and the private business from resisting 
such claims in the past if they have been really out 
of tune with productivity? 

The answer is that the Government, sooner or 
later, accepts these demands because most of them 
have been not autonomous, but have come asa 
result of increases in prices. And for increases in 
prices it is not labour but employers—the Govern- 
ment and the private business—who are responsible. 
Further, in private sector these increases are grant- 
ed after some resistance because they can again be 
easily passed on to the consumer. These increases 
in wages also do not affect the incomes of the em- 
ployers from the dubious and hidden sources. 

The Approach itself mentions sources of some of 
these incomes: corrupt practices by management, 
blackmarketing and profiteering, abuse of quotas, 
permits and licences, tax-evasion, etc. To this list 
may also be added incomes from such sources as 

bootlegging, smuggling, corrupt practices in foreign 
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transactions and, in fact, all those incomes which 
lie outside the formal price-tax-legal system and 
over which the Government has no control. The 
Approach pleads for curbing of some of the exces- 
sive incomes as arising from monopoly, usury, high 
rents, tax-avoidance, etc. by such measures as ur- 
ban ceiling, strict enforcement of Rent Control 
Orders, appropriate procurement policies to curb 
the incomes of substantial farmers and strict en- 
forcement of legislation regarding monopoly and 
taxation. ` 

But everywhere, the Approach apparently tries to 
do a tight-rope dancing betweet growth and justice. 
For example, the Approach pleads for curbing of 
high urban rents through urban ceiliog and strict 
enforcement of rent control order. ‘But there is 
also the need to ensure that these measures do not 
unnecessarily discourage private house-building’’. 
It is the “unnecessary discouragement” clause every- 
where which makes it possible for the authorities 
to evade their responsibility and for the private 
sector to make a gain out of it. It is this approach 
which blunts the sharpness of policy instruments to 
curb excessive incomes. Whenever, however, an 
attempt is made to strictly curb the excessive legal 
incomes, the incomes go out of formal price-tax- 
legal orbit and thus avoid all restrictions. Is it 
possible to-convince labour about the desirability of 
accepting aceiling on wages so long as excessive 
incomes (legal and illegal) are mot completely 
eliminated? Mere words here can hardly help. 

Besides absolute wage-structure, the Approach 
emphasises the relative wage and salary structure as 
an important sphere in which something has to be 
done to curb inflationary tendency. The question 
of rationalisation of relative wage-structure in the 
whole economy is, however, not so easy. It would 
mean that the relative wage and salary structure 
which has come into being so far has to be undone. 
The process must involve both lowering of tops and 
raising of minimum. The Approach gives no 
arenas about the criteria on which this is to be 

one. 


IV 


T must, however, be said that for the first time a 

Plan document has prepared such a long charge- 
sheet against inflation. Says the Approach: “It 
(that is, inflation) tends to accentuate inequalities, 
discourages exports, induces unavoidable imports, 
pushes resources into socially wasteful uses as real 
estate, luxury housing, speculative inventories, 
bullion and jewellery and clandenstine foreign 
exchange balances. Inflation enlivens speculation, 
stimulates inessential and conspicuous consumption 
and generates a climate of industrial strife and 
instability.” _ 

“A falling value of Rupee (action of inflation) 
makes rational accounting (of course, for Planning 
Commission!) very difficult.” 

This is a long charge-sheet against inflation and 
any Magistrate even in the lowest court would have 
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TT HERE is a school of thought 
declaiming loudly against the 
literacy campaign in the name of 
socialist revolution holding that 
literacy can solve no problem of 
the coman man today in India. 
Without going into this high- 
falutin theoretical question, 
one may say that the progress 
that we wean out of our borro- 
wed technology and blue-print- 
Plans will just bea patina on 
our national body unless the core 
that is our masses are equipped in 
consciousness to receive it, hold 
it and bear it forth. 

This consciousness could be 
developed only by educating 
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the masses in a new and 
popular way. And no govern- 
ment plan can fulfil this with its 
meagre allocation of resources for 
education. The number of 
illiterates in our country is esti- 
mated to be 38 crores. That such 
a big slice of our population re- 
maining illiterate costs heavily 
on our national democratic life 
could be denied only by a cotery 
that advocates the interests of 
the rightist forces. Bringing 
the life to literacy to our igno- 
rant masses would keep to 
quicken the pace of revolutionary 
process. If somebody is under 
the illusion that illiteracy eradi- 
cation could or should be under- 
taken only after the much-dreamt 
of proletarian revolution, Heaven 
bless their innocent pessimism. 
One need not quote the inter- 
national examples, because, we 
should stop looking outside for 
inspiration and ridiculous mi- 
micry that we have been per- 
forming. The example of Japan, 
where 100 per cent literacy was 
established even as early as the 
Meiji rule, and which fact is 
often being cited as the basic 
cause for its present prosperity, 
is neither an inspiration nor an 
example. The examples of the 
Socialist countries also do little 
help, nor those of the capitalist 
countries. Our illiteracy pro- 
blem is the creation of inexorable 
historical forces that worked in 
our own country. To solve it 


Tequires our own effort and a 


programme conceived and ex- 
ecuted by ourselves. And this 
could be either separate from or 
a part of the socio-economic 
processes. 

According to the 1971 Census, 
the percentage of literacy in India 
is a meagre 29.3 per cent. To 
split it again, the male literacy 
is 39.5 percent while the female 
literacy is 18.4 percent. This 
situation is a matter of shame. 

The dangers of illiteracy are 
various. That our people are 
still in the clutches of supersti- 
tions and feudal influences can 
hardly be denied. The Rightist 
forces, especially communal 
forces harp on this for gaining 
their intersts. It is thus that 
despite loud breast-beating and 
mike-hurricanes radical reforms 
on the subject are still neglected 


at both the policy and the imple- 
mentation levels. ‘ 

Unless the masses are wide 
awake and the power of ideas is 
fed to them, they will not become 
a revolutionary force. Hence 
the need for a seperate literacy 
programme in India. And this 
literacy programme could not 
be fulfilled under the aegis of the 
education plans, nor, I think, is 
it good to put it under the 
governmental yoke. For, the 
education being imparted in 
India, is the old tattered relic of 
the British colonial education. 
To impart it to the masses is a 
curse more damning than their 
present ignorance. Hence the 
literacy programme should be 
undertaken by voluntary or- 
ganisations, manned by stead- 
fast social servents and cadres. 
Its expenses should be kept to 
the minimum and the bureauera- 
tic obstacles reduced and it has 
to be time-bound. 

Even the little education that 
is being imparted is being lost 
and drained due to dropouts. 
And the amount being spent on 
it is thus to a large extent wasted. 

In a model survey conducted 
in Kerala, it was found that out 
of 1000 students joining the 
first standard, 414 discoutinued 
their education before completing 
even the primary classes. The 
number that reached S.S.L.C. was 
just 80. Asan example for the 
measure of wastage, the money 
spent on primary stage in Kerala 
alone is Rs 35 crores and out of 
this Rs 3.15 crores is being 
wasted because of the dropouts. 
In the secondary stage the 
figures are Rs 12.7 crores and 
Rs 4.3 crores respectively. If 
only we try to understand how 
vast the wastage will be on an 
all-India level, one shudders at 
the prospect. It should be 
pointed out that the dropouts in 
the early primary stage is, apart 
from being a Plan wastage, an 
addition to the already swelling 
illiterate section. Hence stoppage 
of the dropout should become a 
permanent policy in Education. 

At the same time, we should 
also remember that it is this 
ignorant section of the masses 
that produces the wealth of the 
country by their sweat and toil. 
It has been found that after 
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imparting functional literacy to 
the workers, the productivity was 
raised considerably. 

In 1965, the UNESCO conve- 
ned a meeting of 89 countries at 


Teheran and discussed the 
illiteracy problem. It was 
unanimously agreed that one 


stumbling block on this way of 
economic development was 
illiteracy and it was here that 
the concept of ‘Functional 
Literacy’ was formulated. In 
this, the aim of literacy campaign 
is not mere eradication of 
illiteracy, but the very education 
is made the medium of the 
prefession for the student. To 
teach alphabets and a few random 
lessons without any relation to 
the work of, say, a fisherman, 
would be no sooner erased than 
he goes out of the evening class. 
But, instead, if he is taught 
about fishing, fishes, sea, songs 
for fishing and such like subjects 
not only is he benefitted along 
with gaining literacy, a whole 
new life of optinium and 
confidence in his own profession 
is infused into him. This is the 
characteristic of the concept of 
functional literacy. 

It should be noted here that, 
forgetting the terminology, 
Gandhiji, as part of the indepen- 
dence struggle, stressed on this 
sort of education and his Basic 
Education is not very far from 
the concept of Functional 
Literacy. The Communists in 
the early days also worked for 
literacy among the downtrodden. 
However, gradually the early 
spirit has died down and 
prograssively as a whole today lack 
the drive of both Gandhism and 
Communism. Now the responsi- 
bilities of education is almost 
solely left with the Government. 

In Kerala, the literacy 
programme has recently acquired 
new momentum thanks to the 
dynamic leadership taken up by 
the Kerala Grandhasala 
Sangham. The Sangham is a 
non-official body and it came 
into being when 47. libraries 
united in 1945 to form a ‘Union 
of Libraries’. Now the Sangham 
has under it 400 libraries. This 
stupendous growth was due to 
the selfless service rendered, 
among others, by Sri P.N. 
Panicker, its Founder-Secretary. 
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In 1970, the Sangham approached 
the Central Government with a 
project to impart literacy through 
7000 literacy centres. The 
Government approved, as a pilot 
project, 20 Centres, in two most 
backward regions, one at 
Athiyannur, a dense domicile of 
fishermen and the second at 
Malappuram, where the Mopla 
peasants live. The Sangham 
executed this project within six 
months from 1971 December. 
The programme had the able 
guidance and leadership of 
veterans like Sarvasri N. V. 
Krishna Warrier, P. T. Bhaskara 
Panicker, P. N. Panicker, Dr. K. 
Sivadasan Pillai and many 
others. 

In a country where jathas and 
morchas are organised by slogan- 
shouting politicians, it was 
inspiring to see the literacy 
workers organising jathas to open 
the eyes of the illiterate masses 
as well asthe Government. In 
the two centres above quoted, the 
lessons devolved mainly around 
agriculture and fisheries. Classes 
were held thrice a week and each 
class was of about three hours 
duration, from six in the evening 
onwards. The teachers at these 
centres were given an orientation 
training by the Sangham. The 
teachers were volunteers and 
received no salary. 

Inspired by the initial success, 
the Kerala Grandhasala Sangham 
conducted in its second stage 20 
more centres. This time it was 
more extensive, bringing into its 
fold various Districts and Blocks. 
Also, the duration of the literacy 
course was increased from six 
months to twelve months. At 
present these centres have been 
working very successfully. 

The Sangham is now publishing 
a weekly Sakshara Keralam for 
replenishing the new literates 
with additional reading matter. 
It has also prepared simple books 
on various subjects for the use of 
the neo-literates. But the pity 
of the whole thing is that the 
Central and State Governments 
are not showing much interest in 
this noble scheme. 

With such sparse resources and 
other difficulties, the Kerala 
Grandhasala Sangham has prepa- 
red another big plan for the next 
five years implementing § which 


would completely eradicate this 
accumulated curse of illiteracy 
from Kerala. Unfortunately, the 
Central and State Governments 
have not opened their eyes 
towards this scheme also. 
Whether or not such help is 
forthcoming, the Kerala Grandha- 
sala Sangham has decided to go 
ahead with its campaign. 

The literacy convention held 
on September 22-23, 1973, at 
Trivandrum has formed a 
statewide Kerala Literacy 
Council for this purpose and the 
Chief Minister of Kerala has 
agreed to be the Chairman of 
this Council. 

To conclude, I would like to 
Stress that all possible means 
should be utilised to completely 
wipe out this evil from our co- 
untry. All sections of our edu- 
cated and orgainsed population 
should participate in this. A 
new wave of idealism is today 
a must for salvaging the silent 
majority out of the very ocean 
they are submereged in. It 
should be made an accepted duty 
by all that a few hours per week 
be devoted to work among the 
illiterate. Thus, the college 
students, teachers, Government 
employees, and other white- 
collar sections should come out 
of their self-oriented careers, 
and devote, themselves to this 
noble task. 

Much more important is the 
responsibility of the political 
parties. It is they who form 
the power base of the society— 
and unless an enlightened cadre 
is built up, the transformation of 
society could not be achieved 
and their political efforts and 
exhortations would turn out to 
be empty slogans. Hence the 
attention of all student organisa- 
tions, trade unions and em- 
ployees’ organisations should be 
turned towards this most vital 
problem of India. 
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pautan may be described as a landlocked state of 
South Asia lodged on the hill tops on the 
Southern side of the great Himalayan range.! It is 
bounded on the North by Tibet, on the West by 
Sikkim and Chumb valley of Tibet and on the east 
and south by the Indian states of Assam and West 
Bengal.? The area of Bhutan is approximately 18,000 
square miles. This calculation was corborated by 
Karan and Jenkins in their research work. 

It is an acknowledged fact that Bhutan never 
accepted the Suzerainty of China. Sir Charles Bell 
bas throughout maintained that before the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty with the British in 1910, Bhutan 
was ‘in fact a completely independent State neither 
under China nor under Britain’.2 Throughout the 
centuries Bhutan jealously guarded the sovereignty of 
her kingdom and repeatedly denied and spurned any 
suggestion which might be construed to mean that 
she was subordinate to either Tibet or China. 

The historical background in which Bhutan got 
identified at first with the Indian States under the 
British paramountcy is importan.. A radical change 
took place in 1935 when Bhutan was not included 
with in the purview of the Government of India 
Act 1935. However, after 1947 the British para- 
mountcy ended and the assimilation of Bhutan into 
the category of the Indian princely states was 
correctly terminated by free India. 

After Independence: With the disappearance of the 
British from the region, Bhutan had emerged as a 
separate, independent sovereign State with whom 
treaty relations on an equal footing could be 
concluded. This appeared to be the logical conclu- 
sion because the Constituent Assembly of India, 
which was summoned in 1947 so that His Majesty’s 
Government could transfer power to that body, did 
not have a representative of Bhutan. 

Again, the subsequent Parliaments which have 
been summoned under the Indian Constitution have 
had no legislative competence which could extend to 
the territories of Bhutan. It can be stated that it is 
to the credit of Independent India that by excluding 
Bhutan from its executive and legislative jurisdiction 
it has definitely pronounced that Bhutan is no part 
of the territory of India and is a totally autono- 
mous independent political unit whose „external 
relations could be governed only by the consent of 
Bhutan as expressed in the treaty. The legal status 
of Bhutan after 1947 may be said to be determined 
by the Indo-Bhutan Treaty of 1949 which com- 
menced a new chapter in the history of Bhutan’s 
international relations. 

In September 1958, India’s discovery of the 
Chinese building the Aksai Chin road made the 
border question more serious. The Indian Prime 
Minister turned his attention towards Bhutan and 
paid a visit to this country. It was described as a 
romantic and picturesque journey despite the bur- 
dles over high passes (Nathu Lal 14,120 ft) and 
across the tongue of Chumb Valley, once a part 


' of Sikkim, now in Tibet. Addressing a public 


meeting in Paro on September 23, 1958, Nehru 
said that India and Bhutan were both ‘members 
of the same Himalayan family’ and should live ‘as 
friendly neighbours so as to safeguard the freedom 
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of both the countries’. If he were a Bhutani, he 
said, he would be very auxious to avoid a too rapid 
influx of civilization’ into Bhutan, because Bhutan 
should gradually adapt herself and ‘not in a sudden 
rush’. The problems of road and economic deve- 
lopments were discussed and Nehru emphasised the 
need of a mineral survey, a model agricultural 
farm, development of small and cottage industries 
and Indian technical assistance. He also made it 
clear that India had no desire to interfere in 
Bhutan’s internal affairs or her ‘own way of life’.” 

China’s armed conflict with India in 1962 clearly 
exposed her designs. Bhutan, being the smallest 
country in the region was worried by this aggres- 
sion. Apparently, she became apprehensive of the 
future danger that was likely to ensue.® i 

China’s attack was treated as perfidious. She 
completely violated the Panch Sheel, India had 
never dreamt of such an attitude from China. 
Nebru himself declared China to be an unscrupu- 
lous power®. But the intrusion brought no change 
in the relationship between Bhutan and India. The 
aggression created a sense of terror and suspicions 
in the hearts of the Bhutanese. It made her alert 
and forced her to think about the future events that 
could take place at any time. The King of Bhutan 
declared that he would raise permanent army to 
protect the sovereignty of the nation from foreign 
invasion.” 

Chinese Claims: China published various maps of 
the Himalayan frontiers region on which large areas, 
such as the Tashigang Dzong district in north East- 
ern Bhutan and a sizable strip of te:ritory in north 
western Bhutan, were depicted as Chinese territory. 
Maps published in 1958 and 1960 by Peking conti- 
nued to show large tracts of Bhutanese territory as 
part of Tibet. In 1960, the Chinese Communist 
leaders in Lhasa spoke of liberating Bhutan and 
other Himalayan frontier States ‘wrongfully held 
by imperialist India’. Peking published five addi- 
tional maps in November 1962 showing parts of 
Bhutan as within Tibet.2 Intrusion by armed 
Chinese Communists into Bhutanese territory occur- 
red several times. 

The Indian Government was concerned with 
Bhutan’s borders. In his two letters to Chou-en-lai 
on December 14, 1958 and March 22, 1959, Nehru 
referred to the boundaries of Bhutan and Sikkim to 
which Chou en-lai replied on September 8, 1959 
that the boundary between China, Bhutan and 
Sikkim did not fall within the scope of the ‘present 
discussion’ though he assured that China was ‘will- 
ing to live together in friendship with Sikkim and 
Bhutan without commiting aggression against each 
other’. Nehru wrote back on September 26, 1959 
that ‘under treaty relationship with Bhutan, the 
Government of India is the only competent authority 
to take up with other governments matters concern- 
ing Bhutan’s external relations’. 

More than the boundary question, it was the 
Tibetan revolt which shook the Bhutan Govern- 
ment out of its slumber. Being closer to Tibet, it 
received more reports (and rumours) about develop- 
ments in Tibet, and its Prime Minister Jigme Dorji 
made frequent trips to Calcutta and New Delhi from 
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the beginning of March 1959 to express his anxiety 
about the Dalai Lama’s Government. Because of 
their religious and cultural links with the latter, 
the Bhutani rulers were naturally concerned with 
Dalailama’s fortunes and certainly did not want to 
suffer the same fate. The debacle of Lamaism in 
Tibet closed Tibet to Bhutan and made the latter’s 
friendship with India inevitable.*4 

‘Bhutan’s Fear: In this deteriorating situation 
Bhutan sought help from Indian military. In 
response to such a demand India, unhesitatingly, 
came to rescue. Without making any delay the 
Indian authorities responded to the request and 
full help was given to Bhutan in order to make 
its army strong. Arrangements were made to 
impart the Bhutanese soldiers intensive military 
training. Prior to China’s invasion Bhutan was 
completely oblivious of China’s attitude which 
shocked not only India but almost all the countries. 
It woke up from the slumber of ‘accepted peace’ 
which was distrubed by the attack of China. 

Since China’s attack, Bhutan started laying much 
weight on ‘military preparation’ and eventually the 
financial budget of the nation put more emphasis 
on ‘arms and equipments. Economic structure 
began to get more strength as the plans in this 
direction were already framed by the Government. 
Maximum energy and time of the nation were 
directed to economic development. The capital 
of Bhutan, Timbu, was chosen and given priority 
for its fullest development. 

In order to give practical form to the develop- 
ment plan, India came forward with its support. A 
party of Expert Engineers was sent to Bhutan 
in 1963. Most of the engineers hailed from the 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. The 
engineers spared no efforts in the fulfilment of those 
plans that were framed for the progress of the 
country. The plan proposed to set up a school, 
hospital, secretariat and a police station. 

A party representing the Planning Commission 
of India paid a visit to Bhutan in 196] and sugges- 
ted to start .the first Five Year Plan of the nation. 
Bhutan liked the idea and resolved to begin the 
game during the very year. This plan laid much 
emphasis on transport and small industries. The 
beginning of its implementation was really encourag- 
ing and commendable. 

On an invitation from the Government of India, 
the King of Bhutan, Jigme Dorji and his wife paid 
a visit to Calcutta where they were received warmly 
by the Governor. Owing to serious illness. 
King of Bhutan could not reach Delhi. Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, the then Prime Minister, had 
to leave for Calcutta for his reception. Diplomatic 
talks between the two turned out successful. Before 
his departure, the Prime Minister of India assured 
Bhutan of the economic assistance for its national 
development. The main object of his visit was to 
bring to India’s knowledge the economic condition of 
Bhutan. He also expressed the feelings of gratitude 
to India for its present achievement. 

Economic Assistance: Bhutan was greatly benefited 
during the period of its first five year plan. Several 
schemes were translated into action that brought 
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development in different fields. During a short 
period 104 primary schools were set up where 15,000 
students have bzen getting education. A public school 
was set up and schemes were oultined for open- 
ing new hospitals. A mineral commission was set up 
in order to unearth mineral resources. It was also 
proposed in the plan to give a practical shape to the 
formation of hydro-electric projècts. 

India also assisted Bhutan in the implementation 
of its First Five Year plan (1961-66). The total 
expenditure incurred can be seen in the Table 
given below: 

Table 


INDIAN EXPENDITURE INCURRED IN 
BHUTAN DURING FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Project Expenditure in rupees 


in millious 


_ Roads 62.00 
Education 10.00 
Transport 7.50 
Health 3.20 
Forest Conservation 3:20 
Agriculture 3.20 
Power 2.00 
Animal Husbandry 1.60 
Industries 1.50 
Miscellaneous 9.10 
Total 101.20 millions 


Source: Obtained from the Information of India, Political 


Office, Gangtok, Sikkim, July 5, 1968, p 5. 

Besides this aid, Rs 300 million was spent for 
road construction in the Kingdom by the Indian 
Border Roads Organisation. The Second Five year 

lan of this kingdom was also totally financed by 

dia with a total expenditure of Rs 200 million. 
India contributed Rs 47.2 million for the Third Five 
Year plan (1971-76). 

King of Bhutan made a second trip to India on 
April 27, 1966. Smt Indira Gandhi, at the banquet, 
assured the King of giving all kinds ‘of help in 
the implementation of the Five Year Plan. She 
also said that India would alwaysbe ready wlth 
help in the hours of Bhutan’s distress. She further 
proposed to make such an agreement between the 
two that could completely banish hatred and 
malice which are largely responsible for any conflict. 
Wishes were expressed for the progress and pros- 
perity of both the nations. In her speech, she said 
that the raising of the standard of living of every 
citizen of Bhutan was very essential. 

The talk between the two Government concluded 
on May I, 1966. The talk was successful and the 
King himself told newsmen that both the chiefs of 
the nations were quite satisfied and happy with the 
talks. He further told that an assurance had 
been received from the Prime Minister for the 
procurement of economic and technical assistance. 
A very important matter was also touched during 
their talk in connection with the membership of UN. 

In the month of October 1966, China violated 
the boundary of Bhutan at Dokhlan. Bhutan 
immediately reported to the Indian authorities 
complaining that China had violated her boundary 
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forcibly. The Commissioner of Bhutan reported to 
India in these words: “His Majesty’s Government 
of Bhutan have for sometimes been concerned ‘with 
reports received from its patrol of a number of 
intrusions by Tibetan’s graziers and Chinese troops 
in the Dokhlan Pastures within Bhutan... .”15 

China treated the letter of India as meaningless 
and unfounded.** Chinese Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai replied that “the Dokhlan grassland where 
the Indian Government alleged that the Chinese 
intrusion had taken place is located in the vicinity 
of the trijunction of the boundaries of China, 
Bhutan and Sikkim and has always been under 
Chinese jurisdiction and Chinese herdsmen have 
grazed there for generations.”’!” 

The intrusion of Bhutan’s territory by China brou- 
ght about a serious situation. Letters received from 
China were certainly unsatisfactory and alarming. 
This very disappointing letter forced Indian Foreign 
Minister to make a trip to Bhutan in December 
1966. Thrice he met the King of Bhutan during 
that short visit and each time the King was assured 
of full assistance whenever he wanted.1® Both sides 
gave assurance of mutual help and cooperation in 
any future crisis. The Indian Foreign Minister also 
assured the King of Bhutan that India would stand 
by Bhutan whenever it would be faced with any 
difficulty and would also work together to defend 
the Kingdom whenever she wanted. On October 7, 
1966, Smt Gandhi visited Kathmandu where she 
stated that India was committed to protect Bhutan.” 
The 1949 Treaty had given power to India to settle 
the issues relating to any external problem of 
Bhutan. 

Thus the relationship between the two went on 
along the lines of close understanding and mutual 
cooperation. In the month of February it was 
reported that since the previous September China 
had violated the boundary of Bhutan several times. 
An urgent letter was despatched by Bhutan to the 
Government of India which mentioned that India 
should send a warning to China against the repeated 
infiltration of Chinese within the territory of 
Bhutan.®° ‘ 

In response to the said request, India made a com- 
plaint to China in regard to violation of Bhutan’s 
territory. China wrote back refuting the charge of 
boundary violation and also denied that she had 
shown any part of Bhutanese territory in her map. 
On September 30 India, protesting against the repea- 
ted Chinese intrusion in Bhutan’s frontier, wrote 
strongly to China for restraining the Chinese graziers 
from entering into Bhutan’s territory. The letter 
also clarified categorically the delineation of the line 
of control between Bhutan and China. 

Replying to this letter, China laid the allegation’ 
that “India is concocting stories alleging China’s 
intrusion into Bhutan.’ China also wrote that the ' 
boundary dispute between China and Bhutan was 
their internal matter and India should not meddle 
into their affairs. The letter also alleged that India 
was still following the policy of the British imperial- 
ists by exercising control over neighbouring countries. 
The letter further mentioned that China had already 
given recognition to Fshutan’s sovereignty and 
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solidarity, and also recognised Bhutan’s free interna- 
tional boundary.® The letter also made it clear that 
in the past, no delineation of boundary control bet- 
ween China and Bhutan existed. Hence, for the first 
time, she had delineated the line of control. 

On an invitation from the Government of India, 
King of Bhutan visited New Delhi where he expres- 
sed feelings showing great affinty with India. He 
said, “Being in Delhi I do not feel as if I am ina 
foreign land but I am feeling as if I am sitting in my 
own house.’ He further said that India is my 
second home.*4 2 

As a matter of fact, Bhutan’s relations with India 
are old, deep and varied. The history of the early 
relations between Bhutan and India is fascinating.” 
The then President of India, Dr Zakir Husain, 

- welcoming the King of Bhutan at a banquet, said 
that the nature of the problems faced by both the 
countries were similar.” Expressing his sense of 
gratitude the King of Bhutan said, ‘‘the hospitality 
that you have shown to me can be felt like one of 
the members of the family’’.?” 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi visited Bhutan 
soon after. In her talk with the King, important 
issues were discussed and views exchanged. This talk 
concentrated on Bhutan’s Second Five Year Plan. 

Welcoming the Prime Minister, Smt Gandhi, Bhu- 
tan’s King said, “This highway is a symbol of friend- 
ship between the two which will give strength to 
our relations. It will prove a proud possession of 
both the nations.” The King of Bhutan was trying 
to introduce slowly into his country a form of 
government which would be something between a 
monarchy and democracy.” Owing to certain rea- 
sons, the system of monarchy is held better than 
any other. It was felt that the country would have 
to keep pace with the changing circumstances. The 
King of Bhutan stated: “If any other changes are 
found necessary we shall make them.’ On January 
22, 1970, the King of Bhutan asserted: “I strongly 
refute any suggestion that my country is becoming 
a province of India.” He also expressed his feelings 
of gratitude to India which gave full assistance for 
the development projects of the nation.” In March 
1971, when the Pakistan army moved to suppress 
the Bangladesh movement, India opened its borders 
to refugees from the area. King Wangchuck pub- 
licly supported the Government of India’s stand that 
a political solution should be found that would 
permit the speedy return of the Bengali refugees to 
East Pakistan.®? The impact of Bangladesh situation 
and the Indo-Soviet treaty directly involved Bhutan 
because of its close political and defence ties with 
India.*4 India extended recognition to the Bangla- 
desh Government on December 6, 1971. Bhutan gave 
recognition the following day. 

It is significant that India and Bhutan have voted 
similarly on issues in the UN General Assembly." 
This clearly shows that the close relationship 
between India and Bhutan is fully operative. 

Conclusion: The State of Bhutan has come into its 
own asa result of the developments of the last two 
decades. There are certain weaknesses in the social 
structure which contribute to the abuse of political 
power. Ninety five percent of the people are illite- 
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rate, they are not adequately effective in the life of 
the nation. 

Certain aspects of the internal life of Bhutan 
would need handling with great care and foresight. 
Buddhism is a pipes possession for the Bhutanese. 
It has moulded their civilisation and shaped their 
national outlook, attitude and aspirations. It helps 
in strengthening the unshakable foundation of the 


. mutual understanding and appreciation between 


Bhutan and India. 

The Bhutanese have felt little attraction towards 
their giant northern neighbour. They are alienated 
from Peking by the way in which the Chinese have 
treated the people of Tibet since 1951. 

India has always helped Bhutan to grow into 
independent nationhood. India has done much to 
Bhutan since its independence. It has helped to 
raise Bhutan’s status and has helped in the process 
of its modernisation, working in its economic, poli- 
tical and social systems. Bhutan’s becoming a 
member of the United Nations on September 21, 
1971 is largely the manifestation of aspirations 
created by rapid development. It would be a solid 
contribution to peace and security if Bhutan conti- 
nued to maintain its present position of special 
relationship with India without compromising its 
independence, sovereignty and national identity. 
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The 
Rightists 
and 


Soviet 
Wheat 


TAPAN DAS 


VER since the offer of two- 

million tonnes of foodgrains 
as loan by the Soviet Union to 
India to ease out the critical food 
situation in the country, a raging 
campaign is being conducted 
through the organs of the mono- 
` poly industrial houses and other 
few ` rambunctious language 
dailies to deride the significance 
of this friendly gesture. 

These mealy-mouthed spokes- 
men in their understandable 
anxiety to run down the offer 
as politically motivated on the 
eve of Mr Brezhnev’s visit to 
India in the second half 
of November, have been inven- 
ting new methods day after day 
with malicious glee. The highlight- 
ing features of the deal concluded 
in this regard on October 12 
between the delegation led by 
Sri P. N. Dhar and the Soviet 
officials are being almost wholly 
ignored so as to keep the Indian 
public in the dark about the 
striking dissimilarity between the 
earlier PL-480 food deals and the 
present one. 
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One of these scribes posing to 

be ultra-Leftist but found very 
much in the company of the 
American circuit at the Capital 
filed a despateh in an English 
daily in the South that the Soviet 
wheat offer is going to harm 
India’s interests. 
_ This campaign has however 
its origin not only in the ideology 
of the anti-Soviet forces but also 
in the policies of anti-Indira 
Gandhi forces and apologists of 
America. These 
may be recalled were campaigning 
against the policy of wheat trade 
take-over and sucessfully scuttled 
the rice trade take-over plan 
prior to the Soviet offer. 

While the pressure for the 
Government’s surrender to 
Washington was mounted, the 
monopoly press unabashedly 
upheld the American plea that 
New Delhi would not only have 
to pay more price for the import- 
ed wheat but also unreservedly 
accept other terms of shipments, 
etc. in view of the meagre 
availability of foodgrains in the 
US market due to the alleged 
cornering of the entire surplus 
foodstocks by the USSR. The 
fury of this concerted campaign 
was so appalling that the speeches 
of informed persons like the 
West Bengal Chief Minister, Sri 
Siddhartha Shanker Ray, too 
were not free from carrying 
preceptible manifestation of the 


pleas made by the interested 
quarters. 
The announcement of the 


Soviet food loan came amidst 
the cacophony of the monoply 
press and the arrivals of Soviet 
wheat to the Indian ports even 
before the finalisation of the 
terms and conditions of the deal 
have imperatively changed the 
method of propaganda. Trifling 
messages from the readers had 
started getting prominently dis- 
played with eye-catching headlines 
by the learned fat-salaried editors 
of the monopoly press, whose 
sense of proportions invariably 
border on the interests of their 
paymasters. (See letter to the 
Editor, Statesman, October 5, 
1973). It is now being pleaded 
that nothing noble should any 
Indian try to guess in the Soviet 
supply as it is allegedly delivered 
from the stocks obtained from 


America at a lower price: by 
Moscow earlier. (See Editorial, 
Statesman, September 30, 1973). 

A Bengali daily from Calcutta, 
Jugantar, boasting of its largest 
circulation — as if to frustrate 
the Tata organ’s effort to remain 
unrivalled in its inventive powers 
—did not lag behind and came 
out with an editorial titled, 
“American Wheat via Russia” 
on October 2. It was replete with 


'. “discoveries” not much different 
elements, it - 


from that of the Statesman except 
that it went a step further by 
fegning ignorance of why India 
waited so long if she was mentally 
prepared to accept the American 
wheat and what wasthe need to 
take it via USSR instead of 
directly receiving under PL~480. 
Then the unnerving statement 
came from the US Agricultural 
Secretary, Mr Earl K. Butz on 
October 7. The statement while 
for obvious reasons was played 
down in the Indian press, accord- 
ing to the International Herald 
Tribune dated October 8, 1973, 
said unambiguously that the two 
million tonnes of wheat that 
Russia had agreed to loan India 
“will be their own wheat since 
they have just harvested a record 
large grain crop of their own”. 
Some Canadian or Australian 
wheat may also be added, Mr 
Butz disclosed. The Union Food 
Minister also stated on Novem- 
ber 2 that the quantity of 
Canadian and Australian wheat 
out of the total would be no 
more than 9.5 lakh tonnes. 
India’s benefit from this offer 
in terms of foreign exchange is 
immense. The actual gains in 
strict economic terms are that this 
two million tonnes of foodgrains ' 
worth 400 million dollars is 


repayable in kind between 
1976 and 1980. It would 
be no exaggeration to say 


that this offer is worth a loan of 
800 million dollars involving no 
foreign exchange and without 
any interest in view of the fact 
that it has enabled the Govern- 
ment to have not only foodstocks 
worth 400 million dollars but 
also to have the same amount to 
be used for other urgent needs. 

The Soviet offer to bear half 
of the freight charges to bring 
the foodgrains to Indian ports is 
another added advantage. This 
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is to be seen against the back- 
ground of the heavy freight 
charges paid in dollars for the 
US food imports under PL-480 
agreements. : 

No fair account is therefore 
given in the monopoly press as it 
would nullify the propaganda 
carried on by it for so long. Little 
did they bother for objectivity 
when they tirelessly campaigned 
for going in for PL-480. The 
offer, characteristic of the Soviet 
friendship with India and other 
developing countries is being 
pooh-poohed in concert with the 
Western press. 

It may be noted that there has 
been a remarkable harmony bet- 
ween the Western and Indian 
monopoly press in tarring the 
Soviet Union with the same 
brush ever since Moscow made 
a cash purchase of foodgrains 
worth one billion dollars in. the 
American and Canadian markets. 
This occasion was then utilised 
to decry the Soviet agricultural 
system which was allegedly 
responsible for the farm disaster. 
Both the Indian and American 
monopoly press have since kept 
up the propaganda offensive at 
its peak against the Soviet Union 
for creating inflationary tenden- 
cies in the US market by its 
huge purchase. 

No notice is however taken of 
the reports appearing even in 
some Western press to the effect 
that in 1972 the USSR accounted 
for no more than 13 per cent of 
the US wheat exports, 13 per 
cent of the corn exports and 
3 per cent of Soyabean exports. 
As against this, Japan doubled 
her purchase from the US this 
year and American sales to the 
Common Market countries went 
up by almost 50 per cent. (Daily 


World, August 18, 1973, Inter- 


national Herald Tribune, August 
25-26, 1973) 

The massive sales of foodgrains 
to’ the USSR, according to a 
group of American economists, 
had to some extent helped to 
arrest the fast declining value of 
‘ the dollar. These experts are 
of the view that the less the US 
exports, the weaker grows the 
dollar and the American imports 
begin costing more. (See Inter- 
national Herald Tribune, August 
25-26, 1973.) The monopolists 
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in America conveniently ignore 
this fact and cry hoarse about 
exports to the USSR. The Soviet 
purchases were also attributed to 
the so' called farm disaster to the 
socialist world by these elements. 

In this context one may how- 
ever refer to a report in the 
monthly, Northern Neighbours. 
The magazine published from 
Canada in its January 1973 issue 
stated that the Soviet imports 
were necessitated mainly by a 
triple weather blow to a vast 
region of that country. “Snow 
melted off their winter wheat 
which was then destroyed by 
frost; then came the worst 
drought unknown in 100 years; 
finally, heavy rains and early 
snowfalls badly hampered harves- 
ting’’, the paper reported. More- 
over, a substantial quantity of 
the imported foodgrains was 
coarse meant for feedstock and 
also to ensure the fulfilment of 
the USSR’s commitment to Cuba 
and other countries of Europe. 
The Soviet supplies to these 


countries are estimated to be- 


around 200 million bushels of 
wheat annually. 

Itis also a fact that despite 
the so-called farm disaster the 
Soviet Union’s share in the world 
foodgrain production (1203.0 
million tonnes) in 1970 was as 
much as 186.8 million tonnes as 
against 187.5 million tonnes of 
the USA. Even in 1972, when 
drought had severely affected its 
agriculture, the Soviet Union 
produced 170 million tonnes of 
foodgrains as against 160 million 
tonnes of USA. In 1971, Soviet 
foodgrains production touched 
181 million tonnes. While the 
Soviet wheat production was 99.7 
million tonnes as against 
America’s 37.5 million tonnes in 
1970, the USSR ranked first in 
the world production of barley, 
sugar-beat, sun-flower, potato 
and raw cotton. 

. Small wonder that the anti- 
Soviet forces feign ignorance of 
these facts which are recognised 
by international agencies. For 
these facts would only expose 
their canard against the Soviet 
wheat loan. Their campaign is 
that India has committed a 
blunder by accepting the Soviet 
hand of friendship and should 
have gone in for PL-480 imports. 


In the present context it would 
also be interesting to refer to the 
situation prevailing in Bangladesh 
ever since the country’s libera- 
tion. As there are interested 
circles in America and India 
which blame the USSR for ram- 
pant inflation, foodgrain shortage 
in the international market, etc, 
in Bengladesh too parties claim- 
ing to be ultra-Left of different 
hues led by Maulana Bhasani 
continue to espouse the cause of 
black-marketeers, smugglers and 
hoarders hurl accusations against 
this country for being responsible 
for the food shortage there. 

Responsible political parties 
and its leaders have however 
come forward to educate the 
public and called the bluff of the 
interested elements decisively. 
Addressing a mammoth gathering 
organised by the NAP (Muzaffar) 
in Dacca, Begum  Motia 
Chowdhury once put her audience 
in a quandary by asking if 
anybody could possibly tell her 
the reason for the rise in the 
price of beef in Bangladesh. The 
price of beef doubled within six 
months after liberation despite 
the fact there was no possibility 
of beef being smuggled into 
India as the Hindu-dominated 
population of the neighbouring 
Indian States do not eat beef. The 
audience was naturally nonpluss- 
ed and maintained an uneasy 
calm for not being able to provide 
an answer to their leader’s 
apparently simple question. 
Begum Chowdhury came out with 
a penetrating analysis of how 
artificial food scarcity was created. 
and India was slandered to hide 
the mischiefs of the anti-social 
elements. She pinned down her 
crticism on the hoarders, black- 
marketeers, smugglers, corrupt 
officials, a section of the press, a 
section of police and other 
interested political elements as 
main culprits responsible for 
creating artificial shortage of 
essential commodities not only 
in Bangladesh but in other 
countries too. As she concluded 
her speech, the audience broke 
into a stormy applause and raise 
slogans of resolve to free their 
land from the anti-social 
elements. 

The politics behind food is an 
eye-opener for every patriot. 
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UGC 


Analysing 
Examination 
Reforms 


ARUN SELI 


N certain sections of the 

press, the University Grants 
Commission’s efforts at bringing 
about examination reforms in 
the Indian Universities has been 
criticised for one reason or 
another. While some of the 
academicians have raised their 
doubts about the practicability 
and feasibility of the scheme, 
others have been wondering 
whether the scheme will be yet 
another one to be dropped by the 
Union Education Ministry, after 
incurring so much of expenditure 
of time, labour and resources on 
the formulation of the scheme 
itself. i 

While some misgivings about 
the scheme is understandable, it 
would be worthwhile examining 
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the pros and cons of the scheme 
as proposed by the UGC, keeping 
in view the present examination 
system in the country. 

In its plan of action, the UGC 
has suggested the scrapping of 
the present examination system 
and its replacement by a better, 
well-designed and uniform 
pattern in the Indian Universities. 
On an experimental basis, this 
new pattern is proposed to be 
introduced in twelve Universities 
from the next academic session. 

Elaborating on the scheme, 
the UGC has pointed to the fact 
that in the present examination 
set-up in the country, the 
evaluation of a student’s calibre 
does not always give a clear 
picture of his capability. It has 
been further pointed out that the 
external examinations tend to 
make the student stick to selective 
study and cramming because the 
examination papers are ‘more 
likely to have sets of stereotyped 
and general questions. 

The UGC has also pointed 
out that the present system of 
evaluating answer sheets is very 
faulty and the marking of scripts 
even at the best public examina- 
tions can be described as 
superficial. Thus, marks obtained 
by the student are not always a 
reliable measure of testing the 
student’s performance over the 


year. 

In fact, the UGC had been 
striving for examination reforms 
for quite some time, through the 
various committees and commis- 
sions set by it over the past many 
years. The plan of action for 
examination reforms is the out- 
come of almost seven years of 
hard work on the subject and is 
mainly based on the recommen- 
dations of the Education 
Commission (1964-66), the 
Committee of Examinations of 
the Central Advisory Board of 
Education and the various 
international conferences sponsor- 
ed by the UGC on this subject. 

On the basis of the report of 
the Education Commission (1964- 
66) it has been suggested that the 
soundest educational procedure 
would be to allow the teachers of 
the various courses to evaluate the 
performance of their students in 
accordance with the objectives 
they had set before themselves. 


‘make 


In other words, this means that 
more stress should be ‘laid on 
internal assessment of the student 
instead of depending on the 
credibility. of externa] examina- 
tions. In fact, this system is not 
unknown in the educational set- 
up in the country. It is being 
practised in the Indian Institutes 
of Technology and also in some 
of the Agriculture Universities of 
the country. 

There are several factors 
responsible for the delay in the 
formulations of the examination 
reforms, One of the basic factors 
is that—and which is expected 
to be acause for the slow im- 
plementation of the examination 
reforms—is the fact that a large 
chunk of the University teachers 
and administrators are not. fully 
conscious of the “subjectivity, 
unreliability and lack of validity” 
of the examinations, as conducted 
today. Moreover, an alternative 
system for evaluation has not yet 
fully elaborated to them so 


ar. 

Many of the teachers suffer 
from an inertia which goes 
against any change. They 
expound the very idea of internal 
assessment jn a manner as to 
it look like a _ banefit 
practice, without realising that 
the present system undermines 
the basic concept of educational 
objective. 

Opposition from certain vested 
interests has also been an 
important factor militating against 
reforms in the examination 
system. All those who are 
benifitted by the present examina- 
tion system, including those who 
are paid for the invigilation work 
undertaken, have, for obvious 
reasons always been impeding 
the moves for examination 
reforms. 

Perhaps the most important 
factor for the delay has been an 
impression among the majorty io 
the academic community that the 
abolition of the system of external 
examinations will witness a 
devaluation of the degrees, and 
this would create problems for 
themselves for the rest of their 
life. But, the reforms, as suggested 
by the UGC, stipulate that the 
standard of every institution 
should ultimately be governed by 
the standard of education 
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imparted by it. Every institution 
or college in that case will have 
to maintain and defend its own 
standard. 

The implementation of the 
examination reforms will also 
lead to delinking various courses 
from each other and this will, in 
turn, ensure that a student who 
fails to attain a particular grade 
in one subject does not suffer on 
the whole. The delinking of- 
courses, will, in effect enable 
movement of students, if 
necessary, from one institution 
to another and from one type of 
study to another. 

The ‘proposal of the UGC to 
set up Question Banks will ensure 
a uniform standard of teaching in 
all the educational institutions of 
the country. While advocating 
the idea of Question Banks, the 
UGC has pointed to the fact that 
a student must know the man- 
ner in which he is going to be 
examined and the type of ques- 
tions that could te asked'in the 
examination. In fact, the Banks 
will consist of a large list of 
questions prepared by renowned 
academicians on the same subject 
and would be spread equally 
throughout the syllabus. 

In the absence of such Banks, 
the current examination system 
tends to cause a lot of anxiety to 
a student taking a particular exa- 
mination and this leads him to 
write his answers under abnormal 
conditions. 

In the present examination set- 
up, the very method of paper- 
setting is falicious. According to 
the present system, a Board of 
paper setters is set up on the eve 
of the examinations to formulate 
the question papers. On many 
occasions, not all the members of 
the Board undertake teaching in 
the subject. With the time allot- 
ted to them for setting the papers 
being very insufficient, the papers, 
at times, tend to be faulty. These 
defects mainly arise from the 
» fact that the questions are not 

always set with due care and 
thought and are often poorly 
designed. On many occasions, 
` this leads to unrest among the 
examinees, who sometimes resort 
to walk-outs and tearing of ans- 
wer papers. 
The Question Banks, it is ex- 
pected will ensure that the paper 
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contains questions of equal merit, 
spread throughout the syllabus. 
They will also ensure that the 
question set can be answered by 
the examinees within the time 
alloted to them. 

Another plus factor, which 
goes infavour of the formation 
of such Banks is that it will en- 
sure the full participation of the 
academic community in the en- 
tire examination process, At pre- 
sent only a small section of the 
teaching staff is involved, and 
this leads to lack of interest 
among the majority of the teac- 
hers who are in no way connected 
with the setting of the question 
papers. 

According to the operational 
part of the scheme, which has 
already been prepared by the 
UGC, the examining body will 
appoint a board, consisting of 
high-level experts, to prepare a 
“Question Bank” for a particular 
subject. The board will function 
throughout the year and will re- 
place the board of paper setters. 
The board will examine in detail 
the syllabus and the duration of 
the question papers, Thereafter it 
will decide the number of ques- 
tions to be answered by the exa- 
minees, keeping in view the time 
to be alloted for answering them. 

On this basis, the prescribed 
syllabus will be divided iato a 
number of units. Thus, if five 
questions are to be answered, the 
syllabus will be divided into five 
units. After this, the teachers 
teaching the particular subject 
will be informed of the number of 
units and will be invited to send 
questions which they feel should 
be entered into the Bank. For all 
the question that they send, they 
will be required to send model 
answers also. For the questions 
which are selected for inclusion 
in the Bank, the teachers will be 
paid an honorarium. 

According to the scheme, the 
Banks will be revised every year 
on the basis of the comments and 
recommendations of the teachers 
of the concerned subjects. In 
accordance with their recommen- 
dations, some of the questions 
will be dropped, a few will be 
modified and also there would be 
addition of new questions. 

The examination reforms, as 
suggested by the UGC are on the 





face of it, a very ambitious; and 
if applied, they can definitely 
help in removing many a bottle- 
neck created as a result of the 
different examination methods in 
the different universities, A uni- 
form examination pattern in all 
the Universities will not only en- 
sure an equal standard of teaching 
in the various universities, but 
will also provide equal job opp- 
ortunities for everyone, 

Moreover, with the Education 
Ministry proposing to overhaul 
the entire educational set-up all 
over the country, that is, the 
10-2-3 system, these examination 
reforms, if brought about simul- 
taneously will definitely be very 
timely. According to the new 
formula, there will be ten years 
for getting the high school degree 
and after that a student will be ex- 
pected to devote two years to get 
a proficiency certificate in a voca- 
tional subject and only then will 
he be eligible to get admission 
for a three-year graduate course. 

However, it is agreed that there 
are aspects of the plan which 
tend to raise certain doubts about 
its success and efficiency. But, 
would it not be a grave injustice 
on the part of the Indian acade- 
mic community to veto the exa- 
mination reforms, outright and 
brand it as being against the edu- 
cational interests of the country? 
Would it be fair to raise so much 
of hue and cry about the scheme 
even before it has been launched? 
Only an year after the start of 
tbe next academic year begins, 
will it be possible to assess the 
whole plan. 
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MENACE OF MULTINATIONALS (Continued from page 10) 


The multinational corporations 
evade several national regulations 
imposed on them by their host 
countries. Itis recognised that 
these giant corporations have 
been constantly endangering the 
stability of the world monetary 
system through their speculative 
movement of fands disguised as 
inter-company transactions. Be- 
sides, they also utilise the Trans- 
fer Pricing System in an effort 
to transfer profits from the high- 
tax country to a low-tax country 
or from one country to another 
which does not impose any price 
regulations. In fact, lately, the 
multinational corporations orig- 
nating from the United States 
have been accused of having con- 
spired with the US Administration 
and engineering the revaluation 
of the Japanese and a number of 
European currencies, through the 
trans-movement of their funds. 

The leviathans of the capita- 
list world can be classified into 
three groups—national compa- 
nies with foreign assets or trans- 
national monopolies; multina- 
tional corporations which are 
international not only in respect 
of their operations but also in 
respect of capital and control; 
and lastly joint ventures which 
are the combination of pro- 
duction and research between 
monopoly groups. 

While export and internation- 
alisation of capital are the major 
economic tools of the inter- 
nationalisation of production, 
the giant units of the developed 
capitalist countries besides pro- 
viding direct investment—the 
share of which in the aggregate 
export of private capital from 
the main capitalist countries is 
now 75 per cent as against 10 
per cent on the eve of World 

ar I—make useof long-term 
loans in the countries where they 
are investing, enabling them to 
expand their foreign production 
capacities. 

The international monopolies 
which are basically profit-oriented 
with the branching of their pro- 
duction and capital into several 
countries command a greater 
scope of manoeuvrability on an 
international scale. They are also 
held responsible for international- 


bie 


ising exploitation as a result of 
which constant pressure is brought 


_to bear on the labour market both 


at home and abroad. This con- 
fronts the labour movement in 
many countries with new tasks 
calling for new methods of 
economic and political struggle 
and greater national and inter- 
national unity of the working 
class. The labour movement 
has also been responding to the 
pressure of the multinational 
monopolies by developing inter- 
national forms of class struggle. 
According to one estimate, the 
annual output of foreign subsi- 
diaries and enterprises with 
foreign capital by 1970 totalled 
to 300,000 million dollars. After 
deducting the cost of raw mete- 
trials and unfinished output, this 
accounted for about seven per 
cent of the capitalist world’s 


' gross product. Since the beginn- 


ing of the fifties, the volume of 
such ‘international’ output has 
been increasing at an annual 
average rate of 10 per cent, or 
double that of ‘the GNP. and 40 
per cent ahead of exports from 
the capitalist countries. American 
firms account for two-thirds or 
about 200,000 million .dollars, 
and West-European firms for the 
remaining one-third or 100,000 
million dollars of the aggregate 
international output. 

In this context it may be noted 
that of the trans-nationals with 
assets in ten or more countries, 
forty-two West-European com- 
panies are full owners of all their 
foreign subsidiaries. Fifty-eight 
such companies exist in the 
United States alone. 

The American subsidiaries in 
Great Britain draw on local 
resources for funding almost half 
their investment there. As the 
US trans-nationals advanced from 
participation in or control of 
European enterprises to full 
ownership, the US imperialism 
gained the lever for greater 
influence over many aspects of 
both the economic and political 
life of Western Europe. In a 
sense, While America challenges 
Europe in Europe, the Europeans 
challenge America elsewhere in 
the world as a result of European 
corporations expanding their total 


production. 

Considering the pace of proli- 
feration of multinational corpo- ` 
rations and their irate activities, 
the United Nations lately prepar- 
ed a report, the major recommend- 
ations of which related to the 


` reconciliation of national policies 


in the field of company taxation 
with the question of the incen- 
tives offered to foreign investors. 
It is conceded that differences in 
regard to the types of economic 
system as well as the accepted 
patterns of economic development 
will pose difficulties in the way 
of protecting national polices. 
However, impressing upon the 
countries to follow a course of 
harmonisation, the UN Report 
reflects the view that the high-tax 
countries should agree to lower 
their taxes, when defining the 

corporate tax policies. í 

The Report also recommends 
that the multinational corpora- 
tions should be registered with 
an internationa] organisation 
under the auspices of the United 
Nations. The registeration will 
only be subject to the fulfilment 
of certain qualifying criteria like 
proving the multinationality of 
ownership and management and 
readiness to accept certain obli- 
gations such as minimum disclo- 
sures and periodic reporting. 

As a result of this, it is signifi- 
cant to note, those multinationals 
which are both politically and 
economically strong enough in 
themselves would not find it 
difficult to even manipulate at 
the highest levelin the working 
of any international organisation. 
Besides, even in the best of cir- 
cumstances, the disclasure obli- 
gations that may. be imposed on 
tbe multinationals are unlikely to 
yield clear evidence of such 
abuses as transfer pricing or 
speculative movements of funds. 
Since these corporations will 
directly be dealt with by the 
UN body the danger is likely to 
persist for the developing coun- 
tries which have been figbtiag 
for economic independence from 
neo-colonialist grip, may have to 
face the ouslaugbt of these giant 
units. The targic example of 
Chile provides a warning for all 
developing countries. 
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FIFTH PLAN APPROACH TO INFLATION (Continued from page 39) 


hanged him to death long back. But the friends of 
inflation in the highest circles have not been few 
ever since the Second Plan madea friendly gesture 
towards him. They have, in fact, made’ him lie 
very comfortably on the bed prepared by .develop- 
ment. What is now worrying the planners is the 
role of camel played by this old good friend in 
recent times. Though the danger of his immediate- 
ly driving out the darvish is not there, he now seems 
to be openly mocking at his own creators. He 
ought to be, therefore, cut to size. But will 
Inflation oblige his creators? For he may not agree 
with all the charges made against him. 

Inflation, accuses the Approach, accentuates 
inequality. But can it not be said that it is 
inequality which by placing effective power in the 
hands of the few makes it possible for them to use 

this ‘Invisible Hand’ in furthering inequality? Does 
the process not run from inequality to inflation? 

The Approach charges that inflation pushes 
resources into socially wasteful consumption and 
enlivens speculation. Can it not be said with greater 
validity that it is the existence of the socially un- 
productive classes and speculators who first prepare 
the bed for the birth and growth of inflation? 

Nehru once, in a fit of anger, advised the country 


to hang the blackmarketeers. But blackmarketeers 
are just a symbol of a much bigger class—the 
exploiting class. Who constitute this class? And 
where are they and how many? Economists have 
spent alot of time on discovering the poor—who 
after all are very conspicuous and inoccuous. They 
ought to spend some time in discovering the murky 
world of economic and political link-ups which 
continuously hatch the forces of inflation. 

The discussion often gets bogged down in a futile 
controversy over private versus public sector. The 
former is said to be efficient, the latter, inefficient. 
This is not true. The profiteering efficiency of the 
former is matched by the clerical efficiency of the 
latter—the highett product of the latter’s ingenuity 
and resourcefulness being various reports and plans 
themselves. So far as corruption is concerned, it is 
a long spectrum in which public merges into private 
and private into public. 

Inflation, after all, is a poor fellow, a disembodied 
ghost, a scapegoat—a God if you like to call him 
that way—to which the embodied souls try to 
transfer their own sins as they very often do by 
taking a dip into the holy Ganges. He deserves 
acquittal—the culprits are elsewhere living and 
kicking. But who will catch them? 


_——_———_-_-_-_—_—_—————— a a 


REACTION FEASTS WHILE SOCIALISTS SLEEP 


(Continued from page 7) 


is as guilty of crime as the actual 
doer of it. 

So are we sleeping socialists 
guilty—through our inaction— 


be clear—it is clear—that these 
gentlemen are as ‘‘socialist” as 
Nelson Rockefeller or Dick 
Nixon. In that case what is the 
Left waiting for? Why, doesn’t 
it protest? Cowardice? Oh no, 
certainly not. Tactics. 


The upsurge of strikes and 
protests should have shown that 
it is Reaction that is shaky, that 
is the paper tiger. But many 
socialists persist in believing that 
the tiger is real, and refrain from 
attacking it. This is bourgeous 
defeatism. 

Even worse, many Leftists—if 
one can call such spineless people 
that—not merely refrain from 
attacking reactionary leaders but 
even act as ‘their accomplices, 
- their lap-dogs. Thus do trade 
unionists implore workers to 
cease troubling the peace of 
mind of the capitalist. For has 
not the Honourable Minister, no 
less, told him that the strike 
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- would not be in the “national 


interest”? Of course, itis very 
much in the “national interest?” 
to exploit the workers. 

Thus do parliamentarians and 
orators of the Left act as PR- 
boys for certain reactionary 
leaders. “By praising him now 
we will get him to go our way” 
And against his! Brilliant indeed 
are the minds of those who 
dream up such tactics, but it is 
the brilliance of fantasy, of in- 
sainity, not of logic and reason. 

Or, could it be, perhaps, that 
bourgeois values have lodged 
themselves into even the ruddy 
hearts of the “committed”? That 
they, are really, far too ‘“‘mature’’ 
for infantile” acts like protests 
and revolutionary action?. That 
they must, see that socialism 
comes in an ‘forderly’” way— 
that is, without hurting the vested 
interests—that is, without making 
any real changes in conditions. 

An accomplice or a bystander 
who refuses to intervene even 
when he has the power to do so, 


of the crimes of the reactionaries. 
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HARYANA’S 
Record Progress in 
ELECTRIFICATION 


MAIN ACHIEVEMENTS AT A GLANCE 


VILLAGES ELECTRIFIED: 100 per cent village electrification 
completed in November 1970. 
Haryana is the only State in India 
- with this creditable achievement 
so far. 


HSEB-HSEB 


POWER-RUN TUBEWELLS: ' More than 300 per cent increase in 
5 years. Number increases from 
29,000 to 1,21,000. 

Agriculture in Haryana claims the 
highest percentage of electricity 
load in the country. It is 45 per 
cent of the total connected power 
load in the State. 


CONSUMPTION OF Goes up by 165 per cent in 5 years 
ELECTRICITY:° from 2.03 million units to 6.38 
million units a day. 


+ “ (REVENUE: Revenue of the HSEB Is up by 
; 226 per cent. 
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\ Ø Haryana State Electricity Board 
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How India gave ‘the world one of its most useful 


it Is India that gave man 

~ the Ingenious method of 
counting all numbers by ten 
symbols and freed him from 
the bondage of counting on 
his fingers. 


Among these symbols the 
most modest, yet the most 
valuable of India’s subtle 
gifts to mankind was the 
zero. 


Derived from the square 
shape of the Yagnakunda 
used in worship, each of 
these symbols was given a 
value of position as well as 
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an absolute value. 


These numbers- were In 
common use İn Indla In 
Ashoka's time (273-232 
B.C.). It was to be a 
thousand years later that 
Muhammad Ibn Musa 
al-Khawarazmi introduced 
them to Baghdad, from 
where they found thelr way 
to Europe. 


Lending mathematical 
computations ease and 
simplicity, these symbols 
made possible the 
calculation of what before 
was incalculable. 


Over the ages man's 
methods of solving 
mathematical problems 
have been growing to moét 
his complex needs, Today , 





ar 


Ingenious devices enable 
him to make Intricate 
calculations in billionths of 
a second. Making it possible 
for him to attack problems ` 
in ways never possible 
before. 


With computers. 


We are proud that IBM 
introduced the , 
manufacturing of computers 
and other data processing 
equipment In India, which 
are helping the nation meet 
the challenge of bullding a 
new tomorrow. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 





ie an interview to Patriof and 
Link this week, Smt Indira 
Gandhi has said that life cannot 
be divided into stages because 
“one takes some steps forward 
and then sometimes one gets 
stuck”. She has claimed that 
on the whole the nation’s progress 
has been ‘‘quite consistent”. She 
admits there have been “bad 
patches”, but the people have 
not allowed themselves to be 
defeated, rather they ‘have 
faced the challenges and ultim- 
ately emerged stronger”. 

There is little doubt the people 
have been facing challenges, but 
there is less doubt that the 
Government has “‘got stuck”, to 
quote Smt Gandhi’s own. words. 
This realisation has its implica- 
tions, its compulsions, which the 
Prime Minister has not spelt out. 

Three’ years ago, the nation 
under her leadership looked up, 
the slough of despond had gone, 
and in its place had come a 
sense of self-confidence, of 
expectations of great deeds to be 
achieved, and there were pos- 
sibilities of such expectations 
being fulfilled. Her phenomenal 
achievement in ` unseating the 
entrenched Right in the leader- 
ship that the Syndicate had 
come to represent, brought 
magnificent response from the 
common humanity, as could be 
seen in her sweeping electoral 
victory in the mid-term poll for 
the Lok Sabha early in 1971. 
This was further reinforced when 
the nation’ discovered its strength 
in actively helping in the libera- 
tion of Bangladesh, bearing all 
the consequent hardships with 
courage and fortitude. Out of 
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Getting Stuck 


this ordeal, the people proved 
their mettle, and once again they 
signified their readiness to go 
forward by the massive electoral 
support they extended to Smt 
Gandhi last year with her plat- 
form of Garibi Hatao. 

Since then, there is little sign 
about the Government knowing 
how to go forward. There has 
been a lot of talk, but little 
tangible results in terms of either 
building the infrastructure for a 
better social order or of bringing 
immediate relief to the common 
man. The Prime Minister in her 
eve-of-the-session talk to the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, 
stressed the need of meeting the 
challenge of the economic crisis 
on a war footing. . Little however 
has come out of the big words. 
Smt Gandhi has commended 
consumer resistance to meet the 
rising prices of essential commod- 
ities; at the same time her Govern- 
ment has been actively eroding 
that very resistance by sanctioning 
higher procurement price for 
foodgrains in a season of bumper 
harvest. 

Nobody would dispute that 
the times are hard. There 
have been developments, both 
national and international, which 
have created serious difficulties 
for the Government. But to take 
refuge behind these and not tak- 
ing into account what could have 
been actually done from New Delhi 
itself is, to say the least, not a very 
honest way of looking at things. 
The days of clap-trap propaganda 
are gone, as Smt Gandhi herself 
must have realised after the rather 
ludicrous figure she cut by being 
ill-advised to take the ride on 


the buggy as a means of saving 


petrol. It is good that this hag 
not been repeated, but it is 
equally important that the 


Government seriously applies its 
mind to work out a determined 
programme of action. 


The Prime Minister and her 
colleagues have often been talk- 


- ing about the harm done to the 


national economy by strikes and 
bundhs. Very few will deny that 
in a situation of total national 
mobilisation, such mass actions 
which hit even an hour’s prod- 
uction would not evoke popular 
support. In times of national 
emergency, the masses respond 
spontaneously to the nation’s 
cause and stay away from any 
action which could even indirect- 
ly hit the national interest. The 
mass response during the war- 
time in 1962, 1965 and again in 
1971 bear this out. 


What is evident today is the . 
growing incapacity of the Gov- 
ernment to command such nation- 
wide mobilisation. Even inside 
the ruling Congress party, the 
signs of unrest are evident. 

Why is it that Smt Gandhi 
and her party which could get 
unquestioned support only a 
year ago have had to face today a 
situation of mass unrest born of 
disenchantment with the leader- 
ship? It is not that the people do 
not listen to, or that they have 
become unreasonable. Nor is it 
always the case of the Right 
Opposition exploiting the situa- 
tion. Rather, it is within her 
own party that one can see the 
emergence of a clearly discernible 
Right wing. To quote two 
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Instances In less than a week, the 
speech that Sri A.P. Sharma 


made in the debate on high. 
prices on the opening day of the. 


Lok Sabha session could have 
been delivered by Sri S.K. Patil, 
while in Calcutta, a section of 
the trade union bosses challeng- 
ing the Pradesh INTUC has been 
openly campaigning against the 
Congress-CPI joint campaign, 
and the leaders of this section, 
even after declaring a war against 
the youth wing of the Congress, 
are not denied the Chief Minis- 
ter’s tacit acquiescence, if not 
support. 

However, the emergence of 
such Right-wing trends only 
brings out the contours of new 
demarcations that have been 
emerging inside the Congress. 
These are only the minority ele- 
ments, while the overwhelming 
majority inside the Congress 
expect the Government to imple- 
ment its radical pledges. They 
retain their confidence in Smt 
Gandhi, although there are signs 
that the euphoria that surrounded 
her presence last-year has, to a 
large measure, been dimmed. 

This is largely because the very 
fibre of the Congress is in danger 
of: being corroded. There have 
been cases of corruption in the 
Congress in the best of times, for, 
a-party of such sprawling magni- 
tude canihardly be expected to 
be totally free from undesirable 
elements. What has however 
made things serious is-the large- 
scale incursion -of corruption even 


+ 


at high places. The Ministers 
engaged in fund drive are more 
vulnerable today than they were 
two years ago, because Big 
Money has entered their parlour 
as a respectable client demanding 
its quid pro quo. The plea that is 
made is that election campaigns 
are expensive, and someone 
would have to raise funds an 

bear the odium. : 

Once this Money Game is per- 
mitted, there is no limit ta which 
it can be carried. The very 
active leader of a Pradesh Con- 
gress body carrying the label of 
radicalism on his Khadi jacket, 
has distinguished himself as a 
fund raiser in the company of the 
affluent in oneof the. leading 
cities of the country. For him, the 
sky seems to be the limit—lakhs 
of rupees, if not crores, are being 
raised by him from sources which 
should, in any healthy society, be 
put down by the arms of law. 
And all this is done in.the name 
of raising money to fight the 
Congress electoral battles. in 
UP and Orissa. 

The Opposition, expectedly, 
takes advantage of such. aberr- 
ations, although its. own record, 
particularly of the.Right, is no less 
unsavoury in the.link-up with 
the Money Bags. The point to 
note is that the Congress: cannot 
expect tocommand the authority 
to deal firmly.with black market 
when it permits high-lével cor- 
ruption to compromise its own 
standing. . 

In politics, one.is sometimes 
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told that moral standards can 
hardly be-applied;.whatever may 
be the pretensions, . ends are 
supposed to justify the: means. 
But the. difficulty, in.zhandling’ the 
Big Black Money is that one 
often becomes its prisoner. To 
be financed by it and at the same 
time to talk about combatting 
the vested interests make little 
sense. 

If the Government is today un- 
able to catch the blackmarketeer, 
and lets him play havoc with 
the common man’s needs, it iš 
largely because an important 
section of it and also of the Con- 
gress are involved in the shady 
deals. of. the. undérworld of. the 
Black Money.. With suchisinews 
of. war, one cannot-fight: the.battle 
for radical social advance. 

There are many - formidable 
difficulties in the way of economic 
growth combined with. social: just- 
ice. These will not:be overlooked 
by-the masses;, once- they, regain 
the confidence. in the Govern- 
ment’s credibility, for a: deter- 
mined struggle against-the vested 
interests—the confidence: which 
was:spontaneously generated on 
the very morrow: of Smt:Gandhi’s 
fight againstithe Syndicate. . 

The.battle is. certainly. not yet 
lost, though it: has»-been made 
more difficult by- the last. one 
year’s. complacence> ini which 
corruption.:has crept im» There is 
still time.for the: Prime Minister 
to act, and. clean her’ own‘party 
of: corruption. That: alone: will 
make.it.an effective: instrument 
for.the: struggle against the vested 
interests. ' 

There. isno. reasor for Smt 
Indira Gandhi and her: Govern- 
ment to “get stuck?. She -can go 
forward, once: she plucks‘up the 
courage.to.fight this:menace which 
looms. large. before: the- entire 
country. She has- power: today; 
and if she dedicates herself: to 
this.task, she.will earn : what- she 
has yet to. gain—the.stamp to 
greatness. 

This:week.when Smt Gandhi 
celebrates. her birthday: on 
November 19, .she: will have to 
pone over. this. choice: before 

er... Getting . stuck, can.‘lead_to 
sliding back.. 

- N.C. 
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I must have seen Jawaharlal Nehru for the first 
time for- barely afew ssconds but the picture T 
have of him and of the day when 1 saw shim is still 
so sharp that I can see every detail despite the 
forty-three years- which separate: ‘the event and:its 
recollection. 

I see people of Allahabad streaming through its 
lanes, streets and -mohallas; the streams converging 
and mingling to produce a surging humanity inund- 
ating every bit of land between the Ashram of 
Bharadwaj and beyond. I see the red brick wall-of 
Anand Bhawan with a bit of history written on it in 
tar: NO WELCOME TO PRINCE. [can still feel 
the feverish warmth of a February afternoon and 
the tenseness of long waiting; waiting for the dead 
body of Pandit Motilal Nehru to arrive. 

I was a little over seventeen then and was living ~ 
in the hostel attached to the Government Inter- 
mediate College. The hostel faced the Malacca 
Jail. Its gates opened and closed like the jaws of 
some primordial beast, devouring a vast number of 
people. That was in 1930. This experience linked 
itself to an earlier experience in 1920. We were in 
Nagpur. The house we lived in overlooked Dhan- 
toli Park. In that Park the Indian National Congress 
held its session that year. My grandfather’s brother 
who stayed with us, attended the session. He was a 
Home Rule Leaguer. There were other visitors. 
The conversation was always full of references to 
Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, C.R. Das and Jawaharlal. 
A year passed. One day in 1921 my father returned | 


- home from court without his cap. It was apparently 


consigned to fire, because it was videshi—a rather 
perverse ritual when seen in the light of our contem- 
porary values. 

And so I mingled with the crowd on February 6, 
1931, rather more in response to a growing identifi- 
cation with the spirit-of nationalism than to satisfy 
a curiosity or to participate in a funeral to assert 
adulthood. 

As the afternoon shadows lengthened, the funeral 
cortege arrived. Suddenly, I caught a glimpse of a 
face and of a hand resting on a body draped in tri- 
colour: That’s how I saw Jawaharlak Nehru—a 
mixture of myth and legend. But that face and that 
hand got engraved in my memory even though I ' 
saw him from a distance and. through haze of dust 
of million feet. 


T= second occasion when I saw Nehru was a few 

weeks later. And I saw him then on a large 
scale as if ina close-up shot and for a longer dura- 
tion. He was wearing a dhoti, a kurta and the 
jacket. He hada cap on. His ‘hands were tied ina 
clasp behind his back. He was looking down, slight- 
ly bent forward and listening intently to a group of 
five or six young men. They were all from the Univ- 
ersity. I was passing by the Thornhill Road and I 
stopped to look. “I knew none of them and none 
knew me. Apparently, this little group and 
Jawaharlal had just returned from Alfred Park 
where they had gone to see the tree which by then 
had become a shrine. It was the tree behind which 
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Chandrasekhar Azad had taken position to give 
battle to Nott-Bower and his police force. I cannot 
recollect what Nehru and these young men said. 
The only remembrance I have is of three faces. 
Nehru’s of course, and of two other. However, it 
was Nehru’s face which arrested my gaze and I 
kept on looking at it as one might look for hours 
at the changing shapes of clouds after a monsoon 
shower. For the first time in my life I became aware 
of the importance of a person’s face, 

The vast majority of us have no faces to show. 
We wear masks. But Jawaharlal Nehru wore no 
mask. His face reflected every passing mood, feeling 
and emotion. Reading again through his autobio- 
graphy I discovered the reason why his face was so 
sensitive. Contemplating the faces of Buddhist 
bhikkus Nehru reflects on the dilemma posed by his 
inner life and its outward manifestation. He 
observes: 

“The dominant expression of almost all of them 
(bhikkus) was one of peace and calm, a strange 
detachment from the cares of the world. They did 
not have intellectual faces, as a rule, and there 
was no trace of the fierce conflicts of the mind on 
their countenances. Life seemed to be for them a 
smooth flowing river moving slowly to the great 
ocean. I looked at them with some envy, with just 
a faint yearning for a haven, but I knew well 
enough that my lot was a different one, cast in 
storms and tempests. There was to be no haven 
for me, for the tempests within me were as stormy 
as those outside. And if perchance I found my- 
self in a safe harbour, protected from the fury of 
the winds, would I be contented or happy there?” 
“The tempest within” was ia all of us in varying 

intensity. Nehru articulated them. Others who came 
to Allahabad during the years I was at the Univer- 
sity or later to London were confident men wearing 
masks untroubled by any questions. No wonder they 
evoked so little response. Gandhi of course touched 


our hearts deeply but left.our minds in a turmoil of 
unanswered questions. 


NEBRU defined the meaning and content of 
nationalism saving it from introversion. He gave 
direction and purpose to the struggle for freedom. 
He gave a vision of India after freedom. Above 
all, he discovered India for us so that we could 
feel that whichever part of it wé may come from, 
the whole of it was ours. By putting our own 
history as part of man’s unceasing quest, Nehru 
rescued us to scale narrow domestic walls. One 
had exhilerating experience of being able to 
feel and to say that Qutub Minar, Taj Mahal and 
Fatehpur Sikri were part of my own heritage 
as Khajuraho, Konarak, Belur, Halebid, Ajanta 
or Ellora. 

Secularism thus became not a mere slogan, a 
line, in our Constitution or a ritual of embracing 
each other to be performed on Id, Holi and Diwali, 
but a value system and a way of life. That way 
of life and value system are in a state of seige. 
To lift that seige Jawaharlal Nehru continues to 
have contemporary relevance. To reduce him to 
an ikon to be brought out on November 14 and 
to be put back in Teen Murti, is worse than 
crucifixion. i B 

If secularism is ina state of seige, rationality is 
being beleaguered by hell-dogs of greed and selfish- 
ness. To say all this is not an invitation to despair. 
But we must recall Nehru’s own assertion of faith. 
Our world has neither lost joy, “nor love, nor 
light, nor help for pain’? and, as Nehru wrote, 
that “history teaches us of growth and progress 
and of the possibility of an infinite advance of 
man”. 

But then ‘“‘thought, in order to justify itself, must 
lead to action’’. 
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Please see pages 35 to 37 
for quotations from Jawaharlal Nehru 


CORRECTION 
y 
Dr Paranjape 


J find that in my article ‘Industrial Policy: Is a 

Revision Necessary?” (published in Mainstream, 
October 27, 1973), there has been an inadvertent 
mistake regarding the recommendations of the Dutt 
Committee, The Dutt Committee had not suggested 
de licensing for projects below Rs one crore and free 
licensing for those below Rs fivecrores. It had 
suggested that licensing under the IDRA should conti- 
nue to apply to all units except those below the (then) 
exemption limit of Rs 25 lakhs, But the applications 
for licences in the middle area outside the core and 
heavy investment sectors were to be freely granted 
except in the case of Larger Houses and foreign 
companies, and except for industries such as luxury- 
producing ones which should be banned for further 
capacity. The limits of one crore and five crores rupees 
were laid down by Government, not recommended 
by the Dutt Committee. ` 


New Delhi H. K. Paranjape 


MAINSTREAM 


Nehru 
and | 
Socialism 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T HE relevance of Jawaharlal .Nehru remains undi- 
minished today. In fact, his ideas and approach 
to political, economic and social issues are more 
relevant now than even in his life-time. 

It is necessary to state this basic truth and assess 
the continuing validity and vitality of his approach, 
because some who unabashedly use his name seek 
to project him as a pragmatist rather than as the 
firmly committed socialist that he was. 

It is the fashion these days to say that socialism 
is a vague term, that itis a slogan, that there is no 
precise definition of what it means. This is essenti- 
ally the argument of the believers in the status quo, 
of those who are afraid of radical change that will 
either hurt their own interests or destroy their pet 
theories. 

It is no doubt true that despite his massive per- 
sonal popularity and the power at his disposal in 
the Government and in the party, Jawaharlal Nehru 
could not put into practice many of the ideas he 
spelt out regarding the radical changes, social and 
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economic, that our soclety required. But this must 
be seen in the background of the dilemma he faced 
asan honest politician committed to socialism on 
the one hand and to democracy on the other. 
Rightly, he saw no contradiction between the two, 
for, who can deny that true democracy is the only 
viable basis for genuine socialism and that without 
advance towards the goal of socialism democracy 
will be bereft of meaning? 

Nehru would not discard the democratic proces- 
ses or bypass the democratic institutions in order to 
put his ideas into practice. In our context, with a 
long history of feudalism, caste hierarchy, religious 
divergence, multiplicity of languages and customs, 
in fact of stratification of society in a variety of 
ways, it has not been easy to correlate tradition and 
change, to work outa viable compromise between 
the best of cherished values and the urgency: of 
eliminating social and economic inequalities. 
Jawaharlal Nehru realised that revolution in our 
situation had to be by consent and could not be by 
imposition. He admired Soviet achievements and 
accepted the ultimate ideals of Marxism, but he did 
not make a secret of his reservations about applying 
the same methods in the case of our country. 

In an under-developed nation with many layers 
of development within itself, both vertical and hori- 
zontal, and with a variety of vested interests wield- 
ing tremendous influence and extremely articulate, 
the difficulties involved in bringing about radical 
changes by consent were obvious enough. Yet the 
alternatives to the democratic system are so risky 
and unpredictable that he would not lightly discard 
his faith, even if this meant a visible, often frust- 
rating, slowing down of the process of change. 

Nehru’s acceptance of political democracy was 
not unqualified. “I am perfectly prepared to accept 
political democracy,” he said, “only in the hope 
that this will lead to social democracy.” -He was 
clear in his mind that political democracy ‘“‘is only 
the way to the goal and is not the final objective.” 
He saw clearly that if profound economic changes 
did not take place fast enough, the political struc- 
ture would be rendered unstable. ‘“‘If_ political or 
social! institutions stand in the way’ of such change, 
they have to be removed.” Socialism, whose essence 
is the removal of poverty and establishment of 
equal opportunities if not of equality in the strict- 
est sense, has necessarily to suit the conditions of 
each country, and Nehru’s constant effort was to 
bring about changes without destroying the fabric 
of Indian society, even if certain parts of that fabric 
were to be replaced. 

Nehru saw the socialist society as some kind of a 
cooperative society, in which each individual would 
give of his best and would find full scope for his 
own development. The very first step had to be the 
ending of the profit motive of the acquisitive society 
to which we are accustomed. The dilemma he faced 
was the result of his desire to avoid a violent 
upheaval that could have disastrous consequences 
for future generations of our people and to take the 
maximum number of people along with him on the 
new path. This was no easy task, for the vested 
interests in the acquisitive society which he wanted 
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to end were entrenched in the party and in the 
administrative apparatus which had necessarily to 
be his major instruments. Also, it was these interests 
which were active during the freedom struggle, and 
even more in the years of freedom, and they. were 
able to create the illusion of democratic functioning 
without active participation by the masses of our 
population who were to gain by the changes Nehru 
envisaged. , 

Once Nehru said that two contradictory and con- 
flicting processes could not go on side by side. That 
unfortunately is- what has been happening. The 
Directive Principles contain a broad outline of the 
kind of socialist society envisaged, but the many 
amendments to other chapters of the Constitution 
that have been necessited have brought out the 
dichotomy in thinking that characterised the Consti- 
tution-making body. On another plane, the formul- 
ation of the concept of ‘mixed economy” represent- 
ed on the one hand the “half-way house’? Nehru 
thought of and on the other the ability of the vested 
interests to keep “two contradictory and conflicting 
processes” going on side by side, a situation Nehru 
did not desire. It is no coincidence that the “‘mixed 
economy”’ in operation has resulted in a strengthen- 
ing of the monopoly and big business houses, and a 
consequent tightening of their hold on the administ- 
rative apparatus. If corruption has increased and 
the public sector has not been enlarged and streng- 
‘thened to the extent it should have been, this is 
because of acceptance of the ‘“‘mixed economy” as 
something of a “half-way house”. 

It must be said that Jawaharlal Nehru fully 
realised the difficulties inherent in seeking radical 
change through democratic processes. “I think it 
is possible to establish socialism by democratic 
means provided, of course, the full democratic process 
is- available.” (emphasis added). There has been 
mass awakening as never before in our history, and 
despite massive illiteracy our people have demons- 
trated their capacity to reject what is against their 
interests. But the real problem is that the demo- 
cratic process is not yet fully developed, and the 
people have only limited choice. The limitations 
imposed by our circumstances, both historical and 
man-made, have helped both urban and rural vested 
interests to twist the democratic process to suit 
their own ends which are diametrically opposed to 
the interests of the masses. 

In thinking of a form of socialism suited to our 
national needs and national genius, Nehru envisaged 
a limited place for the private sector, but he was 
quite clear about the framework. “In all that 
counts, in a material sense, nationalisation of the 
instruments of production and distribution seems 
to be inevitable.” The question is whether there 
can be a step-by-step approach in this matter. Our 
, experience with the take-over of the wholesale 
trade in foodgrains shows that partial measures in 
dealing with production and distribution of essential 
commodities can defeat the very objective. The 
fate of the land reform measures has shown that 
an administrative machinery that is not geared to 
the task can work havoc. The continuing importance 
and influence of the big business houses must be 
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seem as the direct result of the failure to involve the 
people at the grass roots level more and more in the 
processes of planning, production and distribution. 

It is possible to find fault with Jawaharlal Nehru - 
for not having made the maximum use of his 
popularity to force the pace of change, but to do 
so is to overlook the historical forces that had 
shaped him and the historical circumstances in 
which he had to function, apart from his own 
commitment to the democratic processes as well as 
to the instruments at his disposal. It is debatable 
how much more he could have achieved in his 
life-time, but it is indisputable that he laid firm 
foundations for the kind of society we want to 
build in this country. It is for us and for future 
generations to build on these foundations. 

Nehru was conscious that the Indian Revolution 
would be Jong and arduous, for he said: ‘‘Leaders 
and individuals may come and go; they may get 
tired and slacken off; they may compromise and 
betray; but the exploited and suffering masses 
must carry on the struggle, for their drill sergeant 
is hunger.” If the social and economic burdens of 
the masses “continue and are actually added to, 
the fight must not only continue but grow more 
intense.’? The masses would ultimately assert them- 
selves, and of this he had not the least doubt. It 
was his hope that the political parties and the admi- 
nistrative apparatus would help the masses to assert 
themselves and secure their rights. He was quite 
clear in his mind that a leadership that failed to 
take the masses nearer the goal of socialism would 
be thrown aside, and the mass upsurge in 1969 
following the elimination of the Syndicate from the 
Congress would appear to bear this out, even if 
only in a very limited sense. 

Nehru said: ‘“We lave to plan at both ends. We 
have to stop the cumulative forces that make the 
rich richer and we have to start the cumulative 
forces which enable the poor to get over the barrier 
of poverty.” The planning process unfortunately 
has not gone on the way he had intended it to, 
and this is where the two main instruments on which 
he had to depend come in. 

Nehru wanted the services to ‘cease to think of 
themselves as some select coterie apart from the 
rest of the people,” and he rejected people with 
the “coat and necktie’? mentality. In other words, 
he wanted a new type of administrator to emerge, 
who could identify himself with the common people 
without effort and who would not become either 
a tool in the hands of vested interests or a self- 
seeker without a consicience. Unfortunately this 
kind of change has not come about; on the other 
hand, the e ded administrative structure has 
careerists and self-seekers in many key positions. 
This has to change. 

As for the other instrument, the Congress, it may 
now be in better shape than in Nehru’s time, but 
what he said about Congressmen remains relevant. 
“Congressmen should make the organisation strong 
and effective. Use of money for boosting individuals 
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I had been walking for well over three hours. when I 

found the road was completely blocked. A surg- 
ing milling crowd, a vast multitude, an avalanche of 
heads and feet for half a mile. And I suddenly felt 
weak and disheartened. f 

We had all gone to the local Railway Station to 
receive Nehru. For the whole day people had been 
pouring in from everywhere till the streets could 
contain no more of them. ; 

I felt tired and dejected because I lost all hope of 
seeing him. I was hardly fifteen then. Pandit Nehru 
was no hero of the college management where I 
studied, but we had all sneaked out of the hostel and 
swelled the crowds. 

But suddenly I was elated, all fatigue and despond 
gone. There he was, in an open car, standing, smiling, 
throwing flowers back at the crowds. He was there, 
hardly ten feet from me. One of us rushed to touch 
his feet and earned a sharp rebuke which I heard 
amidst all the noise and hubbub and slogan- 
shouting. 

A little later another rebuke for the organisers 
when all the time was consumed by Vande Mata- 
tam singing and the welcome address. 

I was overwhelmed by a sense of fulfilment. I had 
seen Nehru in person, and his famous temper. My 
whole being was electrified. 

That was a decade before Independence. I felt as 
a whole generation felt then, an intense emotional 
attachment to Nehru, a sense of identification with 
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him. For half a century, successive generations felt 
the same way. He remained the Yuwak Hridaya 
Samrat (king of all youthful hearts) till the last. 

I never met Nehru, though, as a student and later 
as a reporter,in a newspaper I had many oppor- 
tunities to be quite near him, hear him and to feel 
oneness with him. I consider myself to be a product 
of the Nehru era of Indian history. I remember how 
we had interminable discussions about Office Accep- 
tance in 1937, the election of Netaji at Tripuri, the 
candidature of M.N. Roy, the Muslim League’s 
1940 Resolution on Pakistan, the feeling of being 
let down at the Individual Satyagraha, the Quit 
India movement. I felt bitter when most of my 
Muslim friends disagreed with me on the question of 
being able to live together in one country and I knew 
how Nebru must have felt. I was enraged at the 
communal carnage and could guess the agony in his 
heart. 

As children, we were first attracted towards Nehru 
by stories of his riches, his renunciation, his volun- 
tarily giving up a life of comfort and luxury, his 
untiring tours of the countryside in Uttar Pradesh 
addressing people at midnight—people who had 
waited patiently for hours to have a glimpse of him, 
to hear him about themselves to have the same sense 
of identification which I had felt so many times. 

As I grew up, I knew many of these stories must . 
have been false, like the one about his clothes being 
sent to Paris for laundering. But I vividly remember 
that every time he was arrested there seemed to be a 
general fasting in the town where I grew up, a town 
which Nehru perhaps never visited. 

The transition from the demand for Dominion 
Status to that of Poorna Swaraj, from the somewhat 
narrow nationalism of the colonies to a world view of 
socialism and anti-fascism, from Swadeshi movement 
to the need of a planned economy, from a defence of 
the national movement on religious grounds to a 
secular outlook was a gradual process. He gave my 
generation and many more generations which pre- 
ceded me a perspective, an outlook on life, a sense 
of history, a sense of direction. Ina small way, we 
shared his idealism and his vision, his total rejection 
of the Tammany Hall politics where ‘obviously bad 
men are preferred to good men because the former 
promise to toe the party-line.’? We applauded him 
when he burst out against pettiness and shallowness 
in some of his Congress colleagues and we felt bigger 
than we were. 


HE gave us a correct historcial perspective, he 
gave our nationalism a rational progressive, 
socialist content. His impatience with political mani- 
pulations, opportunistic operations of political 
bosses, the sickening, mediocre, petty-fogging factio- 
nalism, taught us the difference between a leader 
who could enthuse and inspire and a boss whose 
motivation was not patriotism but power. He gave 
us democratic socialism as an objective. 
We grew to learn of the essential unity of the 
toiling masses in the world, the commonness of the 
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problems of the newly independent countries of the 
colonial world, surging, dynamic, pulsating with a 

- new life, of historical forces which took all-class 
national movements inevitably towards socialism, 
of patriotism itself leading one to socialism. And he 
was our teacher. 

I, and many of my generation, often felt disheart- 
ened when our hero, with his. popularity with the 
people—unprecedented in history—his complete 
identification with the masses and his supreme 
authority in the country, did not take more rapid 
steps towards elimination of exploitation from our 
economic system. Perhaps, I ‘did not have his 
democratic temper, did not realise that he had to 
drive a middle class intelligentsia to accept social- 
ism. Perhaps, F was too impatient for change and 
did not realise that a broad consensus for radical 
change had to be arrived at. Perhaps, we wanted 
him to do our job as well—for is it not each one of 
us of that era to work for a secular democratic 
socialism? 


learnt from him that I should not deify him. I am 

not doing it. But during a two-decade career of 
newspaper reporting I have come across many a 
latter-day Nehruite and many a Nehru forum, 
who have only tried to deify him while completely 
bypassing his teachings. And I have cried out aloud 
— “Oh, for a Nehru, now that we have made a mess 
of Nehru’s message.” 

He was a product of thousands of years of 
Brahminical tradition, of a couple of centuries of 
rationalist philosophy, of a radicalism which swept 
the world in the twenties. He worked unceasingly to 
improve the lot of the hungry masses till the people 
of India became a part of his being. How many of 
us know the people in whose pame we speak while 
swearing by Nehru? It was easiest for him to live a 
life of comfort and ease and he shunned it. We 
seek a life of ease and comfort and swear by him. 

Decades ago there were occasions when I felt he 
had let us down. NowI know we have let him 
down. 
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MAINSTREAM 


British 
Imperialism 
and 
Vedanta 


NIRANJAN DHAR 


T= beginning of the British Empire, like that of 
the Roman Empire centuries back, was largely 
an accident of history. But almost immediately after 
the acquisition of the Empire the more far-reaching 
among the statesmen of Britain could realise that 
a vast and distant country like India could not be 
kept in subjugation for long without the active 
support of a powerful section of her population 
and the inactivity of the larger section of it. 

To get the active allegiance of an important 
section of Indians, the British Government created 
a new landed aristocracy dependant onit through 
the Permanent Settlement. That the Government 
became successful to a large measure in achieving 
its objective in this respect would be evident from 
the fact that zamindars of Bengal not merely opposed 
the Mautiny of 1857 but also sent through their 
accredited organisation, the British Indian Associa- 
tion, a petition to the British Parliament calling 
for the introduction of the Permanent Settlement 
throughout the country on the model of that in 
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Bengal, for the safeguarding of the British Empire 
in India. 

On the other side, to keep the greater section of 
the people passive in the face of degradation and 
misery, the British Government wanted to turn 
them “‘spiritualistic’. With that end in view it 
salvaged from the granary of India’s past the 
Vedanta and required the Indian people to accept 
the Vedantic spiritualism as the true philosophical 
tradition of India to which they should stick 
at all costs. Thus Lord Cornwallis introduced the 
Permanent Settlement in 1792, and only a few years 
after, in 1799, Lord Wellesley, the architect of a 
Vedantic resurgence in this country, was appointed 
its Governor-General. He started working for it 
without any loss of time. 

The question of inducing passivity in the minds 
of the Indian people loomed large before the 
British imperialists because the sting of the imperial- 
ist-feudalist exploitation had already made the 
masses restive. The peasant revolt of 1783 in 
Rangpur, the risings of 1789 in Bankura and 
Bishnupur, the Chuar insurrection of 1795-99 and 
similar other disturbances in the countryside indic- 
ated the direction in which the wind was blowing. 

Far more serious and immediate was the threat 
posed by the French Revolution in Europe. The 
peasant risings which were then taking place in 
the countryside were mostly blind and spontaneous 
reactions of some people against the local conditions. 
They were rather sporadic in nature. Ideas must 
precede actions, and revolutionary ideas must 
precede revolutionary actions. No revolutionary 
ideas were then operating behind those local revolts. 
They only forebode ill for the future of the British 
Empire in India. The French Revolution, however, 
threatened the Empire immediately. 

The danger which came from the French Revolu- 
tion was both military and ideological. The news 
came about the contemplated plan of Napoleon to 
reach India through the Middle East, and the 
Governor-General was warned by the Home author- 
ities to be on guard against all eventualities. But 
the ideological threat of the Revolution was far 
greater than its military threat because it was never 
easy to kill ideas. 

Lord Wellesley was entrusted with the task of 
dealing with this double threat posed by the French 
Revolution. His fitness for the task was unquestion- 
ed. He was the brother of the future Duke of Well- 
ington who was to defeat Napoleon at the battle of 
Waterloo in 1815. Like all contemporary British 
aristocrats he was a swornenemy of the surging 
French Revolution. He was educated at Eton and. 
became one of its distinguished scholars. In January 
1794 Wellesley delivered a brilliant speech at the 
House of Commons against the French Revolution 
which was mainly responsible for his Indian 
appointment. The great pro-consul came to India 
with a mission, and immediately on arrival he took 
up the task of meeting the threat posed by the 
French Revolution. 

To cope with the military threat from the French 
Revolution Wellesley required the Indian princes 
to maintain contingents of the British Army on their 
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territories In pursuance of his policy of Subsidiary 
Alliance, and he exacted subsidies from them 
towards meeting the expenditure incurred in this 
connection. It was simply a modified policy of Pitt 
who was then subsidising the great European powers 
to maintain armies against Napoleon. 

Wellesley simultaneously proceeded to deal with 
the subversive ideas thrown up by the French Revol- 
ultion and took some constitutional steps to see that 
these ideas did not spread in the country. He clam- 
ped a strict censorship on the Indian press and 
adopted measures to scrutinise the credentials of all 
new arrivals from Europe so that no one contamin- 
ated by the French Revolutionary ideas could reach 
India. He further ordered the District Magistrates 
to clear their respective districts of all foreigners 
who were not covenanted servants of the Company. 
The concern of the Home Government in the matter 
was conveyed to the Governor-General by Henry 
Dundas, President of the Board of Control, who, 
in September 1800, wrote to him: “I hate Jacobin- 
ism everywhere.... But in India I should consider it 
as the devil itself.” It should be guarded against 
“with equal assiduity”? as the military incursion of 
Napolean. 

Wellesley was, however, shrewd enough to know 
that ideas had wings and artificial barriers could 
not prevent their movement. Only ideas could kill 
ideas. It was while going to meet the threat of the 
French Revolution on the ideological front that 
Wellesley was led to enunciate the theory of Vedan- 
tic spiritualism as the authentic cultural tradition of 
India. For this purpose he requisitioned the services 
of a British Indologist. We, of course, owe much to 
the British orientalists for the te-discovery of our 
glorious past. There is, however, no gainsaying the 
fact that some of them sought to give a distorted 
view of the cultural tradition of India mainly in the 
interest of British imperialism. 

Wellesley founded in 1800 the College of Fort 
William with the avowed purpose of acquainting the 
fresh recruits to the Covenanted Service of India 
with the languages, laws and customs of this coun- 
try so that they could be more effective administra- 
tors. But there was also a deeper political motive 
working behind the establishment of the College. 
It was ‘‘to fix and establish sound and correct 
principles of religion and government” as a bulwark 
against the ‘“‘erroneous principles’? of the French 
Revolution. To realise the full significance of this 
step it would be useful to get an idea about the 
ideological background of Wellesley himself. i 

Edmund Burke left Parliament in 1794 and had 
breathed his last in July 1797. But he was still the 
prophet of England. The great issue before him was 
the French Revolution. He supported the American 
Revolution but came out vehemently against the 
French. In course of his fulmination against it he, 
for the first time, gave a philosophical basis to con- 
servatism. Burke was infuriated not only by the 
events in France but also by the eagerness of the 
English sympathisers with the Revolution to plunge 
their own country in the maelstrom. He discouraged 
political dreaming and spoke against a mechanical 
conception of the state. The state was not the pro- 
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duct of conscious will and deliberate design. It was 
therefore futile to try to create a state de novo. A 
body politic had a character of its nes it being 
essentially an organic growth with its roots reach- 
ing back into an indefinite past and tendrils shoot- 
ing forward into an indefinite future. So it was not 
possible for human reason and will to deflect it from 
its ordained course. A statesman should thus give 
due recognition to the historical continuity of a body 
politic and respect the elemental. ingredients which 
constituted it. Contrary to the materialist preach- 
ings of the French Revolution, Burke further belie- 
ved that religion was one of the most important of 
those ingredients and good citizenship was not possi- 
ble in the absence of religious piety. 

Wellesley, like Pitt, was a disciple of Burke and as 
such took an organic view of the Indian state which 
he had been called upon to govern. He thought 
that the Indian state must embody the Indian way of 
life and should be administered upon its own indige- 
nous principles and not upon any principles impor- 
ted from abroad, however good they might be in 
themselves. All the more this consideration should 
apply to India because it was an ancient country 
having a characteristic culture of its own. He thus 
sought to immunise the minds of his civil servants 
and the people of this country against the heady 
ideas of the French Revolution. 

Following Burke, Wellesley was also convinced 
of the utility of religion as a stabilising factor and 
took a religious view of politics. The Fort William 
College was thus expected to fix in the minds of the 
people the correct principles of both religion and 
government. He even appears to have given preced- 
ence to religion over government. 

While going “to fix and establish sound and 
correct principles of religion and government” the 
College eventually developed into a great centre of 
oriental studies and earned the designation of the 
“Oxford of the East”. The other important centre of 
Oriental learning founded in 1784 under the inspira- 
tion of another Governor-General, Warren Hast- 
ings, was the Asiatic Society. There was, however, 
a fundamental difference between the purposes of 
these two institutions. The Asiatic Society owed its 
origin to a disinterested love for the hoary culture 
of India on the part of some British civilian scholars, 
while a deeper political motive worked behind the 
establishment of the Fort William College. William 
Jones, the first President of the Asiatic Society and 
the moving spirit behind it till his death in 1794, was 
a universalist in outlook, He traced a common source 
for the Indo-European group of languages and thus 
forged a link between the ancient Indian civilisation 
and the ancient European civilisation. The College 
of Fort William, on the contrary, started the motive 
of establishing the speciality of Indian culture and 
the special genius of the Indian civilisation. Although 
to a certain extent the activities of the Society and 
the College were complementary, the intellectual 
impact respectively created by them was qualitati- 
vely different. As against the universalistic outlook 
of the Society, the College sought to prove that 
basically the authentic tradition of India was oe 
alistic and transcendental in nature. 
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Sanskrit was the medium of expression of the 
ancient Indian culture. Naturally, therefore, the task 
of determining the so-called authentic tradition of 
India devolved upon the Sanskrit Department of the 
College. Henry Thomas Colebrooke was in charge 
of this Department. He joined the East India Com- 
pany’s service in 1783 but his intellectual] ability was 
much greater than his administrative capacity, and 
by 1800 he had already made a name as a classical 
Sanskrit scholar. His posting at Gazipur near Ben- 
ares, the great centre of Vedic studies, gave hima 
unique opportunity of getting acquainted with the 
Vedic literature. He built up at the library of the 
Fort ‘William College a magnificent collection of 
Vedic manuscripts and specialised in the study of 
the Vedas. In 1805 Colebrooke published his Essay 
on the Vedas or Sacred Writings of the Hindus in the 
Asiatic Researches. Here he contended, that the 
Vedas, or rather the Vedanta, constituted the auth- 
entic tradition of India and that departures from 
this tradition which we now find were merely corrup- 
tions which had crept into it during the subsequent 
Pauranic period. 

A corollary was drawn from this assumption that 
the authentic tradition should serve asa model for 
the resurrection of India in future. The obvious 
implication of this theory was that revolutionary 
ideas foreign to this tradition should have no relev- 
ance for India. In this connection we may mention 
that the rich materialistic heritage of India which 
was more conducive to the popular interest and 


aspirations, was completely disowned by Colebrooke. 
It was not that this heritage was unknown to him 
because he incidentally mentioned it and also gave 
an account of it in his Essay. He, however, deliber- 
ately underplayed its importance for glorifying the 
idealistic tradition of India. 

The misinterpretation of Colebrooke became rein- 
forced with the support of another famous Indolog- 
ist. This was Max Mueller known to be a great 
friend of India. He was so much impressed by the 
researches of his predecessor that he wanted to have 
a statue of the latter erected in England in recogni- 
tion of his service to the Indian learning and British 
interest in India. Max Mueller was a Vedic scholar 
in Germany, home of the European Reformation. 
But he shifted to England in 1847 and joined the 
Cambridge University as a Professor. Henceforward 
England became his home. He remained there till _ 
his death in 1900 and virtually became an ideologi- 
cal spokesman of British imperialism. He too spoke 
of the political importance of the Oriental learning. 
Thus, again and again, he demanded the establish- . 
ment of seminaries for Indian languages in England. 
He saw the political influence of England threatened 
in India due to the absence of the knowledge of 
Indian languages among the English officials, trades- 
men and missionaries. He attributed the great 
uprising of 1857 to the growing estrangement of the 
English rulers from the Indian people because the 
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eseiy. groomed by the CIA, AID and all other subversive agencies in the 


service of 


imperialism, Brazil is now held up as a “model” for emulation by 


the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. What Brazil has 
actually become is the centre of operations for US imperialists to subyert the 
independence and sovereignty of the Latin American countries. Brazil’s direct 
involvement in the military coup in Bolivia is an event of recent history. 

Of great interest to India and the countries of the Third World is the 
“process” which was used to make Brazil qualify as the subgendarme of US 
imperialism in South America. The raucous demand for invitation to foreign 
(US) private capital for India’s industrial growth, even import of complete 
plants for encouraging exports, special concessions in taxes and repatriation of 
profits—are all familiar to our people. The insidious imperialist campaign to 
turn India into its client state and the open support given to it by Reaction in 
this country, are similar to what had happened in Brazil. The article reproduced 
herebelow from the well-known Cuban weekly, Granma, reveals the various 
facets of the imperialist machinations which have brought about abject poverty 
and degradation for the people of Brazil. 


“outlined in one of the 


REACTIONARY military coup— 
organised by US imperialism 
—which took place in 1964 in 
Brazil, resulted in a reactionary 
social and economic policy aimed 
at meeting the US monopolies’ 
need for domination and profits. 

The basis of the policy was 
first 
measures adopted by the military 
dictatorship, the ‘investment 
guarantee agreement”, which 
promised imperialism that its 
interests would not be nationalis- 
ed, that it could send profits out 
of the country, and that there 
would be no wage increases or 
strikes. 

This marked the beginning of 
the denationalisation of industry 
and the increase in the foreign 
debt, which now amounts to 
10,000 million dollars. 

In the first five years after the 
coup, the US firms made few 
direct investments. They set out 
to achieve their objectives for 
that initial period by purchasing 
local industry with profits obtain- 
ed within the country and lending 
money with the backing of the 
Brazilian regime, but under such 
unfavourable conditions that, 
whereas foreign companies were 
obtaining loans outside Brazil 
at interest rates of 7 or 8 per 
cent, Brazilian firms paid 48 per 
cent interest for the credits they 
received. 

ith such a lopsided credit 
policy and a freeze on wage 
increases, the market for the 
products of local industry 
dwindled. Brazilian firms went 
bankrupt and were taken over by 
their debtors or suppliers as a 
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result of their inability to obtain 
low-interest loans and because 
of the alarming drop in the 
purchasing power of the work- 
ing class. 

In those casesin which this 
method did not work, imperia- 
lism dumped its products on the 
market until the factory that was 
competing with the foreign firm 


on the Brazilian market had 
collapsed. 
Thus, the Hanna Mining 


Company took over the world’s 
richest iron ore deposits, in Minas 
Gerais; obtained permission for 
the construction of a private port 
at Sepetiva and secured the 
construction of a railroad line 
from the federal railroad, net- 
work to carry the mineral to the 
port—all this with international 
loans backed up by the Brazilian 
regime. 

Other examples throw light on 
the consequences of the sell-out 
economic policy of the military 
dictatorship. 

Petrobras handed over the 
national petrochemical industry, 
previously a state monopoly, to 
Phillips Petroleum and Union 
Carbide. 

The pharmaceutical industry 
and its factories—Fontoura, 
Laborterapica, Endoquimica, 
Gessy and Silva Araujo-Roussell 
—were purchased by Wyeth, 
Bristol, Mead Johnson and Lever, 
all US firms. 

Fifteen car and truck factories 
or factories turning out ear and 
truck parts were purchased by 
international companies before 
1968, including the National 
Engine Factory (state-owned) 
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which was taken over by Alfa 
Romeo. 

‘In the mechanical and met- 
allurgical fields, one Japanese 
and five US groups took over 
six important firms, while Beth- 
lehem Steel, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank and Standard Oil picked 
up the Companhia de Mineracao 
Geral at rock-bottom prices. 

US firms also purchased four 
plastics factories. Anaconda took 
control of the production of non- 
ferrous metals, and three impor- 
tant electric or electronics firms 
wound up in Japanese hands. 

So great was the imperialist 
penetration in the first five: years 
of the dictatorship that even the 
“traditional”? industries were 
swept up by the denationalisation 
escalation, and cigarette, dye, 
food, textile and glass factories 
changed hands. 

In 1968, shortly before the 
already powerless Brazilian Con- 
gress was shut down for the 
second time, it set up an 
investigating commission which 
concluded that foreign capital 
controlled 40 per cent of the capi- 
tal market, 62 per cent of Brazil’s 
foreign trade, 82 per cent of its 
Maritime transportation, 77 per 
cent of its international air trans- 
portation; 100 per cent of the 
production of cars, trucks and 
tyres; 80 per cent of its pharma- 
ceutical industry; 50 per cent of 
its chemical industry; 59 per cent 
of its production . of machine 
tools; 48 per cent of its 
aluminium, and .90 per cent of 
its cement. 

According to the commission, 
half the foreign capital came 
from the United States, with 
West Germany, Great Britain, 


France and Switzerland following: 


in that order. 

Its growing imports compelled 
the country to increase its ex- 
ports, and the nation was forced 
to resort to international loans to 
pay for the technical aid and 
remittances of profits of the 
foreign firms. This led to an 
increase in the foreign debt—and, 
with it, in the interest and 
amortisation. 

In 1968, Brazil was sending 
500 million dollars out of the 
country as payments on the 
foreign debt—which was increas- 
ing at an alarming rate. In 1969, 
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the forelgn debt was 4,403 million 
dollars, 1,242 million dollars 
more than in 1964. (Banco 
central do Brasil, Visao magazine 
September 1971) 

The year 1968 was critical for 
the military regime’s policy. The 
economic situation was deteriora- 
ting, and the students’ and 
workers’ struggles were increasing 
at the universities and in the 
factories in the big cities; there 
was fighting in the streets against 
the dictatorship’s repressive 
measures. 

US imperialism and the Brazi- 
lian reactionaries soon realised 
that without a massive influx of 
foreign capital to finance imports 
and pay the interest, service 
charges and principal of the 
public debt, the nation’s balance 
of payment problems would shake 
off industrial expansion, which 
was already in serious trouble 
because of the inability of the 
demostic market to absorb the 
industrial production aimed at 
the high income sectors that 
benefited from the wage and tax 
policy of the dictatorship, while 
the workers and peasants, with 
their wages frozen, lacked pur- 
chasing power and needed other 
products. 

Exporting was the solution, 
and it became the order of the 
day for the dictatorship in an 
attempt to solve two problems: 
the lack of a market for the 
goods produced and the need for 
foreign exchange. 

Industrial exports were—and 
are being—increased through 
special incentives and tax exemp- 
tions. Agricultural exports also 
increased in response to special 
incentives provided by the regime. 
Of course, the taxes, which the 
state did not collect from the 
export products were shifted on 
to the people as a whole—that 
is, incre indirect taxes financ- 
ed the subsidised exports. In 
1964, exports totalled 1,430 
million dollars; by 1971 they had 
increased to 2,903 million dollars. 
(O Estado Sao Paulo, May 24, 
1972) 

In 1969, with the brutal crush- 
ing of the people’s movement, 
silencing of the Opposition and 
creation of a police state, a new 
stage in the regime’s economic 
policy got under way. It was 
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characterised by a massive influx 
of loans and financing to continue 
the plans of the international 
firms and US imperialism. 

The influx of capital increased 
from 599 million dollars in 1968 
to 1,948 million in 1970, the 
year when the foreign debt 
topped out at 5,295 million 
dollars. But, as the influx of 
capital increased, so did the 
service charges and amortisation 
on the foreign debt—the country 
sent 1,614 million dollars abroad 
in 1970—and worse still, there 
was a danger of a deficit in the 
balance of trade because of the 
constant increase in imports. In 
1969, the value of imports totall- 
ed 1,993 million dollars; by 1972 
ithad gone up to 4,200 million, 
while the value of exports reach- 
ed only 3,990 million, for ʻa 
deficit of 210 million dollaras. 

While Chile and Peru— because 
of the revolutionary policies of 
their Governments— received 
practically no loans from the 
multinational organisations con- 
trolled by the United States, 
Brazil became the leading client 
of the imperialist banks and 
financial agencies. In 1972, the 
World Bank provided Brazil 
with 1,500 million dollars—a 
third of all the money it lent to 
Latin America—and the Inter- 
American Development Bank 
provided it with more than 250 
million—a fourth of its loans. 

The year 1972 saw the greatest 
capital influx through loans and 
financing. Statistics show that 
almost 4,000 million dollars were 
directed into Brazil that year. 
This was no accident: the inter- 
national monetary crisis and the 
instability that characterises the 
international markets, on which 
more than 60,000 million dollars 
have been devalued, explain why 
Brazil received so much money. 

For US imperialism and the 
international monopolies, Brazil 
is an oasis offering sure profits 
and relative ee stability, 
as a result of the criminal repres- 
sion and economic policy of the 
dictatorship, that has been 
oppressing the country for nearly 
ten years. In Brazil, contrary to 
what is happening in countries 
that are trying to regain their 
soyereignty, foreign capital 
receives gurantees that it will not 
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be nationalised and that it will 
make high profits. 

Last year, the special incentives 
and “fringe benefits” provided 
foreign capital in Brazil reached 
undreamed of levels, foreign 
firms received plots of land from 
the state that had already been 
levelled, complete with water, 
power and communications; they 
were given fiscal credits, long- 
term tax exemption, loans with 
very ‘low rates of interest and 
export incentives. There is also 
an inexhaustible supply of cheap 
labour, with no strikes or organis- 
ed trade unions, and the certainty 
that things will remain the way 
the are for 10 or 20 years to 
come. 

Law 1236 provided the most 
spectacular of the benefits the 
dictatorship gave the foreign 
firms. It allows the companies 
to import, tax free, complete 
factories whose production will 
mainly be aimed at the export 
trade. The objective of the law 
is to get imperialist firms that are 
Plagued by the trade union 
struggles in other countries to 
come to Brazil—which shows that 
the Brazilian regime is also an 
enemy of the working class on 
the international scene. This was 
the only thing the dictatorship 
could think of to increase its 
exports regardless of the price, 
and pay off its foreign debt. 

Without the loans and financ- 
ing, the US imperialism would 
not be able to maintain the 
Brazilian military dictatorship 
and its much-touted ‘“develop- 
ment model”. / 

Without the loans and financ- 
ing, the foreign firms would be 
unable to collect their interest 
and service charges and could 
not be sure that Brazil would pay 
the 10,000 million dollars it 
owes. 

The imperialists believe that 
the capital which US imperia- 
lism invests in Brazil every year 
serve to guarantee the continuity 
of the sell-out economic policy of 
the regime, which is based on 
low wages for workers, exporting 
agricultural and industrial 
products in prejudice to the 
domestic market, placing the 
state at the service of foreign 
firms and using public funds to 
build the necessary infrastructure 
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Prime Mtnisfer Fidel Castro, tn his address on May Day 1973, 
pinpointed the US imperialist objectives in Brazil and said: 

‘The United States has three objectives in that country. First: 
to invest its surplus capital in a lage region of Latin America 
where there are abundant natural resources and cheap labour, 
so as to increase its profits. Second: to create, a model of 
capitalist development based on the penetration of monopoly 
capital and the ruthless exploitation of the people. 

“The third objective of the United States in Brazil is to create 
a military power allied to it that will serve as an instrument of 
its interests against the other peoples of Latin America. This 
is one of its evident objectives in Brazil: to create what has 
been called a subimperialism, that will constitute an imperialist 
bastion in South America and serve as a barrier against the 
liberation movements in the rest of Latin America.” 

“Data on the yearly growth rate of the economy that is more 
and more in the hands of the Yankee monopolies are being 
published in Brazil, but no figures on the number of unemployed, 
illiterates or those who die of illness or hunger—the monopolies 
do not concern themselves with such matters.” 


for the establishment of the 
monopolies. 

The military dictatorship, the 
police state and criminal repres- 
sion against the people are all 
tools which the United States 
uses to carry out this policy of 
imperialism. 
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T: are three main object- 
ives behiad the political, 
economic and especially the 
military support which the Unit- 
ed States gives the Brazilian 
reactionary dictatorship. 
- The Yankee imperialism main- 
tains the present political situa- 
tion in Brazil by means of 
repressing the people’s movement 
in order to continue the ruthless 
exploitation of natural resources. 
It guarantees the internal stabil- 
ity of reactionary regimes like 
those in Bolivia and Paraguay; 
and defends US interests in 
South America by supporting 
the counter-revolution and, i 
necessary, by direct intervention. 

The manoeuvres of the Third 
Brazilian Army on the border 
with Uruguay during the 1971 
presidential elections are an 
example of how the Brazilian 
regime is increasingly playing 
the interventionist role assigned 
to it by US imperialism. 

In Paraguay, Brazil maintains 
a joint military commission in 
charge of aiding the Army that 
has kept the Stroessner dictator- 


ship in power for the last twenty 
years. In Bolivia, intervention 
is direct; in the months leading 
up to the August 1971 coup, the 
Brazilian consulate in Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia, coordinated the 
plot against the Government of 
General Juan Jose Torres and 
organised the entry of counter- 
revolutionaries and weapons into 
the country in the area border- 
ing on the Brazilian province of 
Matto Grosso. In Corumba, the 
main city in the border area, the 
Brazilian dictatorship stationed 
the Second Air-Land Brigade, a 
modern airborne unit that could 
intervene in La Paz or any other 
Bolivian city in the event of a 
people’s rebellion. 

In order for the military dict- 
atorship to effectively fulfil its 
role as subgendarme of US 
imperialism in South America, it 
was necessary to convert Brazil 
into a giant police state, modern- 
ising its armed forces in order to 
integrate the country into the 
political military strategy of 
imperialism and its economy into 
the international capitalist 
market. 

The first objective, crushing 
the people’s struggle with an 
iron hand, was carried out, 
thanks to the limitless aid of the 
Agency for international Devel- 
opment (AID) of the United 
States. 

As of December 1969, the 
“public security’. programme of 
the AID had provided training 
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for more than 100,000 federal 
and provincial Brazilian police- 
men and, in addition to this, 523 
goons of the regime were being 
trained in the United States in 
several police specialities such as 
criminology, patrolling, riot 
control and counter-insurgency. 

A centralised identification 
system was set up with US aid, 
together with institutes of crimi- 
nology and identification, for 
assisting national police. 

In response to US recommend- 
ations, the Brazilian dictatorship 
is setting up a national police 
communications system and has 
adopted administrative reforms 
in ten provinces for improving 
the operational efficiency of the 
police forces and applying 
modern repressive techniques. 
Now, those provinces have mob- 
ile control systems and special 
tactical forces trained in the 
United States to break up demon- 
strations by workers and students. 
[hey are equipped with radios, 
light weapons, gases and vehicles 
—all provided by the AID. 

At the National Training 
Institute in Brasilia, Brazilian 
officers are trained by US experts 
in counter-insurgency and intel- 
ligence. The same situation 
prevails at the police and infor- 
‘mation schools set up after the 
1964 reactionary coup. 

The AID devotes particular 
attention to training the members 
of the notorious Death Squad 
and to the establishment of other 
specialised paramilitary bands 
in Brazil for the torturing and 
murdering of revolutionaries. 
Operation Bandeirantes and the 
Commando of Operations and 
internal Defense (CODI) were 
also thought up in the murderous 
minds of the US imperialists. 

‘The elaborate methods of torture, 
interrogation and investigation 
were taught to the Brazilian 
police by the CIA agents such as 
Dan Mitrione, who has already 
been executed by Tupamaro 
guerrillas in Uruguay. 

The United States gave the 
Brazilian dictatorship 50 million 
dollars in military aid in the 
period from 1964 to 1968, not 
including 11 million dollars ia 
material supplies at cost prices. 

The upsurge in the revolution- 


ary struggle in Latin America’ 
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led to counter measures by US 
imperialism, which assigned new 
tasks to its Brazilian subgendarme 
—its first mission having been 
the invasion of the Dominican 
Republic in 1965, 

In Chile, the People’s Unity 
took power and the Yankee firms 
were nationalised; Bolivia return- 
ed to its rebellious days; in 
Uruguay and Argentina the 
urban guerrillas were putting the 
pressure on the oligarchies; and 
in Brazil itself, the guerrilla 
movement was spreading to the 
rural areas, and the people were 
opposing the regime’s repressive 
policy. 

It was then that the United 
States decided on the reorganisa- 
tion and modernisation of the 
Brazilian armed forces in order 
to use them against the local 
guerrilla movement and as an 
interventionist force in Latin 
America. 

In 1968-69, in order to increase 
the firepower and transport capa- 
city of the anti-guerrilla forces 
of the Brazilian Air Force, the 
United States gave it the follow- 
ing craft: -15 Skyhawk fighter 
bombers, 5 C-130 transports, 6 
Iroquois armoured helicopters, 4 
Sikorsky anti-submarine helicop- 
ters, 11 Hughes-500 helicopters, 7 
Bell-206 helicopters, 25 Cessna 
T-37s, 5 T-33s and Fairchild- 
Hiller helicopters that can be 
used for various purposes. 

Existing artillery and light 
arms were also replaced by more 
modern equipment, and the Army 
received 300 M-41 tanks of 
28 tons, 500 amphibious M-113s 
and an unknown number of M-41 
A3s that can be used against 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

The Navy, which—together 
with that of South Africa—plays 
an important role in the imperi- 
alists’ plan for ‘the control of 
traffic in the South Atlantic, will 
have seven submarines by the 
end of this year, four of them 
purchased in the United States. 
Last year, US imperialism also 
supplied it with a 3000-ton tor- 
pedo boat and five “127-mm can- 
non and promised’ to supply, 11 
Fletcher destroyers. The United 
States is also giving Brazilian 
naval riflemen anti-guerrilla and 
disembarkation training. i 

To this accelerated rearmament- 


by the United States, we must 
add other military equipment 
purchased in western Europe with 
loans granted by imperialist 
agencies, such as six 3200-ton 
frigates and three submarines 
purchased in Great Britian, four 
253-ton minesweepers in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and 16 Mirage fighters in France. 

Armed, trained and financed, 
the Brazilian subgendarme is 
ready to serve US imperialism in 
Latin America. 
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T= Economic policy of the 
Brazilian dictatorship that of 
attracting investments and in- 
creasing exports, is based on the 
lowering of labour costs as a con- 
sequence of measures to reduce 
and freeze wages, while the cost 
of living skyrockets. 

In the state of Guanabara, for 
example, the minimum real wage 
of a worker has dropped by 20 
per cent, compared to 20 years 
ago. 

According to data from the 
Inter-Trade Union Department 
of Socio-economic Studies and 
Statistics (DIEESE) in 1971 a 
worker had to work 113 hours 
and 25 minutes to get enough 
money to buy a month’s basic 
ration of meat, milk and dried 
beans for himself alone, not in- 
cluding his family, whereas it 
only took 87 hours and 20 
minutes work to do the same in 
1965. 

In December 1972, the 
DIEESE carried out a study that 
showed that the minimum food 
needs fora family of four cost 
443.76 cruzeiros—but in that 
same month, in Sao Paulo, the 
city in which the study was made, 
the minimum wage was only 
268.80 cruzeiros. The 1970 
Census showed that from 60 to 
70 per cent of the workers in 
Brazil receive the minimum 
wage—which means they are hard 
hit by this crude reality. 

The 1970 Census also proved 
that the oligarchy and upper 
bourgeoisie, who constitute only 
5 per cent of the population, 
receive 36.3 per cent of the 
national income, while the im- 
mense majority of the people, 
80 per cent of them, receive 
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another 36.7 per cent, and the 
remaining 15 per cent of the 
population, the petty, bour- 
geoisie, get 27 per cent. That is, 
almost the same amount of money 
is available to the 900,000 Bra- 
zilians at the top of the heap as 
is to the 72 million at the 
bottom. 

This policy of low wages and 
the concentration of income in 
the hands of the oligarchy allied 
to US imperialism is a faithful 
reflection of the present econo- 
mic structure of Brazil. Thus, 
the automotive industry increased 
by 14.3» per cent from 1964 to 
1970, while the increase in food- 
struffs was but 1.8 per cent, and 
textiles 0.1 pér cent. Thus, while 
the workers can only acquire a 
minimum of food and clothing— 
and the peasants cannot even get 
that—the bourgeoisie has ever 
greater access to durable consu- 
mer goods, whose production, 
in US hands, keeps on growing. 

The export policy of the 
Brazilian dictatorship has bene- 
fited the capitalist companies that 
were in crisis because of the lack 
of domestic markets and, at the 
same time, aggravated the situa- 
tion of the workers, who are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
find enough goods at low enough 
prices to meet their necessities. 

Since, on a minimum wage, the 
worker is finding it well nigh im- 
possible to feed and clothe him- 
self, and this wage is being nibbled 
away at, year after year, how then, 
can he safeguard the health of 
his family; how provide for the 
education of his children; how 
pay his rent and the taxes which 
the regime is raising constantly? 

While building highways and 
installations to provide free water 
and energy to meet the demands 
of the foreign consortia—which 
are tax-exempt—the Brazilian 
dictatorship has decreed - that 
junior high school education is no 
longer free, has removed all rent 
ceilings, is boosting private medi- 
cal attention, is denationalising 
the pharmaceutical industry 80 
per cent of which is already con- 
trolled by foreign capital—and 
supplies water to only 18 million 
of the 90 million inhabitants in 
the country. 

The national budgets are an- 
other proof of this anti-people, 
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criminal policy of the Brazilian 
regime: the 3.3 per cent of the 
budget that was assigned to pub- 
lic health in 1967 wads reduced to 
1.11 per cent in 1970. And in 
1972, while the Armed forces 
received 1,303 million dollars of 
the budget, health got only 80.6 
million dollars, and education 
376.8 million dollars. The result 
was predictable: an unhealthy, 
illiterate population. 

Official data admit that 32 per 
cent of the people above 15 years 
age, are illiterate, and that in 
1970 the number of children who 
could not go to school rose to 
6.5 million. That same year, of 
the 13 million children who did 
goto school, over half had to 
drop out because they did not 
have clothes to wear or because 
they had to look for work in 
order to help their families. 

In the fields of public health, 
the situation is just as bad; in 
Sao Paulo, the most developed 
city in the country, infant morta- 
lity was 83.8 out of every 1,000 
live births in 1969, and in the 
city of Natal it was reported that 
42.2 out of every 1,000 children 
died before reaching one year 
of age. These statistics were pub- 
lished by the Superintendency of 
Development of the Brazilian 
Northeast, which also reported 
that there are now more than 
100,000 tuberculars in this part 
of the country and that one out 
of every four heads of families is 
out of work.. 

The Brazilian Committee, an 
adjunct to the World Health 
Organisation, has stated that 24 
million children between the age 
of 2 and 7 have no health care or 
educational assistance, and the 
Institute of Nutrition of Guana- 
bara States that 40 per cent of 
the children’s deaths in Brazil are 
caused by malnutrition rather 
than by the illnesses which appear 
on their death certificates. 

The list of epidemics and 
endemias that scourge the Bra- 
zilian people, victims of a policy 
of exploitation that keeps them 
undernourished and in abysmally 
insanitary condition, is practi- 
cally endless. Suffice it to point 
out that the Association of Stu- 
dent Health and the Pediatric 
Seminar confirmed that 90 per 
cent of the school population 


suffers from parasitic illnesses. 

In the Brazilian countryside 
the situation is just as appalling, 
since Jatifundists and the big 
companies exporting agricultural 
products control more than half 
of the best land, and 12 million 
landless peasants are obliged to 
work for wages of less than 10 
dollars a month. It goes without 
saying that they have no trade 
union rights or medical-hospital 
care. 

Moreover, in addition to the . 
millions of unemployed in Brazil, 
there are hundreds of thousands 
of peasants who emigrate to the 
large cities in search of a living. 
In the city of Guanabara alone, 
there were 400,000 people living 
in fevelas in 1968, and most of 
them were former rural workers. 

As for housing, the country 
had a deficit of 8 million houses 
in 1962 and, according to the 
statistics, 700,000 needed to be 
built every year to keep up with 
the population growth. However, 
only some 212,000 units of low 
income housing were built in the 
last eight years. . 

This is the price the Brazilian 
people and their working class 
are paying for the exploitation to 
which US imperialism, with the 
help of the sold-out bourgeois 
and military minority, has sub- 
jected them. To maintain the 
high profits of imperialism and to 
provide the oligarchy with a 
consumer society, the Brazilian 
“economic model” subjects the 
people to the worst food, health, 
education and living conditions. 

Turning its back on agrarian 
reform, denationalising the in- 
dustry that produces in accord 
with the interests of the capitalist 
companies, and cruelly repressing 
the nationalist struggle, the mili- 
tary regime serves the interests of 
imperialism and betrays the 
Brazilian homeland. But the 
people of Brazil are fighting and 
struggling against the dictatorship 
and Yankee imperialism. 
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Bvery age has {ts own pecullarities, its own plan 
and way of achieving the desired ends. 

Nationalisation is a technique of the modern 
times, the technique of the developing countries, the 
technique of nations moving towards socialism. It is 
a mechanism born of necessity—the necessity of 
eradicating exploitation, the necessity of producing 
the maximum value. We have had nationalisation 
of industrial and commercial undertakings; but so 
far there has been no nationalisation of a 
‘profession’. There is however no bar. It depends 
on the need, the nature and character of the institu- 
tion, the purpose it is performing, the utility it is 
rendering, and finally the degree of its adaptibility 
to changing situations. 

Today the legal profession is purely individualis- 
tic in character, and though practised: by thousands 
in every State, each one treats it as purely his own 
and meant only to serve a particular client. It has 
not yet acquired the socialist or nationalist character? 
There also appears to be no possibility—at least no 
probability—of its acquiring this character through 
the process of voluntary evolution. But, the question 
is: Is it necessary? Is it possible? Is it feasible or 
expedient to make the legal profession a national 
institution, or to give it a social form? 

The ultimate structure of each national institution 
must depend on the function it performs in develop- 
ing, advancing and strengthening the country’s 
social, economic and political structure. Legal 
profession has also to discharge an obligation to the 
nation. It does not and cannot stand in isolation. 
It is an essential and integral component of the 
whole structure, and has, for this reason, always 
maintained a form harmonious to the socio-economic 
structure of the society. 

In a purely laissez-faire economy, it has an 
individualistic character. Each advocate stands as 
an independent entity identifying himself with the 
litigant. There is no economic tie inter se the 
advocates, and no one owes allegiance to the class 
or the profession as such. It remains a profession 
where the rule is: “each for himself”? and not “each 
for all”. It caters to the need of individual litigant, 
it works to protect and preserve individual’s rights; 
and worries little about the social good, or the 
trampling of people’s rights by the literal implemen- 
tation of the individual’s private rights. 

Can such a system meet the needs of the new 
social order? Can it withstand the onslaught of the 
new economy? Can it successfully and adequately 
serve the growing socialist society? If individualism 
goes off the board of national economy, should the 
profession still continue to have the individualistic 
outlook? 

With the changing economy, laws change, people 
enter the scene and the whole litigation process 
becomes people-oriented. Interests of the people 
get very much involved as soon as a socialist law is 
violated. Black-marketing, hoarding, adulteration, 
tax evasion, official corruption and all the new 
varieties of economic crimes affect the general econ- 
omic rights of the people. Can an advocate in hig 
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profession remain unaffected by the changing situ- 
ation? Can he ignore the people and serve the indi- 
vidual? Can the people, on the other hand, not 


claim that he should not ignore their paramount in-- 


terest? Can they not justifiably demand that the pro- 
fession be nationalised so that the individual lawyer 
may look first to the people’s interest and then alone 
to that of the individual? 

It may not be possible any longer for the pro- 
fession to keep itself in seclusion, or to remain 
totally unmoved and unaffected by the wind of 
‘anti-individualism’ raging all round in the country. 
The profession might succeed in avoiding nationali- 
sation, but may not succeed for long in shutting out 
socialisation. The laissez faire concept of indivi- 
dual freedom to have monopoly in the legal pro- 
fession may crack any moment and yield to the 
growing pressure of the vast majority to whom the 
prefession denies evena living wage. They might, 
any day, rise to claim social control of the profession 
and equitable distribution of briefs and fees. And 
social control may, then, itself pave the way to 
nationalisation, and lead this totally individualistic 
profession to a form which may be unpalatable to the 
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leaders of the profession. i a i 
The changing pattern of cultural values is bound 
to have an impact on the profession of the lawyer. 
He cannot take shelter behind the cover of conven- 
tions and traditions, and ignore the socio-economic 
revolution through which the country is passing. 
He cannot stick on to old values, and treat himself 
just an unconcerned agent of the private litigant. 

Will it be too much to expect that the day will 
soon come in the glorious history of the legal pro- 
fession, when instead of its remaining a champion 
merely of individual’s rights, it would become the 
vanguard and protector of the general and common 
tights of the whole people and champion the cause 
of social justice? 

Time has probably arrived when the need for re- 
thinking in the light of the people’s aims and aspi- 
rations has become urgent. It may be necessary 
for the profession to look forward instead of look- 
ing backward and to rearrange its own house. 

I have penned down these few rambling thoughts 
so that persons concerned may not miss this current. 
What may today look just a fancy’s child, might 
tomorrow acquire the discernible shape of reality. 
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Haryana Makes Headway 


HARYANA has entered the eighth year of its life with a sense of confidence, born of positive 


glowing tribute to the earnestness and determination of its people. 


zZ 
< 
3 achievement. The phenomenal progress achieved during the short period of its existence is a 
< 
T 


HARYANA is the first State in the country to have achieved cent per cent rural electrification. 


gfe: ep 
ROAD*FRANSPORT has been completely nationalised. 


SIXTY PER CENT of the villages have been, linked with metallod roads, as against only 20% 


at the time of formation of the State. 


DURING the current year Rupees one crore will be spent on the welfare schemes for the 
uplift of HARIJANS AND BACKWARD CLASSES. 


THE JUI LIFT IRRIGATION SCHEME, Indira Gandhi Canal, Birendra Narayan Chakravarty 
and Jhajjar Irrigation Schemes are memorabile landmarks in the history of Irrigation. 


These 


Schemes on full development will extend irrigation facilities to 6.42 lakh acres of gross area in 


Bhiwani and Rohtak districts. 


grains during the current year. 
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THREE MILK PLANTS are, at present, functioning at Jind, Bhiwani and Ambala. 
of the Fifth Plan, the entire State is expected to be covered by Milk Plants. 


By the end 


THE STATE.is determined to achieve the new production target of 60 lakh tonnes of food- 
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Indian Education 
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The effects of US “aid” and ‘‘assistance’ to India are felt in almost 
every vital sphere of her development programmes. Yet little research 
has gone into unravelling the colossal influence that they exercise over 
our education system, and their underlying aim and purpose. It is perhaps 
the first ever attempt to unravel the major objectives of the US Govern- 
ment and Foundations to impart a particular orientation to india’s educa- 
tion system. It makes available to the readers some of the facts relating 
to the publication of PL-480 subsidised text-books, the educational “aid” 
and ~assistance” from the Foundations for financing the upkeep of US 
consultants in India, purchase of instruments and equipment from the US 
and stacking of University libraries with books purchased only in US. The 
author has fully substantiated his forceful arguments with examples of 
events and little known published material. Rs 20 
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Ideological-Political 
Parameter of 
District 

Planning 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


piser planning, in ideological terms, is the look- 
back toward home. 

The principal objective of planning is the welfare 
of man and the improvement in the quality of his 
living. The achievement of this goal dictates that 
specific attention is given to the situation of the 
people living at the lowest level of administrative 
unit—that is, the village. In fact, planning his not 
proceeded from the village upwards — from the 
particular to the general. Nor for that matter, 
planning has come down from the national level to 
the village level—from the general to the particular. 
District planning is’ addressed to create a relation- 
ship between national planning and the people in 
the districts—those in villages will have to wait 
further. , 

Keeping in view the fundamental aim of Indian 
planning, it is not reasonable to suggest that it was 
less necessary to have district plans twenty-three 
years ago, when planning started, than it is today. 
There has been no change in that need. What has 
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changed is the need of the rulers to make clearer 
their concern for the people of their constituencies. 
For one thing, there is gathering consciousness of 
want. For another, the peculiar historical develop- 
ment has obliged the ruling party itself to highlight 
attention on this want. For its survival it is now 
faced with the task of persuading the public to 
believe that it wants to adopt specific measures. 
The district plan is championed asa right step in 
that direction. 

Political independence in 1947 meant turning 
attention back from an empire to one nation—India. 
The trauma of Partition of the country paralysed 
the national wiil for about a decade thereafter. It 
was only from the mid-fifties that the State (as 
distinct from national) consciousness began to 
emerge. 

It has taken another seventeen years for the 
district consciousness (as distinct from State and 
national consciousness) to take some shape. Broadly 
speaking, Jawaharlal Nehru, with his philosophical 
broadness, symbolised the national consciousness. 
However, he failed to correlate this broader cons- 
ciousness with the needs of existence. Thus, while 
great credit is due to him for initiating most of the 
industrial ventures, for which we like to take credit 
today, his inability to grasp the nature of reality at 
the sub-national level and below that, led to many 
problems—which were otherwise capable of solution 
—remajning unattended and unsolved. 

The irresolution of these problems distorted the 
emergence of the State consciousness which was 
made to appear as a selfish clamour, while, in fact, 
it was but a logical development of the national 
consciousness (in logic, as it is necessary to proceed 
from the particular to the general, it is equally 
necessary to proceed from the general to the parti- 
cular). What ought to have been a normal and 
healthy development threatened to take the form of 
a Centre-State confrontation—which found its most 
forceful expression in Tamil Nadu where some 
people seriously suggested a separation from India. 

Parenthetically it may be noted that the claim of 
the States to establish their identity has been widely 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. This misunder- 
standing is nowhere more glaringly reflected than in 
the blind criticism of the State Governments for 
their debts to the Centre and particularly for the 
overdrafts they have to rely on to make their ends 
meet. Few have sought to Study the relationship 
between the profligacy of the Central Government 
and the overspending of the State Governments. To 
the critics of the State Governments it was all right 
if the Central Government was not able to repay its 
debt to the foreign countries and had to present 
itself as a beggar in the international field. 

These critics were not at all mindful of the huge 
amount of deficit financing that the Central Govern- 
ment indulged in, despite repeated promises of stop- 
ping deficit financing, to meet its expenditure. Deficit 
financing (net bank credit to Government) increased 
at an accelerating pace over the years. At the end of 
June 1971 the amount stood at Rs 5,755 crores; after 
two years the amount soared to Rs 8,427 crores. 
at the end of June 1973. In June 1970-71 deficit 
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financing had grown by Rs 931 crores; in 1971-72 by 
Rs 1,234 crores and in July 1972-June 1973 period 
by Rs 1,438 crores—over the figure of the preceding 
year. Between March and October 5 this year, deficit 
financing grew by Rs 871 crores as against the in- 
crease of Rs 507 crores during the corresponding 
period last year. Apart from others and the critics 
of the Government, even the Reserve Bank of India 
has found it inescapable to criticise the Govern- 
ment of India for its monetary indiscipline. In its 
Annual Report for 1972-73 the Reserve Bank notes 
that for the year 1972-73 the Centre’s deficit, which 
was originally budgeted at Rs 215 crores and placed 
at Rs 550 crores in the revised estimates, turned out 
to be Rs 882 crores. (Supplement to Reserve Bank of 
India Bulletin, August 1973, p 9) 

It has not occurred to the critics of the State Gov- 
ernments that the parameters of actions taken by the 
State Governments are mostly provided by the mea- 
sures adopted by the Central Government over which 
the State Governments have no control. Deficit 
financing is one of them. As has been the case so 
often, the eagerness of the Central Government to 
pay more to its employees—whether they belong to 
the IAS or to the subordinate services—has faced 
the State Governments with the obligation to pay 
more to their employees also. 

The point is that irrespective of whether the State 


Governments were convinced of the reasonableness . 


of the Central Government’s decision, they had to 
incur the monetary liabilities of paying the 
JAS officers. Having been obliged to pay to these 
officers in the highest scales of pay, the State 
Governments have often found it impossible to 
resist the demand of the State Government servants 
for higher pay and allowances. 


Autonomy and Plans 


This is nota place to discuss the Centre-State 
relationship. But it is necessary to note that the em- 
ergence of the State consciousness has been thwarted 
by ideological confusion, lack of political wisdom 
and administrative bungling crystallising in the 
negative attitude to the call for State autonomy. 
Unless these deficiencies are rectified at the earliest 
opportunity, national development would be seri- 
ously distorted being unable to find the proper 
channels. 

It may not be an exaggeration to say that this 
perverted attitude to the exercise of authotity by the 
State Governments has put the Governments in a 
very very awkward situation and has seriously bloc- 
ked their efforts at State planning. An idea of how 
the State initiative had been stymied is given by 
the bare fact that it was not until about three years 
ago that the process of setting up a State Planning 
Board had been completed in all the States. 

In view of such an extent of demoralisation of the 
State Governments, which prevented them even 
from setting up a State Planning Board— for which 
an SOS had to be sent from the Central Govern- 
ment—it was no wonder that no consideration was 
given to studying intra-State situations or to the 
formulation of district and village plans. Not that 
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everybody was consumed by this controversy. Some, 
indeed, were actively propounding the need for 
district planning also. 

Nevertheless, it was not until 1964—the year of 
Nehru’s death—that the first rudiment of a district 
plan—the Wardha Plan—was formulated. It was 
hardly to be called a district plan proper. All that 
it proposed was an area plan for Avvi mandi area 
to develop milk collection and milk distribution 
facilities and to provide the necessary infrastructure 
—road network, storage and water facilities. 

The next district plan was the Moradabad Dist- 
rict Plan (1968) in UP, the Karnal District Plan 
in Haryana, the Miriyalaguda Plan (1971) for the 
development of a taluka in Telangana in Andhra 
Pradesh, and the Mushari Plan (1971) for the devel- 
opment of a block in the Muzaffarpur district in 
Bihar (See V.L.S. Prakasha Rao, H.K. Mazumdar, 
G. Thimmaiah and S. Seshaiah, Working Paper on 
District Planning Officers’ Training Programme, 
Institute for Social and Economic Change, Banga- 
lore, 1973, pp 4-5) 


Lacking General Approach 


In other words, twenty-three years after the era 
of planning began, a full-fledged district plan is yet 
to be formulated in any of the nearly four hundred 
districts of the country. Four scholars, who have 
made a close study of these five district plans, 
write: 

“(1) These plans differ in approaches and speci- 
fic objectives. 

“(2) They are essentially sectoral (agro-industrial), 
and production oriented. 

**(3) They are annual and/or five year plans with- 
om the framework of a longer-term perspective 
plan. 

““(4) The regional settings of the districts/blocks 
selected for plan preparation, and their levels and 
stages of development are different. These differen- 
ces partly lead to differences in data base and 
methodology and hence they cannot suggest any 
general approach to District Plan.” (V.L.S. Prakasha 
Rao et al, op cit, p 6) 

It took the Planning Commission twenty years to 
state the importance of district plans. As is clear 
from the foregoing, no State Government was able 
to formulate a full-fledged district plan even during 
the period of the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

The difficulties in district planning are not to be 
glossed over. There is as yet no machinery at the 
district level to undertake the work of planning. 
Even the State Planning Boards have not become 
effective in all the States. In West Bengal, for 
example, the working of the State Planning Board 
has been hampered by acontinued clash with the 
Planning Department of the State Government, 
which indeed disregarded the draft of the Fifth 
Five Year Plan prepared by the State Planning 
Board and prepared its own draft. The attitude of 
the West Bengal Planning Department is reflected in 
its refusal to make available copies of the Draft 
Fifth Five Year Plan of the State to the press on the 
ground of its being a confidential document! It is 
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a moot question if with such a suspicious attitude 
to public discussion any worthwhile planning can 
ever be done. 

What needs to be done? It is heartening to find 
that, even if belatedly, the need for taking a closer 
look at the needs of the people at least at the dist- 
rict level has been recognised. Assuming that it is 
the intention now to implement the programme of 
district plan seriously, the most urgent necessity is 
to give attention to the specific administrative mea- 
sures that are needed to be adopted to facilitate the 
drawing up of a proper district plan and, what is 
still more important, to implement the plan. 

The crucial role of agriculture in planning has 
been brought home again and again. And, yet, again 
and again, when agriculture has suffered mainly on 
account of lack of adequate water supply, irrigation 
facilities have remained unutilised considerably. It 
is nothing short of scandalous that vast investments 
in completed irrigation projects have remained 
unutilised because field channels had not been dug 
He sued the main channels with the agricultural 

ands. ` 

According to the Ministers’ Committee on Under- 
utilisation of Created Irrigation Potential, headed 
by the Maharashtra Irrigation and Power Minister, 
Vasantrao Patil, the irrigation potential created 
between 1951 and 1972 through the construction of 
a number of major and medium schemes involving 
an investment of Rs 2,400 crores was 9.6 million 
hectares. Of the created potential, only 87 per cent 
was being utilised. This meant a lag of 1.6 million 
hectares in utilisation which is equivalent to Rs 400 
crores in locked capital. (See Commerce, Bombay, 
July 14, 1973, p 61). 


Delegation of Authority 


If planning had evolved from below certainly 
such an omission could never have taken place. 
True, under-utilisation of capital investment is not 
the peculiarity of the irrigation system. It is to be 
seen in the field of industry also. It may be worth- 
while to make an objective analysis as to why the 
utilisation of scarce capital resources has been so 
inadequate. The traditional arguments about the 
non-availability of raw materials and shortage of 
power (which was a significant factor only last year) 
may not be the full explanation for this. 

The general proposition can be made that there 
should be a wide and effective delegation of author- 
ity—both administrative and financial—to organisa- 
tions and officers lower down in the administrative 
echelon. This delegation of authority has to keep 
in view the need for an integration of administrative 
and financial authorities at different levels, dispens- 
ing with the parallel seats of authority in adminis- 
trative and financial officers separately. 

There has been much discussion on this and re- 
commendations have been made that once the bud- 
get allocations have been made, there should be no 
interference by the Finance Ministry in the expendi- 
ture of the amount. In practice, however, the dep- 
utation of financial officers owing allegiance to the 
Finance Ministry and remaining under its adminis- 
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trative control has meant the transfer of the dilatory 
process from the level of the Ministry to the level 
of the implementing officer. (Here the adverse role 
of the Accountant-General’s office also has to be 
mentioned). 

While it has been possible in rare cases to identify 
an administrative officer responsibie for delay or 
improper action, there is no known instance of any 
financial officer having ever come to grief for putt- 
ing up unreasonable and irresponsible objections to 
executive proposals. To make administration res- 
ponsible and responsive to public demand, the deleg- 
ation of authority is of the highest urgency. 


Reorienting Administrative Ideology 


Indeed, this calls for an ideological reorientation 
of the administrative philosophy in this country 
which has been governed by the British attitude of 
distrust of the people. After the British left, the 
Indian officers took over the entire philosophy and 
went about functioning in accordance with that 
philosophy. This philosophy justifies every action 
done by the people at the top—whether it is devalua- 
tion of the currency throwing the economy of the 
country out of gear for years to come, bungling in 
international affairs, or irresponsible monetary 
Management through the printing of notes in dis 
regard of solemn promises to the contrary made 
publicly—but sees everything wrong in the effort 
on the part of a State Government to try to manage 
the State economy according to its own under- 
standing. 

The glaring case was the Central Government’s 
cavalier treatment of the proposal of the Tamil 
Nadu Government to nationalise the Madras Alum- 
injum Company. The Tamil Nadu Government 
had not asked for something which was against 
the proclaimed policies of the nation or of the 
Government. But the proposal was met with a 
derisive insouciance. To the extent that it 
will never be possible for a Government head- 
quartered in New Delhi to run the affairs in the 
remote villages of Nagaland, Tamil Nadu, Maha- 
rashtra or Kashmir, such an attitude towards the 
State Governments is injurious to the interest of the 
nation. 

Therefore, this philosophy of centralisation has to 
be given up in favour of a philosophy of decentralis- 
ed power with full trust in the people. Only then 
the foundation will have been laid for the success of 
district planning or for that matter any planning 
aimed at human welfare and improvement. 
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CHILDREN of today will make the India of tomorrow 


and the way we bring them up will determine the future of 
the country. -> —Jawaharlal Nehru ` 


Let us do our duty by our children) , 
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Musings 
on 
Bangladesh 


E. HABIBULLAH 
Maj. Gen. (Retd) 


M+s psychology has nothing 
to do with logic and even 
less with fair play. 

I have watched the Muslim 
mass mind for the last 40 years 
with wonder and dismay; but 
above all with hope. The wond- 
er was the tremendous propens- 
ity of my people to swallow 
things which faintly coincided 
with their own preconceptions, 
mass and personal. The extent 
to which they can carry this 
attitude—I will not call it think- 
ing—is what leaves me in a state 
of wonder. Dismay also fills one 


‘in the fact that their bouts of 


mass and individual emotions 
render them so rudderless that 
they do not even stop to think 
where they may fetch up. They 
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have already landed themselves 
in all sorts of situations and are 
heading to get into a fresh mess 
in the not too distant future. 

Therefore it is important to 
warn some of our Bengali bro- 
thers now. For they are setting 
out on a new venture and their 
pattern of secularism could prove 
to be decisive. 

This is not only an Indian 
subcontinental phenomenon. It 
is global. For instance, take 
kingship, a form of human 
society abhorrent to all the 
teachings of Islam. Though the 
Holy Prophet was both the tea- 
cher and leader of Islam, he did 
not nominate a successor. Not 
only was it his intention that 
there should be no king or dict- 
ator, he wished Islam to be self- 
generating. The first Khalifs, at 
least, set an enviable example in 
simple living and high thinking. 
It was only with the arrival of 
Abu Mavia, who had never been 
too faithful a disciple of the 
Prophet, that the seed of low 
thinking and high living was 


sown. 
Yet the Muslim world of today . 


adores a dictator or a king. They 
fall in line as “your obedient 
servant” without hesitation. 
After a victory in his early days 
the Prophet asked who were the 
people defeated. ‘When some one 
named the tribes, He said: “Tell 
them they are only Muslims as 
from today’—so broad and 
advanced was his outlook for 
his times. 

The very concept of Pakistan 
was therefore a political gimmick, 
gleefully aided by the British, 
which had inevitably to rebound 
on its makers. One man, Moha- 
mmad Ali Jinnah, saw that a 
twentieth century State based 
on one religion could never be 
viable. He deliberately made 
his historic speech of August 
1947. A very near and dear per- 
son said to him in June 1949 at 
a dinner in Liaquat’s house: “We 
must found an Islamic State.” 
He grew red and asked: “What 


- do you mean by an Islamic state? 


There are 72 sects in Islam. 
Such a state is an impossibility. 
Pakistan will be a modern demo- 
cratic state.” But there is no 
reasoning in our minds. Pakistan 
must be a Muslim state anda 


Valhalla for Muslims. It must 
also be stuffed down our throats. 
King Faisal and hitherto un- 
known Shaiks who happen to 
sit on underground rivers of oil 
are great and mighty Muslims; 
but anyone calling the Muslims 
to socialism and sharing equit- 
ably God’s gifts is nothing short 
of a “Kafir”. 

As was inevitable, might and 
nothing else is right in Pakistan 
—not even the might of 
numbers, only the might of the 
bully, the might of the man who 
falls over himself to befriend his 
erstwhile slave-owners, who 
bends backwards to please peo- 
ple ready to oil his individual 
palm. In fact there is no better 
definition of a lackey than the 
military junta and their willing 
slave in power in Pakistan today. 

Altaf Gauhar’s outspoken 
article in Dawn earned him 
imprisonment. His description 
of how the lawfully elected 
Majority party. leader Shaikh 
Mujibur Rehman bent every 
effort to come to terms with 
Yahya and Bhutto and his gra- 
phic description of how these 
“Mad Mullas”, in spite of blun- 
der after blunder, went on pers- 
isting in a sort of hate-ridden 
policy of ruin is an epic picture 
of the mixture of bully and slave 
that fills the mentality of that 
Islamic land, and even the Islam- 
ist countries of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Bangladesh, born of the folly 
of the Punjabi Muslim, a folly 
spearheaded by the Army and 
goaded by the wily son of the 
Anglophile Sir Shahnawaz of 
Junagad ill-fame, has now to 
make its own decisions. One has 
reasons to hope that it will not 
become another country of the 
Indian Ocean Muslim mentality. 

Not only does it take all sorts 
to make a world, but nothing 
can bea more aglomorate mix- 
ture, from any standard, than 
the Bangladesh of today. It is 
therefore important before pick- 
ing on individuals that the coun- 
try’s government should decide 
what trends it will follow and 
what it will weed out. 

Bangabandhu has decided on 
the socialist path, but it seems to 
be a path of socialism closely 
resembled and allied to a not 
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too well-defined, confused social- 
ism. Anyone may join the Awami 
League whether he is or is not a 
thinking socialist. This, though 
tending to draw many to it, also 
gives nourishment to anti-social- 
ists to penetrate the body. The 
private armies of some of the 
Awami League factions can be 
a dangerous example of what 
one sees. 

Furthermore, the factional- 
ism kept alive on the basis of 
labels such as ‘‘collaborators” 
and Biharis makes the picture 
even more confused. Shaikh Sa- 
heb has reiterated firmly that all 
those resident in’ Bangladesh be- 
fore the military massacre and 
who wish to live and contribute 
to Bangladesh are welcome; but 
are they being able to find their 
own feet yet? This must bea 
matter that the Bangabandhu must 
feel concern for. 

Here in India we have never 
gone through the trauma that our 
neighbour -had forced upon it, 
yet the Government has to face 
a continuous struggle. We may 


be fortunate that, our leader at 
least, has managed to place the 
main anti-socialist forces in the 
wilderness, although many are 
visibly creeping back into the 
ranks again and may one day be- 
come a menace to our society. In 
Bangladesh they have the conser- 
vative reaction and communalism 
combining with the extreme Left 
of Bhashani and Toha. The 
voice of Bhashani calling himself 
a Leftist and without doubt, with 
deep roots in the masses, is today 
the amplified voice also of -the 
Muslim Bangla and other neo- 
Fascist movements. Bhashani’s 
latest diatribes against India and 
to boycott Indian goods constitute 
a dangerous threat to create a 
new Vietnam in this troubled 
sub continent. Coming as it does 
when India is exerting all its power 
to bring about a detente from 
Islamabad to Dacca it is as full 
of potential mischief as anything 
that Bhutto has so far done since 
1971. : 

No one wants gratitude and 
least of all from this Maulana 





whom India sheltered and trea- 
ted as a welcome guest when 
Yahya’s men were after him. 
But one must point out as clearly 
as possible that the war in 
Bangladesh cost India dearly. 
It was not easy to host 10 million 
people from Bengal nor has it 
been easy to retain a lakh of 
surrendered Punjabis. 

The facts are that Bangladesh 
was left a scorched earth, heap. 
of wreckage. Its economy was 
shattered and its people dazed 
and bewildered. The Bangaban- 
dhu came on the scene first to 
lead his people back to self- 
confidence, then to mend the 
economy. He has tried to do 
this in the usual “democratic” 
way. Twice in five years, he has 
got a solid vote of confidence 
from his people. Is it the duty 
of a man like Bhashani, who 
professes to stand for the poor, to 
help or to hinder, to advise or to 
denounce? Surely this is the time 
for all men of goodwill to stand 
four square and put their 
shoulders to the wheel of hard 
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Punjab’s March Towards Prosperity 


The people of Punjab have taken long strides on road to progress in different fields. 


Some of our achievements are: 


L 


640 Kms of Guru Gobind Singh Marg completed. 
6,626 villages electrified. 

All villages will be linked by road by March 1974. 
Over 27 lakh tonnes wheat contributed in Central Pool so far. 

Over 91 per cent children of age group 6-11 enrolled for primary education. 
1,84,000 landless rural people given free house-sites. 
Over 2,000 ordinary tube-wells and 714 deep tube-wells sunk. 
1,000 medium and small industrial units registered. 
Rural water supply schemes for 3,100 villages being pushed vigorously. 
Ropar District covered by Medical Manthem Scheme. 


Programme is being launched in other districts also. 


We pledge ourselves to serve the country with greater zeal and enthusiasm. 
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- work. Those working against’ 


this one single objective are surely 
traitors of the foulest type. 

What Bangladesh needs most 
from its own leadership and 
people is the cooperation of its 
Manpower, the co-sharing of its 
difficulties, the consideration of 
ostentation and conspicuous 
living as cardinal sins, and most 
important, the full education and 
health care of its people. The 
only instrument that can achieve 
this is the Awami League. 
Firstly, it is the people’s party 
of today, without contenders. 
Secondly, the Awami League 
represents no particular class or 
caste interest. Thirdly, like it or 
not, this party led the successful 
struggle against the brutality of 
the Punjabi terror. Like 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s image was 
the image of India, the Banga- 
bandhu’s is the image of Bangla- 
desh, It is the towering image 
of a solid rock, the only rock 
holding back the sea of chaos. 

It would take an old and 
hardened cynic like Bhashani 
to blow hot and cold at once. 
It were better, did he wear his 
brain within his head rather than 
on the cuff of his sleeve. In-the 
tenth decade of his life, who is 
he appealing to, except the 
absolutely ignorant, when he asks 
the Government to restore law 
and order in Bangla, after few, 
if any, of his own followers have 
laid down their arms, while he 
makes illogical exciting speeches, 
and he holds aloof his coopera- 
tion to build a new society on 
the democratic principles—by 


this we do not mean only parlia- 
mentary democracy! —of all 
elements of the’ land pulling 
together for victory. Victory is 
urgently needed on the food, 
clothing and essential commodi- 
ties front. No government can 
stop hoarding and blackmarket- 
ing, leave alone smuggling, in 
the conditions that prevail in 
Bangladesh today. The speediest 
way to bring it to an end is to 
bring in mass prosperity. 

India contains all sorts, includ- 
ing the most soulless and heartless 
exploiter as a class which is 
inexactly described as the 
Marwari. He will penetrate, he 
will exploit, he will sell spurious 
goods which may even kill people. 
But is this Bhashani’s idea of 
the Indian people? Surely not; 
and not only are many Indians 
the blood-brothers of the Bangla 
people but the whole people of 
India also are struggling to raise 
themselves with their own boots- 
traps? The Indian people showed 
such sympathy and love for their 
trans-frontier brothers, that 
today’s inflation in our own 
country can. be considerably 
traced to the 1971 war. If he 
feels it, let Bhashani openly 
declare that India had no business 
to help his country in war or 
peace. It will expose, at least, 
the wretched mentality that 
guides this extraordinary man. 

But it is not Bhashani who 
represents the greatest danger. If 
he does today, he will not 
tomorrow. The real danger is 
a lurking Fascist growth known 
as the Muslim Bangla movement. 


It is interesting that they thrive 
most in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and around the northern 
areas, particularly in Sylhet. They 
have a well-armed irregular force 
at their disposal and even pass 
across provocative propaganda to 
the neighbouring Muslims of 
Silchar and Tripura. They are 
the hard core of the left-overs of 
Pakistan. They are the exact rep- 
lica of the RSS in India, with all 
the hard-and-fast rules and a 
burning revanchist hate added. 

Had Bhashani even set out to 
expose these we could have found 
some little respect for him; but 
we hear he is working in close 
consort with them. Thus he 
condemns himself. We-do not 
have to say more. We know that 
breed well. We know such “lewd 
fellows of the baser sort”. They 
mouth the word Islam, for base 
inimical ends; but what are they 
out to defend? Nothing more nor 
less than vested interests, leading 
to ousting of other interests. 

Thus, as Indians, all we have 
to say is that our welfare in the 
welfare of Bangladesh, and vice 
versa. We shall ever do our 
duty by them whenever they wish 
to call upon us. There are no 
strings attached and every Indian 
wishes Bangla a swift recovery 
and attainment of prosperity. 

Not only this, our feelings 
towards the people of residual 
Pakistan are also full of goodwill 
and hope. This is basic, not only 
in the hearts of our masses, but 
in the foreign policy of India, in 
Panch Sheel and in true non- 
alignment. 
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Facets of Jawaharlal Nehru 


It is fascinating tò read Jawaharlal Nehru’s writings on different aspects of his many- 
lendoured career. The pieces below are taken from Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru 
WVolumes 1 and 2); a project of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. The first item 
shows Nehru as Chairman of Allahabad Municipal Board; the second one is on his directives on _ 
fund collection as General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee; and the third, as 


a mass campaigner. 


: CIVIC AFFAIRS 


As Chairman of the Allahabad Municipal 
Board, (1923-1925) Jawaharlal Nehru took 
active interest in many civic problems. Here- 
below is a not he prepared far the consideration 
of the Board on the approach towards the 
question of prostitution. The note shows how 
on an issue before a civic body Nehru projected 
the wider social implications, and not treated it 
in isolation. 


T# question of the residence of prostitutes has 

been*before the Board for many years. I have 
purposely headed this note differently. I want the 
question to be considered in its broader aspects 
and not merely on the narrow ground of place of 
residence. Let us know what we are driving at 
and then we may be in a better position perhaps to 
achieve our purpose. Last year the Board made a 
brave effort to abolish prostitution by passing 
a resolution and appointing a committee. The effort 
was foredoomed to failure. The world would be 
a very different place if we could abolish prostitu- 
tion and lying and cruelty and oppression and the 
thousand and one ills that flesh is heir to by resolu- 
tion. Unhappily we can proceed but slowly with 
the task of regeneration. 

Admittedly prostitution is an evil and a canker 
which eats its way into society. It has existed from 
the dawn of history and we need not be vain enough 
to imagine that we shall put an end to it suddenly. 
But every where attempts are made to lessen its 
evils in the interests of morals and public order 
and public health. In many cjties of the West 
there prevails a system of regulation and registration 
but this has largely failed to achieve the end in.view. 
In some cities recognised and inspected brothels are 
kept. These too are merely drops’in the ocean and 
the vast majority of prostitutes. refuse to be either 


1Many years later, on October 14, 1958, Jawaharlal wrote to 
Sri V.R. Krishna lyer on this subject: ‘This is, of course, a 
major social problem, and I wish you success in your efforts 
to deal with it. I confess however that I have long felt 
that the type of efforts that are made usually meet with 
little success. I remember that, nearly thirty-five years ago, 
when I was Chairman of the Allahabad Municipality, I 
tried to deal with this problem and wrote a long note on 
this subject. I did not succeed to any marked extent. The 
problem is so much connected with other economic and 
social aspects of our life that it is a little difficult to separate 
it. Anyhow, it is good to do something about it.” 
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registered or regulated in any way inspite of the 
best efforts of the police. The general tendency in 
the West now is for the State not to register or 
recognise in any other way the profession of prosti- 
tution. An indirect way of dealing with the question 
is to open clinics for the treatment of veneral 
disease and to spread knowledge of the effects of 
such disease. It is also realised that prominence 
given to prostitution isa bad thing and rules are 
made generally to prevent this. Soliciting is an 
offence in many countries. 

Prostitution, it is well known, is largely due to 
two causes—the economic and the human. If we 
could raise the status of women and afford them 
honourable careers we would do more towards the 
lessening of the evil than by any number of byelaws. 
The human factor is more difficult to ceal with, 
but everything that makes for social betterment and 
for equality between the sexes helps in the solution 
of the problem. We are scandalised at the residence 
of prostitutes in our midst. But prostitutes do not 
carry on their ancient trade by themselves. They 
are only one party to the transaction. I seldom hear 
anything against the other party, the man who 
exploits the poor woman and casts all the blame 
on her. The proper way to deal with the question 
of prostitution is to make it as dishonourable for 
a manas fora woman to helpin it. We cannot 
do that by rules or byelaws, but only by raising 
public sentiment in its favour. If public opinion 
were strong enough we could reduce much of the 
exploitation and the apparent (consequences) of it. 
Some prostitution would .of course remain so long 
as men and women do nòt become better as a 
whole than they are today. 

The proposals to prevent prostitutes from residing 
in most of the residential or business quarters of the 
city would necessarily result in their being segregat- 
ed in a remote corner of the city, if the byelaws 
were rigorously enforced. Personally I do not think 
it will be possible to drive out all prostitutes from 
the prohibited quarters. They may perhaps give up 
their public appearances but they are likely to 
carry on privately. But even if we succeed in driv- 
ing them out and concentrating them in a remote. 
corner of the city, how would this affect ys? I shall 
quote from a European authority on-the subject: 

“In the course of an enquiry that included all the 
great cities of Europe from Glasgow to Budapest 
and from Rome to Christiania I did not meet a 
single police official who favoured the concentration 
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of even registered prostitutes in a single neighbour- 
hood. Not only is such concentration-or segregation 
impracticable: it is highly undesirable. Prostitution, 
like crime, is most dangerous and most offensive 
when it collects in nests. The segregation of prosti- 
tution, even if possible, would be objectionable 
precisely as the segregation of criminals would be 
objectionable.” 

I feel that we should lay stress on the following 
points: 

(i) Prevent prostitutes from residing near colleges, 

schools & hostels. 

(ii) We should try to put a stop to all soliciting 
and all public examinations. 

We should see to it that as little prominence is 
given to prostitutes or their trade as possible. The 
sights to be met with in some parts of the ‘city of 
prostitutes displaying themselves from balconies etc. 
are not desirable. Ido not know if we can do any- 
thing to stop it but I should certainly like to do so 
as I consider it is a flagrant kind of soliciting. , 

(Gif) The Board should encourage homes for women 
and give every facility to such institutions 
where widows and other women are afforded 
shelter and taught useful trade. 

(iv) Carry on some educative propaganda among 
the people about the harmfulness of veneral 
diseases. I believe Pt Krishna Kant Mala- 
viya’s resolution deals with this question. 

(v) The laws of the country can 'help us by raising 
the age of consent and by imposing extreme 
penalties on persons exploiting young girls 
and Jiving on their earnings. : 

Ido not believe in issuing a fiat that prostitutes 
must not live in any part of the city of Allahabad 
except a remote corner. If this is done I would 
think it equally reasonable to reserve another part 
of Allahabad for the men who exploit women and 
because of whom prostitution flourishes. 


10.6.23 


I would add that brothels or regular houses of 
prostitution should on no account be permitted. 


FUND COLLECTION 


The two pieces reproduced here show how meticul- 
ously scrupulous Nehru was in the handling of public 
funds. This may serve as a warning and reminder to 
those in the Congress today engaged in handling funds. 


SUGGESTED RULES FOR THE COLLECTION, 
CUSTODY AND EXPENDITURE OF 
CONGRESS FUNDS 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


Every one knows that there is a great deal of 
suspicion and disatisfaction in the country about the 
management of public funds. Much of this suspicion 
is baseless but also there is considerable justification 
for it. Our procedure so far has been entirely want- 
ing in method and every office-bearer of the Con- 

ress has had full liberty to do what he likes. We 

ave apparently presumed that a person calling him- 
self a Congressman or a noncooperator must have a 
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great measure of honesty and competence, and we 
have staked almost everything on the goodness of 
human nature. This is hardly business or wisdom. 

The result has been slackness all round in the control 

of expenditure and a great deal of avoidable waste. 

Everything is left to the unhappy Secretary of a 

Congress Committee and the has little to guide him. 

With no definite rules, it is ‘difficult for him ‘to raise- 
objections to another’s bills. Telegrams‘are sent at 

the slightest provocation. I think this should not be 

allowed to continue any longer. Until this is‘stopped 

and the public assured that we are acting-on business 

lines we cannot expect to collect much money. I 

propose therefore that the Working Committee 

should issue definite rules for the guidance of the 

AICC office and all other Congress offices. I have 

drafted some for the consideration of members. They 

are only meant to form the basis for discussion. 

A. .Collection of Funds 

1. Only authorised persons to collect money. A 
written authority should be given to each 
collector. Lists of authorised collectors 
should be published for public information. 
No one else to be allowed to collect on 
behalf of the Congress. It will of .course be 
open to anyone who is not an authorised 
collector to collect on his own responsibility 
and if the public trust him and choose to give 
him money they do so well knowing that the 
Congress Committee is not liable for him. 

2. . A Congress Committee giving authority :to 
collect should give it for a specific area 
within its jurisdiction. Collectors should only 
collect in allotted area. 

3. Each collector should have a register with a 
properly drawn up form. Entries in this 
register should be made as far as possible on 
the spot by the donor. 

4. Receipts should be issued by the office. 

5. The collection register should be produced 
‘at short intervals at the office, as far as 
possible on fixed days, for inspection, 

B. Custody 

6. All monies collected must be sent direct to 
the bank. No part of the collections should 
be spent prior to deposit. . 

7. Funds should always be kept in banks and 
not with private individuals. In case of small 
towns or villages where there are no banks, 
the major part of the funds should be 
deposited with the district or provincial 
Congress Committees. 

8. The person having custody of the funds 
should on no account spend them. 

C. Expenditure ; 

9. All payments above a certain amount, which 
might be fixed Rs 25 or so, should be by 
chegue. 

10. All cheques should be signed by not less 
than two specified signatories. 

11. Powers to sanction expenditure within fixed 
limits to be delegated to office bearers pro- 
viding for emergency expenditure. í 

12. No expenditure to be incurred except by 
authorised persons and within the rules 
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framed- for this purpose. 
Rules for Telegrams, etc. 
. Telegrams should be sent only when the post 
or other cheaper means are not available and 
when such telegrams are absolutely necessary 
from the Congress view point. 
When telegrams are sent they should be as 
brief as possible. . 
Bills for telegrams should be supported by a 
i certificate that the telegrams were absolutely 
i necessary and dealt with Congress biisiness: 
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16. 
no letter should be sent. ~ 

E.. Rules for Traveiling Allowance sa 

17. No travelling allowance will be admissibl 


been authorised to undertake the journey. 
All travelling allowance bills should be 
countersigned by the Secretary. 
Definite rules should be made about the 
class of which the fare will be allowed ordi- 
narily and in special cases. As far as possi- 
ble it should not be left to discretion. The 
tules should also provide if necessary for 
halting allowance or other incidental ex- 
penses. In special cases the president of the 
committee might be authorised to sanction 
a relaxation of the rules but every such case 
should be reported to the Council or Execu- 
tive Committee. 
F. Bills 
20. All bills must be submitted to the Secretary 
who if satisfied will countersign them. 
It is desirable in large offices like the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee offices to have 
a fairly responsible person to audit all bills 
as they come and to see that they do not in- 
fringe any rule. This duty may be assigned 
to-the cashier if he is good enough. The 
/ audifor should carefully check every bill. 
22. If the auditor and Secretary disagree about 
any payment the President may overrule the 
auditor but such decision shall be placed 
before the Executive Committee. 
The cashier or auditor should have a defi- 
nite sum, say Rs 100 with him for small 
payments, as a permanent advance. - This 
advance will be recouped when a bill is pre- 
sented supported by the paid vouchers which 


18. 
19. 


21. 


23. 


shall be defaced by the Secretary at the time- 


of signing the cheque. 

Periodical audited statements of accounts 
should be published by every Congress 
~ Committee in. the local- papers and- by 
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hand-bills. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
To Gauri Shankar Misra 
Allahabad 
3/4/1925 


iMy dear Gauri Shankar, 
Thanks for your letter and for the information 
plied.. Iam afraid you have misunderstood ‘me. 


su 
Tiere, is or can be no: question of mistrust in a- 
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Whenever a postcard will serve the purpose” 


except when (i) the journey is on Congress 
business and (ii) the person charging it has 


matter of this kind. My business is to see that all 
formalities are observed, all rules are followed! 
regardless of personalities. The relaxation of rules: 
for individuals specially in financial matters leads: 
to undesirable results. No one—not even the’ 
Governor of the U.P.—can get paid a rupee from the 
Accountant General without every formality being 
fulfilled. I would have troubled you, as I am troub-" 
ling many others, if the sum involved had been Rs 12 
only instead of Rs. 1,200. You might be interested to 
know that among others I am troubling Mohammad 
Ali, Santanam, Mrs. Naidu and George Joseph’ 
for detailed accounts. The question of accounts has* 
been repeatedly up before the Working Committee: 
and, specially in view of the charges made against: 
the Khilafat funds, strictures have been enjoined on: 
the Secretary. There is an amazing amount of 
slackness and irresponsibility in dealing with public 
funds and 'this has to be checked. 

As you have no detailed account books of the 
Navayuga there isno pointin your troubling now 
to draw up a balance sheet. Please therefore do not 
bother to do so. I suppose I have got as much in- 
formation as I can under the circumstances on the 
subject. I propose to close the file now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
MASS APPROACH 


Here is a fine example of the style of agitation 
among the masses that Nehru specialised in—to put 
across the case for the national struggle against foreign 
rule in simple language understandable to the millions. 
This was published by Jawaharlal Nehru, Vishwam- 
bar Nath Bajpaye and Raghunath Prasad Kapur for 
the Publicity Department, Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, Allahabad, in 1922. The original was in 


Hindi. x 
WHERE ARE `YOU? ` 
A big war is on these days in our country. There 
are two big groups. On one side is Mahatma 


' Gandhi with the peaceful group of the Congress 


and Khilafat and on the other is the English 

Government with its armies, guns and cannons. 

To which group do you belong? 

Where are you? 

With freedom or slavery? 

With self rule or foreign rule? 

With indigenous things or foreign goods? 

With Khaddar or Foreign cloths? 

With Charkha or British mills? 

In Khilafat should there be justice or injustice? 

In Punjab should there be justice or oppression? 

You side with religion or irreligion? 

Our poe folks should improve or remain as they 
are 

Should Indians remain united or disunited? 

Wines etc., should go or continue? 

Untouchables’ lot be improved or not? 

Do ie side with those brave leaders and brothers 
of ours that are in jail or not? 
Think it over and if your integrity, religion and 

spirit urge, then join Mahatma Gandhi’s Swarajya 

arty and be prepared to face all sorts of troubles 
or ‘the-country and for the religion—and its recogni- 
tion'is that you'don Khaddar spun by the’Charkha. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


A PANORAMA 
OF PROGRESS 
AND PROSPERITY : 
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M.P CONTRIBUTES : 
MAXIMUM TO BUILD i 
INDIA SELF-RELIANCE. ‘ 


The prenitive methods of Agnculture are gradually 
baing replaced by modera scieatric methods of 
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additional one lac tan thousand acres of Imd About 
one lakh eighty thossand irrigation pumps bave been 
prassed Into service to provide water to the drought 
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Tha age-old dacoity menace kas been wiped out from 

the State by an latolfigeat handing of the raue. 

The ravines of Charsbal, which hede-suts te 

tha dacaits, are being levelled up to be tormed inte 

ne fertite agneuttural land The leveling up has not saty 

pi es balped in credsesting the dacoity menace but also 
y added to fsod prodestica, 












ADIVASIS’ WELFARE 
A STEP TOWARDS 
SOCIAL UPLIFT 


People used to call Madhya Pradesh a steaping glant 
within indian Union, Everybody agresd that Madhya 
Predash hes vast potentialities bot ewstaloed efforts 
to axplort the some were léw asd tar between. 

The systocmatic offorts pat in by the present 
Government have ht g see chadpe la the 
Porto of Madge 


A DISCOVER ANCIENT INDIA 


Sanchi | Where are esshrined the relics of Sarizette. 
eos mein dieslple of lord Buidbe. 
Uijala ı Seat of Shiva, ens ef tha 12 
‘Centre of thé sarth' 
Amarkgoteh : The source of the koly Narmada, 
Chitrakset | Whore lord Rana speet sema tims ond 
Darshana to Tulsidas. 


pn to 
Oskar Maodhate : Anether of the 12 ‘Jyotirfingss’ on 
the ‘Oa’ bil! tetend om the 
Maheshwar ; The escient city of Mebishmotl visited 
by the great 
Many other ceatres for pligrimage & sight-ecelng le ia 
Madhya Pradesh 


of Information & Publicity Government of Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 
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OF 
PROGRESS 
IN 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Himachal Pradesh has been making tremendous progress in various fields of development 
ever since it came into existence on April 15,1948. From a Chief Commissioner Province with 
an area of 24,000 sq. K. Ms and a population of 9.36 lakhs in 1948, Himachal Pradesh today is 
a full-fledged State having an area of 55, 658 sq. K. Ms and a population 3,460 lakhs. 


Then its revenue was Rs 85 lakhs. Now it stands at Rs 35.94 crores. In respect of per 
capita income, Himachal, which was one of the most backward areas of India, now ranks as the 


fifth eile in the country. 


‘During the 1st Plan the Pradesh spent Rs 5.3 crores. During the 4th Plan, it is utilising 
Rs 115 crores. For the Sth Plan our proposals amount to Rs 323 crores. 


@ !n 1948, there was only 228 K. Ms of Roads in the Pradesh. Today the roads measure 
over 12,000 K. Ms. 


@ There are now 4050 electrified villages and towns in the State as against just 20 in 1948. 
The Himachal Government Transport is covering 1.95 lakh K. Ms per annum now as compared to 


lust 2000 K. Ms then. 


@ Tho production of fruits—apples, plums, pears, peaches, citrus, mangoes, almonds, 
walnuts, chilgoza—has jumped from 1500 tonnes in 1948 to 1 .74 lakh tonnes this year. 


The number of educational institutions in Himachal today is 5500 as compared to 541 at 
the time of Pradesh’s formation. The literacy percentage has gone up by more than 600 percent 
and today stands at 31.30%. Now, 18,000 students attend colleges as against only 60 In 1948. 


In the field of public health, now Himachal has 657 hospitals, dispensaries and other 
medical institutions as compared to 12 in 1948. 


THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE PRADESH LIVING ON THE INDO-TIBETAN 
BORDER, ONCE AGAIN ASSURE THE NATION THAT THEY WOULD LEAVE NO STONE 
UNTURNED IN THEIR EFFORTS TOWARDS NATIONAL DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


HIM LOK SAMPARK 


QUARTER CENTURY 
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. The Punjab Agro Industries Corp. Ltd., 
SERVES THE FARMERS 


We provide the following facilities to farmers: 


1. Sale of imported tractors, tyres & tubes, discs, spare parts and lubri- 
cants through the branches of the Corporation. 


2. An offer for sale of 25 H.P. Zetor-2011 tractor from a specially allotted 
quota of 155 tractors to meet the demand of the Punjab farmers. A 
golden opportunity for farmers. Book your Zetor-2011 right now 
with Punjab Agro Industries Corporation branch of your district. 
Delivery within one week. For more details please contact us or our 
branches. = 


3. To help tne farmers to grow bumper crop we also supply imported 
fertilizer i.e. Urea, CAN, Potash and D. A. P. Buy from any of our 
branches. 


4. The Corporation also supplies steel from Jullundur and Ludhiana to 
the manufacturers of agricultural implements. 


5. Setting up of Diesel & Petrol Pumps in the rural areas from where 
un-adulterated diesel and lubricants would be made available to the 
farmers. Supply Depots for light diese! oil at the branches of the . 
Corporation are also being set up to overcome the present shortages 
and remove other malpractices being faced by the farmers. 


6. Custom cultivation facilities with tractors and harvesting as well as 
threshing of wheat and paddy crops with harvester combines. 


7. Setting up of Agro-service Centres of unemployed Engineers in the 
rural areas in the State. 


8. Repairing and servicing of tractors at the Workshops of the Corpo- 
ration and through Mobile Service Vans at the doors of the farmers. 


9, Setting up of Implements Workshop at Ludhiana to manufacture and 

- . develop quality implements to cater to the needs of the Punjab far- 

-, . mers. Manufacturing of Grain Storage Bins and other few items has 
7 since started. 


10. Setting up of Base Workshop at Ludhiana for major overhauling and 
reconditioning of tractors. 


11. The Corporation has sponsored the World Bank Project under which 
8,000 tractors, 40 self-propelled Harvesters and 200 tractor-drawn 
harvesters and discs, etc. are being imported. 


C.D. CHEEMA, IAS 
Managing Director 


Punjab Agro Industries Corporation Ltd. 
167 Sector 19-A 
, CHANDIGARH. 
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NEHRU AND SOCIALISM 
(Continued from page 12) 


in the organisation is extremely undesirable. Bogus 
-members should be weeded out. Those in the organi- 
sation for whom the Congress is not an instrument 
for serving the country, who serve themselves and 
exploit it for their own ends...should be turned 
‘out, He wanted the party to be a mass party, 
constantly in touch with the people and reflecting 
thelr aspirations, constantly struggling to end social 
and economic injustice. Some changes have taken 
place in the party in recent times, but it is still far 
from being the kind of instrument for change that 
Jawaharlal Nehru wanted it to be. It is to be hoped 
that the new forces at work within the Congress and 
the mass consciousness that has developed in the 
country will make it so. i 

Our aim-and our problems were succinctly 
summed up when Jawaharlal Nehru said: ‘‘Socia- 
lism is the inevitable outcome of democracy. 
Political democracy has no meaning if it does not 
embrace economic democracy. And economic demo- 
cracy is nothing but socialism. Monopoly is the 
enemy of socialism, To that extent it has grown 
during the last few years, we have drifted away 
from the goal of socialism.” 

That is something for all of us, and particularly 
for Congressmen, to ponder over. 


























and rural areas. 


Talent competition. 
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projects and streamlining of science training. 
Vocational Guidance : Work experience 


for extending such services. 


tours. 
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ing people to further their education. 
Educational Expansion : Every i 

poorer sections. 
- And preparing 1 
: Delhi has a Plan for its people. 


Help us build a better Delhi. 


Financial Aid : Rs 22 lakh will be spent this 
These measures include remedial teaching, study.centres, book banks, 
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Delhi Towards a Brighter 
Education for the Millions 


City of Education: Today 5 lakh children are attending 536 Higher Secondary Schools in urban 
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BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND 
po VEDANTA. ` 
(Continued from page 17) 


former did not mostly understand the local langu- 
ages. Max Mueller further emphasised the need of 
studying Indian philosophy for its political import- 
ance and joined his powerful voice with Colebrook 
in declaring that “spiritualism” was the message of 
India. He wrote the biography of Ramakrishna as æ 
modern spokesman of that message. Lord Derby, 
the then Secretary of State for India, declared that 
such scholars as Colebrooke and Max Mueller rend- 
ered a service to the Government of India more 
valuable than several regiments of the army. 
Although fighting the French Revolutionary ideas 
provided the immediate occasion for concoting the 
theory of the spiritualistic tradition of India, it was 
meant to serve as a blockade against all revolution- 
ary ideas, foreign as well as indigenous. This was: 
initially worked out by British imperialism in its 
own interest during the first decade of the nineteenth 
century but it came to be accepted by Indian 
nationalism as its ideology in course of the last 
decade of the century. Swami Vivekananda first set 
the ball rolling, and then leaders like Gandhi, 
Rabindranath and Aurobindo joined in. For them 
the theory proved to be a handy weapon against the 
“Western materialism”. 
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With a very high percentage- topping the merit lists in this year’s examination and the Science 
This has been a record for the last 5 years. 

Science Education : The Administration has given science a 
ment potential and prepare a base for technological progress, Science was introduced in 401 middle 
ones and will finally cover all schools. 

This year approximately Rs 20 lakhs will be spent on science centre-cum-workshops, investigatory 


high priority. To increase employ- 


courses have been initiated in 90 schools and vocational 
guidance services have been extended to 15 other schools. A sum of Rs 3.15 lakhs has been provided 


year on educational benefits for needy students. 


free transport and educational 


Over 65,000 students received scholarships and 40,000 school-going children are being given mid- 
i have also been started for talented children. > 
Adalt Edacation : In this field 64 women’s Social Education Centres and 57 Farmera Functional 


Literacy Centres are being run. Evening schools and a school of Correspondence Courses help earn- 


year witnesses the growth of education with more schools and 
colleges being opened—education of a high quality to benefit all sections of society, especially the 


them for greater social responsibility as citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 
A Plan with an outlay of Rs 162 crores 

that covers all aspects of Education, Industrial Development, Rural Development and 
Social Welfare. Your participation is vital in its implementation. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
— : ) however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, -the. degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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i COAL INDUSTRY 


Why Nationalised? 
Because These Changes Could Not Wait 


The Plan objectives require coal production in the Fifth Plan Period to go 
up to about 140 milion tonnes. This calls for almost doubling of present 
production. 


. 


The Priyate Sector collieries were extremely ill-equipped to carry out these 
objectives. For one thing, the Private Sector was hardly willing or able to plough 
back the money for regulated development ofthe industry and perhaps were 
more concerned with short-term profits. On the other hand, their practices, 
whether in the field of mining or in respect of industrial relations, were mostly 
such as would have stoođ' in the way of whatever progress could have otherwise 
been made. The overall national interests therefore required that this vital sector 
of economy should be brought under public control so as to best subserve the 
good of the country. Now with an intergrated national ownership the coal 
industry can look forward to fulfilling the tasks the nation requires of it. 


T _ 
COAL MINES AUTHORITY LIMITED 


(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ENTERPRISE) 
Registered Office: 10, Camac Street, Calcutta-100017 
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SEVEN weeks ago, laying the 
foundation of the refinery at 
Mathura, Smt Indira Gandhi 
referred to the Soviet offer of 
two-million tonnes of foodgrains 
and said: “On such occasions 
one knows who is a friend in the 
_world, and who jis not.” 
~ Obviously, this is a long way 
from the political amateurishness 
of equating both the Super 
Powers. 

Early next week, as the Soviet 
leader Leonid Brezhnev comes to 
India, the meaning of this friend- 
ship will be spelt out without 
reserve. It is not a mere coincid- 
ence that the advance party of the 
Soviet officials who have reached 
New Delhi for the preparation of 
the Indo-Soviet Summit should 
be led by the head of the Soviet 
planning organisation at a time 
when Smt Gandhi’s Cabinet has 
been discussing the Draft of the 
‘Fifth Five Year Plan. 

Moscow has a special signific- 
ance for India’s struggle for 
economic independence which, 
in the final analysis, ensures the 
defence of this nation’s political 
independence from the onslaughts 
of neocolonialism. Jt was the 
Soviet offer of assistance which 
enabled this country in the early 
fifties to make a breakthrough 
from the stranglehold of Western 
private capital and laid the 
foundations of industrial devel- 
opment with the public sector 
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providing the base for key indus- 
tries. The Soviet readiness to 
build the Bhilai steel plant mar- 
ked a watershed not only in the 
country’s economic but in poli- 
tical life as well. For, it pointed 
the road to independent growth 
defying the hegemony of the 
Wall Street. It is a matter of 
equal significance that in the 
midst of acute economic difficul- 
ties and industrial stagnation 
today, Bhilai stands as the 
shining example of maximised 
production, a record which few 
units, whether in the public or 
the private sector, can claim, 
while the giant steel complex at 
Bokaro holds out the promise for 
tomorrow. 

There followed in rapid suc- 
cession the Soviet assistance and 
cooperation in building India’s 
petroleum and heavy industries, 
electricals and pharmaceuticals, 
defence production including 
aeronautics, mineral exploration, 
to cooperation in science and 
technology, leading up to space 
research. The Americans claim 
to have given a larger amount of 
credit to this country, but 


Washington has never bont 
the development of the industria 


infrastructure which can enable 
this country to stand on its own 
legs. It is Moscow whose assist- 
ance has ensured the building of 
basic industries and today thirty 
per cent. of India’s steel, eighty. 


per cent of oil production and 
eighty-five per cent of heavy 
engineering products come from 
Indian projects built with Soviet 
assistance. All this is paid for in 
Indian rupee, which means that 
this arrangement provides ready 
market for Indian goods. Even 
the Jatest agreement - on the 
Soviet loan of two million tonnes 
of foodgrains—at a time when 
India needed it badly to ward 
off Western blackmail—providea 
for terms which can by no means 
be regarded as a burden on the 
economy. 

This way the Soviet economic 
cooperation contributes directly 
to the growth potential of Indian 
economy. In the drafting of the 
Fifth Plan, our planners envisage 
a gap of about Rupees four 
thousand crores, out of which 
the net foreign assistance works 
out at about Rs 2400 crores. 
Those in the Yojana Bhavan and 
outside who are interested in 
slowing down the country’s 
growth rate, have been pressing 
for a smaller Plan, raising the 
plea that since the World Bank 
and the USA in particular 
would not provide the credit, it 
would be better to go for the 
McNamara strategy of concentra- 
ting on primary necessities, and 
thereby ensure the continued 
dependence of this country on 
the West for the major require- 
ments of her industrial activity. 
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It was a variant of this strategy 
which was sold in the mid-sixties 
with disastrous consequences for 
our economy, and again sought 
to be revived two years ago by 
Sri Subramaniam’s Approach 
document for the Fifth Plan, 
which an awakened public opin- 
ion unceremoniously rejected. 
The foreign assistance require- 
ment for the Fifth Plan can, to a 
very large measure, be paid back 
through export earnings. This 
involves not only the gearing up 
of our export machinery but the 
working out new and unorthodox 
patterns of our -export. In 
the world market today, our 
export potentials do not have to 
face a bleak prospect. With the 
worldwide scarcity of petroch- 
emicals the markets for jute and 


Indian textiles have once again , 


shown possibilities of expansion, 
provided our jute and textile 
manufacturers can be compelled 
to take more interest in produc- 
tion than profit. 

If foreign aid burden has to be 
reduced, then obviously foreign 
trade has to be stepped up. And 
this cannot be done to any ap- 
Ppreciable measure in a free 
market economy. All our aid 
from the USSR being paid for 
by Indian goods, it is the promo- 
tion of this trade that alone can 
enable us to come near our 
objective of doing without fore- 
ign aid in another five years. 
The pattern of Indo-Soviet trade 


has to be reshaped, and this can 
be done only if the trade plans 
between the two countries were 


linked up with the production ` 


plans. This implies that one has 
to look round for conversion 
deals and not confine only to the 
sale of primary products. The 
bungling that accompanied the 
cotton conversion deal is a warn- 
ing that we have to guard against 


both neglect and sabotage. 
Apart from this aspect of the 
Indo-Soviet cooperation, any 


informed observer in New Delhi 
can forecaste that during the 
important talks connected with 
the Brezhnev visit, there will be 
frank.appraisal of this country’s 
short-term requirements and long- 
term economic objectives. How- 
ever, the new pattern of economic 
relations between the two coun- 
tries envisages not so much the 
setting up of turn-key projects but 
greater concentration on getting 
know-how and technological 
expertise which one can get from 
the West only at a price that 
may endanger economic indepen- 
dence. Against the menace of 
the multinational corporations; 
the Soviet economic cooperation 
provides the surest bulwark. 

The Indo-Soviet Summit next 
week will provide an important 
occasion for not only strengthen- 
ing the understanding and co- 
operation between the two 
countries, sanctified by the 
Treaty of 1971, but also an 
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opportunity for a purposeful tour 
de horizon, in which the role of 
both the countries in this part 
of the world will naturally be 
evaluated. This is but natural for 
a country like ours whose nation- 
al interests, whether in peace or 
in war, has been supported by 
the Soviet Union. The Brezhnev 
initiative four years ago for an 
Asian Collective Security has been 
a topic of continued discussion in 
many parts of Asia and the 
world. The idea of Asian entity 
has been a running theme for 
this nation’s contemporary 
history dating back to the days 
of the freedom struggle. 

Although the Asian security is 
yet to take shape, it today serves, 
in the main, the same purpose as 
the idea of collective security in 
Europe in the late thirties asa 
rallying point against the menace 
of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis. 
Today, in place of Fascism, the 
menace of neocolonialism whether 
by economic squeeze, subversion 
or outright military aggression, 
has to be warded off in unity.. 
Moscow has made clear what 
its concept of Asian Collective 
Security is not: it is not a military 
alliance but a means for con- 
solidating peace and understand- 
ing and genuine friendly coexis- 
tence; secondly, it is not meant to 
be a cordon sanitaire against 
China, but an invitation to 
Peking to support it, since it was 
China which eighteen years ago 
had proposed an Asian Collective 
Peace Pact. In those days, of 
course, Mr Chou En-lai did not 
say that the Nato is preferable to 
the Warsaw Pact. What the Indo- 
Soviet Summit may be expected 
to take up is a frank discussion 
of the concept rather than its 
formalisation. A concept of this 
character covering countries of 
uneven relationship and diverse 
alignments takes time to materi- 
alise, as New Delhi views the 
issue. 

With Leonid Brezhnev on 
Indian soil, there is little doubt 
the distance between Moscow 
and New Delhi will be shortened 
by many thousands of miles of 
friendship and warmest under- 
standing. 

N.C. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Project 
“Operation 
Flood” for 
Milk 


NARENDRA SINGH 


HE “Operation Flood’, a 

Rs 1,000 million project, 
was launched in India in 1970 
under the newly formed Nation- 
al Dairy Development Corpora- 
tion, under the sponsorship of 
some international organisations 
like the United Nations Child- 
ren’s Fund (UNICEF). In its 
background was the great surplus 
of butter and other dairy pro- 
ducts in Europe and America, 


as a result of over-production in ` 


the sixties. 

As we know, surplus and over- 
production in the capitalist eco- 
nomies refer to the quantities 
which in market have the ten- 
dency to adversely influence the 
prices, that is, essentially the 
profits. In the past, such surplus 
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used to be destroyed just to is, figuratively, a local flood of 
maintain the stability in market milk. 
and prices, and to eliminate the As usual, the projections inclu- 
possibilities of any danger to the ded measures for modernisation 
soaring profits. Burning of crops in techniques and technology, 
and dumping of grain into the and incentives for foreign invest- 
sea have been a common practice ments and imports. The details 
in the recent past, when the comprised improvements in dairy 
workers in USA and Europe plants for better yields and in 
were victims of the great depres- cattle for quality, setting up of 
sion and slump during the twen- feed processing factories, and 
ties and early thirties. Evenin also creating an economic squeeze 
the fifties and sixties, when food on the urban cattle owners, par- 
shortage and mal-and under- ticularly in the metropolis and 
nutrition in different parts of State capitals, to move them out 
the world have been slogans of into the rural area. 
grave concern in the great publi- Very promising appeared the 
city by the food and Agriculture pronouncements of the Corpora- 
Organisation and others, the tion Chairman, while launching 
farmers in Europe and America the project, which would finally 
had kept their fields fallow under lead to remarkable improvements 
heavy subsidy just not togrow in overall milk production and 
foodgrains so that the prices and processing under efficient and 
profits might not be affected. hygienic conditions. For reality 
These policies still continue, of trends and implications in 
as being essential ingredients of practice, however, one has to 
the competitive, profit-motivated analyse the sketchy reports of 
socio-economic systems promot- the project. For our purpose, 
ing and manipulating markets. we make a particular reference 
Now, in these pursuits new to reports in an international 
venues and new channels have dairy journal from the United 
come to be handy with the con- Kingdom: 
centration of economic power One report deals with the 
and of technological capabilities Bangalore Government Dairy and 
in monopolies, giant cartels and its plan for utilising its surplus 
the multinational corporations. milk for production initially of - 
The international agencies and about 1,000 kg of ice-cream mix 
other aid or relief organisations per day. This dairy was already 
with their experts are the new converting a part of its surplus 
subtle media, as also the local into curd, and was ina position 
experts and the privileged groups, to market bottled curd in small 
with the Third World countries quantities through its booths and 
as the continuing fields of opera-. to undertake supplies in bulk. It 
tion for further aggravated pur- was producing 800 kg of butter 
suits for profits in the immediate daily, but could sell only half of 
and long-term perspectives. it, and its returns from butter 
It was under this approach and ghee were very low. The 
that thousands of tons of butter procurement of milk by the dairy 
oil and milk powder were diver- had increased to 460,000 litres 
ted, essentially as outlets for the per day with its average daily 
then surplus of late sixties, from sales at about 43,000 Litres. 
Europe and America to India e A farm cooler of 2,000 litres 
under the much lauded World capacity had been installed at 
Food Aid Programme to launch one of the collection centres, 
the “Operation Flood? project more were proposed for others, 
for milk in 1970. and a new cold storage of 40 tons 
Both the local and fore capacity was under construction. 
experts had projected the faney ~ne of the major problems 
that a flood of imported milk aced by the dairy was marketing 
products would lead toasequ- in keen competition from private 


` ence of developments, dramati- producers. (ref. Dairy Industries, 


cally increasing the supply, and June 1971, p 357) 

ultimately creating a _self-suffici- Another report, about one year 
ency of milk and milk-products later, concerns with the develop- 
within the country by 1980, that ments in other regions of the 
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However, an objective analysis 
of these very reports would also 
reveal interesting and remarkable 
information about the develop- 
ments. 

First, let us take the nature of 
assistance from the UNICEF, 
which professes actions and pro- 
grammes for the needy children. 
UNICEF has given an automatic 
milk vending equipment, as an 
experimental unit td promote 


couniry. At Baroda, in Gufarat, 
had been installed an automatic 
-machine, first of its kind in the 
country, for retail milk vending 
against a token inserted in the 
slot. The UNICEF had given 
the first unit of this equipment 
under “Operation Flood” 
scheme, launched to achieve self- 
sufficiency in milk by 1980. 
Similar machines were proposed 
for other major cities in due 
course of time: These machines more installations, which have to 
would help in eliminating the .be subsequently imported from 
long queues before the milk the manufacturing regions. It 
booths. must be mentioned that such an 
And for Patna, in Bihar, it was equipment is not in use even in 
proposed to set up a dairy plant Holland, that country of milk 
with a capacity to handle 120,000 and dairy products where it was 
litres of milk per day. The pro- discarded because of unsatisfac- 
gramme also included provisions tory operations of handling, re- 
for technical inputs such as fod- filling and servicing. 
der, fodder seed, medicine and Remarkable is the UNICEF 
veterinary aid to milk producers, assistance in promotion of mar- 
and a proposal for setting upa ket for such an automatic 
processing factory for balanced machine in India. Ours is a 
fodder of 150 tons daily capacity. country of wide climatic and 
(ref. Dairy Industries, May 1972, seasonal variations with conse- 
p 270) quently more likely adverse in 
Publicity Eye-wash: One must fluences on operational efficiency, 
realise, in the first instance, that and that too to reduce pressures 
these reports are presented for before milk booths, where a 
consumption of the vast majority larger number of personnel for 
in Europe and America and fora milk distribution can only be 
small minority elsewhere, espe- beneficial to reduce unemploy- 
cially the English-educated elite ment. 
in the Third World countries. Then, such modern milk vend- 
Those in the industrialised and -ing facilities can, in practice, be 
technologically advanced coun- availed of only by the rich and 
tries are made to believe in these educated minority, since the 
news of developments as signs of purchasing capacity of the vast 
progress in accordance with their majority is so low as to keep 
own past, changing to their pre- , milk beyond the reach of most of 
sent affluent life, and that their “ those whose children are in real 
present affluence has no relation need for minimum nutrition. Not 
with the former imperialist and only does it point to the self- 
colonial policies of the ruling defeating nature of the UNICEF 
interests of their countries in the aid and from other international 
past and the present exploitation agencies professing similar aims, 
of the other countries. this is only one more illustration 
Such reports also pamper the to expose the real face of such 
ego of, self-imposed benevoleacg aid and assiastance. _ 
of these people for the poor Restricting Sales: In respect of 
countries, accompanied by loud the dairy plants, obviously the 
publicity and propaganda in the central theme of the “‘operation”’, 
modern world. The elite in the the following picture emerges. In 
Third World, generally the pro- ral, these plants are based 
ducts of the Western education,on collection and procurement 
and training, reflects closel of milk from the surrounding 
similar approaches in efforts and areas for channelling supplies for 
outlook for assessment. Thus, the distribution of milk in urban 
purpose of the reports under centres, and for {processing into 
reference, is mainly served in various products. 
evoking a general satisfaction on It was remarkable that an 
the part of readers. 
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_ stead, 
‘bound to recur in the existing 


existing dairy plant in a densely 


populated State capital (Banga- 
lore) was selling only 10 per cent 
of the total milk procured. Evi- 
dently this was not due-to dearth 
of people in number as such, but 
only from a lack of customers 
with the large majority not hav- 
ing the adequate purchasing 
capacity. The eventual surplus 
was being processed progressively 
into more sophisticated products, 
further limiting the scope of 
scales to increasingly narrower 
circles of the more affluent custo- 
mers. In spite of this, the expan- 
sion plans were afoot for increas- 
ing procurement, storage and 
processing capacities at 
plant. 

Moreover, a new dairy plant 
was proposed for another State 
capital (Patna), with others to 
follow. One does not have any 
reason to assume that the pattern 
of performance at the Bangalore 
Government Dairy, as reported, 
would not be repeated at Patna 
or at other centres to come. In- 
similar experiences are 


socio-economic situations in the 
country. But, then, the question 
arises, why all this? For an ans- 
wer, one has to go into the con- 
tent of these developments and of 
their promoters. 

Such dairy processing ventures 
had already been started some 
time ago in the form of private 
sector plants under foreign sub- 
sidiaries, like those of the 
Hindustan Lever and Glaxo. 
Western Uttar Pradesh has been 
their seat of activity for more 
than a decade. The Kaira Dairy 
in Gujarat, well known for its 
Amul brand butter, cheese and 
baby food) among the affluent 
customers, has been expanding 
with foreign assistance, parti- 
cularly the UNICEF, 

As mentioned earlier, the latest 
project—“‘Operation Flood”— is 
merely a legacy of the “Butter 
Mountains” ‘of the sixties in 
Europe and America. But 
this time, following in the foot- 
steps of the private sector ven- 
tures, it is a more grandiose 
plan on a national scale under 
public sector. 

Collection and procurement of 
milk from the rural milk pro- 
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Invitation 
to a | 
Multinational 


DARRYL D’MONTE 
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T the past twenty-five years the 
Government has talked itself 
hoarse about the need to control 


tbe production of consumer ~ 


goods. The actual manner in 
which this sector has grown, how- 
ever, would be the dream of any 
industrialist. In brief, the cons- 
umer goods industry is marked 
by a steadily growing output of 
non-essential and luxury items 
with a profusion of brand names 
and monopolistic control, largely 
foreign dominated. 

The soap industry is probably 
atypical case of this Poe 
Consider only the production of 
washing medium, though the 
argument is every bit as valid for 
toilet soap. The bulk of the soap 
for washing clothes is provided 
by the unorganised, small-scale 
sector. Its output last year was 
placed at around 4,60,000 tonnes. 
These producers do not use 
power and are small cottage 
units, of which there are said to 
be 3,500 employing about two 
lakh people. 

At a higher level of technology 
there is the organised sector prod- 
ucing washing soap. About 60 
units produce nearly 2,20,000 
tonnes, or less than half of the 
unorganised sector’s output. Big 


. firms like Hindustan Lever and 


Tata Oil Mills control a sizable 
chunk of this market. The wash- 
ing medium which employs the 
most capital intensive technology, 
however, is the synthetic deterg- 
ent industry, known as non-soapy 
detergent or NSD. Three firms 
in Indid produce 98 per cent of 
the annual NSD output of 62,000 
tonnes: Hindustan Lever’s share 
is 59 per cent, TOMCO’s 16, and 
Swastik Oil Miil’s 23. 

It is~against this background 
that one must view the recent 
clearance given by the Monopol- 
ies and Restrictive Trade Pract- 
ices Commission to a proposal 
by Levers to put up a plant for 
making sodium tripolyphosphate 
(STPP), a basic ingredient of 


dit, itself nearly half foreign- 
owned, is the sole producer of 
STPP. Since Levers already 
holds such a commanding posi- 
tion in the NSD market, it is 
surprising that a nearly wholly 
foreign-owned, 


multinational ` 


giant should now be given the 
go-ahead to produce a vital 
ingredient of detergent, thus 
achieving vertical integration and 
consolidating its position in the 
Indian market still further. 

The decision raises many issues 
about the Government’s policy 
regarding the production of con- 
sumer goods generally. In the 
first place, priorities seem to be 
laid down in the most arbitrary 
manner. Under the new licensing 
policy announced in February 
this year, the list of “core” sector 
industries where expansion is 
encouraged included detergents 
and man-made fibres (both being 
made from heavy chemicals). It 
{s difficult to see what has promp- 
ted the Government to opt for 
capital-intensive techniques in 
the production of such mass 
consumption goods as washing 
medium and apparel. With the 
use of these techniques, not only 
are prices of products are well 
above the reach of average con- 
sumers but employment is sharp- 
ly reduced while the country’s 
import bill (for new material and 
equipment) rises inexorably. 

In the case of NSD, its unit 
price is at least 50 per cent higher 
than laundry soap, after allowing 
for its greater ‘‘efficiency” as 
claimed by the manufacturers. 
Similarly, the price of cloth 
mide from synthetic fibre like 
rayon and terylene is obviously 
very much higher than cotton. 
In both these instances, the 
growth of large-sized heavily 
mechanised units has employed 
huge doses of capital ae jeop- 
ardised the jobs of thousands 
working in the small-scale sector. 

Those in the detergent indus- 
try—as well as the two members 
forming a majority in the Mon- 
opolies Commission—seek to just- 
ify the inclusion of NSD in the 
core sector on the ground that 
jt replaces conventional washing 
soap which uses vegetable oil 
(and tallow) which is in very 


> detergent. At present, a BombeY “ghort supply in the country 
firm, Albright, Morarji and Pan- y. About 75 per cent of the 


oil used in soap-making has to 
be imported; so, the argument 
runs, the development of the 
NSD industry will reduce oil 
imports. 

The saving of foreign exchange 
on imports, however, is by no 
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Rs 200 monthly—a large amount 
by village standards—only 15 
per cent use detergent. Indeed, 
the substitution argument is used 
for several other consumer goods. 
Synthetic garments, it is argued, 
save on laundry time and money. 
Similarly, manufacturers may 
now claim that in the present fuel 
shortage, people should switch to 
using pressure cookers. Who can 
afford such goods? “And more 
pertinently, aren’t we accentuat- 
ing disparities by permitting their 
manufacture? 

The third aspect of the Lever 
case is that a large multi- 
national corporation, with 85 
per cent foreign holding, is being 
allowed to expand and diversify 
its activities considerably. This is 
in direct variance with the 
Government’s oft-repeated assur- 
ance that the operation of such 
companies will be curtailed. 

The official policy now appears 
to be to allow any major foreign- 
owned company to expand in the 
core-sector industries if it simul- 
taneously dilutes its foreign hold- 
ing. Thus, in return for being 
allowed to make STPP, Unilevers 
is to reduce its Indian equity 
from 85 to 70 per cent. (Simi- 
larly, India Tobacco, the other 
who, even as itis, cannot afford big foreign giant in India, is re- 
washing soap produced by the cently reported to have offered to 
organised sector. The projections come down to 40 per cent.) As 
made by the industry and accep- Dr Paranjape has pointed out, 
ted by the Commission, assume however, even with this reduced 
that the demand for NSD will holding, the repatriation by 
grow at nearly 30 per cent per Levers of dividend after tax will 
annum. But this estimate is based rise, as its operations expand, 
on the last few years’ production from Rs 146 lakhs in 1972 to 
figures which have statistically Rs 212 lakhs in 1978. By then, 
registered a higher growth be- the profits from the STPP plant 
cause of the small base. Given will flow in and Rs 36 lakhs will 
the present inequalities in in- be added to the net repatriation. 
come, there is a small percentage Moreover, in this case, Unilevers 
of the population which can and is not contributing anything by 
does use detergent as a washing way of know-how for the STPP 
medium. For this segment, its project. 
demand is income inelastic. This Finally, the monopoly control 
market is obviously limited and over.the production of consumer 
the widespread substitution of goods by large, mainly foreign- 
soap by NSD seems illusory. controlled, firms is also evident 

Furthermore, since the Govern- siifhe Lever proposal. It stands 
ment is committed to lowerin to reason that a firm which al- 
~ the disparities in income, the ready controls more than half 
kind of substitution ‘which NSD the market for detergent will 
manufacturers expect will-not achieve vertical integration by 
materialise. Even a sample sur- producing one of its vital ingred- 
vey conducted by private market ients. (Other firms like India 
research consultants show that of | Tobacco and Union Carbide have 
those rural families who spend also been trying to expand by 


means as large as is made out. 
Dr H.K. Paranjape, the third 
member of the Commission who 
submitted a dissenting note, est- 
imates that a tonne of laundry 
, soap requires Rs 540 in foreign 
exchange while an equivalent 
amount in terms of “effectiveness” 
of NSD requires Rs 390 since 
some of the chemicals used in its 
making have to be imported. 
Besides, the equipment for mak- 
ing NSD, and in turn STPP, has 
also to be imported, so the fore- 
ign exchange cost between soap 
and NSD is narrowed further. 

The Levers case raises another 
basic question: for whom are 
consumer goods like detergent 
produced? This is a crucial 
issue, for around it hinges the 
Company’s projections of future 
‘demand for NSD in the country. 
The low annual consumption of 
NSD in India, 0.09 kg, is com- 
pared with the “minimum” 10 kg 
in the West. Those who lay down 
India’s licensing policy also seem 
to think that the per-capita con- 
sumption of such goods is often 
considered an index of develop- 
ment. 

The fact remains that detergent 
is far too expensive for the bulk 
of consumers in this country, 
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diversifying into totally new 
areas like, the hotel trade and 
deep-ea fishing.) 

The Lever project is all the 
more indefensible when other 
wholly Indian companies and 
even public sector concerns have 
applied for licenses to make 
STPP. Dr Paranjape has warned 
that if Levers is granted its pro- 
posed capacity of 30,000 tonnes, 
it will deter other prospective 
NSD and STPP producers from 
entering the field, in spite of the 
“safeguards” it has offered, like 
making available a part of its 
STPP output to them. The Mon- 
opolies Commission hardly seems 
to serve as a watch-dog in such 
cases. À 

The detergent industry is by n 
means the worst example of the 
consumer goods syndrome. For 
more pernicious non-essential 
items like soft drinks, cosmetics 
and even underwear are now 
produced in India by foreign ` 
companies which repatriate huge 
dividends from this captive mar- 
ket. It is high time that the - 
Government took a close look 
at the activities of these com- 
panies and clamped down sev- 
erely on them. 
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pee still remains predominantly an agricultural 
country because as much as 75 per cent of our 
people still are dependent on agriculture. This is a 
statement of fact that cannot be denied. But at the 
same time, in terms of industrial development, that 
is, our capacity to produce industrial products, 
India has made very significant major advances since 
we won our Independence twenty-five years ago. 

Our steel production at the dawn of Independence 
was just overa million tonnes. And today we are 
in a position to produce somewhere in ‘the region of 
five million tonnes or so. And we hope within the 
end of the decade to rise to somewhere near twenty 
million tonnes. ` 

Steel is the’ basic foundation for any country’s 
industrialisation, and along with this development 
of steel we also have major industries in heavy 
engineering, heavy electricals, petroleum, fertilisers, 
in all that goes up to make a modern industrialised 
nation. No doubt we have yet a long way to go 
before we can say that the balance between industry 
and agriculture has been properly reached. But I 
think we have now set our feet on that road and we 
shalt reach our objective. 

In this context, there can be no doubt that the 
Soviet Union has played a very significant role in 
the development of our steel industry. The biggest 
plant working in India today is the Bhilai Steel 
Plant with the rated capacity of 2.5 million tonnes 
ingot steel. Last year we produced just a little less . 
than two million and I am confident that we shall 
cross the two million mark this year. 

We have also now decided in agreement with the 
Soviet Union during the course of the last week 
that Bhilai will be expanded from 2.5 million to 
4 million and later to 7 million tonnes. 

In Bihar about 300 to 400 miles from Bhilai (it is 
in the State of Madhya Pradesh) we have got the 
steel complex now coming up at Bokaro, again with 
the assistance of the Soviet Union. The planned 
programme for Bokaro is first of all 1.7 million 
tonnes and straight through 2.5 and allah we 
hope to reach 4 to 5 million tonnes. We shall not 
stop there, and we haye decided along with our 
Soviet friends to take Bokaro up to 10 million 
tonnes. This shows that the production in Bokaro 
alone, some seven or eight or nine years from now, 
will be of the level of production more than the 
production of all the steel we are producing in 
India today. And that I think is a measure of 
Soviet assistance. 

Equally, both in heavy electricals and in heavy 
engineering and in the Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission, Soviet assistance has been very crucial. 
The plants that have been put up in Haridwar is 
with Soviet assistance for heavy electrical manufac- 


ture and jp the heavy engineering complex, the 
foundry rotge Map is with Czech assistance, but the 
heavy machine-buMding shop is Soviet assisted. So 
also the Mining and Allied Machinery Shop in 
Durgapur has been put up with Soviet assistance. 
These are the areas where Soviet assistance has been 
decisive. They come to mind because they are all 
within the Department of which I am in charge. 
But taken as a whole there can be no doubt that 
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Soviet assistance in the industrial sphere has been 
of a major character and decisive, not merely be- 
cause it has helped in areas which are fundamental 
for industrial development but also because the 
credits offered by the Soviet Union were much 
cheaper than those which other countries were offer- 
ing at that time. The usual rate of interest has been 
2 per cent which is extremely low compared to the 
International Bank rate and it is only after the 
` Soviet Union entered into the field of assistance to 
India by offering such generous credits that other 
countries also began to compete, and competition 
in a matter like this is obviously good for India. 

The Soviet economic assistance to India has to be 
viewed against the background of the relations bet- 
ween our two countries, Soviet Union and India, 
which have been very close over the last twenty-five 
years, and even earlier. On the dawn of the Russian 
Revolution in October 1917, Indians throughout 
the length and breadth of our country welcomed 
the revolution. The famous poets of those days 
wrote in praise of the Revolution and Mahatma 
Gandhi was himself one who welcomed the October 
Revolution. 

Then in the period during the struggle for nation- 
al independence there was no doubt that Soviet 
sympathy for our struggle had a profound effect 
on our people, and not only politically, but also in 
terms of giving moral strength to our people. 

In the post-independence period, the Soviets, 
of course, have greatly influenced our outlook, in the 
sphere particularly of planning. It is the Soviet who 
have been pioneers in planning with the First Five 
Year Plan way back in 1928. And Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of our country, 
who led our nition for seventeen years, was a 
powerful advocate of planning—it was because he 
learnt about planning from the Soviet experiment 
as it was called in the years before the Second 
World War. i } 

In literature, in all other fields, the Soviets have 
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had their own effects. Sometimes it is possible to 
see it very clearly and sometimes it is not so easy 
to distinguish. But in all the fields of life there can 
be no doubt that the outlook, the moral support and 
the assistance given by the Soviet Union has exer- 
cised a profound influence on Indian political.and 
social life. 

As regards the role of the Soviet Union in the 
establishment of peace, to the mind of the Indian 
people immediately comes what happened in Bangla 
desh. When on the world arena, India was being 
condtmned almost as an aggressor in relation to the 


» very tragic happenings in Bangladesh, when Pakis- 


‘tan attacked us, and we had to defend ourselves, 
and in defending ourselves helped the Bangladesh 
people to liberate themselves, it was the Soviet 
Union that stood very strongly by India, particular- 
ly in the Security Council, and played a very crucial 
role in preventing the isolation of India and even 
any danger to the newly born or about to be born 

~ state of Bangladesh. So this was a great contri- 
bution of the Soviet Union essentially for preser- 
ving peace in this area of the world. For, if India ° 
had not been able to achieve the liberation of 
Bangladesh so quickly, and if international inter- 
vention had come through the voyage of the 
Seventh Fleet into the Bay of Bengal, or though 
any other form, then undoubtedly the war which 
had been forced upon India by Pakistan, would 
have widened, more and more countries would have 
been involved in it, and possibly leading to a major 
world holocaust. So there can be no doubt that the 
Soviet’s principled and determined position taken 
up in the Security Council of the United Nations 
played a very central role in preventing the escala- 
tion of war. So, in this background, it is not really 
different for the Indian people to appreciate the role 
of the Soviet Union as a country that fights for 
peace and the liberty of nations. 

Of course, we in India also not merelyadmire 
the Soviet Union for the help and assistance and the 
principled position it took in relation to the Bangla- 
desh crisis, but also because’ of the obviously 
progressive role and attempts at solving the Euro- 
pean security problem, which have recently been 
recording signal successes with the agreement bet- 
ween the GDR and the Federal Republic of Germany 
which I hope, and all of us in India hope, will 
provide a reliable foundation for peace between the 
nations of Europe. It has always been the desire of 
the Government of India and our people to see that 
the people of Europe, whether in East or in West, 
whether under Socialist leadership or still in the 
capitalist world, should be able to live at peace 
with each other. And the welcome and determined 
initiatives which the Soviet Union has shown in the 
recent past, and has so assiduously and patiently 
pursued, have always commanded the support of 
the Government and the people of our country. 
That it should have received the great successes 
that it has in the last few months, is something about 
which all of us can be happy and which proves, if 
proof was needed, the sincere and loyal adherence 
of the Soviet Union to the ideals of peace and 
friendship among the people. 
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T= Soviet Union of today is the fruit of the 
development of the ideas and dicta of Lenin. 
That Lenin died so soon after the Revolution was 
bound to have had a profound effect on the course 
of the future that he visualised. 

` Not being bound by mere dreams and ideology, 
Lenin also spoke and wrote in the language of the 
specific. It was therefore unfortunate that, because of 
his unexpected and early departure a great struggle 
broke out among his followers. Most bourgeois 
historians represent this asa personal struggle for 
power between Trotsky and Stalin. It was true that 
the ‘elimination’ of the losing side was a foregone 
conclusion; but the struggle was for the future of 
the Soviet Union itself. As the Soviet Union was 
the first country in which a people’s revolution had 
succeeded, it also meant that the whole destiny of 
the people of the world and particularly the workers 
of the world would be decided. 

Briefly put, the two schools of thought were for 
the continuation of struggle through the agency of 
the advance guard of the workers; that is to say, the 
Soviet Union plus the workers of America and 
Europe; or calling a halt, consolidating and then 
advancing again. For a soldier it seems obvious that 
consolidation before losing strength (of course not 
too early) and when signs of flagging ‘elan’ and 
momentum are likely to appear, is a sine qua 
non, but that this was the right decision has been 
proved by subsequent history. 

In fact the cordon sanitaire clamped down against 
the first socialist state, helped the USSR more than 
it did to her Western neighbours; for it gave the 
former a breathing space. That Hitler was able to 
Suppress the Leftists and so was Mussolini prove 
the correctness of the decisioa to consolidate. For 
the workers movements in Europe at that time 
had not the strength, and the USSR was in no 
position to stiffen them. This was then the turning 
point. From here the young State bleeding, mauled, 
and yet undaunted, started to revive. 

This also gave the rulers then in power time to do 
one significant thing, that was to mount an offensive 
on the Kulak class, always the strongest and most 


` indistinguishable class, because it being the better-off 


wielded considerable influence in the countryside 
and ranged itself against the Revolution. 

The thing that the USSR now wanted most was 
time. While Lenin had fought time with space, 
come to terms with the Poles and others, Stalin 
launched the policy of consolidation.. However, 
the European Labqur movement went into the hands 
of middle class pseudo-Marxist intellectuals or 
reformist trade unionists and, over the years, took 
up a position of compromise with conservativism. 
Though this isolated the USSR more and more, 
she did n se time fretting over it. Two things 
were realized, t the defence capacity of the 
USSR had to bè improved; and secondly that 
industry must be the base for better days. 

As in India today, defence and industrial growth 
seem mutually self-eliminating, if not studied in 
depth, and reconciled on a basis of possibilities. Stalin 
had no doubt about it. Lenin, had laid down the 
principles of solving the problem. The logic of 
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Lenin’s dictum and the development of ideas subject 
to it had to be correctly followed and were. 
Military potential was at no stage judged by the 
stocks of sophisticated hardware all over the 
country. Rather, every industry put up, before it 
took final shape, had also to be considered in regard 
to its whole or partial convertability to war needs. 
For these needs adequate thought for quick conver- 
. sion or adjustment was given at every stage. 

Manpower was considered with the same objective 
in view. Factofy workers and peasants were care- 
fully given elementary training and young people 
were sent through conscription. The introduction 
of literacy was also accompanied by regular reading 
and lectures on the new doctrine. The Political 
Commissars of the Army—generally maligned by 
anti-Soviet propaganda as a kind of distorted 
brain-washing body—were actually there to raise 
morale and to ensure that every man understood the 
cause for which he fought as well as to ensure that 
the relations between the high and low were on a 
socialist basis and without bossism. 

Furthermore, Political Commissars were there to 
play a most important role on arriving at the plann- 
ing stages, before an operation and in setting an 
example in the field. As they had their correspond- 
ing numbers in the factory and the field, it was 
made much easier to turn and use personnel employ- 
ed in cities and rural areas, to the serfous pursuits 
of war when the time came. The fact that whole 
Divisions marched past Stalin in Red Square and 
straight to the front-line in Moscow in World War 
II, was a clear demonstration of the validity of the 
set-up. 

If we have not learnt a lesson from World War II 
and still fill our time distinguishing between officers 
and gentlemen, on the one hand, and the rank and 
file on the other, it is because we have never made 
an objective study of the Socialist society as devel- 


oped in the USSR and its direction in peace and’ 


war. If we had, we would have realized that no new 
ingredient is necessary to turn boiling water into 
ordinary water and ordinary water into ice. War 
demands a physica] change throughout and peace 
normalization throughout. If society or people indi- 
vidually have to be changed completely from water 
to a new form, taking as comparison ice, then the 
‘qualitative change has to be made by a deliberate 
change of conditions in that direction. The tremen- 
dous flexibility gives the Socialist lands an unchal- 
langable lead over the old world. : 

Thus as the new man emerges, and he already 
has, so will science and technology and the general 
development undergo accelerated metamorphosis. 
Having been to the Soviet Union for the third time 
in my life and I returned in this month, it is noti- 
ceable that an enormous change ken place 
between 1957 (when I first went) now. 

But even before that, it must be realised that the 
Soviets had not had the time between consolidating 
after the Revolution and 1942, as we have had since 
1947. Yet, they who had run like rats before 
Hindenburg and Ludendorf at Tanneburg were able 
to stop and then destroy the greatest armed force, 
the Wehrmacht, which the world had ever known. It 
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is important to note that in his memoirs Marshal 
Zhukov says that at the end of World War II, the 
USSR was better equipped and replenished than 
ever before. As a contrast to this, both the Germans 
and the other allies were nearing exhaustion. 

This was due only to one factor, the changed 
relations between man and his product, between 
labour and manufacture. The USSR should have 
ended the war on so dominant a note after twenty 
million of its people had died (largely due to Chur- 
chill’s dirty tactics of deliberate delay, in the vain 
hope of finding a weak Soviet Union bled almost to 
death by the conclusion) was due again to the 
correct and consistent assessment of its own Socialist 
strength by the leadership of the USSR. Even after 
two-and half millions out of a total of less than nine 
million Byelarussians had perished the people there 
were full of fight and guts. 

The Soviet Union of today is on the brink of a 
great break-through in social change. Already it has 
more doctors, hospitals, education institutions and 
indigenous researchers per thousand of population, 
than any other country. Its increase of productivity 
and rise in real incomes is snowballing. As “reces- 
sion’’ is not possible in this economy, it must inevi- 
tably overtake the non-Socialist world, where already 
cracks and fissures are becoming obvious. 

The Soviet cities are already far superior to those 
of the West. When a town like Minsk, cannot only 
raise itself from the ashes of devastation, but pro- 
vide by 1973, an average eighteen thousand new 
quarters to its people every year, then the magnitude 
of the achievement vis-a-vis the crowded and dirty 
cities of the West can better be realised. 

It may also be noted that after all the fire, slaug- 
hted embargos and sanctions imposed by the West 
during the Cold War, the USSR has raised itself like 
a phoenix for a second time after 1945. In so doing, 
it has also helped the colonies to throw off their 
yokes. The backward lands subjected to imperialist 
plunder will inevitably have to follow the Socialist 
road which has been trodden by the former Tsarist 
colonial regions, the Asian Republics of the USSR 
who are today as skilled and modern as any of those 
that formed the ruling group before the October 
Revolution. \ 

The Soviet Union still needs peace desperately, to 
be able to progress beyond the reach of the world’s 
hyacnas. It is, therefore, evident at every nook 
and corner of that land, peace is the very stuff on 
which the old and young alike-build their hopes. In 
fact, going from this land of Mahatma Gandhi, one 
feels how jingoistic we sometimes become as: com- 
pared to the peace-peace-and-more-peace attitude 
that the Soviet people have been preaching in 
schools, factories, theatres and public places. 

The World Peace Congress at which Leonid Ilyich 
Brezhnev spoke for two-and-half hours was rightly 
held in the headquarters of peace at Moscow and 
was appropriately the most incomparable concourse 
of world’s peace-loving people in history. The Soviet 
leader’s speech was described by one American as 
the finest he had ever heard! Assuming that it was a 
carefully recorded statement of the policy of the 
USSR it was great even in the quiet, calm, 
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unostantatious and convincing manner in which it 
was delivered. It was based on facts and unemo- 
tional logic. In the midst of the Arab-Israel struggle, 
Brezhnev still boldly stated that all countries—this 
would include Israel—should have their frontiers pro- 
perly defined and then guaranteed. He pledged the 
Soviet support if need be. He went: on to say that 
peaceful frontiers were the best guarantee against the 
threat of war. This is indeed a far cry from brinkman- 
ship and “let Asians fight Asians” that is heard 
from across the Atlantic. g 

Standing in the frozen Red Square, with a biting 
wind cutting into one’s bones on the great November 
Seventh, the armed might of the Soviet Union rolled 
past us. Wierd and wonderful new weapons of war 
and the most sophisticated array of vehicles and 
rocketry went by; but what followed was far more 
wonderful. Youth, depicting joy, spring, producti- 
vity, science and progress. We have robably muffled 
all our films in trying to record the loveliness of that 
moment in the worst possible weather! Then from 
about 11.30 to 1.30 the Red Square was filled with 
tens of thousands of marching people from fields and 
factories showing in one way or another, on floats 
and banuers their achievements of their targets. On 
this wintry day, as a substitute to real flowers, there 
were hundreds of thousands of flowers of papers and 
plastic carried by people. 

One’s mind turned to that small band in USA 
who through sheer frustration formed themselves 
into a band which they named ‘The Flower People”. 


But, here were the real flower people; determined to 
make their land a Garden of Eden, a paradise flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 

Even in this city of Moscow of over seven millions, 
two-third of the area is occupied by trees and lawns 
and spaces. Moscow itself is a dream being realized; 
but from North to South, from East to West the 
people are on the march, eager to speed up their 
advance into the future; an advance along the ever 
broadening road of peace and human freedom, from 
exploitation, subjugation and colonial suppression; 
the road to more leisure and better distribution and 
conservation of the good things of life. 

Thus, one’s eye inevitably wanders towards the 
enormous portrait of Lenin, the founder of it all. 
The mind also imagines him to bə looking-at the 
tree of progress that has grown out of the seed he so 
diligently sowed. 

This is a special anniversary; for here in Moscow, 
where Lenin rests, have assembled from 143 coun- 
tries, the people to avow their faith in peace. Some- 
where in the back of one’s mind the powerful genius 
of Karl Marx is projected: “Workers of the world 
unite; you have nothing to lose but your chains and 
the world to gain’’—Before us moved endlessly the 
advance-guard ready and confident of its future 
success, 
~ At the helm stands an ever more thinking, plann- 
ing, participating and rational group of men and 
women, the central leadership of the great Soviet 
people. 
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: in collaboration with Bangladesh authorities has very recently 
Initiated action on preparation of detailed. techno-economic analysis and 
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They have also tentatively selected potential 
sites. It is expected that after meeting the demands of fertilizer in Bangladesh, 
` the products of the project will be exported to India. 
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mmy used to say: “Better dead than red.” Nov 

they say, “Better red than lead.” This is thi 

measure of the great change that has come about i! 
over a quarter century after the last war. 

What has gone wrong with the Western “‘democ 
racies” and the “American way of life”? Surel 
the disillusionment is indeed great! 

In over a quarter century the imperialists every 
where revealed their real nature, which a century c 
pele and propaganda against them were unabl 
to do. 

From the Fulton speech of Churchill in 194 
which unleashed the Cold War, through the Truma 
Doctrine, “roll back” and ‘‘containment” policie 
to Nixon’s “Guam Doctrine”, there is one perenni: 
objective—how to maintain the world supremacy ¢ 
the imperialist powers. But this supermacy depe 
ded on the resources they could command in tt 
world. In other words, to the imperialists, it was 

uestion how effectively they could suppress tl 

teedom and independence of other peoples 
order to continue exploitation of their resources. 

This is the secret that is wrapped up in the eni 
mas called “Western democracy” and tl 
“American way of life’. Indeed, the devil has suc 
a pother to hide his cloven hooves. 

But as they say, truth will out. The truth was 0 
both of the Soviet Union, which was painted 
hell and of the “Free World”, which was painted: 
paradise. There was no hiding the facts. Mass ed 
cation and mass communication have torn up ti 
masks of the imperialists. The “Free World” re 

ealed itsels as a prison house of nations und 
the superintendence of America. Freedom, of whi 
they prattle so much, revealed itself as the right 
be silent. The parliamentary system and respo 
sible government revealed themselves as a coy 
to pursue the hidden objectives of the imperial 
ruling cliques. 

But as usual nemesis catches up with the e 
ones. The Pentagon Papers revealed the true natt 
of imperialist policy abroad and the Waterg: 
scandal has revealed the true nature of the methc 
at home. But these are two instances of 1 
hundreds of abominations that can be cited. 

There is a crisis of confidence that has begun 
afflict the “Free World” rulers. ‘How long, 
Lord!” they ask. Indeed, for how long? 

Force and intimidation have not frightened th 
opponents, nor has the armament race. Wha: 
now left with them, their last weapon, is the the 
of Balance of Power. But how many will join © 
imperialists to help them maintain a balance 
advantage in the world? Perhaps only the pervers 
the Chinese rulers, for example. The worl 
ordinary people are not with them. No, it 
impossible for them to drive this world back i 
the pen and milk it to their advantage. 

Some of them have begun to realise it. Hence 
detente. 

In 1969 Richard Nixon was sworn in as Presid 
of America. Here was the unworthiest of all 1 
to be at the White House. But the times prod 
the ill wind and the fair wind. Richard Ni 
proved an ill wind to America, but unwitting 
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fair wind for the world, for his excesses have purged 
the arrogance of the American ruling class and 
jumbled them in the eyes of the world. “The Ugly 
American” carries many more deformities on his 
ace today than what was described some-years ago. 

The seventies opened on a note of optimism. It 
‘eemed the European people had lost their faith in 
he sterile Cold War postures. The Christian 
Democrats, who ruled Europe in the post-war years 
ind took their orders from Washington, were 
sverywhere in retreat. The Social Democrats began 
o come to the fore. The SPD Government of 
Nilli Brandt was more than the first swallow. It 
epresented a decisive force in Central Europe which 
vanted to get away from the Cold War. But de 
Jaulle, once the lone David, had already struck 
he first blow at the American hegemony in Europe. 

Thus with the assertion of independence from 
America by Bonn and Paris, the two principal 
centres of Europe, a stage was set for the thaw in 
“urope. The Moscow-Bonn Treaty of August 1970 
Wfted the “Tron Curtain” in Europe, and brought 
„bout a turning-point in Europe’s history. 

It was now for Moscow to start its peace offen- 
ive. At the 24th Congress of the. Communist 
“arty of the Soviet Union (March-April 1971), its 
Jeneral Secretary, L.I. Brezhnev, launched the 
‘oviet Peace Programme. It had six major object- 
yes: 

(1) to bring about a political settlement in Indo- 
‘hina and the repudiation of force in the solution 
af problems; 

(2) to ensure the inviolability of the post-war 
‘uropean frontiers, to bring about detente and 
«eace in Europe, to call an all-European Conference 
«© consider security and cooperation, to annul or 
wismantle the military organisations in Europe; 

(3) to ban nuclear and other dangerous weapons, 
ə promote nuclear free zones, and nuclear disarma- 
ment of the five nuclear powers; 

(4) to stop arms race, dismantle foreign military 
ases, reduction of armed forces and military ex- 
enditures, and the calling of a world disarmament 
onference: 

©) to root out colonialism, racism, apartheid; 
n 

(6) to promote cooperation in every sphere of 
ife 


In September 1971 there was the historic meeting 
etween Brezhnev and Brandt in Crimea, when they 
mid: “The future of the European continent, just 
«s that of other parts of the world, must be built 
«ot on a military confrontation of states, but on the 
yundation of equal cooperation, and provision of 
curity for every state individually. and for. all 
cates together.” This was a clear notice to America 
~at Europe’s partnership with American enter- 
wise in the world was being terminated, 

The Crimea meeting led to a series of agreements 
-on Berlin and among the Central European 
tates. The recognition of the existing frontiers and 

he sovereignty of GDR were the main achieve- 
ments of this meeting.: For Europe this was a point 
mf no return. 

Brezhnev and the Soviet Peace Programme then 
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moved on to Paris {n October 1971. Of course 
Paris welcomed Brezhnev with greater warmth, for 
Franco-Soviet cooperation had already become 
traditional. The French acceptance of the existing - 
frontiers of Europe and the need to call an all- 
Euro nference was a great personal victory 
to Brezhnev and to his able advocacy of Moscow’s 
case. 

The concord between France and the Soviet 
Union, said President Pompidou, could and must 
become the “‘cornerstone of the European edifice”. 
With that was buried the “Atlantic Alliance”. The 
last nail into the coffin was struck when the Eur- 
opean nations decided to pull down the main pillar 
of the American empire—the Almighty Dollar. , 

Washington looked on in utter disbelief at the 
European goings-on and tried to block the Europ- 
ean Conference. But Moscow pursued its object- 
ive relentlessly. 

It was then that Nixon and Dr Kissinger decid- 
ed to fetter the West Europeans in a new global 
straightjacket—the US-China alliance—in the hope 
that this would put back the geni of the Cold War 
in the European bottle, and revive the elan of 
the Cold Warriors of Western Europe. But the 
events in India in 1971, the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and the emergence of Bangladesh as an 
independent nation upset Washington’s careful 
preparations for the entente with China. Washing- 
ton and Peking egged on their protege to give 
India a bloody nose and even threatened to inter- 
vene in the war. But as events showed, it was they 
who became the laughing stock of the world. The 
defeat of the US military machine in Vietnam and 
the moral defeat and infamy in the Indian affair 
made the rulers of America fret and fume in rage. 

Nixon flew to Peking amidst the world’s great- 
est publicity stunt to make a deal with the mandar- 
ins of Peking and proclaimed from Shanghai that 
«the Chinese and American people (Still?- MSNM) 
hold the future of the world in their hands”. 

But on calmer calculations the rulers of America 
should have realised that they have to break their 


-Sabbath after their almost biblical efforts to create 


a new world together with ‘the Chinese, and go to 
Moscow in order to reconstruct the old world. 
Thus: Nixon appeared in Moscow in May 1972. 
There, he proclaimed that in the nuclear age “‘there 
ig no alternative to conducting their mutual rela- 
tions except on the basis of peaceful coexistence”. 
Washington was indeed coming to terms with some 
realities. . 

Brezhnev’s visit to Washington in June this year 
was a turning point in the US-Soviet relations. 
Nixon and Brezhnev agreed to prevent a nuclear 
war. This was a major achievement of the Washing- 
ton Summit. There were several other agreements, 
the chief being to limit the production of dangerous 
weapons. Thus began tite detente between the two 
world powers. 

How does the balance-sheet stand? What are the 
profits (successses) and losses (reverses) of detente? 
The Paris Agreement has brought about peace in 
Vietnam and the Laos settlement has extinguished 
the flames of a civil war in that couutry. But 
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Cambodia is still in flames, though the days of the 
US puppets can be counted. 

The West Asian problem is now near solution, 
thanks to detente. Of course, oil played a part in 
the solution of this problem, but it was the detente 
between the USA and the USSR, which enabled 
them ‘to come together to solve the problem and it 
was the detente in Europe which enabled the West 
Euro powers to take a firm stand in favour 
of the Arabs. It will be recalled that in the 1956 
West Asian conflict, the British and French mounted 
an invasion in league with Israel against Egypt. 
Indeed, the European nations have moved a long 
way from their positions. 

The European detente has brought about a 
permanent settlement in Central Europe and the 
all-European Conference began in June this year at 
Helsinki. And though the dismantling of NATO 
and Warsaw Pact is still far away, there is every 
possibility of a reduction of forces in Europe. 

As for the ban on nuclear weapons, creation of 
nuclear free zones and others, there is a steady 
process atleast for the creation of nuclear-free 
zones. And the SALT talks promise substantial 
results in the limitation of the armis race. $ 

Moscow has already called for a World Disarma- 
ment conference and America is forced to wind 
up some of its foreign military bases. 

As for cooperation, there is already close econo- 
mic links between Moscow and the major countries 
of Western Europe. West Germany is already the 
Jeading trade partner of Moscow in the West. The 
Soviet gas supply pipeline to West Germany was 


opened on October 1 this year. Trade turnover 
with America has jumped to 800 million dollars 
from nominal figures earlier. There is extensive 
scientific cooperation with the Western countries. 

But Asia is still the theatre of Cold War and 
imperialist intrigues. China ‘continues its hostility 
not only to the Soviet Union but also to India, a 
major Asian power. It is opposed to detente in 
Asia. But what frightens Peking most is the possib- 
ility of closer Soviet-Japanese relations. Already 
Japan is one of the biggest economic and trading 
partner of the Soviet Union. And the realities of 
the modern world and the process of detente have. 
compelled Japan to seek further cooperation with 
the Soviet Union. Perhaps the mandarins in Peking 
will see the signs of the future in this inexorable 
process. 

Detente in one part of the world means detente 
everywhere. Asia will have its detente whatever 
the Chinese attitude towards it. 

What are the reverses? The most obvious is the 
coup in Chile which overthrew- the progressive 
regime of Salvador Allende. Of course, America con- 
tinues to black the process of the detente in many 
parts of the world. The arming of Iran and continu- 
ed support to Pakistan are examples of recent 
American efforts to maintain its presence in Asia. 
But detente has not brought about the dire fore- 
bodings about its effects voiced by some critics of 
the Third World. Moscow has not changed its 
policy on any basic issue. The recent conflict in 
West Asia and the way Moscow handled it show 
that Soviet policies remain unchanged. 
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KHAGEN DE SARKAR 


TEs is well-known and an established fact that 

India and the soviet union are close partners in in- 
dustries, trade, defence, as also in economic, cultural 
and scientific spheres. Even political parties like the 
Swatantra, Jana Sangh, Syndicate and certain indi- 
viduals in India do not deny this fact But that 
exactly is the reason why these parties and some 
individuals are blindly anti-Soviet. 

My attempt here is not to tabulate all the results 
of Indo-Soviet cooperation but to show, may be to 
some extent even negatively, that, in India of today, 
blind anti-Sovietism is anti-national, anti-people and 
represents the solid core of Right reaction. 

The progress of the basic and heavy industries in 
India had been possible principally because of the 
assistance of the Soviet Union in such spheres as 
steel-making, heavy engineering, antibiotics, heavy 
electrical equipment, petroleum, power. generation. 
While seventeen years ago, the Soviet Union had 
only the Bhilai steel plant on hand, today there are 
70_industrial and other projects that are being built 
in India with the assistance of the USSR (some 50 of 
them had already been commissioned). = 

It is not denied that other countries had not 
assisted India. But the productive segments in which 
the Soviet Union had been associated with, were 
very important to build the country’s real life-line, 
or may I say, the backbone. The reason is this: the 
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Western countries and the USA had never been 
interested, because of their self-interests, to help 
build in India industrial units that might provide this 
‘country with the basis of real industrialisation, such 
as steel, power, machines to make machines and oil. 

For the last seventeen years, as has been recently 
pointed out by Economic Counsellor of the Soviet 
Embassy, Mr A.I. Alikhanov, 20 per cent of the total 
Soviet economic assistance to developing countries 
had gone to India. This had a strong impact on 
mutual trade between the two countries, 

For instance, the trade turn-over in 1953-54 had 
been of the value'of only Rs 18 million. By last year, 
the turn-over reached Rs 700 million. By the end of 
the current year, the figure is axpecied. to go up to 
Rs 4,100 million ag envisaged in the fourth Indo- 
Soviet trade agreement. - , 

The anti-Soviet elements should pause for a 
moment and find out the number of jobs that had 
been created since the first trade agreement in 
1953-54, because of the increased amount of Indian 
exports to the Soviet Union as also because of the 
diversification of export commodities. None of the 
capitalist countries could have afforded this scale of 
expansion of trade and opening up of job 
opportunities. . 

The founding of the industrial base in the country 
and the defence assistance by the Soviet Union to 
India since 1962, had provided the sinews of the two 
wars with Pakistan—1965 and 1971. Could the anti- 
Soviet elements think What would have happened to 
India in 1965 and 1971 if the Soviet Union had not 
assisted in the way she had? 

In steel-making, the USA refused to collaborate 
for the Bokaro Plant because it was in the public 
sector. None of the capitalist countries had helped 
India in oil exploration. If in the last two wars, 
India had depended on Western ‘countries for oil 
supplies, India’s defence capability would not have 
lasted even one week. 

India had knocked at the doors of important . 
capitalist countries for, among others, aircraft 
manufacture, tanks, weapons, missiles. Nobody 
cared to oblige this country unless we were prepared 
to buy, say from France, by paying either in gold or 
hard currency (we had neither to spare). 

And these anti-Soviet elements should not also 
forget that India had not received any military 
“gift” from the Soviet Union at a time when Pakistan 
had been receiving them from the USA gratis. 
India had paid for every defence item imported 
from the Soviet Union or for plants (like the MiGs 
and missiles) for manufacture in India. ` 

The USA had armed Pakistan with submarines 
at atime when India had not a single one in her 

avy. It was only the Soviet Union which agreed 
to sell sifbmarine to India through the rupee 
payment account that the two countries have. 

imilar is the story about the missile-boats, 
purchased from the Soviet Union, and which the 
anti-Soviet element need to recollect, had helped to 
defend India’s Western coast from an impending ~ 
attack from Karachi port in 1971 war. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Leonid 
Brezhnev: 
Life 

and 
Contribution 


ssyou can depend on the Soviet people, who have 
always—in the early years after their great 
revolution, during the years of construction of 
socialism, in the war against fascism, in the post-war 
decades—stood, stand today and will continue to 
stand in the front line of the struggle for the 
interests of humanity.” ` 

These words, greeted with stormy applause: at 
the recently-concluded World Congress of Peace 
Forces in Moscow, epitomise the steadfast sincerity 
of the Soviet leader to the cause of human struggle 
against forces of Reaction across the continents. 
Leonid Brezhnev was not indulging in an exercise 
of heroics. He was merely voicing a widely-accepted 
simple truth. And in so doing, he revealed his own 
personality: one of the most reliable friends of 
the toiling masses throughout the world. 

Notwithstanding the acute economic crisis plaguing 
the average Indian, our people are at the moment 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of that reliable friend, 
Leonid Brezhnev. Needless to say, this five-day 
visit of the General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union will unfold a new horizon of peace, security 
ate anti-imperialist cooperation in this part of the 

obe. 

Leonid Brezhnev is no stranger to India. Twelve 
years ago. he had come to this country on an official 
tour as the Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
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Supreme Soviet at a time when the Indian people 
and Government conducted the military offensive 
to liberate Goa, Daman, Diu.— Those were the days 
when the Portuguese colonialists alongwith their 
defenders in the NATO had dubbed India as an 
aggressor and tried to stall the Indian advance 
through exertion of pressure from the world 
imperialist camp. It is common knowledge that 
Leonid Brezhnev’s 1961 visit and his declaration 
of the Soviet Union’s unequivocal support for the 
Indian cause at that critical moment only helped to 
strengthen Jawaharlal Nehru’s hand in wiping out 
the last vestiges of colonial exploitation from the 
Indian soil. 

Sixty-seven year old Leonid Brezhnev is indeed a 
class brother of the working humanity. Born on 
December 19, 1906 in the family of a metal worker . 
in Dneprodzerzhinsk, one of the main steel-produc- 
ing centres of Ukraine, Brezhnev belonged to that 
generation of Russians who were tempered in the 
struggle to consolidate the gains of the Revolution 
and construct a socialist society while defending 
the Soviet State from imperialist aggression followed 
by Nazi invasion, It is thus quite natural that 
Brezhney and his colleagues have been able to 
comprehend the depth of our food crisis and thus 
extended the generous offer of foodgrains in our 
hour of need. 

An engineer at the Dneprodzerzhinsk Metal 
Works in Ukraine, Leonid Brezhnev joined the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1931 and 
was elected Secretary of the Dnepropetrovsk 
Regional Party Committee in 1939. From the incep- 
tion of the great Patriotic War against Nazism he 
fought in the Soviet Army participating in action 
on the Caucasian Front and in liberating the Black 
Sea area, the Crimea. the Ukraine and several 
European countries. 

Following the war, he dedicated himself to the 
work of the CPSU. From First Secretary of the 
Zaporzhye Regional Party Committee—in which 
capacity he tirelessly strove to rehabilitate the 
USSR’s first industrial projects—he became First 
Secretary, of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Moldavia in 1950. The Nineteenth Congress 
of the CPSU in 1952 elected him to the CPSU 
Central Committee, which in turn elected him an 
Alternate Member of the Presidium and Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee. From 1954 to 
1956, he was Second and then First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of Kazakhstan. Re-elected 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee at the 
Party’s historic Twtntieth Congress, Leonid Brezhnev 
soon achieved two significant promotions—full- 
fledged Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee in 1957 and Chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR „Supreme Soviet in 1960. 

The October.1964 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee entrusted him with the responsi- 
bility of First Secretary of the Central Committee. 
The Twenty third Congress of the CPSU in 1966 
restored the post of General Secretary of the 
Central Committee (first introduced by Lenin at 
the Eleventh Congress of the CPSU in 1922) and 
transformed the Presidium of the Centra] Committee 
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into the Polit-Bureau of the Central Committee. 
Leonid Brezhnev was unanimously elected General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee. A Deputy 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, he has been awarded 
the Hero of the USSR, Hero of Socialist Labour 
and four ‘Orders of Lenin’. 

Leonid Brezhnev’s noteworthy contribution to 
creative Marxism-Leninism came in March, 1971 
when he presented the Report of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU at the Party’s twentyfourth 
Congress—a Congress that will be remembered over 
the years as one which played a vital role in 
projecting the Peace programme of the World 
Socialist System aimed at thwarting imperialist 
designs to escalate tension and war. It was this 
Peace Programme, underlined in Brezhnev’s presenta- 
tion of the Central Committee Report to the 
~Twentyfourth CPSU Congress, that eventually 
manifested into a veritable Peace offensive resulting 
in initiation of a period of detente on the basis of 
the. principles of peaceful co-existence—as reflected 
in the fruitful USA-USSR talks and treaties bet- 
ween West Germany on the one hand, and Poland 
and the USSR on the other, as also the ignominious 
retreat of the US Government from Indo-China 
notwithstanding its continuing desperate bid to 
cling on to its bases in South-East Asia. 

Significant statements of Leonid Brezhnev on 
different aspects of international relations deserve 
serious study. Here below is presented some ex- 
cerpts from his speeches on some of the major 
issues of pressing worldwide concern. 


World Peace and Detente 


“The Soviet Union has countered the aggressive 
policy of imperialism with its policy of active defence 
of peace and strengthening of international 
security....The CPSU regards the following as the 
basic concrete tasks of this struggle in the present 
situation: 

“First, to eliminate the hotbed or war in South- 
East Asia and in the Middle East and to promote a 
political settlement in these areas on the basis of 
respect for the legitimate rights of states and peoples 
subjected to aggression. 

“To give an immediate and firm rebuff to any 
acts of aggression and international arbitrariness. , 
For this, full use must also be made of the possibili- 
ties of the United Nations. 

“Repudiation of the threat or use of force in 
settling outstanding issues must become a law of 
international life. For its part, «he Soviet Union 
invites the countries which accept this approach to 
conclude appropriate bilateral or regional treaties. 

“Second, to proceed from the final recognition 
of the territorial changes that took place in Europe 
as a result of the Second World Wer. To bring 
about a radical turn towards detente and peace on 
this continent. To ensure convocation and success 
of an all-European conference. 

“To do everything to ensure collective security 
in Europe. We reaffirm the readiness expressed 
jointly by the participants in the defensive Warsaw 
Treaty’ to have a simultaneous annulment of this 
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Treaty and of the North Atlantic Alliance, or—as a 

first step—dismantling of their military organisations. 
“Third, to conclude tréaties putting a ban on 

nuclear, chemical, and bacteriological weapons. 

“To work for an end to the testing of nuclear 
weapons, including underground tests, by everyone 
everywhere. 

“To promote the establishment’ of nuclear-free 
zones in various parts of the world. A . 

“We stand for the nuclear disarmament of all 


.8tates in possession of nuclear weapons, and for the 


convocation for these purposes of a conference of 
the five nuclear powers—the USSR, the USA, the 
PRC, France and Britain. g 

“Fourth, to invigorate the struggle tò halt the 
race in all types of weapons. We favour the conyo- 
cation of a world conference to consider disarma- 
ment questions to their full extent. 

“We stand for the dismantling of foreign military 
bases. We stand for a reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in areas where the military confrontation 
is especially dangerous, above all in Central 
Europe. 3 i 

“We consider it advisable to work out measures 
reducing the probability of accidental outbreak or 
deliberate fabrication of armed incidents and their 
development into international crises, into war. 

“The Soviet Union is prepared to negotiate agree- 
ments on reducing military expenditure, above all by 
the major powers. ` 

“Fifth, the UN decisions on the abolition of the 
remaining colonial regimes must be fully carried 
out. Manifestations of racism and apartheid must 
be universally condemned and boycotted. 

“Sixth, the Soviet Union is prepared to expand 
relations of mutually advantageous cooperation in 
every sphere with States which for their part seek to 
do so. Our country is prepared to participate toget- 
her with the other States concerned in settling pro- 
blems like the conservation of the environment, 
development of power and other natural resources, 
development of transport communications, preven- 
tion and eradication of the most dangerous and 
widespread diseases, and the exploration and deve- 
lopment of outer space and the world ocean. 

“Such are the main features of the programme 
for the struggle for peace and international coopera- 
tion, for the freedom and independence of nations, 
which our Party has put forward. 

_ “And we declare that, while consistently pursuing 
its policy of peace and friendship among nations, 
the Soviet Union will continue to conduct a resolute 
struggle against imperialism, and firmly to rebuff the 
evil designs and subversions of aggressors. As in the 
past, we shall give undeviating support to the 


people’s struggle for democracy, national liberation 
and socialism.” . 


(Peace Programme, Report of CPSU 
Central Committee to 24th CPSU 
Congress, Moscow, March 30, 1971) 


“Our common duty is to move tirelessly forward 


along the chosen path, to move steadily, perseveringly 
along a wide front, resolutely overcoming the 
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resistance of the opponents of detente and the propo- 
nents of Cold War. As we in the Soviet Union see 
it, the task isto turn the detente achieved in the 
decisive areas of international relations into a stable, 
durable and, what is more, an irreversible factor... 
“All of us, dear friends, love peace, want lasting 
peace and work to ensure it to the best of our 
abilities and opportunities. We are gladdened by the 
current relaxation of international tension and the 
growth of peaceful cooperation among States. But I 
would like to stress most emphatically that neither 
peace nor detente will descend on the world ae some 
divine blessing. They can only be the result of per- 
sistent and tireless struggle of all peace forces— 
States, political parties and trends, public bodies and 
individuals—against everything resisting detente, 
imperilling peace and creating the danger of war.” 


(Speech at the World Congress 
of Peace Forces, Moscow, 
October 26, 1973) 


Foreign Policy of USSR 

“As we see it, the purpose of our foreign policy is 
to strengthen peace, which we need for building 
Communism, which is required by all Socialist coun- 
tries, by the peoples of all lands. This is why we 
shall continue to counteract the policy of aggression 
and help to eliminate throughout the world the 
conditions that bred aggressive wars. 

“As we see it, It is the purpose and mission of our 
foréign policy to help all the peoples to exercise their 
inalienable rights and, above all, their right to inde- 
pendent and sovereign development, so that they 
_ may benefit from the fruits of modern civilisation. 

“As we see it, the purpose and mission of our 
policy on the international scene is to side unfail- 
ingly, with those who are fighting imperialism and 
all forms of exploitation and oppression, for freedom 
and human dignity, for democracy and socialism. 

“In short, we cherish the freedom, peace and 

well-being of our people, and we want all the peoples 
of the world to enjoy freedom, peace and well-being. 

“Comrades, our foreign policy has always been and 

will continue to be a class policy, a socialist one in 

‘content and aim. And it is precisely its socialist 
character that makes it a peace policy. “We know, 
we know only too well, the incredible misfortunes 
that war brings to the workers and peasants,” 
Lenin stressed (Collected Works, Vol 33 P 148). 
Lenin’s conclusion was crystal-clear: to safeguard 
peace by all means; having started peaceful construc- 
tion, to make every effort to continue it without 
interruption. The Soviet State has always followed 
this course charted by Lenin. From the first foreign- 
policy act of Soviet power—the Decree on Peace—to 
the Peace Programme of the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU, our-Party and State have steadily adhered to 
the main guidelines of struggle for peace and for the 
freedom and security of the peoples.” 


(Report on the occasion of 
-~ the 50th Anniversary of the 

Formation of USSR, Moscow, 

December 21, 1972) 
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National Liberation Movements 


_ “The main thing is that the struggle for national 
liberation in many countries has in practical terms 
begun to grow into a struggle against exploitative 
relations, both feudal and capitalist... 

“The great Lenin’s prediction that the peoples of 
the colonies and dependent countries, starting with a 
struggle for national liberation, would go on to fight 
against the very foundations of the system of exploi- 
tation is coming true. And this, of course, is a heavy 
blow at the positions of capitalism as a whole, as a 
world social system.” 


(Report of CPSU Central 

Committee to 24th CPSU 

Congress, Moscow, March 30, 

: 1971) 
Vietnam 


“The continuing US aggression against the peo- 
ples of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos is the main 
atrocity committed by the modern colonialists; it is 
the stamp of ignominy on the United States. 

“In the last few years, facts about the war crimes 
of US imperialism have come to light that have 
deeply shocked world public opinion. Tragic noto- 
riety fell to the lot of the Vietnamese village of Song 
My, whose unarmed civilian population, including’ 
old men, women, and children, was sadistically 
wiped out by the US executioners. 

“It ishard to keep a calm tone when speaking 
about the atrocities committed by the interven- 
tionists, who are armed to the teeth. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons of napalm have literally scorched 
into wasteland whole areas of South Vietnam. 
Almost a million and a half vietnamese have died as 
a result of the ‘use of chemical weapons. No honest 
man, least of all a Communist, can ever reconcile his 
conscience with what is being done by the US inter- 
ventionists and their henchmen, who claim to repre- 
sent ‘Western civilisation’ and the so-called ‘free 
world’. It is a disgrace!” i 


(Report of CPSU Central 
Committee to 24th CPSU 
Congress, Moscow, March 30, 
1971) ; 


“No matter what senseless brutalities the modern 
colonialists may commit, imperialism no longer 
possesses its former ability to dispose of the destiny 
of the peoples unimpeded. The socialist cause, the 
national liberation movement are invincible. In our 
time, the international solidarity of the Socialist 


. states, of all revolutionaries, of all the fighters for 


peace and progress, has become a tremendous 
force. x 

“We could say ægreat deal about our military, 
economic and other aid to fighting Vietnam. But our 
Vietnamese friends, the leaders of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, do so much more convincingly. 

“We have always regarded it as a cardinal 
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objective of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy to seek 
to eliminate the seat of war in Indochina. This is 
why we give our Vietnamese friends active assistance 
{n their efforts for a just peace settlement. 

“In short, we are manifesting our internationalist 
solidarity with the people “of Vietnam by concrete 
deeds all along the line. And we shall spare no effort 


to preserve and strengthen Soviet-Vietnamese 
friéndship.”’ 
(Report on the occasion of 
` the 50th Anniversary of the 
a Formation of USSR, Moscow, 
' December 21, 1972) 


«The termination of the Vietnam war was an event 
of great importance for the whole world. That was, 
first of all, the victory of the heroic Vietnamese 
people. It was also a victory for the Socialist States 
which were invariably giving effective assistance to 
Vietnam in its just struggle. At the same time it was 
a victory for all peace forces which actively camp- 
aigned for the termination of the imperialist aggres- 
sion in Indo-China.... 

“The entire course of post-war development has 
proved convincingly that colonialism and agres- 
sion, the policy of colonial tyranny and the policy of 
force are essentially two sides of one and the 
same coin. There is, therefore, every justification 
for the fact that in the very name of your Congress 
the struggle for peace is associated with the struggle 
for national liberation. ; 

“This connection is most visib!e from the example 
offered by the long years of the heroic Vietnamese 
people’s struggle for their freedom, I think that we 
are all agreed that it is this success of the people of 
Vietnam in rebuffing aggression and their successful 

.defence of their freedom and independence that 
create a basis for a just and lasting peace. We are 
convinced that only on the basis of respect for the 
freedom, independence and sovereignty of all nations 
in the area can peace and security in South-East 
Asia be finally established.” 


(Speech at World Con- 
gress of Peace Forces, 
Moscow, October 26, 
1973) 


Middle East 
“In recent years the Soviet Union has time and 


again, I repeat, time and again, warned that the 
situation in the Middle East is explosive. Our stand 


on this issue is clear and consistent from beginning . 


to end. In keeping with the general principles of 
socialist foreign policy and in view of the fact that 
_ this region is in direct proximity to oup frontiers, we 
are interested in seeing that a really durable and 
just peace is established in the Middle East and that 
the security of all the countries and peoples of that 
‘region and their right to build their life peacefully 
and according to their own choice are ensured. For 
that very reason the Soviet Union has always 
insisted that the territories seized by Israel should 
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be returned to the Arab states and that justice 
should triumph in regard to the Palestinian people. 
This has been and will remain the policy of the 
Soviet Union.... 

“I should like to ‘stress that the Security Council’s 
October 22 (1973) Resolution envisages more than 
a mere cease-fire. It envisages important measures 
aimed at eliminating the very causes of war. And 
this makes it especially valuable. The parties 
concemed are to begin immediately the practical 
fulfilment of all the provisions of the Middle East 
resolution adopted by the Security Council on 
November 22, 1967. / 

“Let me remind you that this resolution stresses 
the inadmissibility of. the acquisition of territory by. 
war. It provides for the withdrawal of the Israeli 
armed forces from territories occupied during the 
1967 conflict. It demands respect for and recogni- 
tion of the severeignty, territorial integrity and 
political independence of all States in the region, 
and of theic right to live in peace. It also speaks of 
the need for a fair settlement of the refugee problem, - 
that is, assurance of the legitimate rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine. 

«Our firm stand is that all the States and 
peoples in the Middle East—I repeat, all of them— 
must be assured of peace, security and. inviolability 
of borders. The Soviet Union is prepared to take 
part in providing the appropriate guarantees.” 


(Speech at World Con- 
gress of Peace Forces, 
Moscow, October 26, 
1973) 


Collective Security in Asia 


“The idea of ensuring Asian security on a collec- 
tive basis has aroused growing interest in many 
Asian countries. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the road to security in Asia is not one of military 
blocs and groupings, not one of opposing the 
countries against each other, but one of good-neigh- 
bourly cooperation among all the States interested 
in such cooperation. 

“To our mind, collective security in Asia should 
be based on such-principles as renunciation of the 
use of force in relations between States, respect for 
sovereignty and inviolability of borders, non-inte- 
ference in domestic affairs and extensive development 
of economic and other cooperation on the basis of 
complete equality and mutual advantage. We have 
advocated the establishment of such collective secur- 
ity in Asia and will continue to do so; we are ready 
to cooperate with all countries for the sake of carry- 
ing out this idea.” 


(Speech at 15th Congress of 
Trade Unions of USSR, 
March 20, 1972) = 


“We have repeatedly stated that detente and inter- 
State cooperation cannot be the privilege of any 
particular region-of the world. We believe that norms 
of peaceful coexistence and peaceful cooperation 
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-must prevail in Europe’and In Africa, and in 
South and North America. And fora number of 
historical reasons the matter is probably of special 
significance for Asia. 

“The Soviet Union is advocating the consol- 
idation of peace in the Asian continent by 
collective efforts. We conceive this as a progressive 
development, in all respects, of mutually beneficial 
and mutually enriching contacts and peaceful 
cooperation between all the Asian States, as the 
consolidation in these relations of the well-known 
principles of peaceful coexistence with strict réspect 
for the sovereignty and independence of each 
country as proclaimed by the Asian States at Band- 
ung. The peoples of Asia most certainly need 
lasting peace and constructive cooperation no less 
than, say, the peoples of Europe. It is probably safe 
to say that the people of Tokyo and Tashkent, of 
Hanoi and Teheran, Peking and Rangoon, Delhi 
and Colombo—all the hundreds of millions of 
inhabitants of the world’s largest continent—have 
an equal stake in lasting peace and tranquil peaceful 
labour. I am sure they are all interested in it. 

“It is often said that the idea of creating and 
ensuring security in Asia by collective effort is 
directed against China and even goes so far as to 
pursue the perfidious aim of ‘surrounding’ or 
‘isolating’ China. But these contentions are either 
the product of morbid suspicion or a reluctance to 
face the facts. 

“And the facts are that the Soviet Union and the 
other States favouring collective efforts to ensure 
peace and security in Asia have always maintained 
that all the States of the Asian continent without 
exception would take part in this big and important 
undertaking if they so desire. Nobody has ever 
raised the question of China’s non-participation or, 
much less, ‘isolation’ (not to speak of the fact that 
it would be ludicrous to think of ‘isolating such a 
big country). As for the Soviet Union, it would 
welcome the participation of the People’s Republic 
of China in steps aimed at strengthening Asian 
security.” 


(Speech at World Congress 
of Peace Forces, Moscow, 
October 26, 1973) 


Sino-Soviet Rélations 


“Concerning our relations with the People’s 
Republic of China, it will be recalled that the 
Chinese leaders have put forward an ideological- 
political platform of their own which is incompatible 
with Leninism on the key questions of international 
life and the world Communist movement, and have 
demanded that we should abandon the line of the 
Twentieth Congress and the Programme of the CPSU. 
They unfolded an intensive and hostile propaganda 
campaign against our Party and country, made 
territorial claims on the Soviet Union, and in the 
spring and summer of 1969 brought things to the 
point of armed incidents along the border. 

“Our Party has resolutely opposed the attempts 
to distort the Marxist-Leninist teaching, and to 
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split the international Communist movement and 
the ranks of the fighters against imperialism. Dis- 
playing restraint and refusing to be provoked, the 
CC, CPSU and the Soviet Government have done 
their utmost to bring about a normalisation of 
relations with the People’s Republic of China. 

“We resolutely reject the slanderous inventions 
concerning the policy of our Party and our State 
which are being spread from Peking and instilled 
into the minds of the Chinese people. It is all the 
more absurd and harmful to sow dissent between 
China and the USSR considering that this is taking 
place in a situation in which the imperialists have 
been stepping up their aggressive actions against the 
freedom-loving peoples. More than ever before the 
situation demands cohesion and joint action by all 
the anti-imperialist, revolutionary forces, instead of 
fanning hostility between such States as the USSR 
and China. 

“We shall never forsake the national interests of 
the Soviet State. The CPSU will continue tirelessly 
to work for the cohesion of the Socialist“couatries 
and the world Communist movement on a Marxist- 
Leninist basis. At the same time, our Party and 
the Soviet Government are deeply convinced that an 
improvement of relations between the Soviet Union 
and People’s Republic of China would be in line with 
the fundamental, long-term interests of both countries, 
the interests of socialism, the freedom of the peoples 
and stronger peace. That is why we are prepared in 
every way to help not only to normalise relations 
but also to restors neighbourliness and friendship 
between the Soviet Union and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and express the confidence that this 
will eventually be achieved. 

“Such is our principled stand. We have repeated- 
ly stated it, are firmly committed to it, and are 
backing it up in practice.” 


(Report of CPSU Central 
` Committee to 24th CPSU 
Congress, Moscow, March 30, 1971) 


“The Soviet Union has neither territorial nor 
economic claims on China. Soviet people remember 
that the relations between the USSR and China 
have by far not always been what they are now. It 
is common knowledge that our country rendered the 
Chinese Communists substantial aid in their struggle 
against the Japanese aggressors and the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. The part played in the victory of the 
people’s democratjc revolution in China by the 
Soviet Army’s defeating the Japanese forces occup- 
ying China, is also common knowledge. In China 
they probably remember that the first internationalist 
treaty concluded by the newly-established People’s 
Republic ofeChina was the Treaty-of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance with the Soviet 
Union. They proBably still remember also the 
tremendous aid rendered by the Soviet Union to 
People’s China in building her heavy industry, 
strengthening her defence might, and training 
national personnel. 

“Those were good times in Soviet-Chinese 
relations, relations that were natural for Socialist 
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States. And we trust that the objective interests of 
the people of our two countries and the laws of 
history will ultimately prevail over the subjective 
political distortions and that Soviet-Chinese friend- 
ship will be restored. 

“We want to see China a flourishing Socialist 
power, and to work shoulder to shoulder with her 
for peace, against imperialism. But when this will 
come about depends on China herself. Nothing, of 
course, will make us depart from our principled 
Marxist-Leninist line, from our firm defence of the 
State interests of the Soviet people and the inviola- 
bility of Soviet territory, from our determined 
struggle against the divisive activities of the PRC 
leadership in the Socialist world and the liberation 
movement.” 


(Report on the occasion of 
the 50th Anniversary of the 
Formation of the USSR, 
Moscow, December 2], 1972) 


“,..For reasons they alone know, China’s 
leaders refuse to desist from their attempts to poison 
the international climate and to increase international 
tension. They continue to make absurd territorial 
claims against the Soviet Union, which we, naturally 
categorically reject. They doggedly repeat time-worn 
inventions of anti-Communist propaganda about a 
‘Soviet threat’, repeat over and over again the lie 
about a ‘threat from the North’ and while dismissing 
all reasonable proposals for a settlement and for a 
treaty of non-aggression, continue to keep their 
people in an artificially created hysterical atmosphere 
of war preparations. And all this is accompanied by 
the dissemination of preposterous and slanderous 
accusations against the USSR and other countries, 
by brazen attempts to interfere in our—and, in fact, 
not only our—internal affairs. “ 

“What strikes the eye is the total lack of princi- 
ples in the foreign policy of the Chinese leaders. 
They say that they are working for socialism and 
peaceful coexistence, but in fact they go out of their 
way to undermine the international positions of the 
Socialist countries and encourage the activisation of 
the aggressive military blocs and closed economic 
grouping of Capitalist States. They call themselves ad- 
vocates of disarmament, but in fact they try to block 
allthe practical steps designed to restrict and slow 
down the arms race and, defying world, continue to 
pollute the earth’s atmosphere by testing nuclear wea- 
pons. They keep assuring the world that they support 
the just struggle of the Arabs for the restoration of the 
territories seized by the aggressor and for the establish- 
ment of a just peace in the Middle East, but at the 
same time they are doing their utmost to discredit 
the real assistance rendered by the victims of aggres- 
sion by their true friends, the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the Socialist community. They call 
themselves revolutionaries, but cordially shake hands 
with a representative of the fescist junta of the 
Chilean reactionaries, hands stained with the blood 
of thousands of heroes of the revolution, the sons 
and daughters of the working class, of the working 
people of Chile.” - x 
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(Speech af World Congress 
of Peace Forces, Moscow, 
October 26, 1973) 


Sino-US Relations š 


“Not long ago the visit to China of Presi- 
dent Nixon of the United States and his talks with 
the Peking leaders attracted much public attention. 
What do we have to say on this subject? 

“First of all, the restoration of contacts between 
two States and normalization of relations between 
them are quite natural. The Soviet Union has always 
been against the imperialist policy of isolation of 
the People’s Republic of China; it has always 
favoured due recognition of China’s role on the 
international scene. However, an assessment of the 
current contacts between Peking and Washington 
should take into account the basis of these contacts. 

“The parties to the Peking meetings have said 
little about what they discussed and what they 
agreed on to the peoples, to the world at large. 
Indeed they made it clear that they would keep 
secret and “not discuss” that which lay outside 
the limits of the official communique. Thus, facts 
and future actions of the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China will reveal the true 
significance of the Peking talks. 

“However, one must not overlook certain state- 
ments by the parties to the Peking talks which give 
us grounds to believe that the dialogue went beyond 
the framework of bilateral relations between USA . 
and China. How else is one to understand, for 
instance, the statement made during the banquet in 
Shanghai that ‘today our two peoples (that is, 
American and Chinese) hold the future of the whole 
world in their hands’? 

“Tt is a well-known fact that even quite recently 
the policy of peaceful coexistence, which the Soviet 
Union has consistently followed since the time of 
Lenin, was refferred to in Peking as ‘revisionism’ 
and ‘betrayal of the revolution’. Now the princi- 
ples of peaceful coexistence have been confirmed in 
the Sino-American communique. This is certainly to 
be welcomed. But it is important to not just to lay 
down these principles on paper, but also to imple- 
ment them. 

“In general, it should be noted that there are 
various views and guesses concerning the Peking 
meeting. But views aside, I repeat that the decisive 
word remains to be spoken by facts and actions. 
This is why we do not hurry to make our final 
assessment. The future, probably the near future, 
will show how things really stand, and then it will 
be time for us to draw the appropriate conclusions.” 


at 15th Congress of Trade Unions 
of USSR, Moscow,March 20, 1972) 
USA-USSR Relations 


“Speaking of the Soviet Union’s relations with 
the United States, it will be recalled that the 
Resolution of the 24th CPSU Congress formulated 


(Continued on page 40) 
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US-Saigon 
Compact 
to | 
Violate 
Paris 
Agreement 


CHU VAN BIEN 


O% the past nine months, the 
United States and the Saigon 
administration , have seriously, 
comprehensively and systemati- 
cally violated the Paris Agree- 
ment on Vietnam and the June 
13,1973 Joint Communique. 

The Saigon administration, 
aided and abetted by the United 
States, has been intensifying land- 
grabbing operations against the 
areas under the control of 
the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government. Especially, since 
October, Nguyen Van Thieu has 
frenziedly clamoured for war, 
ordered his troops to launch “‘pre- 
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emtive attacks”. He is mobilis- 
ing his troops to launch repeated 
largescale operations consisting of 
tens of battalions, regiments and 
divisions against many liberated 
areas, 

At present, the Saigon 
administration has mobilised 19 
battallions to attack in the west 
of Kontum and 27 batallions 
in west of Pleiku. The Saigon 
administration sent its aircraft 
flying 100 sorties a day to carry 
out barbarous and extermination 
attacks against many populated 
areas deep into the liberated zone 
in Binh Dinh province and in 
High plateaux. 

What is particularly serious, 
on November 7, Saigon aircraft 
bombed for several successive 
hours, Loc Ninh township and 
Bu Dot area in Binh Long pro- 
vince, destroying churches, hos- 
pitals, schools and many houses, 
killing hundreds of people. On 


November 10, Nguyen Van Thieu - 


again sent his aircraft to drop 
more than 100 bombs on Lo 
Go in Tay Ninh province. On 
November 13, his aircraft flew 
50 sorties, dropping 600 bombs 
on Thien Ngon township in 
Sa Mat. 

Along with land-grabbing 
operations and bombardments 
against many areas under the 
control of the PRG, Nguyen Van 
Thieu has frenziedly mobilised 
his troops and police forces to 


carry out hundreds of thous- 
ands of pacification and 
police operations, grossly 


trampling upon the democratic 
liberties of the people and causing 
untold sufferings to the people 
who live in the areas under his 
control. While obdurately refus- 
ing to return over 200,000 
political prisoners, the Saigon 
administration continues extre- 
mely barbarous and inhuman 
murder of many political 
prisoners. 

Recently Nguyen Van Thieu 
insolently declared that he would 
continue launching operations 
and bombardments by aircraft 
against the liberated zone. It is 
obvious that the Thieu adminis- 
tration, with US support and 
encouragement is further intensi- 
fying its frenzied sabotage of the 
Paris Agreement on Vietnam, 
resorting to more and more acts 


of war to undermine peace, inde- 


pendence, democracy and national 
- reconciliation and concord of 


the South Vietnames people. 

The US imperialists, the intri- 
guers and culprits, are responsi- 
ble for all the crimes, because 
they have given to the Saigon 
administration massive military 
aids including bombs ammuni- 
tions and war material. Now, 
24,000 US military advisers 
disguised as civilians are training 
the Saigon troops, planning and 
conducting land-grabbing opera- 
tions. A number of them have 
gone even to villages and directly 
conducted pacification opera- 
tions. 

The United States sent its 
warships and Hancock, the 
aircraft carrier, to the vincinity 
of the territorial waters of the 
DRVN in Nghe An province. 
US reconnaisance planes have 
flown 23 times over the territory 
of the DRVN recently. On 
November 8, a US plane FR 71 
violated the airspace of the 
DRVN reconnoitred many pro- 
vinces of the DRVN including 
Hanoi and Haiphong. What is 
more insolent, the US threa- 
tened to resume the bombing of 
the DRVN. These acts are extre- 
mely serious violations of the 
Paris Agreement. 

Yet, in an attempt to cover up 
their crimes, to deceive public 
opinion and find pretexts for new 
military adventures, the United 
States and the Saigon adminis- 
tration are feverishly launching 
a campaign slanderously accusing 
the DRVN and the PRG of 
“preparing war? and ‘‘all-out 
attacks”. Their slanderous 
campaign is accompanied by 
increased land-grabbing opera- 
tions and bombardments against 
the liberated zone and by intensi- 
fied “‘pacification? repression 
‘against the people living in the 
areas of their control. 

It is necessary to point out 
that the arrogant slander against 
the DRVN by the United States 
and the Saigon administration 
is only aimed at creating a 
pretext for their more brazen 
violations of the Paris Agreement 
and also at degrading the prestige 
of the PRG. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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We can breathe easier, at last. 
For the several months we have 
helplessly watched prices spiral 
up without being told what the 
matter is. 

Sometimes we are told that 
this phenomenon is just a 
symptom that we are safe on 
Mother Earth. If there were no 
price rise, the inference would. be 
that we were on Mars, “inflation 
being a worldwide phenomenon”. 

One eminent economist wagged 
his finger at us in Bombay 
recently and pontificated that 
inflation is a ‘“‘good’’ thing; it 
promotes “growth”. Almost 
immediately thereafter the Econo- 
mist-Come-Lately of the Plann- 
ing Commission sprang up 
to assure the people that inflation 
was abad thing, and we were 
certainly not going to stand for 
it. Presumably he is going to 
sit on it then. 

But the best is yet to come. 
In late 1973, when the acute 
fever of uncontrolled price rise 
is nearly two years old, a 
group of six greybeards from 
Delhi’s Institute of Economic 
Growth have discovered that we 
are in the “presence of areal 
inflation’. Really? A real 
inflation? And what did you 


` think it was till now? A phoney 


one? 

Economists are great ones for 
stating the obvious. And these 
six gentlemen are even better 
than the general run of econo- 
mists in this respect. Among 
their other- epoch-making dis- 
coveriés are that: 

(a) “Increase in production of 
foodgrains would not be 
sufficient to control inflation. 
There is no doubt that public 
distribution also becomes neces- 
sary for ensuring an assured 
supply of basic food articles at 
reasonable prices to the economi- 
cally vulnerable or weak sections 
of the population.” 

(b) “If the wholesale trade is 
to be nationalised, it has to be a 
permanent measure, opesative in 
good as well as bad years’’.- 

(c) “The objective of industrial 
policy should be not only to 
increase industrial output but 
also achieve a socially desirable 
pattern of output”. i 

(d) “Shortages of power consti- 
tute not only a short-term problem 


` 


but also a long-term problem 
and need long-run remedial 
measures for their solutions”. 

What does.all this drivel mean? 
What type of distribution system 
have they in mind if that 
will perform the miracle of 
ensuring cheap and adequate 
food to the poor? What type of 
output is “‘socially desirable”? 
How would they rank steel, 
tapioca, plastics and drugs with 
the measure they have so 
brilliantly provided us with? Is 
not a large part of our power 
crisis caused by system and 
transmission losses, and by 
defective use of already installed 
generating capacity? Then why 
cannot even short-run measures 
solve our crisis? 

I am not going to examine the 
book these genuises have brought 
out, Inflation and India’s Economic 
Crisis, for the reason that the 
book is not only bad economic 
but bad language and bad logic 
as well. The authors can success- 
fully hide their shallowness of 
thought by ‘‘working’’ for six- 
months and producing a six-page 
“paper” on, say, the distribution 
of incomes in Sillod Taluk in 
Aurangabad district. But when 
they bend their minds—anemic 
due to such hothouse analyses— 
to figuring out what is really 
wrong in the economy as a 
whole, they grow dizzy and spit 
out the kind of nonsense found 
in their book. 

There must be something 
terribly wrong in our training if 
people who are supposed to bave 
studied economic issues all their 
lives can analyse issues in the 
style found in any middle-school 
essay competition. Perhaps our 
“experts” are living too much in 
their middle-school eassay world. 

But, of course, such blasphemy 
must never be muttered aloud. 
And so, onwards to fresh peaks of 
stylistic excellence! Onwards to 
algebra and the glories of the 
calculus. Rather in the manner 
of medieval witches and their 
brews of powdered lizards and 
frogs’ eyes; our economists stir up 
a portion consisting of a pinch of 
differential equations, a dash of 
geometry and a melange of tables. 
As in the witches’ brew case, 
the resulting decoction is unfit 
to consume. _ 
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But, dash it all, we must not 
be such secptics. Dare we forget 
the thousands of labourers emp- 
loyed in building institute after 
institute; the army of teachers, 
research assistants, clerks and 
library statf that these hallowed 
structures contain; the employ- 
ment given to the printing and 
exercise-book trade, not to 
mention the supplier of inks? _ 

What is a little thing like 
analytical truth, when it interferes 
so rudely with theoretic excel- 
lence? Evidently our six wise men 
regard it as an affectation for 
fools. How easy it is to tell the 
politicians they are economically 
correct when they simper at giant 
industrialists. How difficult to 
tell them that they are thus 
betraying the country. And any 
Wise Man will select the easy 
course, leaving the fools to trod 
on the rocky slopes of fact. 

The academicians may rub 


their spotless hands and dream of 
ICSSR grants. The politicians 
may preen themselves on being 
told how neatly their own self- 
interest fits into the interests of 
the “nation”. The real people, of 
course, never enter into such 
analyses. Perhaps because that 
would not be methodologically 
permissible! ; 

But why fret? Were not we taught 
long, long ago in the nursery 
schoo] that “he who pays the 
piper calls the tune”? The smooth- 
tongued, pomaded businessmen 
who slip pink envelopes into the 
chubby little hands of our Minis- 
ters, dimpled smiles on their 
angetic faces, will surely expect 
that such an excellent token of 
goodwill as a bribe will be recip- 
rocated by the Government’s 
giving all possible help to the 
looting of the economy by pri- 
vateers? And what the top rung 
of the well-greased (though 


badly-olled in the mechanical 
sense) machine does, the lower 
rungs must follow. 

From the big businessmen 
come manna; from the resources 
of the people go back cheap 
loans, tax evasion done with the 
active connivance of officials, and 
one inflationary price boost after 
another. 

After all, dearies, if only those 
cursed workers would stop strik- 
ing on such flimsy pretexts—and 
a doubling of the retail price level 
in a year is one of the flimsiest 
of pretexts—things would be just 
dandy. I'd produce my small 
cars, you'd produce your textiles 
and he would produce his plastics. 
And we would all live happily 
ever after, on the glorious road to 
Bharatiya Socialism, in which 
everyone except the working 
classes get rich benefits. 

But then you cannot please 
everybody. Be reasonable. 


Ç 


VIOLATION OF PARIS AGREEMENT 


During the five years of nego- 
tiations in Paris, the United 
States had arrogantly and slande- 
rously accus the North of 
invading the South in an attempt 
to cover up its crimes 
and aggression. Its allegations 
could deceive nobody and were 
dismissed, 

The deep root as well as the 
immediate cause of the extremely 


tense situation in South Vietnam ° 


at present lie in the fact that 
the United States still refuses to 
end its military involvement and 
intervention in the internal affairs 
of the South Vietnam, ` still 
refuses to give up its scheme of- 
implementing the “Nixon doc- 
trine’’, imposing US neocoloni- 
alism in South Vietnam and 
perpetuating the partition of 
Vietnam. The united States and 
the Saigon administration must 
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bear full responsibilit 
consequences arising 
acts. ` 

The unswerving position of the 
DRVN Government and of the 
PRG is to strictly respect and 
scrupulously implement the 
Paris Agreement and to resolutely 
demand that the US and the 
Saigon administration do the 
same. 

The Vietnamese people greatly 
cherish peace, but they will 
never tolerate the acts of sabotage 
of the Paris Agreement by the 
vee States and its henchmen. 
Jn face of the extremely serious 
violations of the essential pro- 
visions of the Paris Agreement by 
the Saigon administration, the 
South Vietnamese Liberation 
Army and people are determined 
to give it due punishments with 
appropriate force and in 


for the 
rom their 


appropriate forms. 

These are quite neccessary and 
just measures which the South 
Vietnamese people have to take 
to defend the liberated zone and 
safeguard the lives and pro erty 
of the people and to defend the 
Paris Agreement and ensure its 
strict and scrupulous implementa- 
tion of the Agreement. 

We hope that now, as before, 
the Government and the people 
of India will extend their still 
stronger support to the Viet- 
namese people in their present 
struggle for implementing the 
Paris Agreement, achieving 
national reconciliation and con- 
cord and a durable peace in 
South Vietnam, proceeding toward 
peaceful réunification of the 
country, and thug contributing 
to the defence of peace in South- 
last Asia and the world. 
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T# distinguished historian, 
Dr Eric Hobsbawam, wrote 
in the foreword of my book, 
“Emigration of Indian Labour, 
1834-1900: “The nineteenth 
century is the century of mass 
migration. Probably never be- 
fore were so many men and 
women uprooted from their tra- 
ditional homes and ways of life, 
transported over great distances 
and de epoi in strange count- 
environments, to make 
ined life in totally unfamiliar 
circumstances. International mig- 
ration was the most dramatic 
form of such uprooting... 
Emigration of Indian labour- 
ers during the nineteenth century 
was connected with the world 
capitalist development. The 
British planters, capitalists and 
rulers needed new and cheap 
labour force in their vast colo- 
nial empire for various reasons. 
Since the abolition of slavery in 
1833, thousands of indentured 
Indian labourers were introdaced 
in the distant British sugar colo- 
nies, in British Guiana, Mauri- 
tius, Jamaica, Trinidad and in 
Fiji when the liberated slaves 
refused to work in plantations 
of their previous masters or de- 
manded more wages. The British 
planters and some French plant- 
ers adopted measures of introd- 
ucing cheap Indian labourers in 
their plantations in order to run 
them economically and to earn 
more profit by exploiting the 
more docile Indian labourers. 
Besides them, many more 
thousands of Indian labourers 
and others migrated to British 
Burma, Ceylon, to the British 
dominions of Africa, to Malaya 
and some other countries. Some 
migrated as voluntary emigrants 
to make easy fortune and some 
were introduced by ‘Govein- 
ment-assisted’ agencies to meet 
the demands ‘of the British capit- 
alist concerns or the British 
colonial rulers. The socio-econ- 
omic conditions of India, hgr 
rapid de-industrialisation and 
subsequent late and tardy indus- 
trial development, new agrarian 
relationship and introduction of 
rack-rent on the cultivators, 
pressure of population, famine 
or natural calamities provided 
fertile ground for such migration. 
It was estimated in 1966 that 


more than eight million people 
of Indian origin were living in 
115 countries of the world. Of 
them some three million were in 
Nepal, majority of whom, of 
course, acquired Nepalese citizen- 
ship. In Ceylon there were about 
1.1 million people of Indian ori- 
gin, mainly from the South. Of 
them, 130 thousand acquired 
Ceylon citizenship and the rest 
were stateless, 

Other countries having more 
than 100 thousand people of 
Indian origin in that year were: 
Burma, Guyana, Mauritius, Fiji, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Kenya, Bri- 
tain, Surinam, Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Besides Ceylon, Burma was 
the nearest British dominion 
where thousands of ‘Government 
assisted’ and voluntary emig- 
rants were settled. The history 
of Indian oii ration to Burma, 
once a part of British India up 
to 1935, require separate 
analysis. 

The British policy, from the six- 
ties of the nineteenth century on- 
wards was a “blead of commercial 
means and political ends....Trade 
was only a weapon. All the 
Viceroys of the period were well 
aware that trade was the great 
lever of political influence’’. 

This observation of a British 
writer leaves no doubt about the 
policy of British rulers in India 
towards the neighbouring count- 
ries including Burma. It is not 
necessary to discuss here how the 
First Anglo-Burmese War was 
started in February 1824 during 
the tenure of Lord Amherst and 
the Treaty of Yandaboo was 
imposed on the defeated Bur- 
mese by the victorious British 
imperialism in 1826, The British 
Empi-e in India was thus 
extended up to the border of 
Burma. The Second Anglo- 
Burmese war broke out in 1852 
during the tenure of Lord 
Dalhousie. British troops advan- 
ced up to Pegu, annexed lower 
Burma and thus opened the 
market of Burma to the British 
trader and capitalist. Though 
the annexation of whole of 
Burma was completed only after 
the Third Anglo-Burmese war in 
1886, the real opening of Burma 
to the British took place after the 
Second War. 
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The British firms opened thelr 
branches in the lucrative Burmese 
market. They required reliable 
employees and workers. For 
administrative and other reasons 
the British authorities also needed 
‘reliable persons, which was not 
possible to getin a newly-con- 
quered country. The British 
rulers in Burma, therefore, 
adopted measures to import 
labourers from India. 7 

The need for introduction of 
cheap Indian labour arose mainly 
for economic reasons. ‘The 
opening of Suez canal in 1869 
permanently linked Burma with 
the wider world of Europe. 
Prior to that event, rice cultiva- 
tion in Burma was done by 
pe agriculturists on the 

asis of subsistence economy. 
Rice was consumed, not exported, 
In order to supply Europe with 
Burmese rice, the British Govern- 
ment launched rice cultivation 
on an ‘ntensely industrial scale.” 
(Interim Report of the Rice 
Enquiry Committee, Rangoon, 
1938, p16. Quoted by Usha 
Mahajani in her book: The Role 
of Indian Minorities in Burma 
and Malaya p 4) 

In 1852-53, total acres sworn 
in paddy in Burma was only 
600,000 which was increased to 
1,871,542 in 1872-73. (Ibid) 

The extremely underpopulated 
Burma could not cope with the 
heavy demand of industrial 
agriculture The colonial rulers, 
therefore, adopted recourses to 
import labour from the nearest 
reservior of cheap man-power— 
India. In 1838, the Collector of 
Godavari District, Madras Presi- 
dency, stated that agriculturists, 
weavers and discharged sepoys 
composed of the emigrants to 
Burma. (Godavari Records, 
Vol 4663, p 274. Collector to 
Chief Secretary, August 28, 1838)* 

But a regular system of emig- 
tation to Burma commenced 
from India from the late fifties of 
the nineteenth century. 

Besides the above cause, there 
were other reasons behind the 
introduction of Indian ° labourers 
to Burma. The Burmese cultiv- 
ators were frequently ‘lazy’. 
They were principally engaged 
in agriculture. The required 
number of workers were not 
available in the under-populated 
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Burma. The Introduction of 
Indian workers were cheaper than 
engaging available Burmese 
workers. Š 

As a result, thousands of 
Indians—among them a good 
number of Chittagongians—began 
to settle in Burma as cultivators, 
licence holders, fishery lessees, 
or even boatmen. “Only in the 
later capacity the irrepressible 
Chittagongian has made himself 
so extremely useful, the district 


autocrats dare not raise their- 


hands against him”. (Friend of 
India, January 23, 1883) 

The correspondent further 
added: ” ... were it not for the 
Mussalman butcher, the 


“Madrassee dhobe, the Bengali 


baker, the Mysore tailor, the 
Calcutta Mehter, and a few 
others, it would be a very queer 
life the European would lead 
anywhere in Burma.” (ibid), 

There were other reasons 
behind the demand for labour in 
the eighties in Burma. The 
Rangoon-Tonghoo Railway was 
being pushed on as rapidly as 
possible. “The mills again have 
tapidly increased of late—both 
saw mills and rice cleaning.” 
(Ibid) “The Borongo Oil Comp- 
any are obtaining excellent results 
from their oil wells in the Kyouk 
Phyoo district, and are getting on 
with their buildings, and laying 
some mills of pipes from the 
wells to their refinery.” (ibid) 

It must be remembered that 
during the second half of the 
nineteenth century.in almost 
every part of India scarcity or 
famine occuréd at sometime or 
other; in Burma they had not 
only produced enough for their 
own consumption and for export 
to India in times of need, but 
had a rice trade with Europe 
which in 1883 exceeded three- 
quarters of a million tons 
annually. (ibid) i 

There were two main sources 
of Indian labourers from where 
they were shipped to Rangoon 
under Government encourage- 
and Madras. 
From Madras region, the 
labourers were recruited by 
‘maistry’ or foreman who was 
nothing but a labour contractor. 
He undertook to supply requisite 
number of labourers to Rangoon 
and received a lump sum includ- 


4 


ing the pay of all workers whom 
he supplied. (J. Russel Andrews: 
Burmese Economic Life, Stanford, 
California.) 

The Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma wrote to the 
Secretary to the Government of 
India on July 2, 1874: “The 
employers of labour here are used 
only to Madrasees, who work 
under a system of contracts. 
Many employers of labour pre- 
ferred to pay higher rates to 
their old contractors, who under- 
stood the particular work connec- 
ted with the mills and ship- 
loading, rather than} run away 
risk of taking on a new class of 
men and training them. 

“Much of the work in Burma 
is performed through large native 
contractors, who pay the expenses 
of labourers from the Madras 
coast, and have large gangs from 
whom they realise great profits.” 
(General Department, Emigra- 
tion Branch, July 1874 . Nos 
64-65) 

The Bengal emigrants, unlike 
the Madrasees, were not intro- 
duced “‘maistry’’. Rather it was 
“Government assisted’’ at first. 
There were two sources of Bengal 
emigrants to British Burma— 
from Calcutta and Chittagong. 
The Chittagong emigrants were 
generally voluntary emigrants 
who preferred agricultural jobs 
in adjacent Arakan. The Calcutta 
emigrants composed of various 
types of people who came to 
Calcutta in search of jobs. They 
comprised of people from Bibar, 
UP, Orissa and Bengal. Most 
of them were agricultural 
labourers or landless peasants. 
Some were men of different 
professions. The Bengal emi- 
grants were not liked by the 
employers at the beginning. 
Soon they began to adjust them- 
selves to the changing circums- 
tances and proved to be capable 
workers. The Officiating Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma in his note to 
the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India wrote in 1874: 

“These men (native con- 
tractors) were naturally opposed 
to the Bengal immigrants. Then, 
no doubt, a good many of the 
men who were recruited in 
Calcutta were unsettled idle 
fellows, who had come in the 
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hope of bettering themselves 
without much intention of really 
working hard; while others again 
were soon seized with that home- 
sickness which is characteristic 
of the Bengalee. Now, however, 
things are settling down, the 
labourers are learning to look 
after themselves, and know how 
to obtain work; the people of 
the country, ever the Burmese 
are beginning to find the 
Bengalees useful as cultivators, 
and next year the Chief Com- 
missioner hopes to see that the 
system is well started, especially 
now that the railway embank- 
ment is about to be commenced 

‘and men can at once be set to 
work on that immediately on 
arrival.” (ibid) 

The Government of India 
appointed a supeiratendent of 
State Emigration to Burma who 
was stationed in Calcutta in 
order to recruit and export 
labourers to Rangoon. Some 
emigration depots were also 
opened in and around Calcutta. 
(ibid; File 22A, Nos 61/62 B) 

' In Burma the British authori- 
ties opened depots to receive 
immigrants from India. The 
immigrants on their arrival were 
put on the depots and fed by 
the Government. The cost of 
introduction as well as prices of 
rations were recovered from the 


immigrants later on. The Officia- 


ting Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, British Burma, 
wrote to the Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India: “The total 
expenditure (in the province) 
including the construction of a 
well-raised depot capable of 
accommodating 600 men, to- 
gether with a tank, has only been 
in the province of Rs 18,599, 
and of which Rs 4,226 is for 
rations, recoverable from each 


+ 


man in addition to the cost of. 


introduction”. (ibid; File 22, Nos, 
B 64-65, July 1874) l 
The Superintendenet of Immi- 
grants, Rangoon furnished a clear 
idea the procedure adopted by 
the authorities on arrival of 
immigrants, in his letter to the 
Assistant Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, British Burma on 
June 25, 1874 in the following 
words: ; 
“The immigrants on arrival 
are housed in the depot barracks 
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_ed by the 


and rations on ,fixed scale are 
served out to them daily as long 
as they continue in the depot. 
It is fully explained to them that 
they are at liberty to take any 
employment they please, as long 
as they do so with the sanction 
of the Superintendent of Immi- 
grants, also, that as soon as they 


paid up their debt to government, ` 


they are at liberty to work 
‘Without reference to that officer. 
None are, however, allowed to 
remain idle, for those that fail 
to obtain employment elsewhere 
are put on a tank being excava- 
ted near the immigration depot. 
This employment they are 
permitted to leave as soon as 
they obtain other employment 
outside. Employers desirous of 
employing immigrants can at any 
time visit the depot, choose those 
they wish to employ, with whom 
they must appear before the 
Superintendent who on satisfy- 
ing himself that the immigrants 
fully understand all details con- 
nected with the agreement upon 
which they are about to enter, 
permits them to go out to service. 
The names and addresses ‘of 
employers and the immigrants 
taken by them are duly regis- 


tered.” (General Department, 
Emigration, July 1874, Nos 
64-65) 


The different types of employ- 
ment in which the immigrants 
were appointed had been describ- 
Superintendent of 
immigration: 

“Work and employment of 
every kind is obtainable which 
may roughly be divided into two 
classes, namely, that of cooly or 
field labourer, and that of 


domestic servant, such as dhobies, . 


syces, grass cutters, 
former-classes are generally taken 
by employers on contracts over 
six months (with the exception 
of those employed on the rice 
mills, who are taken for the 
season only); the latter clagses 
are taken under agegreement by 
the month, and are returnable jo 
the Immigation depot, should 
they not give satisfaction to, 
or be contented with, their 
employers”. (ibid) 

The workers those who got 
employment appeared’ to be con- 
tented with their new jobs. This 
“assisted emigration’ seemed to 


etc. The- 


be beneficial t6 both the emig- 
rants as well as to the country 
itself. The Superintendent of Im- 
migration observed: “Having 
had time to settle down, they 
appear to be more contented, 
and to be getting to realise the 
fact‘that if they choose to work 
they can obtain double the 
wages than they could in their 
own country.” He also hoped 
that the “immigrants will get on 
and do well, and not only largely 
benefit themselves individually, 
but to some extent the province 
at large.” (ibid) 

In the early 1880s an Indian 
worker could hardly earn four 
annas a day, butin Burma he 
could earn at least eight annas. 
(Friend of India, January 23, 1833). 

“In 1876 a recruiting agent 
was appointed at. Madras under 
the Burma Labour Act. Subsi- 
dies were offered to shipping 
Companies to bring in Indian 
immigrants.” (U.Mahajani op 
cit, p 5) 

Besides the ‘assisted emigrants’ 
from Calcutta and Madras, many 
thousands of agriculturists and 
others used to emigrate every 
year from adjacent Chittagong to 
Arakan, a province of Burma. 
In 1881 Census Report, the total 
Indian population was shown as 
174,000. Excluding the large 
emigration from Chittagong to 
Arakan, the following table will 
illustrate -the number of emigr- 
ants to Burma during the three 
years begining from 1885. 

Emigration from Calcutta 


Year Emigr- Immi- Difer- 

ants grants ence 
1885 16,998 20,761 ~ 
1886 30,984 18,260 +- 
1887 31,556 19,987 + 

Emigration from Madras 

.1885 30,402 23,264 2 
1886 39,007 28,979 + 
1887 50,510 26,060 + 


(P. Nolan: Report on Emigra- 
tion from Bengal to Burma and 
How to Promote it, Calcutta 
1888, Bengal Secretariat Press.) 

Almost at the close cf the 
nineteenth century in the year - 
1896-97, 134,617 Indian emigr- 
ants were introduced into Burma 
and 86,928 left that country. 
(E.J.L. Andrew : Indian Labour 
in Rangoon, Oxford University 
Press, 1933, p 14) 
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Race | Skilled Unskilled 
Burmese 8,048 : 36% 19,985 : 23% 28,033 : 26% 
Indians 12,533 : 55% 61,983 : 73% | 74,516 : 69% 
Others 1,966 : 9% | 3,958 4% | 5,924 : 4% 












(Andrew, op cit, p 27): 


During the last decade of the 
ninteenth century, timber indus- 
try developed rapidly in Burma. 
Burmese railways were also 
spread rapidly and many mines 
- were opened. The oil industry 
also made rapid headway. There- 
fore, in those industries as well 
as in building ports, factories 
and in rice mills thousands of 
labourers were required. The 
available Burmese labour was far 
too short in supply. Hence the 
pace of emigration of Indian 
labourers to Burma increased 
considerably. Though the in- 
dentured system of labour emi-' 
gration ended in 1878,- the 
number of voluntary emigration 
to Burma increased, sharply due 
to socio-economic’ background 
of India during this period. 

Along with the Indian labou- 
rers, trading and business classes 
also entered Burma in order to 
make easy fortune. Many Indians 
of middle class professions also 
migrated to Burma in the late 
nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century to work in 
government offices and private 
enterprises. Burma was then a 
part of British India, Naturally 
there was no restriction of entry 
of Indians to Burma. The so- 
called indigenous bankers—Chet~ 
tiars from Madras, Marwaris, 
Gujratis, Multanig of North 
India spread their lucrative busi- 
ness in prosperous Burmese mar- 
ket. Some of them began to 
acquire paddy fields in lower* 
Burma and soon established their 
hold ever rice cultivation and 
trade in Burma. 

Until the outbreak of the 
World war II, Indian workers 
outnumbered Burmese in orga» 
nised industries. In 1941, the 
Burmese labour force in organised 
industries numbered 28,033 while 
the Indiang were 74,516 or 69 
per cent of the total. (Andrew, 
op cit, p 27): 
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James Buxter in his "Report on 
Indian Immigration (Rangoon, 
1940) stated the reason for the 
overwhelming number of Indian 
labourers in organised industries. 
The British industrialists and their 
managers preferred Indians be- 
cause they were better acquainted 
with the Indians. The introduced 
Indian labourers were cheap and 
the Burmese preferred work 
which did not compel them to 
Jeave their families. 

Andrew furnished the table, 
given at the top of this page, 
dividing unskilled and skilled 
workers of Burma into’ racial 
groups in 1933. 

James Buxter gives the follow- 
ing figures of Indian labourers in 
1941. 


Skilled 

Community Number 
Chittagongians 12,877 
Hindustanis 13,017 
Bengalis 7,139 
Tamils 7,081 

Indian Unskilled labour 

Community Number 
Oriyas 27,102 
Chittagongians 29,684 
Hindustanis 39,743 
Telegus 67,845 


(Buxter, op cit, p 44) 

Owing to the emergence of 
Burmese nationalism, the inte- 
rests of the Indians and the 
Burmese soon clashed. The grow~ 
ing Burmese national sentiment 
viewed Indian labourers as intru- 
ders and an inpediment to their 
bargaining power vis-a-vis the 
capitalists. The Indians were 
always ready to work for a paltry 


, sum which was definitely more 


than what they -could earn at 
home. 

The emergent Burmese middle 
‘class viewed the Indians of 
middle class professions as their 
‘competitors. The direct contact 


between the Burmese peasantry — 


and the money-lending, trading 
and landlord classes of Indian 
origin only created more ill-feel- 
ing against the Indian community 
as a whole. The Indian trading 
community abroad had always 
been notorious in their unscrup- 
lous conducts. 

Moreover, there was no 
adequate cultural and political 
intercourse between the 
Indians and the Burmese. It is 
probable that the shrewd British 
rulers tried to prevent by various 
means the fostering of such rela- 
tions between the Indian settlers 
and the Burmese. The notorious 
divide-and-rule policy of the 
British imperialism might have 
been applied in Burma too. 

The Indian community gene- 
rally remained aloof from the 
national aspirations of the Bur- 
mese people, which created a big 
gulf between the two commu- 
nities. The question of exploita- 
tion of the Indian bankers or 
traders and the working of the 
Indian labourers in the organised 
industries in Burma always came 
to the forefront which the yeo- 
men service rendered by the 


~ Indian labourer in rice culti- 


vation, ih laying railways through 
deep forests infested with wild 
animals and diseases and in the 
mines and factories which made 
Burma prosperous, was long 
forgotten. 
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Nixon 
and 
Impeachment 


VASANTI GUPTA 


PRESIDENT Nixon’s firing of 
Archibald Cox opened up a 
Pandora’s box. It had been com- 
mon wisdom in the Washington 
cocktail circuit that whatever else 
Mr Nixon would do he could not 
afford to fire Mr Cox. 

Apparently the White House 
was the only place which did not 
know; it expected that it could 
portray Mr Cox as the villain 
who would not play the game 
and go in for a reasonable com- 
promise already accepted by the 
Senate Watergate Committee. 
Unfortunately, both Mr Richard- 
son and Mr Rucklhaus refused 
to fire Mr Cox and had to resign 
in an episode which has come to 
be known as the “Saturday Night 
Massacres”. 

Immediately there was stunned 
disbelief followed by anger 
amongst the people, which was 
reflected in many Congressmen 
calling for Mr Nixon’s impeach- 
ment. The President faced with a 
rebellion instantly reversed him~ 
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self and decided to give the tapes 
to Judge Sirica. This immediately 
led to the potentially more 
dangerous revelation that two 
crucial tapes of April 15—the 
day Mr John Dean spoke to Mr 
Nixon and told him that he had 
spoken to the Watergate prosec- 
utors—as well asan earlier tape 
of his conversation with Mr John 
Mitchell, former Attorney Gen- 
eral, never existed. It had been 
assumed that these tapes would 
shed light on the involvement of 
Mr Nixon in the Watergate 
scandals. 

The confusion does not end 
here. When the furore over the 
the missing tapes did not die but 
became louder, he offered to 
give transcribed notes and a 
dictabelt on which he had taped 
his own recollections of these two 
conversations. Miss Rosemary 
Woods, his Secretary, says that she 
never transcribed the notes and 
the dictabelt is missing. This 
latest revelation has not helped 
the Administration either. 

The disenchantment and dist- 
rust of the Nixon Administration 
is so great that he is being called 
upon to resign from practically 
all quarteis. His integrity is being 
questioned by his most ardent 
supporters. His Gallup poll rating 
has plummeted to 27 per cent— 
two points lower than the lowest 
Harry Truman got at the time he 
fired General McArthur, and 
about 51 per cent of the people 
want impeachment proceedings 
started against him—a jump of 
18 points from June. The doubts 


‘about the President have been 


proliferating with such swiftness 
that even the White House is 
alarmed. Time magazine’s first 
editorial in fifty years, Conser- 
vative columnist Joseph Alsop’s 
reluctant verdict, and Massac- 
husetts Republican Senator 
Edward Brooke’s outspoken con- 
clusion were the same—to spare 
the nation the turmoil of an 
impeachment trial and end the 
crisis of confidence, Mr Nixon 
must resign. . 
Mr Nixon in his address to the 
nation about the energy crisis 
said that he would not resign so 
long as he was “physically able” 
to put in an 18-hour day. But in 
Newsday, a newspaper circulated 
in largely Republican Long Island; 


and an early supporter of the 
President, James J. Kilpatrick, 
the conservative commentator; 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, 
the 81-year-old Dean of Senate 
Republicans, and Sen. Robert 
Dole of Kansas who was the 
Republican National Chairman 
when Nixon was re-elected; each 


. prescribed a speedy impeachment 


inquiry in the House of Repres- 
entatives as the only satisfactory 
way to clear the air. The leader 
of AFL-CIO, George Meany, 
called on his 13.5 million union 
members to petition the Congress 
to impeach a President who, the 
Labour Federation charged, has 
consistently lied to the American 
people. This usually democratic 
union had covertly supported 
Mr Nixon in 1972, and is now 
lobbying for his impeachment. 
All this does not augur well for 
Mr Nixon. Many of the Repub- 
licans consider him a liability and 
blame him for the loss of New 
Jersey in the recent election. 

Impeachment has been threat- 
ened for a long time during the 
Nixon Administration. Some- 
times it was threatened by the 
Administration as against Justice 
Abe Fortas (who resigned) and 
Justice William Douglas (who 
fought it and is serving) whom the 
Administration considered too 
liberal. At another time Liberals 
talked of impeaching President 
Nixon for pursuing a covert war 
in Cambodia without the consent 
of the Congress. As usual, these 
resolutions were sent to the 
House Judiciary Committee which 
never passed them. The most 
serious threat of impeachment 
has occurred only this time and 
the House Judiciary Committee 
is investigating it, indicating that 
it is being taken seriously. This 
is because impeachment presents 

¿legal as well as political prob- 
Jems. There is broad agreement 
amongst the scholars at least on 
the doctrine that impeachment 
proceeding is of political nature, 
by no means restricted to indic- 
table crime. 

On the other hand, it cannot 
be applied to cases of honest 
disagreement over national policy 
or over constitutional interpreta- 
tion, especially when a President 
refuses to obey a law that he 
believes strikes directly at the 
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Presidential prerogative. Impeach- 
ment is to be reserved, in Mason’s 


phrase, at the Constitutional Con- 


vention “‘for great and dangerous 
offences”. Impeachment is part 
of the original foundation of the 
American state. The founding 
fathers of the American Republic 
placed this instrument in the 
Constitution with the expectation 


that it would be used most espe- - 


cially against Presidents. ‘‘No 
point is of more importance,” 
George Mason told the Conven- 
tion, “than that the right of 
impeachment should be conti- 
nued. Shall any man be above 
justice? Above all shall that man 
be above ‘it, who (as President) 
can commit the most extensive 
injustice?” 

The antecedents of the laws on 
impeachment are in the English 
Common Law. For about two 


hundred years, it was widely used . 


there and then falling in disuse, 
in the eighteenth century. Im- 
Pabna has been provided fọr 

y most constitutions. The Indian 
Constitution provides for the 
impeachment of our President on 
grounds of violation of the Con- 
stitution and follows the same 
procedure as the English Common 
Law. In USA the inpeachment 
proceedings are started in the 
House of Representatives where 
a simple majority is required to 
pass it. It is then sent to the 
Senate where the Senate 
tries the case with the Chief 
Justice of Supreme Court pre- 
siding over the proceedings. 
A two-third majority of the 
Senate is required to pass tbe 
resolution. In the nineteenth 
century alone, 34 procedures 
were initiated in the House, of 
which only seven came to trial. 
In all, eleven individuals were 
tried, of which eight had been 
judges, four of the judges were 
impeached. 

There is one direct precedent 
of the kind of proceedings now 
contemplated, that of Andrew 
Johnson in 1868; he escaped 
impeachment by one vote. An 


indirect precedent could be.the . 


censure of Andrew Jackson in 
1834, on grounds that in remov- 
ing the Government deposits from 
the Second Bank of USA, he 


had assumed upon himself auth-~ 


ority and power not-conferred by 
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the Constitution and laws, but in 
derogation of both. 
treated the censure as an im- 
peachment in substance. He said 
that the Senate resolution charged 
him with having committed a 
“high crime”. If the Congress 
really meant this then let it be 
serlous about it, let the House 
impeach him and Senate try him. 

The Senate, in trying impeach- 
ment cases, is better equipped to 
be the judge of law than of facts. 
When Andrew Johnson was im- 
peached, there was no dispute 
about the fact that he had re- 
moved a member of his Cabinet, 
namely, Stanton. When Andrew 
Jackson was censured there was 
no doubt about the fact that he 
had removed the deposits. In 
both cases, the issue was not 
whether they had done some- 
thing irregular, but whether 
what they had done consituted a 
transgression of the laws and the 
Constitution. 

In the Nixon case, facts them- 
selves are yet in dispute—the 
facts, that is, of Presidential com; 
plicity—and the effort of a hun- 
dred Senators to determine those 
facts might well lead to chaos. 

The facts, as yet known, point 
only to negligence, irresponsib- 
ility and deception, but is not 
of knowing violation of the 
Constitution or of knowiog in- 
volvement in the obstruction of 
justice. In order that there be 
clear grounds for impeachment 
the House could appoint a Special 
Prosecutor, independent of the 
Executive, to go into the charges 
and establish if there are any 
ground for impeachment. The 
House is going ahead with just 
that even though the President 
might veto it. The House Judici- 
ary Committee is going to press 
its own enquiry also. 

ə» The American Constitution 
provides for impeachment for 
“Treason, bribery or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors’’; the 
greatest debate is on what cons- 
titutès a high crime. The fear is 

~ that if the grounds are made too 

broad, as Congressman Gerald 

Ford, the present Vice-President- 

designate, had suggested during 

his 1970 crusade to impeach 

Douglas, “an impeachable off- 

ence-is whatever a majority of 

Supreme Court Justice William O 


Jackson ` 


the House of Representatives 
considers: it to be at a given 
moment in history”. Douglas’s 
Counsel Rifkind offered the 
narrowest view; he said that an 
official could be impeached only 
for criminal offences that would 
be indictable by a Grand Jury. 
Historian Arthur Schlesinger 
feels that while impeachment is 
in the Constitution to be used, 
there is no point in lowering the 
threshold so that it will be used 
casually. - 

The grounds on which Mr Nixon 
can be impeached vary from 
law expert to law expert. Most 
of them feel that Mr Nixon’s 
initial refusal to comply with 
a court order to turn over the 
Watergate tapes constituted clear 
grounds for impeachment and 
would have been clearer still if 
he had been cited for contempt 
of court. Some experts feel, and 
evidently Judge Gesell agrees 
with them, that Mr Nixon’s dis- 
missal of Special Prosecutor 
Archibald Cox is illegal, hence 
offers adequate grounds for 
impeachment. The reasoning 
goes that by firing Mr Cox the 
President has prevented a full 
investigation of Watergate— 
thus obstructing justice and 
committing a felony. 

The most serious charge is that 
of former White House Counsel 
John Dean, that the President 
conspired in the cover-up of the 
Watergate burglary, and Mr 
Nixon Knew that burglars were 
receiving hush money and even 
discussed an offer of executive 
clemency in exchange of a guilty 
plea by E. Howard Hunt. Yet, 
all this is not conclusive proof 
but mere charges. The President 
under the Constitution has the 
power to remove subordinates. 

The American Constitution 
explicitly says that bribery is an 
impeachable offence and attempts 
have been made to trace Mr 
Nixon’s hand behind payments, 
such as the 400,000 dollars 
allegedly payed by ITT to the 
Republican Convention, Howard 
Hughes contribution of 100,000 
dollars through Bebe Robozo 
and 422,500 dollars campaign 
contribution by the dairy indust- 
ry. In each ofthese cases, it 
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SUDIPTO MUNDLE 


ECENTLY there has been a 
discernible trend in the 
Government towards introducing 
what has come to be known as 


Management Science in the 
operation of various public 
systems. 

Since Management Science 


evolved mainly in the wake of 
the ‘managerial revolution’ and 
the rise of giant corporations in 
the Western capitalist economics, 
the aforementioned trend has 
very often been interpreted as a 
departure from the ideological 
implications of a planned eco- 
nomy. Unfortunately, such an 
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interpretation has seldom been 
based on even a modest famili- 
arity with the field. It is argued 
here that there is much of what 
management science has‘to offer 
which is value free and profitably 
adaptable in a planned commo- 
dity economy for improving the 
planning and implementation of 
national economic programmes 


as maeh as for improving 
the performance of private 
corporations. 


It is necessary to emphasise at 
the outset the economic system 
that one has in mind, while 
claiming the positive role of 
management science, is a commo- 
dity economy. Such an economy 
can be not only a capitalist 
economy but also a completely 
planned economy with no signi- 
ficant private ownership of the 
means of production. What is 
true of the relevance of Manage- 
ment Science to planning in such 
an economy is true for planning 
in an economy like ours where 
the dominant mode of produc- 
tion is the capitalist mode, 

In his celebrated theses on the 
functioning of the price mecha- 
nism in a socialist economy, it is 
precisely such a non-capitalist 
commodity economy which Oscar 
Lange describes as his model of a 
Socialist economy. In the entire 
literature on decentralised plan- 
ning processes which followed 
from his seminal paper, this 
particular assumption of genera- 
lised commodity production has 
always remained crucial, though 
implict. The positive role of 
management science in a planned 
economy which is indeed closely 
related to the theory of decent- 
ralised planning, is equally 
dependent on his characteristic 
of a planned economy. 

Management Science is usually 
described as the total of four 
component parts: Operations 
Research Finance, Organisation 
Theory and Economics. This 
demarcation is really a matter of 
convenience and there is some 
overlap between the different 
component parts. The relevance 
of economics, as an independent 
science, to the process of planning 
is well known and is excluded 
here from our discussion of the 
positive role of Management 
Science in a planned economy. 


Operations Research is a field 
of applied mathematic and sta- 
tistics which originally developed 
asa military science during the 
Second World War. Subsequen- 
tly, is has developed, along with 
the growth of sophisticated elect- 
ronic computer systems, as a 
powerful management tool ora 
decision-making aid in any pro- 
duction or service activity. Very 
broadly one might describe it as a 
kit of methodological tools for 
deriving optimal or efficient solu- 
tions for the entire range of com- 
plex quantitative problems that 
crop up in these production or 
service activities. Optimality or 
efficiency must be defined in rela- 
tion to a set of objectives. To the 
extent that Operations Research 
has been applied to managerial 
problem in private corporations— 
or atleast in a corporate 
milieu—the objectives have been 
those of maximising profits, cor- 
porate growth, share of the mar- 
ket and other such private 
objectives. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in the methods of Operations 
Research which prevent them 
from being applied to find the 
best or efficient solutions fora 
different set of objectives—objec- 
tives which are considered desir- 
able from the larger social point 
of view rather than from the 
point of view of an individual or 
a private corporation. All that is 
required is a reconstruction of 
models where one set of objec- 
tives replaces another. 

Finance is a field of applied 
economics and commerce which 
has evolved as a special area of 
Management Science. Making a 
distinction between the traditional 
theories and principles of finance 
and the modern, it might be 
argued that the former were 
specific to private enterprise and 
dhe capitalist system. Neverthe- 
less, to the extent that a non- 
capitalist system has to relate to 
the capitalist system of the world 
economy, and to the extent that 
private and state enterprise co- 
exist in a planned commodity 
economy, even the traditional 
theories and principles remain a 
relevant field of knowledge. 

More important, however, is 
the relevance of modern finance 
in a planned economy. Two as- 
pects need to be emphasised in 
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this context. Planning in-a com- 
modity economy requires diffe- 
rent types of intersectoral, inter- 
regional and intertemporal con- 
sistency. There have to be mate- 
rial balances, financial balance 
and a matching of the material 
and financial plans. The technical 
aspects of finance, as taught in 
modern Management Science, are 
an essential knowledge input in 
the designing of a rational econ- 
omic plan. The second and 
perhaps even more important as- 
pect is that modern principles of 
finance make available to us a 
powerful instrument of monitor- 
ing, evaluating and controlling 
the implementation of pro- 
grammes contained in the natio- 
nal economic plan. This financial 
control system closes an impor- 
tant gap in the total process of 
Planning in a commodity eco- 
nomy. Once again we find that 
Management Science offers us a 
method which, if distinguished 
from the private corporate objec- 
tives for which it has been usually 
applied, can be seen as having a 
positive role for planning in a 
non-capitalist economy. 

The third important compo- 
nent of Management Science is 
the study of Organisations. This 
field of enquiry has grown out of 
the disciplines of Psychology and 
Sociology and is usually descri- 
bed as a Behavioural Science. 
There, as in other areas of 
Sociology or Psychology, are 
several alternative macro and 
micro theories which derive from 
unscientific philosophies or beha- 


vioural-assumptions. But at the 
same time there are” other devye- 
lopments in this field—focussing 
on social enviroment of organisa- 
tions, organisational change, org- 
anisational health and the orga- 
nisational requirements for 
meeting specific goals—which are 
of considerable value from the 
point of view of organizing 
individual production and service 
activities or the overall control of 
an economy. 

A recent development of par- 
ticular importance to planning 
processes is the systems approach 
to a study of organisations. The 
emphasis here seems to be on the 
viewing of organisations as 
integrated task systems aimed at 
achieving a set of goals. A set of 
objectives requires the perfor- 
mance of a specific set of tasks. 
A specific set of task requires a 
specific organisation. The suit- 
ability of an organisation for 
attaining certain objectives is 
then analysed in terms of man- 
man, man-task and man-organisa- 
tion relations using various analy- 
tical models. i 

Evidently, the specification of 
objectives and choice of models 
in this approach, or the assump- 
tions of organisation theory in 
general, leave substantial oppor- 
tunity for value premises and 
iadividual biases in the analysis. 
It is easy to see, however, that 
the basic method offered by the 
approach remains valuable for 
any set of objectives that are 
defined for an organisation or 
any set of premises that we might 


wish to make. The relevance of 
Organisation theory in tackling 
the operational problems of 
individual production or service 
activities or in the overall control 
of a planned economy needs no 
larger emphasis. 

We have argued above that a 
distinction needs to be made 
between the methods of Modern 
Management science and the 
value assumptions on which they 
have usually been based or the 
objective towards which these 
methods have been applied. It 
is because of a failure to make 
this distinction that Management 
Science has become identified 
exclusively with the ‘managerial 
revolution’ and the corporate 
milieu of advanced capitalism 
where the science had its origin. 

Once this distinction is reco- 
gnised, it is easy to see that 
Management Science can offer 
valuable methodological tools for 
coming to grips with some very 
real and complex problems of 
planning in commodity economy, 
regardless of whether it is based 
on social or private ownership of 
the means of production. It is _ 
precisely such a recognition of the 
place of Management Science in 
a planned economy that has led 
to the use of modern management 
techniques in the Socialist count- 
ries in Europe and elsewhere. 

The objectives towards which 
these tools are applied depend 
entirely on the social -compul- 


- sions which determine the class 


character and value premises of 
the men who use these tools. 
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LEONID BREZHNEV: LIFE AND CONTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 26) 


our objectives as follows: 


‘The Congress instructs the CC, CPSU consistently 
to continue carrying forward into practice the 
principle of peaceful coexistence, to extend mutually 
advantageous relations with the capitalist countries. 
The Soviet Union is prepared to develop relations 
also with the United States of America, holding 
that this conforms with the interests both of the 
Soviet and the American peoples and those of world 
peace. At the same time, the Soviet Union will 
always firmly oppose the aggressive actions of the 
United States and the policy of force.’ 

“As you see, the objectives are quite clear. They 
are in keeping with the class line of the Socialist 
State’s peace-loving policy. The Central Committee 
of our Party, the Soviet Government, follow this 
line consistently.” 


(Report on the occasion of the 50th 
Anniversary of the Formation of the 
USSR, Moscow, December 21, 1972) 


“The development of relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America is an impor- 
tant factor contributing towards solving the problems 
of averting another world war and ensuring universal 
peace, which are vital to all the peoples of thè 
earth. 

“In the last two years these relations have been 
marked by the conclusion of a number of important 
treaties and aggreements, such as the Basic Principles 
of Mutual Relations between the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America, the Treaty and Agreement on the limita- 
tion of the anti-ballistic missile systems and of 
strategic offensive arms, and the agreement between 
the USSR and the USA on the prevention ofa 
nuclear war. We are faithfully fulfilling our obliga- 
tions under these treaties and aggreements and 
intend to continue to do so in future. Naturally, we 
expect the other side also to do the same. 

“In our view, the development of peaceful, 
mutually beneficial cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States in various spheres has 
good prospects if, needless to say, this question is 
approached with a sense of responsibility and in 
good faith, and if the principles of mutual benefit 


_ and mutual respect are applied in practice and no 


attempt is made to distort them and to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the other side and to 
dictate one’s own terms to it as, in spite of the 
official policy of their own Government, some 
irresponsible politicians in the United States are 
trying to do. . ° . 

“As for the Soviet Union, “we are convinced that 
the documents adopted in 1972 and 1973 have 
created a basis for mutually advantageous coopera- 
tion which undoubtedly benefits peace. 


(Speech at World Congress of Peace 


Forces, Moscow, October 26, 1973) . 
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European Security 


\ 

“The peoples of that continent (Europe), more 
than of any other, have had their fill of wars, 
including the most terrible of all, the Second World 
War. On account of the character of the productive 
forces today, closed economic life in each of the 
‘rodms’ of the ‘European house’ has become too 
crowded and uncomfortable. Besides, due to the 
modern means of mass destruction, the house has 
become an acute fire hazard. As a result, main- 
tenance of peace in Europe has in fact become an 
imperative necessity, and the utmost development 
of peaceful cooperation in the diverse fields among 
European States, the only really sensible solution. 
A contributing factor is that an increasingly more 
active and important role in European life is played 
by the Sociailist countries, which are profoundly 
and sincerely devoted to the cause of peace and 
{international cooperation, while in the Western 
part of the continent there is growing appreciation 
of the political realities, and the circles favouring 
these goals are winning ever more influence. 

“That js why we have faith -in the ultimaté 
success and historic role of the European Conference, 
despite all the difficulties that are still to be over- 
come by the participants in that unique forum, 
which is now ata perhaps not very spectacular but 
extremely important stage of its work. 

“What do we expect from the Conference and 
what‘ are we hoping for? To put it in the most 
general terms, we want to see well-defined principles 
of relations between European States formulated 
unanimously sincerely, with heart and soul, as they 
say, without ‘diplomatic’ equivocations and mis- 
conceptions, approved by all the participants in the 
Conference and endorsed by all the peoples of the 
continent. I have in mind, for instance, such princi- 
ples as the territorial integrity of all the European 
States, the inviolability of their frontiers, the 
renunciation of the use or threat of force in the 
relations between countries, non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs and the promotion, on-that 
eas, of mutually beneficial cooperation in diverse 
fields.” 

(Speech at World Congress of Peace 
Forces, Moscow, October 26, 1973) ' 


India 


‘*....The struggle -against the forces of reaction 
and against the henchmen of imperialism is being 
carried on everywhere, and in some countries the 
progressive forces have already scored serious gains. 
One need merely recall, for instance, events like 
the recent nationalisation of the big banks in India, 
and the impressive victory scored over the Right- 
wing forces at the last elections to the House of the 
People of the Indian Parliament. This is evidence 
that the masses of people in that country resolutely 
oppose the reactionary pro-imperialist forces, and , 
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stand for the implementation of land reform and 
other socio-economic transformations, and for a 
policy of peace and friendship in international 
affairs.” . 


(Report of CPSU. Central Committee 
to 24th CPSU Congress, Moscow, 
March 30, 1971) 


“We attach especially great importance to our 
growing friendship with India and her great pedple 
that aré traversing a road of freedom, independence 
and progress. Our relations with India have never 
stopped developing over the entire period of her 
existence as an independent State. Out of this 
development the Soviet-Indian Treaty on Peace, 
Friendhsip and Cooperation was born. 

“In our wish to consolidate our friendship with 
India we have met with complete understanding on 
the part of the Indian Government headed by 
Indira Gandhi, the outstanding leader of the people 
of India.” 


(Speech at 15th Congress of Trade 
Unions of USSR, March 20, 1972) 


“Friendship between the Soviet Union and India, 
one of the biggest peace-loving countries ou our 
planet, is exerting a strong, positive influence on the 
international situation as a whole. By now, the 
Soviet Union and India have had considerable ex- 
perience in fruitful cooperation. Now that our 
relations are based on the Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Cooperation we feel that they will become closer 
still. This is borne out by the consolidation of the 
progressive, anti-imperialist forces in India. It is 
also borne out by the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment headed by Indira Gandhi.” 


(Report on the occasion of the 50th 
Anniversary of the Formation of the 
USSR, Moscow, December 21, 1972} 


“An example of combining a consistent policy 
of peace with democratic solutions of internal pro- 
blems is provided by the Republic of India. By 
urging a just and peaceful settlement of existing 
international issues, she creates a favourable situa- 
tion for the solution of her own internal problems. 
And by gradually resolving internal socio-economic 
. problems, the Indian people are substantially 
strengthening the foundations: of their peace-loving 
foreign policy.” 


(Speech at World Congress of 
Peace Forces, Moscow, 
October 26, 1973) 


Bangladesh 


“As you know, a new situation has now taken 
shape on the Indian sub-continent. The liberation 
struggle of the people of East Bengal has brought 
forth a new independent state, the People’s Repub- 
lic of Bangladesh. Seventy-five million people have 
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won their right to independence and’ national 
advancement, and we have sincerely congratulated 
them on their great victory. ? 

“Our policy of support for, and cooperation with, 
the Republic of Bangladesh is based on the general 
foreign policy principles followed by the Commun- 
ist Party and the Soviet State. Prime Minister 
Shaikh Mujibur Rahman of Bangladesh visited the 
Soviet Union recently. It is our hope that this visit 
will become an important landmark in the relations 
between our countries. For our part, we shall 
continue in future, too, to do everything in our 
power to promote the development and consolida- 
Ta of our relations with the Republic,of Bangla- 

“We are also consistent advocates of the establish- 
ment of a stable peace and good-neighbourly rela- 
tions among India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. To 
achieve this would mean to make an important 
contribution to improving the political atmosphere 
throughout Asia.” - 


(Speech at 15th Congress of Trade 
Unions of the USSR, Moscow, 
March 20, 1972) 


“Public circles which come out for peace welcome 
sincerely the establishment of normal relations in 
South Asia—I have in mind relations between such 
States as India, Pakistan and Bangladesh.” 


(Speech at World Congress 
of Peace Forces, Moscow, 
October 26,.1973) 


Communists of the World 


‘Comrades, to the lot of the Communists have 
fallen the hardest trials of any that have ever fallen 
to the lot of fighters for the people’s cause. We 
remember these words of Lenin’s : ‘Selfless devotion 
to the revolution and revolutionary propaganda 
among the people are not wasted even if long decades 
divide the sowing from the harvest (Collected Works, 
Vol 18, p 31). The ideas of the Communists have 
suprouted remarkable shoots in the practice of real 
socialism, and in the thoughts and deeds of millions 
upon millions of men. 

“The Communists of the Soviet Union put a high 
value on the tremendous work which is being done 
in their countries by the fraternal Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. We are well aware how hard this 
work is, how much’selfless dedication and boundless 
loyalty to our common great ideal it requires. 
Today we should like again to assure our comrades- 
in-arms—the Commuhists of the whole world : our 
Party, dear friends, will always march in closely 
serried, fighting ranks together with you!”’ a 


(Report of CPSU’ Central 


Committee to 24th CPSU 
Congress, Moscow, March 
30, 1971) 
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“OPERATION FLOOD” FOR MILK 
(Continued from page 8) 


ducers is done in the name of 
efficient and hygienic urban 
Supplies and for processing into 
products for wider distribution. 
Various promotional effects are 
often projected under all 
such ventures, and sometimes 
even implemented. Any increase 
whatsoever, in the latter case, is 
invariably procured by the pro- 
moters for subsequent processing 
and sale. 

As obvious, the processed milk 
and milk-products are usually 
beyond the means of the vast 
majority of the urban masses. 
Under efficient procurement 
rogrammes, now that milk 
ecomes a cash commodity, 
another adverse effect has come 
into operation with respect to 
nutrition of the rural populations 
and consequently to their health, 
well-being and performance. 

Formerly, milk, subject to 
rapid spoilage on storage, had 
to be processed soon locally. 
Then ghee was the cash 
commodity andthe butter milk 
(matha or chhachh}, a very 
nutritious protein-rich fluid, was 


abundantly available in rural. 


homes, practically in flood. But, 
with the institution of efficient 
collection and modern storage as 
part of the procurement 


machinery under the new ven- 
tures, these will no more be 
available in rural households. 

Multinationals Benefit: In 
practice, therefore, it is not the 
vast majoity of the rural and 
urban masses- who Benefit from 
these ventures for whom they 
are professed to be started. The 
only beneficiaries of such or any 
other ventures under the current 
socio-economic situations are the 
following: 

The monopolies and multi- 
national corporations of the 
industrialised, tehnologically 
developed countries of Europe 
and America, ‘fostering demands 
for new equipment under. the 
garb of assistance and advice, 
both through foreign and local 
experts, to create new markets 
in India and probably also for an 
eventual production with cheap 
indigenous labour for supply of 
products for the homelands; 

The local business concerns 


and groups and individual 
businessmen, subserving the 
foreign vested interests and 


sharing in the loot; and 

The bureaucrats, technocrats, 
and professional and educated 
elite, ideologically and self- 
interestedly subservient to and 
promoter of the profit-motivated 


and management-and-technology- 
oriented systems, transplanted 
from the West, and totally 
unconcerned with the present and 
future of the society and the 
masses of people of their own 
country. 


oa 





NIXON AND IMPEACHMENT 
(Continued from page 36) 


would have ‘to .be established 
without a trace of doubt that 
favours were done in return for 
the money and that Mr Nixon 
was directly involved. 

After all is said and done, 
‘politics would dictate that impe- 
achment and conviction by the 
Congress follow the same rules 
of evidence that are required in 
a criminal trial. This means that 
the charges be substantiated so 
that the Congress is forced to 
act. Some believe that even the 
solidest legal evidence will not 
move the Congress till there is a 
groundswell for impeachment 
from the country. The appre- 
hension that the country would 
be torn apart was not borne out 
in 1868 and may not now. It 
would take three months to 
impeach Nixon, and many now 
believe that three ‘months of 
surgery might be better than three’ 
years of paralysis engendered by 
an ineffective President. 


. i; 


THE FACE OF ANTI-SOVIETISM 


A fundamental difference between the aid from 


(Continued from page 19) 


the capitalist countries and socialist countries 
assistance to India is that a country like the Soviet 
Union had helped to train Indian hands in techno- 
logical know-how. Trained Indians are not only 
capable of flying MiGs but also to manufacture 
them inthe country. They ‘have been trained in 
handling submarines; and India js also thinking of 
building submarines with Soviet assistance. 

It is known that India bought SU-7 fighter-bomber 
from the Soviet Union after the 1965 Pak aggression 
in order to match Pakistan’s sophisticated aircraft 
given free by the USA. Indians have been trained 
not to operate them; they have been trained, by 
now, to service them completely inside the country. 

These are only-a few instances to indicate the 
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importance of Soviet assistance to India, which the — 
anti-Soviet eiements falsely interpret as Soviet 
domination. Indeed, without the soviet assistance, 
India would today have been an economic slave 
of the capitalist world. A small country like 
Pakistan would have perhaps lorded it over us, as 
Israel did in 1967-73 in respect of nearby Arab 
countries. 

One, however, should not lose sight of the politi- 
cal aspect of anti-Sovietism in India. Their anti- 
Sovietism “is a significant part of their anti- 
Communism. In domestic and extra-domestic politics, 
their attack on the Soviet Union on this or that 
ground, howsoever infantile or trivial, is an attack 
on all genuine ‘socialist forces in India, an aspect 
not sufficiently emphasised by our progressive forces, 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic deite. it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the yast unemployment, the degradation. and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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From Brezhnev to Plan 


it is not easy to categorise the 
reality that is India today. 
The black and white, the light and 
dark, can be seen side by side. 
If anybody tries to look at one 
aspect and turns the blind eye 
to the other, he wili be having a 
lop-sided view of things. The 
dialectics of the situation demand 
that the totality of the picture 
has to be taken into account. 

On one side, there is the 
phenomenon of rising prices 
coupled with the spreading ten- 
tacles of black money, threaten- 
i to corrode the nation’s 
political life; on the other, there 
ig the endeavour to build an 
economy without the crutches of 
foreign aid. Qn the one hand, 
there is the attempted inroad of 
the multinational corporations 
in collusion with Big Business; 
on the other, there is the streng- 
thening of economic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union on‘a 
sustained, long-term basis. 

As one pauses to read the bal- 
ance-sheet of the Brezhnev visit, 
there comes the new perspective 
held out by the Draft Fifth Plan. 
The sequence is significant, 
because one helps to sustain the 
‘other. 
` Moscow has throughout the 


~ Jast two decades provided the 


means with which to build the 
‘heavy industries in the public 


sector, and today with the visit 
of the Soviet Communist leader 
this is taken forward. On some 
of the key sectors of our Fifth 
Plan, the Soviet economic co- 
operation as provided for by the 
agreements that were signed at 
the conclusion of Mr Brezhnev’s 
visit, promises to be decisive. For 
steel, coal, power, petrochemical, 
copper as also in oil exploration, 
the Soviet assistance will enable 
the targets set by the Fifth Plan 
to be realised, provided we on 
our part make the corresponding 


. efforts. 


The net result of Mr Brezhnev’s 
visit has not only been the 
strengthening of the country’s 
economic independence but also 
the heightening of the -conscious- 
ness of the millions in this 
country that a Socialist country 
is in a position to help India 
rebuild her economy, and the 
more so today. k 


T is no mean achievement for 
a developing country stretching 
out towards industrialisation, to 
be able to claim that in the next 
five years as much as ninety-two 
per cent of the total resources 
required for our planned develop- 
ment programme can and will 
be ralsed internally, from within 


the country. This prospect held 
out by the Fifth Plan consolidates 
the nation’s economic independ- 
ence; and to that measure it can 
stand up to the browbeating by 
the shylocks of the Wall Street 
operating through the World Bank 
and the multinational corpora- 
tions. 

Another significant feature of 
the Draft Fifth Plan is that it 
lays down that the investment 
by the private sector has to be 
directed into certain specific areas, 
thereby forging a curb on the 
depradations of the economy by 
Big Business. This implies that 
the progress towards the objective 
in which the public sector will 
command the strategic heights of 
the economy promises to be con- 
siderable in the next five years. 

The policy-frame ‘of the Fifth 
Plan is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant portion of the new Plan, 
as it provides the means to impose 
discipline on the economy and 
not let it be dominated by the 
uninhibited play of the vested 
interests: from combatting black 
money to enforcing a sound land 
policy, it underlines the need for 
condign measures to ensure the 
objective of growth with social 


justice. 
No economic rogramme, 
however sound and attractive, 


can be considered in isolation. It_ 
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can be made realisable only by 
a matching political programme. 
Without the necessary political 
strategy, the targets and objectives 
of the Fifth Plan will not be 
reached. It is here that the 
political leadership has to inter- 
vene. 

The economic malaise through 
which the country has been 
passing is largely the result of 
the lack of that determined 
political will to implement the 
radical programme held out 
before the people. The rise in 
prices may be a world pheno- 
menon, but the fact is that 
despite this awareness, the 
Government has been depending 
almost wholly on the mechanism 
of a free-market economy. In 
fact, if price hike is to be com- 
batted, no economist—not even 
a votary of laissez faire—can 
honestly grumble about the 
imposition of controls that are to 
ensure that the essential supplies 
may be available within reason- 
able bounds to the community 
as a whole. 

What is being witnessed in our 
country in the last one year is 
just the opposite. After an initial 
attempt at state intervention for 
food procurement, the Govern- 
ment, under the pressure of 
powerful vested interests, beat a 
retreat and virtually abandoned 
the idea of state procurement and 
distribution of essential com- 
modities. 

Obviously, this undermines the 
very basis of the Fifth Plan. 
Without minimising the grip of 
the vested interests, the authors 
of the Fifth Plan have courage- 
ously recommended the imposi- 
tion of agricultural income-tax, a 
step which the Government has 
always fought shy of, lest this 
might annoy the rich farmer who 
wields preponderating influence 
on the party machine of many 
a political party. It is the same 
timidity in dealing with the rural 
as well as urban vested {nterests— 
whether it is the kulak, the grain 
merchant, the middle man or 
the business magnate—that has 
come in the way of the Govern- 
ment taking firm steps to meet 
the present difficult situation. 
Everybody talks of the menace 
of black money, but few in 
positions of authority are prepar- 
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ed to take even the very first 
step to curb it. 


H= lies the basic contradiction 
in the Government’s posi- 
tion: Its proclaimed objective of 
a self-reliant economy is unex- 
ceptionable. Its fifteen-year eco- 
nomic agreement with the Soviet 
Union has wide mass support, 
despite all the propaganda mis- 
chief of the Right. Its efforts at 
reinforcing ties with other Social- 
ist countries—as is being done 
with Czechoslovakia during Dr 
Husak’s visit this week—help to 
strengthen the economic indepen- 
dence of the country. At the 
same time, it has to acquire the 
inner strength to fight the indig- 
enous vested interests. 

This can be done neither by 
legislation, however drastic that 
may be, nor by passing flaming 
resolutions at the AICC session. 
For this struggle, a tremendous 
mass mobilisation is necessary, a 
nation-wide consciousness of a 
new emergency—far more em- 
phatic than the one that was 
generated over the Bangladesh 


crisis. It was not the jawan alone , 


that rebuffed the Pakistani troops 
this very week two years ago. 
The entire nation was geared in 
a massive endeavour, dedicated 
and determined. It is the same 
force that needs to be generated 
today. 

Without this political determ- 
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ination, the best of Plans would 
be mocking at its laudable objec- 
tives. If the rich farmer cannot 
be touched for fear of losing his 
vote, or the black-money busi- 
nessman cannot be hauled up for 
fear of losing his donation for 
the election fund, then it will be 
the goodbye to all the talk ofa 
radical breakthrough, of reducing 
disparities and giving a fair deal 
to the underprivileged. 

Essentially, therefore, the 
challenge that faces Smt Indira 
Gandhi and her Government is 
the challenge to set their own 
house in order, and thereby ins- 

ire the entire nation to fall in 
ine for a massive mobilisation 
for economic regeneration. And 
this is a challenge that faces the 
Left as well. It can hardly afford 
to be a mere Opposition Boy 
Scout. It has to make its posit- 
ive political contribution for 
the rebuilding of a self-reliant 
economy. 

Mr Brezhnev may have prov- 
ided all the wherewithal for a 
strong and independent economy. 
It is now up to usto make the 
best use of it. Parodying the 
Bible, one may say with all due 
deference: Not by Brezhnev 
alone. The nation has to strive 
and build an economy that is not 
only viable but ensures social 
justice. The challenge is here 
and now. l 
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To 
All Readers of Mainstream 


Dear Friends, 


From this issue, we are compelled to bring out a 
slightly truncated Mainstream, confining it to 
thirty-six pages. 

This has been necessitated by the shooting up of 
prices all round. The costs of producing the paper, 
as also its despatch to your doorstep have more than 
doubled. At the same time, the advertisement revenue 
of a journal of this type can hardly go up in this 
climate of rising prices. It is common knowledge that 
in a set-up like ours, it is the revenue from 
advertisements which, in the final analysis, decides 
the fate of a paper. 

We are grateful to all our friends and well-wishers 
who have responded to our appeal for donations for 
the Mainstream Fighting Fund. We are not ashamed 
to ask for more, because we are confident you will 
understand our formidable difficulties and will be 
anxious to share our burden. 

At the same time, we strongly feel that donations 
cannot sustain a journal for long. We shall have to 
augment our revenue and also cut down our expenses. 
We, therefore, appeal to each and everyone of you, 
dear readers, to help us in securing more 3 
advertisements. You may certainly exert your 
influence and power of persuasion with any advertiser 
you know, to advertise in Mainstream. On hearing 
from you, our Advertisement Department will 
immediately contact whomsoever you want it 
to approach. 

Secondly, we request all our agents to see that 
they remit to us the dues regularly and promptly. 
There must be no wastage of the paper. Wherever 
possible, the reader should share his copy of 
Mainstream with friends, because if the present trend 
in price rise and newsprint shortage persists, we 
may soon have to drastically cut down the number 
of copies of Mainstream we can afford to produce. 

All this may make dismal reading to you, but 
we are sure that with your active and generous 
support, Mainstream shall survive this storm. 


a At your service, 
THE EDITOR 


December 5, 1973 
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COMMENTARY 


Production 
Cooperation 
with . 
USSR 


ECONOMIST 


* 


NOTWITHSTANDING the insinu- 
ations and innuendoes of 
missed perspectives and worse, 
the ~Indo-Soviet economic agree- 
ment signed by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandbi and CPSU Gene- 
ral Secretary L.I. Brezhnev, has 
been generally welcomed in this 
country asa clear indication of 
the Soviet Union’s readiness to 
assist India in preserving and 
developing her economic indep- 
endence’ through the building of 
a self-reliant economy. as 
Our quest for economic in- 
dependence had started along 
with the attainment of political 
independence in 1947. Certain 
tools to achieve this objective 
was forged even before Indepen- 
dence. A modicum of economic 
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planning was set In motion to 
identify the problems that India 
would face on the morrow of her 
independence, and to recommend 
measures to resolve them. Not 
for nothing did the leaders of the 
newly independent India sounded 
the caution that, in the given 
circumstances, political freedom 
alone was not enough; it could 
not be safeguarded without econ- 
omic independence. The past 
twenty-six years have seen the 
struggle of the Indian people to 
forge the tools of economic in- 
dependence despite internal sabo- 
tage, despite attempts to under- 
mine this struggle in collusion 
with the multinational corpora- 
tions, and despite even attempts 
to offer India’s “womb” for 
penetration by Wall Street. 

It was the partial success of 
this struggle for economic indep- 
endence that enabled India to 
withstand the impact of four 
wars and innumerable natural 
calamities. In contrast, Pakistan, 
which had become politically 
independent at the same time as 
India, had failed to make this 
objective the cornerstone of its 
internal and foreign policies, and 
ultimately found itself dismem- 
bered in spite of all the doses of 
foreign assistance, both from the 
USA and China. 

The economic agreement of 
November 29, read along with 
the Indo-Soviet Joint Declaration 
which details some of the proj- 
ects of immediate and long-term 
interest to our country, presents 
not a picture of “missed perspec- 
tives’? or of an “old type” of 
assistance with tura-key projects, 
but a clearly defined objective of 
production collaboration between 
the two countries. It is to this 
that Leonid Brezhnev referred 
when he told the mammoth Red 
Fort rally: 

“Tt seems to us, for instance, 
that consideration could be given 
to establishing a mutually bene- 
ficial cooperation in production 
between the Soviet Union and 
India, a collaboration which 
would be based on a ke 
activities and a division of labour 
between our two countries, and 
ona ‘mutual complementing of. 
our economic potentials.” 

There can be no doubt that a 
«division of labour” on the basis 


of cooperation In production, is 
a new concept in the Indo-Soviet 
economic relations. To consider 
this as a repetition of ‘‘old type” 
of turn-key projects established 
in India without taking into 
account the-engineering and tech- 
nological expertise already avail- 
able in this country, is to deliber- 
ately close one’s eyes to the new 
in the situation and to indulge in 
“old type” of arguments against 
known shortcomings. 

International division of labour 
is in itself 4 new concept. It is 
being gradually introduced 
among the Socialist countries of 
Europe and Mongolia and Cuba 
through the mechanism of the 
Comecon or CMEA (Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance). 
It envisages, and practises not a 
system of ‘“‘division’? between 
raw material supplier countries 
and industrial manufacturing 
countries—as is the common 
practice in the capitalist world. 

The participants in the inter- 
national socialist division of 
labour are equal partners, pooling 
together their productive capaci- 
ties and parcelling out the jobs 
to those capable of performing it 
most efficiently, economically 
and on a large scale so that others 
would refrain from wasteful dup- 
lication of investment and pre- 
emption of capacity that could 
be put to better use for national 
economic development. 

It does not mean closure of 
any particular branches of 
industry. After all, automobiles 
are being produced in the German 
Democratic Republic, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria 
as also in the USSR. Yet, the 
Comecon countries have found it 
useful to hand over the produc- 
tion of certain types of transport 
vehicles to different countries in 
order to achieve economies of 
scale and to avoid wasteful 
investments. 

Any collaboration with the 
Soviet Union in respect of indus- 
trial production, that is, India 
producing for Soviet industries 
and vice versa, will mean a trem- 
endous challenge to industries 
here. It will not only require ex- 
pansion of capacities in certain 
industries, but also, and this is 
important, maintenance of high, 
international quality of products. 
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There are vast possibilities of 
such collaboration in industrial 
production. The Soviet Union 
envisages a tremendous expansion 
of its overall economy during its 
next Five Year Plan starting from 
January 1975. 

During the next Plan period, 
the Soviet Union has proposed 
to considerably increase the 
supply of a variety of products 
to meet the rising consumer needs. 
Already some of the products of 
Indian engineering industries 
have found a stable market in 
the USSR. But faced with a 
rising consumer demand because 
of the increasing purchasing 
power of its population, the 
USSR will have to make a much 
greater effort in this direction in 
the coming period. 

Production collaboration with 
the Soviet Union can open up 
the entry of Indian manufactured 
and engineering goods in much 
larger volume in other Socialist 
countries which, too, would find 
such arrangements advantageous 
for their own economic growth. 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, has 
been engaged in the past year in 
formulating proposals for similar 
collaborations. 

Lately, in some’ of our heavy 
and basic industries, more than 
one socialist country have been 
collaborating, such as the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia in 
Ranchi and the Soviet Union 
and Hungary in Korba. in an- 
other way, these socialist count- 
ries are determinedly opening up 
ways for closer economic ties 
between the developing countries 


which have large-scale projects. 


built with the formers’ aid and 
assistance, such as India and 
Traq. 

The latest agreement on econ- 
omic cooperation also stipulates 
Soviet credit and technical assis- 
tance. Undoubtedly, they are 
needed if a speedy growth of 
industrial capacity and produc- 
tion has to be brought about. 
The benefits of this are self- 
evident. It will simultaneously 
ensure an increased level of 
industrial employment, as also 
utilisation of idle capacity with 
an assured market for products. 

Certain sections in India have 
now started talking of Soviet 
credit being more expensive even 
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at 2.5 per cent interest rate, 
compared to 1.5 per cent charged 
by the IDA or even “free of 
interest’? credits advanced by 
some other countries. However, 
what is conveniently forgotten in 
this comparison is the purpose 
for which Soviet credit is ad- 
vanced. The past experience has 
amply proved that the Soviet credit 
had come for building up India’s 
heavy and basic industries, in 
which the capitalist West was not 
prepared to assist. 

_ Moreover, another vital issue 
involved in this question is the 
mode of repayment. For the 
repayment of Western capitalist 
credits, India has to part with 
the major part of her hard 
currency earnings. But, in the 
case of credits from the Soviet 
Union and other socialist coun- 
tries, the rupee payment agree- 
ments relieve India of the hard 
currency drain. The repayments 
for the capital goods imported 
from the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries under credit ar- 
rangements, can be made by 
export of Indian goods. This facil- 
ity is not available from any other 
credit source. 

However, it is not eñough to 
have opportunities. There must 
also be a will to take advantage 
of those opportunities, Here the 
snag is extremely serious. 

For instance, the Soviet Union 


had offered to assist in establish- 
ing some plants, like those for 
industrial fasteners and leather 
goods. It was made known that 
a considerable portion of the 
products of these industrial 
units would be purchased. by the 
USSR, thus ensuring a steady 
market for them. 

But we in this country are not 
yet told what practical steps the 
Government has taken to put 
these proposals into practice. In 
fact, the Government appears to 
have- completely forgotten about 
them. Otherwise, why this pro- 
crastination when any additional 
industrial activity proportionately 
reduces the number of unemploy- 
ed? 

Similarly, there is a big scope 
for augmenting our automobile 
ancillary industry, servicing and 
garage equipment, for the demand 
for these in the Soviet Union has 
been rising at a fast rate. 

If by 1980, the Indo-Soviet 
trade has to be doubled, as is 


clearly stated in the Joint 
Declaration signed by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and 


CPSU General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev, there is hardly any 
time to sit and ponder. Advance 
action is absolutely necessary, 
particularly in the field of 
industrial production to seach 
that target. 

(December 3) 
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INTER-STATE WATER DISPUTE 


Need 

for 

Bold 
Initiative 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Our of a total ultimate potential of 45.6 million 

hectares envisaged from all major and medium 
irrigation projects in the country, the Fourth Plan 
visualised creation of a potential of about 23.3 
million hectares. This would have left a balance of 
about 22.3 million hectares. Out of this, a potential 
of about 7.7 million hectares was in the form of 
schemes spilling from the Fourth Plan into the Fifth 
and the Sixth Plans. The balance potential for 
which new schemes could be taken up was, thus, 
about 14.6 million hectares. 

A major share of this, namely, 9 million hectares, 
lies in basins where inter-state disputes over share of 
waters have arisen and subsequently referred to 
tribunals for adjudication. The scope of the choice 
for starting new projects, therefore, got limited to 
the balance of about 5.6 million hectares lying in 
basins where there were no disputes. This area in 
non-disputed basins is not evenly spread. It is 
confined mostly to Uttar Pradesh (2.8 million 
hectares), Rajasthan (1.4 million hectares),. West 
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act (0.83 million hectares), and Orissa (0.67 
illion hectares). 

The ultimate potential {n the country, according 
to the latest data, is estimated at 57 million hectares. 
The availability of additional potential in non- 
disputed basins, will gore. poncinglg relieve the 
situation. 

At present, more than 90 per cent of fresh water 
is made use of for irrigation. With the further 
development and economic progress, the demands 
on water for other uses such as industries, domestic 
water supply, thermal power plants, navigation and 
ecological requirements are bound to grow, reducing 
availability of water for irrigation. 

It has been estimated that, from all the available 
surface and ground water sources, not more than 
57 per cent of the cultivable area in the country can 
be irrigated. With nearly half the cropped area in 
the country being dependent on rainfall, it becomes 
all the more important that the irrigation facilities 
should be utilised with utmost efficiency to get the 
maximum benefits from them. The need, thus, for 
augmenting the overall potential of irrigation 
facilities created, deserves all the more urgent 
attention. This the Fifth Plan has apparently given 
in ample measure. 

The success of the irrigation programme in the 
Fifth Plan—as the evidence of the stalemate in the 
Fourth Plan warns us—depends on the satisfactory 
and early resolution of the inter-State water disputes 
now pending, and avoiding new ones in the future. 

Transferred Subject: Until the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, irrigation works were 
virtually under the control of the Central 
Government. Under the Government of India Act 
of 1919, irrigation became a provincial but 
“reserved” subject. When the Government of India 
Act, 1935, came into force in 1937, irrigation 
became a transferred subject falling within the sole 
legislative competence of the provinces. 

Under the Act, a province or princely-state whose 
interests were prejudicially affected in the water 
supplies from a natural source due to the action of 
another province or princely-state, could complain 
to the Governor-General. Unless in his opinion the 
issues involved were not of sufficient importance, he 
was required to appoint a commission to investigate 
the matters and report to him. After considering 
the report, he was to give such decisions as he 
deemed proper. However, before he gave his 
decisions, any province or princely-state thus affected 
could require him to refer the matter to His Majesty 
in Council. The jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
was barred, the reason being that they would apply 
the principles of Common Law which might not be 
in the interests of the different riparian States. 

Irrigation continued to be a State subject under 
the Constitution of India which came into force in 
1950. Item 17 under List II—State list—the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution refers to: ‘Water, that 
is to say, water supplies, irrigation and canals, 
drainage and embankments, water storage and water 
power, subject to the provision of Entry 56 of List 
I.” Thus, under this provision, the States are primar- 
ily responsible for execution of irrigation projects. 
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Centre’s Role: In practice, however, the Centre 
has been playing a vital role in planning and 
development of river schemes. Apart from coordina- 
ting the activities of different States, the Centre also 
provides substantial technical and financial 
assistance. In the case of major and medium 
irrigation projects, the Union Ministry of irrigation 
and Power examines each of them in alt its 
administrative and techno-economic aspects before 
placing it for acceptance by the Technical Advisory 
Committee (TAC) of the Planning Commission. 
Where any inter-State aspects are involved, the 
Irrigation and Power Ministry attempts to evolve a 
solution acceptable to all the States concerned, 
playing a mediatory role, and put up those schemes 
where there is agreement, even tacit, before the TAC. 

Based on the TAC’s recommendations, and taking 
into account availability of funds, sectoral and other 
priorities, the Planning Commissioa issues a formal 
acceptance of individual schemes. In the absence of 
this clearance, the funds spent on the schemes are 
not considered as part of Plan expenditure. The 
grant of Plan approval is, however, a purely ad- 
ministrative matter and nota statutory requirement. 
The approval is required so that only properly 
formulated schemes are taken up and are so selected 
that they fitin with the overall scheme of national 
priorities and with the availability of funds in 
different States for the Irrigation sector. 

Even though irrigation is primarily the responsib- 
ility of the States, the Constitution (Item 56, List I, 
Union List of Seventh Schedule) gives the Centre 
the power of regulation and development of inter- 
State rivers and river valleys to the extent to which 
such regulation and development under the control 
of the Centre is declared by Parliament to be 
expedient in public interest. 

River Boards: In pursuance of this provision, 
Parliament enacted the River Boards Act, 1956, 
which gives power to the Central Government to 
constitute, in consultation with the State Government, 
River Boards for regulation and development of 
inter-State rivers. The main functions of the River 
Boards is to advise the State Governments on 
integrated development of inter-State river basins. 
So far, no River Board has been constituted in 
respect of any inter-State river and the idea of 
setting up such Boards has been virtually given up. 

A major reason for inter-State water disputes and 
a major obstacle to their satisfactory settlement, 
whether by negotiations or otherwise, is the lack of 
reliable data and the absence of integrated plans for 
the development of the river basins. The enactment 
of River Boards Act was aimed at helping to make 
available such plans based on relevant data and 
techno-economic studies and of reconciling various 
differences of opinion and interests through 
consultations, and leading the States into meaning- 
ful agreements for the satisfactory development of 
the water resources. The Planning Commission was 
quite keen on setting up of River Boards. The Third 
Plan document recorded hopefully that ‘‘steps to 
establish River Boards for the most important rivers 
are being taken in consultation with the States”. 

The matter was pursued by the Union Irrigation 
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and Power Ministry with a number of States, with 
poor response. Apart from the States’ own 
unwillingness, the Ministry itself held the view that 
setting up of River Boards had no immediate utility 
and should be postponed. The need for economy in 
the context of the then emergency and the _urgent 
need of technical personnel for the Armed Forces 
were cited as reasons. 

Moreover, according to the Ministry, the main 
functions of the River Boards, namely, planning and 
investigations for development of water resources of 
inter-State rivers, were already being performed by 
the Central Water and Power Commission (CWPC) 
and the States. The only principal function left was 
in respect of coordinated operation, the need for 
which would arise only after the projects were 
completed and development in the river valleys had 
advanced sufficiently. The question of machinery 
needed for attending to this limited function could 
be examined later. It would be more practical and 
advantageous to strengthen the existing organisation 
like the CWPC to carry out the functions essential 
for implementing the Third Plan and formulating 
the Fourth Plan. The Ministry went ahead with 
proposals to strengthen the CWPC and entrust jt 
with the tasks contemplated for the River Boards. 

The Planning Commission ultimately agreed to a 
programme for the preparation of river basin plans 
without the River Boards. The CWPC was to carry 
out the work through regional organisations located 
in the regions themselves. 

Though this decision was taken towards the end 
of 1964, there has been hardly any progress in the 
preparation of basin plans. The main hurdle before 
the CWPC was the non-availability of reliable data. 
The States were under no obligation to make avail- 
able to the CWPC the discharge run-off and utilisa- 
tion data with them. There was also their reluctance 
to part with the data for fear of these being used to 
their disadvantage. The upshot of the whole epis- 
ode is that neither have any River Boards been set 
up nor any basin plans produced by the CWPC. 

Inter-State Water Disputes Act: The main issues 
involved in the inter-State river disputes relate to 
sharing of waters of the rivers by the different 
States, interpretation of agreements and complaints 
of excess withdrawals by some States. Article 262 
of the Constitution provides for setting up a machin- 
ery for adjudicating disputes relating to inter-State 
rivers and river valleys. In pursuance of this provi- 
sion, the-Inter-State Water Disputes Act, 1956, was 
enacted. 

Section 3 of the Act provides that if a State 
Government considers that there is a dispute, or one 
likely to arise, with another State, it can call on the 
Centre to refer the dispute to a tribunal for adjudic- 
ation. Under Section 4, if the Centre is of the opin- 
ion that the dispute cannot be settled by negotia- 
tions, it is required to appoint a Water Disputes 
Tribunal for adjudicating on the dispute. Originally, 
the Act contemplated a one-man Tribunal nominat- 
ed by the Chief Justice of India from among persons 
who were or had been judges of the Supreme 
Court or of a High Court. The 1968 (Amendment) 
Act has enlarged the Tribunal to three sitting 
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judges of the Supreme Court or High Court. The 
Tribunal may appoint two or more persons as asses- 
sors to advise it in the proceedings before it. 

According to Section 5, the Tribunal is required 
to investigate the matter referred to it and send a 
report to the Central Government giving the facts 
of the case as found by it and its decision on the 
matter referred to. The Centre or the States can 
refer the matter to the Tribunal for further consid- 
eration. The decision ofthe Tribunal is final and 
binding on the parties. The Act confers on the 
Tribunal the same powers as are vested in the Civil 
Courts under the Code of Civil Procedure. ~~ 

Among the important current river-water disputes 
referred to Tribunals for adjudication are those 
pertaining to the Krishna: among Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra; the Godavari: among 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Orissa; the Narmada: among 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh Maharashtra and Rajas- 
than; and the Cauvery: among Karnataka, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu. 

Project Clearance . Deferred: The Irrigation 
potential which remains unexploited because of 
inter-State disputes is about 9 million hectares, 
accounted for, basin-wise, by Narmada 4 million 
hectares, Godavari 4.2 million hectares and others 
the balance. State-wise, Andhra Pradesh has an 
unexploited irrigation potential of 3.47 million hec- 
tares in the disputed basins, Gujarat 1.83 miflion 
hectares; Karnataka 9,000 hectares; Madhya Pra- 
desh 3.24 million hectares; Maharashtra 0.82 mil- 
lion hectares; Orissa 90,000 hectares; and Rajasthan 
40,000 hectares. 

Against the all-India average of 51.2 per cent, 
the percentage of potential exploited by the end of 
the Fourth Plan to ultimate potential available, by 
these States are: Andhra Pradesh 47.2; Gujarat 
38.7; Karnataka 50.1; Madhya Pradesh 23.1; 
Maharashtra 42.9; Orissa 55.5; and Rajasthan 41.6. 
- The Planning Commission took the view early in 
1969 that it would not be appropriate to give 
clearance for projects in the disputed river basins 
for inclusion in the Fourth Plan. It was hoped at 
that time that the Tribunals might be able to resolve 
the disputes expeditiously. 

The result was the deferring of clearance of major 
and medium irrigation projects estimated to cost a 
total of Rs 406 crores at the then prevailing prices. 
These include the Narmada Sagar and Bargi in 
the Narmada Basin, the Pench, Lower Penganga, 
the Upper Penganga, Lower Dudhana, Upper 
Wainganga, Upper Wardh, Karanja, Upper Pravara 
and the Godavari barrage in the Godavari Basin, 
the Hemavati in the Cauvery Basin. 

Some States, like Karnataka in the case of 
Hemavati and Harangi projects, started work on 
schemes without getting the approval of the Plann- 
ing Commission for inclusion in the Plan. There is 
very little that the Centre can do to stop such 
works except refusing to share in the financing of 
the projects as Plan schemes. - 

Breaking Deadlock: While reviewing the Plan of 
Madhya Pradesh, the Planning Commission found 
that all the major projects in hand in the State 
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were likely to be completed by the end of the 
Fourth Plan and that the State would be left with 
no project for implementation in the Fifth Plan 
because of river basin disputes. Therefore, unless 
some projects were started early, the State would 
not be able to utilise the outlays provided for new 
irrigation projects in thé Fourth Plan, and conse- 
quently the irrigation programme of the State in 
the Fifth Plan and subsequent Plans would suffer 
a serious setback. The Commission studied the 
roblem in some depth in its financial, technical, 
egal and administrative aspects and came to the 
conclusion that after a case-by-case examination 
of the individual projects, their acceptance for 
inclusion in the Plan should be considered, based 
on merits, keeping in view the availability of funds 
on an assured basis, the need for balanced develop- 
ment of the State, and ensuring that the quantum 
of utilisation by the State was such as not likely 
to upset the decision of the Tribunals. 

The Union Irrigation and Power Ministry, how- 


„ever, felt that the Centre should be cautious and 


not give a handle to any party for prolonging the 
settlement of the disputes. It was desirable that 
any project which the Centre wanted to clear should 
be discussed either by the States themselves or under 
the aegis of the Centre, so that consensus, even 
tacit, was obtained regarding commencement of 
the projects not merely in any particular State, but, 
to ae extent possible, in the remaining States as 
well. ; 

The matter was subsequently discussed in October 
1971 by the Planning Commission with the Union 
Minister for Irrigation and Power. It was agreed 
that the Ministry would study the problem in detail 
and suggest a solution. The suggestions made by 
the Ministry in pursuance to the decision, did not 
offer the promised solution. They referred mainly 
to the infructuous expenditure on projects in case 
of the Tribunals’ award going against them. The 
benefits from medium projects, it was suggested, 
were of extremely limited value and the develop- 
ment of the basins were not likely to be accelerated 
by sanctioning the medium projects. The sanction- 
ing of the project was likely to imply interim 
awards, which the Inter-State Disputes Act did not 
provide for. 

The. matter would have rested there but for the 
view taken by the then Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission in the case of a power project 
on ariver basin under dispute before a Tribunal. 
He felt that reference of a dispute to a Tribunal 
should not stand in the way of development and 
ordered the clearance of the project as the upper 
riparians were not going to be affected by such clear- 
ance. The Planning Minister was also of the view 
that the problem of inter-State water disputes needed 
to be tackled on the political plane. 

The consequences of the earlier neglect and inept 
handling of the nation’s resources by the authorities 
in charge were brought home in a telling way 
during the recent drought. The colossal cost the 
country had to pay for the neglect was not merely 
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Hydrogen: 
an 
Alternate 
Energy 
Source? 


VASANTI GUPTA 


SINCE it has become clear that 
the world cannot depend on 
fossil fuels to satisfy its energy 
demands, search has been going 
on for another source of energy. 
The search has been complic- 
ated by the fact that the source 
of energy should not pollute the 
evironment and the energy itself 
should not pollute the environ- 
ment. In fact, even if fossil fuel 


was available in large quantities, _ 
the earth’s environment cannot - 


readily assimilate the by-product 
of burniag fossil fuel, that is, all 
the noxious fumes and hydro- 
carbon particles. 

At the present state of techno- 
logy, the only kind of energy 
which can fulfil the demand of 
energy is nuclear energy, especi- 
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ally the fast breeder reactor type 
which generates its own fuel also. 
Nuclear reactors have a lot of 
problems. As demand for electri- 
city increases, reactor size incre- 
ases, and has now gone to prod- 
ucing 1000 MW where formerly a 
300 MW station was large. 

But such nuclear reactors pro- 
duce a lot of waste heat and may 
prove to be a hazard to the sur- 
rounding population if there is 
an accident. Hence, it is desir- 
able to locate nuclear reactors 
far away from population centres 
and transport the ari Over- 
head transportation of electricity 
for long distances is wasteful and 
aesthetically displeasing. On the 
other hand, underground trans- 
mission is very expensive to 
instal. 

A case can be made for utilis- 
ing the nuclear energy sources 
indirectly to produce a synthetic 
secondary fuel that would be 
easier to use than electricity, in 
many large-scale applications. 
Although hydrogen is not a natu- 
ral fuel it can be easily synthe- 
sised from coal, oil or natural 
gas. More important, it can be 
produced simply by splitting the 
molecules of water with an input 
of electrical energy derived from 
an energy source such as a nuc- 
lear reactor. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage 
of hydrogen as a fuel, however, 
at least from an environmental 
standpoint, is the fact that when 
it burns, its only product is water! 
None of the traditional fossil fuel 
pollutants such as carbon mon- 
oxide, carbon dioxide, sulphur 
dioxide, are produced in a hydro- 
gen flame. 

Moreover, assuming that the 
energy options are restricted to 
the use of effectively ‘“‘unlimited”’ 
materials such as air and water, 
hydrogen is by far the most read- 
ily synthesised fuel. In princi- 
ple, then, one can envisage an 
energy economy in which hydro- 
genis manufactured from water 
and electrical energy, and is stor- 
ed until it is needed. Itis after- 
wards transmitted to its points of 
use and is burned there as a fuel 
to produce electricity, heat or 
mechanical energy. 

The concept of using hydrogen 
as a synthetic fuel is far from 
new. In 1933, Rutherford E. 


Erren, a German inventor work- 
ing in England, suggested large- 
scale manufacture of hydrogen 
from off peak electricity. He had 
done extensive work on modify- 
ing internal-combustion engines 
(car engines, etc.) to run on 
hydrogen. 

The US Atomic Energy Com- 


mission sponsored a series of 
studies during the sixties of 
nuplexes—nuclear agricultural 


industrial complexes—that derive 
all their energy from a single nuc- 
lear reactor. The AEC studies 
included the concept of water 
electrolysis to provide hydrogen 
as a precursor to the manufacture 
of fertilisers and chemicals. 

Hydrogen can be generated 
from coal, close fo the mine- 
heads. It is an easy gas to trans- 
port since it is lighter than natu- 
ral gas. It can be stored under- 
ground in subterranean porous 
rocks. 

At present hydrogen is produc- 
ed from natural gas or a bypro- 
duct of other chemical processes 
like electrolysis. Clearly, it can- 
not be cheaper than its initial 
materia], that is, natural gas or 
electricity. The cost of electri- 
city is today based on supplying 
a fluctuating load. But the cap- 
ability of hydrogen storage would 


even out the load problem and 


reduce the cost. Hydrogen’s 
lower cost of transmission and 
distribution would make it ad- 
vantageous, as also from the 
standpoint of a cleaner environ- 
ment. 

When hydrogen becomes as 
universally available as natural 
gas is today, it_will easily per- 
form all the functions of natural 
gas, and others besides. Hydro- 
gen can be used in the home for 
cooking and heating, as a chemi- 
cal raw material in many indust- 
ries like fertilisers, foodstuffs, 
petrochemical and metallurgical 
industries. It can be used direct- 
ly to reduce the oxides of iron to 
iron in the steel industry. 

Hydrogen is a very light gas 
and its combustion properties 
are quite different from those of 
natural gas. Hydrogen burns with 
afaster and hotter flame. Mix- 
tures of hydrogen with air are 
inflammable over wider limits, 
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Tribal 
Integration: 
Need for 
Rethinking 


AMAL KUMAR DAS 
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yp holds a unique position in the tribal map of 
the world. Except perhaps Africa, the largest 
concentration of tribal people anywhere in the 
world is in India. 

There are about 427 Scheduled Tribe communities 
in India (some of these are recognised as the sub- 
groups of the main tribal communities), constituting 
6.94 pa cent B a T of the total population 
of India, according to 1971 Census. 

These Scheduled Tribes are divided into a large 
number of tribes and sub-tribes varying in size from 
mere handful to several hundred thousands. These 
tribal groups subsist on a variety of economic activi- 
ties and belong to several ethnic stocks. These tribal 
groups have languages and dialects which are not 
only different from those of non-tribal India but also 
from one another. They not only speak different 
languages, but also have distinctive cultures of their 
own. They live in different economic stages. On 
the whole, it may be stated that the socio-economic- 
religious patterns of life of the tribal groups of India 
vary from tribe to tribe and region to region. 


n 


T™ vast socio-economic and cultural gaps between 
the tribal groups, on the one hand, and the 
rest of the Indian mass, on the other, were well 
recognised after the attainment of Independence. 
A decision was taken to lift them socially, econo- 
mically, educationally, and politically to the level 
of the rest of the Indian mass as quickly as possible. 

The main objective in relation to the tribal folk 
was not to disturb the harmony of tribal life but 
to work for its advancement; not to impose anything 
on them but to work for their integration in the 
national democratic set-up of India. The approach 
needed for fulfilling this objective may be had 
from the following statement made at the initial 
phase of Independence by the First Prime Minister 
of the Republic of India, Jawaharlal Nehru: 

“They are our own people and work does not 
end with the opening of so many schools and so many 
dispensaries and hospitals. Of course, we want school: 
and hospitals and dispensaries and toads and all 
that, but to stop there is rather a dead way of 
looking at things. What we ought to do is to develop 
a sense of oneness with these people, a sense oj 
unity, and understanding. That involves a psycholog- 
ical approach. 

“We must approach the tribal people with 
affection and friendliness and come to them asa 
liberating force. We must let them feel that we 
come to give, not to take something away from 
them. This is the kind of psychological integration 
India needs. If, on the other hand, they feel that 
you have come to impose yourselves upon them ot 
that we go to them in order to try and change 
their methods of living, to take away their land 
and to encourage our businessmen to exploit them, 
then the fault -is ours, for it only means that oul 
approach to the tribal people is wholly wrong.” 

The formula evolved in the Constitution of India 
to deal with the tribal problem was the firs 
attempt to bring this great and vital community 
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within the fold of the vast Indian family,’ with 
adequate safeguards for smooth integration. The 
popular Governments were made responsible for 
the task. In 1958, Jawaharlal Nehru had emphasised 
that the avenues of development should be pursued 
within the broad framework of the following five 
fundamental principles: ` 

(i) People should develop along the lines of their 
own genius and we should avoid imposing anything 
on them. We should try to encourage ia every way 
their own traditional arts and culture. 


(ii) Tribal rights in land and forest should be 


respected. 

(iii) We should try to train and build up a team 
of their own people to do the work of administra- 
tion and development. Some technical personnel 
from outside will, no doubt, be needed, especially 
in the beginning. But we should avoid introducing 
too many outsiders into tribal territory. 

(iv) We should not over-administer these areas 
or overwhelnr them with a multiplicity of schemes. 
We should rather work through, and not in rivalry 
to, their own social and cultural institutions. 

(y) We should judge results, not by statistics or 
the amount of money spent, but by the quality of 
human character that is evolved. 


Il 


Kerme the above facts in mind, let us now 
review the situation in general in this twenty- 
sixth year of our Independence. 

During the last twenty-five years, lots of things 
have been said and written about the tribals and 
their place in Indian society, their emotional integ- 
ration, their problem, welfare, ete. The main theme 
of all these discussions is for realising the fact that 
the tribals are a section of ‘the greater Indian society 
and itis not possible to build a strong, prosperous 
Indian nation without them, by keeping this parti- 
cular section weak and undeveloped, because the 
weaker and less advanced section would retard the 
over-all progress of the country as a whole. 

The time has now come to see how fur we have 
been able to achieve the target through our actions? 
Have our welfare schemes been helpful to the tribes- 
men “‘to grow according to their own genius and 
tradition” to a considerable extent or that merely 
resulted in the creation of tribesmen “a second rate 
copy of ourselves”? 

We kept ourselves aloof from the tribals for cen- 
turies, and did not try to initiate an idea for devel- 
oping social cooperation, and even did not care to 
give them a position in our social set-up. No doubt 
the British rule was directly or indirectly responsib- 
le for such a situation to a considerable extent, but 
how far have we been able to succeed in overcoming 
the situation of ‘‘aloofness’” and coming close to 
the feeling of “belonging to oneness” after quarter 
of a century of Independence? To what extent have 
the non-tribals made an attempt to understand the 
tribal people and their culture? Are they aware 
that a good many socio-religious customs still exist- 
ing among the Indian community were borrowed 
from the tribal society in days long past? 
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Of course, we cannot deny that by spending 
crores of rupees, energy and time the country has 
been successful in bringing changes in the educational, 
economic, social and political levels of the tribals. 
But the extent of change in theif psychological level, 
or of the attitude sof non-tribals towards them is 
still a matter of conjecture. Still there persists a 
wide range of gap: in intra-tribal, inter-tribal and 
between tribals and non-tribals in the levels of 
development, particularly in the spheres of educa- 
tion, economy and political consciousness. This 
directly or indirectly stood in the way of bridging 
the gap at the psychological level among the differ- 
ent sections of population. Our experience tells that 
our psychological reactions towards the tribals 
remained “the same as before, though with certain 
modifications. 


IV - 


M? experience among the tribal folk of West 
Bengal shows that the tribals are considerably 
conscious of their individual identity rather than 
inclined to affiliate themselves with the regional 
people or society. 

It was quite well known to social scientists that 
due to the natural process of acculturation, the 
tribesmen were gradually coming to the regional 
fold and there was a tendency for identification 
with the regional culture. But this natural process 
of integration gradually lost its momentum after the 
welfare programmes started, because the tribal folk, 
somehow or other, were given to understand through 
our wrong actions of implementation that so long as 
they remained tribal, they would be entitled to get 
benefits of welfare programmes. Thus the gradual 
process of identification with greater Indian society 
received a set back, while the identification at the 
ethnic level started becoming popular. 

It seems that such an outcome of the situation is 
due to the non-appreciation of tribal problems, lack 
of proper sympathy for them, and viewing the wel- 
fare work as a relief measure. This sort of wrong 
approach resulted in the growth of frustration in 
this sphere and in a way stood in the way of deve- 
lopment of social cooperation between different 
sectors of population. Instead of coming close, the 
gap between them is widening day by day due to 
non-appreciation of the tribal problems and thinking 
in the proper perspective which is affecting tribal 
sentiment and psychology in an indirect way. 


Vv 


T was thought that the spread of modern educa- 

tion with a wider scope for employment opport- 
unity among the tribal population would accelerate 
the integration process. The educated tribals would 
also help in accelerating the process of integration 
by providing able leadership to their own’ commu- 
nities. But how many of these triblal folk, having 
received our formal education system with a better 
living standard, think nowadays of their triblal 
brethren as also of a well-integrated Indian 
society? 
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A few years ago, a survey was undertaken by the 
author among the educated tribals living in Calcutta. 
The survey shows that a very few of these educated 
tribals think about the well-being to their own 
society; a very few among them have the urge to mix 
with the other community people residing around 
them; conflict and tension-among themselves are also 
not negligible; the clubs and organisations formed 
by them do not cooperate amongst themselves, 
membership in these clubs and organisations are 
restricted only to themselves; their grouping, resi- 

. dential pattern, etc. are based on community affilia- 
tion, district affiliation as well as religious affilia- 
tion; their ethno-centric attitude has kept them 
aloof in Calcutta. The bigger society is. not quite 
well conversent about their existence here, and the 
educated tribal folk who are employed in different 
offices, are also equally callous about the situation. 

This sort of lack of eagerness about knowing 
each other, aloofness, etc. on the part of both 
the sectors, coupled with the ethno-centric attitude, 
are not creating a healthy atmosphere for the 
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devolopment or social cooperation. Rather, these 
factors are standing as a barrier in giving a shape to 
a well-integrated, healthy Indian nation. 

The tribals in general have not progressed edu- 
cationally and economically to the extent that can 
remove the complexes that exist between the advan- 
ced section and the less-advanced section of the 
Indian community. This sort of situation cannot 
create psychological atmosphere which would help 
in washing away the long standing difference bet- 


‘ween the tribal folk and the rest of the people in 


general, by embracing each other as token of social 
recognition of belonging to a great, solid Indian 
society. = : 

The situation calls for readjustment of the whole 
thinking for obtaining optimum result in a minimum- 
period of time. Instead of the theoretical discus- 
sions, some well-thought-out action programmes are 
to be formulated and implemented in the right 
earnestness so as- to accelerate the process of emo- 
tional integration from intra-tribal level through 
inter-tribal sphere to national level. 
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the development of really world- 
wide international relations based 
on equality. This policy was, 
and is, respected by many 
countries. 

One result of the international 
interest in India’s foreign policy 
is the existence of a large number 
of books and articles written 
from very different points of 
view. But, if my information is 
right, up to now there is no 
general history of India’s foreign 
policy dealing with the entire 
period and all the important 
problems. : 

When we attempt to define the 
area and the framework of a 

neral history of India’s 
im policy, we are imme- 
diately confronted with the 
issue of fundamental importance 
of preconditions, the historical 
basis, and origin of India’s for- 
eign policy. This is caused not 
only by the fact that an exact 
analysis of the historical back- 
ground is essential for any 
Tesearch in current problems. It 


_is also due to the existence of an 


international policy of the Indian 


national movement and the fact. 


that it became the conceptual 
base and starting point of the 
foreign policy of independent 
India. 

Consequently, a general history 
of India’s foreign policy must 
include the history of the forma- 
tion and the process of formula- 
tion of the international position 
of the Indian national liberation 
movement, taking into account 
the following three factors: 

Any analysis of the deve- 
lopment of newly free countries 
must start from the realisation 
that the very existence of these 
countries is a result of the 
national liberation struggle in its 
different forms. 

(2) The basic principles and 
main directions of India’s foreign 
policy obviously have been for- 
mulated before Independence, in 
the period of  anti-colonial 


. struggle. 


(3) No serious analysis of 
India’s current foreign policy can 
escape the necessity to compare 
it with the programme and the 
aims of the national liberation 
movement. F 

I mentioned the huge literature 
on India’s foreign policy. There 


is a lot of very interesting studies 
of high value. In this context I 
should only make a reference to 


Bimla Prasad, K.P. Karuna- 
karan, K.P. Misra and Heimsath 
Mansingh. 

Nevertheless, some initial 


periods of India’s foreign policy ` 
still remain to be investigated in 
detail. These, for instance, are 
the very beginning of an inter- 
national stand of the anti-colo- 
nial movement; the ojective and 
subjective factors in the develop- 
ment of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
foreign policy conception; the 
real international outlook of 
Subhas Chandra Bose; the con- 
crete and detailed, but not emo- 
tional, analysis of India’s inter- 
national position in the Second 
World War; and, last but not the 
least, the background of the 
foreign policy of the Interim 
Cabinet in 1946—47. 

Now, let us come to the ques- 
tion of the historical roots and 
origins independent India’s for- 
eign. policy. 

Foreign policy cannot be ex- 
plained by itself, or by the ana- 
lysis of these or those factors, 
for instance, ideology, persons or 
groups. It results from the total 
historical and political develop- 
ment of a country, from the spe- 
cific power relations within the 
country and the concrete condi- 
tions of its independent existence 
and, finally, from the interna- 
tional situation at the given time. 
Of course, it is very difficult to 
separate the roots respectively of 
the origin and the basis ofa 
foreign policy (Quellen and 
Grundlagen) in praxi. 

In my opinion, the historical 
roots and origins of India’s 
foreign policy, above all, are: 

(1) India’s relationship to the 
world outside India, resulting 
from its whole historical 
experience. 

We cannot ignore the fact 
that certain aspects in India’s 
relations with its neighbours have 
their roots in the colonial history 
of India (Burma, Sri Lanka,) or 
even in the pre-colonial times 
(Afghanistan, Himalayan states, 
South-east Asia). 

(2) The reflections of the anti- 
colonial and national liberation 
struggle in the international 
position of India and the 
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dominant foreign policy concep- 
tion. 

In this frame were working 
many and very different factors. 
The most important were the 
international programme of the 
national movement, the position 
of the masses towards other 
peoples—especially the develop- 
ment from :spontaneous hate 
against foreigners, to nationalism, 
determined by anti-colonialism— 
and as a specific Indian factor, 
the obvious influence of moral 
and ethical categories, which 
later produced a certain mess- 
ianism in international politics. 

(3) The view of the world of 
the most important social and 
political forces in India, which 
was heavily influenced by the 
factors named before. 

So, the whole development of the 
international policy of the Indian 
national liberation movement 
cannot be separated from the 
social origins and class position 
of its leadership, from the 
remarkable strategic and tactical 
fight inside the Indian National 
Congress between 1922 and 1947, 
and cannot be separated from 
the position and the charisma of' 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

All these factors cannot be 





viewed separately, they formed 
more and more one process and 
produced one dominant concep- 
tion of foreign policy. So, at 
least the international credo of 
the national liberation movement 
is the most important, the 
dominant root of India’s foreign 


cy. 

For a long time, in India, the 
organised national liberation 
movement was to a high degree 
identical with the development of 
the policy of the Indian National 
Congress. Therefore, the emer- 
gence, development and the 
final formulation of the foreign 
policy conception of the National 
Congress primarily determined 
the direction and the interna- 
tional stand of India’s foreign 
policy. The former British-Indian 
Government can be ignored, for 
its policy was British, not Indian. 

After a first revision and 
grouping of the available facts 
and documents, I would like to 
define essentially five stages or 
periods of formation of the 
foreign policy of the national 
Congress, and by this the base of 
the Government of India’s foreign 
policy after August 15, 1947: 

(I) The emergence of the 
initial positions in international 
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somn The real challenge we face at home and 
Imperialism is an expression of these economic realities. 


Today the world has the means to bring about a more just economic order. For this the Third 


politics (apart from the British 
view), especially on questions of 
regional interest (1885—1917). 

(2) The shaping of the anti- 
colonial programme of the Indian 
National Congress on the basis 
of the demand for complete 
independence and the formula- 
tion of first anti-imperialist 
positions (1918—1930-31). 

(3) The formation of the anti- 
imperialist and anti-fascist base 
line of the Indian national 
liberation movement under the 
influence of international factors 
and the personality of Nehru 
(1931—1935-36). 

(4) The final formulation of the 
basic principles of Indian foreign 
policy in the pre-war period and~ 
during the Second World War 
(1936—1945). 

(5) The struggle for the direc- 
tion of the policy of the proposed 
Indian Union and the Right- 
wing attempts to undermine in 
advance the progressive, anti- 
imperialist programme of the 
National Congress (1945—1947). 

Only recently the author has 
completed a study on this subject 
by which he tried to give a more 
detailed view on the international 
policy of Inda’s national libera- 
tion movement before 1947. 
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people, Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev, addressed Members of Parliament 
in the Central Hall, acclaiming India’s international role and 
pledging further strengthening of Indo-Soviet friendship for peace 
in Asia and the world. A free English rendering of this important 
address is being published below for reference and record. His 
address at Red Fort public meeting was published in Mainstream 
of December 1, 1973. 


FR of all, I would like to express my gratitude 
for the privilege of addressing the supreme legis- 
lative body of your country—Parliament of the 
Republic of India. I am well aware of the import- 
ant role played by Parliament in the political life 
of India. 

I take this opportunity to convey to you cordial 
greetings and good wishes from my colleagues, 
Members of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, and from all Soviet Parliamentarians. 

Friends, 

We have arrived in your country at the kind 
invitation of the Prime Minister of your Republic, 
esteemed Madam Indira Gandhi. I must say that 
it was an invitation which we accepted with 
satisfaction. 

The Soviet Union attaches great importance to the 
strengthening of friendship and to the all-round 
development of its relations with India. 

Of no small importance in this context are the 
long-standing historical traditions of peaceful, good- 
neighbourly relations between our two countries. 
These relations have never been marred by wars or 
conflicts. Throughout the history of Soviet-Indian 
relations feelings of mutual respect and sympathy 
between our peoples have been growing and streng- 
thening. 

The Soviet people have always sided with the 
Indian people’s struggle for their freedom and 
independence, sincerely supported it and rejoiced in 
its successes. . Far back at the turn of the century, 
the founder of the Soviet state, V.I. Lenin, passion- 
ately condemned the arbitrary rule of the colonial- 
ists in India; he deeply believed in the vitality of 
the Indian people and predicted the inevitable 
collapse of colonial domination. 

We know that, on their part, the Indian people 
and their outstanding leaders took an intense inter- 
est in our revolution and in the building of a new 
society ia the land of Soviets. Jawaharlal Nehru 
remarked that following the behests of the great 
Lenin, Russia had looked into the future. 

The successful development of political, economic 
and cultural ties between our two countries over the 
last decades has made these feelings of mutual res- 
pect and sympathy still stronger. y 

Our countries are also drawn together by the 
profoundly peace-loving nature of their foreign 
policies. The consolidation of Soviet-Indian friend- 
ship is today acquiring primary importance both 
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from the standpoint of the national interests of the 
two countries and from the standpoint of strength- 
ening peace and invigorating the international situa- 
tion on the whole of our planet. 

Esteemed friends, 

Addressing such experienced politicians, I prob- 
ably do not have to go into the details of all the 
concrete foreign policy steps taken by the Soviet 
Union in recent years. You are well aware of them. 
You know, for sure, that we consider it to be our task 
to do the utmost to promote a radical improvement 
of the world situation which would permit of estab- 
lishing solid guarantees of peace and of ensuring 
genuine peaceful coexistence, detente and a broad 
development of international cooperation. This is 
the goal of the Peace Programme formulated by the 
Twenty-fourth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union which has become the platform of 
the foreign policy activities of our state. 

Why do we attach such great significance to the 
fulfilment of these tasks, and to the implementation 
of the Peace Programme? 

It is clear that to give effect to the gigantic plans 
. for building a new society the Soviet people need 
peace and a tranquil iaternational situation, and 
the expansion of mutually advantageous economic, 
` scientific and technological ties with other states. 
And this is something that other peoples, indeed all 
peoples on Earth need as well. In a wider and his- 
torical perspective, this is a question of the road to 
be taken by the entire development of international 
relations, and to a great extent by the development 
of the history of human society. 

The experience of the last quarter of a century 


has shown one possible road, I mean the “‘cold’ 


war”. Where has it led? It has led to the splitting 
up of the world into hostile military-political blocs 
and to a disruption of normal ties between many 
states,-and it has disfigured the internal life of many 
countries. Its sinister offspring was the fantastic 
growth of the means of mass annihilation. It has 
revealed a remarkable ability to convert the most 
wonderful achievements of human genius from a 
boon into a bane. It is surely appropriate to recall in 
this connection the words of Karl Marx who likened 
progress under capitalism to a cruel deity that 
would drink nectar only from the skull of the killed! 
Moreover, the “cold war” was not all that “cold”. 
It was punctuated from time to time by real wars 
unleashed by the imperialists and colonialists under 
the motto ofa struggle against communism. By 
providing fertile soil for the most rabid Reaction, it 
impeded the social progress of peoples and hamp- 
ered pursuit of independent policies by many coun- 
tries that had freed themselves from colonialism. 
Like a vicious tornado, it drew into its orbit even 
those who would have liked to stand aside, and it 


-~ cast a gloomy shadow upon the entire situation on 


our planet. 

More than once the world was on the brink of 
nuclear war. Only at the price of great efforts was 
it possible to stop short at the brink—sometimes at 
the very last moment. But it needs only one mistake 
to bring upon mankind a great and irremediable 
disaster. 
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We ourselves do not want to follow that road, 
nor do we want mankind to go on following it. 
We see another road, a road of building up normal 
relations between countries, of eliminating the 
hotbeds of war and tensions created by imperialist 
policies, and of developing broad and equal co- 
operation among all states irrespective of their 
social systems. Lasting peace and peaceful coopera- 
tion among states will also create more favourable 
conditions for the solution of many other impor- 
tant problems, such as those of national liberation, 
social progress, overcoming the glaring economic 
inequality of various countries. This is, we are 
sure, the only alternative to a nuclear catastrophe 
which, in one way or another, would result from 
continued and aggravated tensions in relation’ 
between states. 

Today we can say with great satisfaction that 
this alternative is gradually becoming a reality, In 
recent years the relations between many states— 
relations which were previously extremely acute 
and tense—have been registering ever more clearly 
a turn towards peaceful coexistence and mutually 
advantageous cooperation. 

What is the reason for this? 

The reason lies, above all, it the fact that in our 
times the real might and political influence of the 
socialist states and of the countries that freed 
themselves from colonialism has increased immensely, 
and that the influence of these profoundly peace- 
loving states upon the entire system of international 
relations has grown. 

To cut the very roots of the “cold war” it was 
necessary to provide its initiators with tangible 
proof of the futility of their hopes to topple socialism 
and to strangle the national liberation revolutions of 
the peoples by relying on the use or threat of force. 
And there was only one thing which could prove 
the futility of their hopes, and that was the trans- 
formation of socialism and the national liberation 
movement into an invincible force. And they did 
become such an invincible force—a force bringing 
mankind progress, freedom and peace! 

The more far-sighted leaders of the Western 
States, who realistically assess the situation in the 
world, are coming to the conclusion that the contin- 
uation of the policy of pressure, threats and 
building up tension holds out no prospects and is 
fraught with danger. The idea of peaceful coexis- 
tence which has been invariably and consistently 
upheld by the socialist countries has come to enjoy 
increasing support in the capitalist world as well. And 
all of use, esteemed Members of Parliament, can 
justly take pride in the fact that this is a historic 
achievement of the peace-loving policy to which 
both our states, the Soviet Union and India, are 
making a significant contribution—each in its own 


“way. 


The positive processes presently underway in 
international relations are most graphically expressed, 
I would say, in the European continent. It is for this 
reason that I would venture to give our assessment 
of some topical European problems. 

Through the bloody experience of the two World 
Wars, which taught both nations and politicians a 
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good deal, and due to the persistent efforts of the 
peace-loving policy of the socialist countries, which 
met with response and understanding among the 
realistically minded circles of bourgeois Europe, 
the European states have in fact finally come to a 
common understanding that war, and especially a 
nuclear war, should be absolutely excluded as a 
means of solving European problems. 

That conviction underlies the treaties and other 
important documents signed in recent years by 
socialist states and France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and other countries of Western Europe. 

And now, for the first time in the age-long 
history of Europe, collective efforts are being made 
by European states (with the participation of the 
United States and Canada), which at the All- 
European Conference have set themselves the task 
of jointly laying a solid foundation for new relation- 
ships in Europe—relations of peaceful coexistence 
and active mutually advantageous cooperation. - 

To elaborate a kind of a code for such peaceful 
relations and cooperation, which would be binding 
upon states and which would inspire the peoples, 
is certainly not a simple thing, if account is taken 
both of the disparity in the social systems of 
European states and of differences as to what they 
regard as their national interests in one sphere or 
another. That is why there are debates and dis- 
cussions, and a diplomatic struggle, at the Al- 
European Conference. This is not at all surprising: 
it could be foreseen. 

In the long run, we believe the edifice of European 
“peace and cooperation built by joint efforts will 
gradually replace the present division of that 

“continent into opposing politico-military blocs. 

About a month ago negotiations were started in 
Vienna whose purpose are to work out, for the first 
time in European history, an accord-on the agreed 
multilateral reduction of forces and armaments in 
the centre of the continent, at the junction of the 
zones of the activity of the two opposing military 
blocs. As we understand it, this should be a 
reduction from which’ neither side would gain 
unilateral advantages, ‘while at the same time general 
security and mutual trust would be strengthened. 
The Soviet Union lays no claims to any military 
advantages from the contemplated reduction and it 
certainly cannot agree to the other side gaining them. 
This should be absolutely clear. 

International detente provides favourable condi- 
tions to move ahead on the whole front of the 
struggle for an end to the arms race and for dis- 
armament. The Soviet Union has been waging this 
struggle for many decades. Our efforts, and the 
efforts of other socialist states and of all peace- 
loving countries have already begun to yield tangible 
results. But the main task is still ahead. The arms 
race still continues and is fraught with no small 
hazard for mankind. And this is increasingly con- 
tradicting the general trend in the development of 
international relations towards detente and the 
strengthening of peaceful coexistence. 

The implementation of partial steps in the sphere 
of disarmament such as prohibition of certain types 
of weapons, complete discontinuance of nuclear 
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tests, reduction of military budgets everywhere and 
by all together with further measures to limit the 
strategic arms of the militarily strongest powers, will 
bring the world closer to the ultimate goal in this 
field, that is, to general and complete disarmament. 
The Soviet state has been fighting for this great goal 
siace the very first years of its existence. It has 
already contributed significantly to this cause. And 
I want to assure Parliament of friendly India that 
the land of Soviets will do its utmost to bring closer 
the day when the centuries-old dream of the best 
minds of mankind about destroying the means of 
mutual annihilation becomes a reality. 

Distinguished Members of Parliament, 

For a stable change in the whole situation towards 
a more enduring peace and security of unquestion- 
able great importance are the changes for the better 
which have occurred in the last two years in relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America. The essence of these changes—in terms of 
what is primarily important for other countries—is 
that the two strongest powers, a socialist one and a 
capitalist one, have mutually recognised, in a binding 
state-law form, the principle of peaceful coexistence 
as the basis for relations between them. What is 
more, they have undertaken to conduct their foreign 
policies in such a way as to prevent the outbreak of 
nuclear war. 

I believe there is no need to argue that such an 
understanding benefits all the peoples of the world 
interested in the prevention of a new world war. In 
taking these steps to improve relations with the 
United States, the Soviet Union acted in accordance 
with the well-known principles of its peaceful socialist 
foreign policy. We duly appreciate the fact that the 
leadership of: the United States of America in this 
instance displayed political realism, foresight and an 
awareness of the demands of the times. 

Like all significant turning points in historical 
development, this turn in relations between the 
USSR and the USA is not being made simply, it is 
being made under conditions of a struggle between 
various forces, and with certain zigzagging and 
hitches. We clearly see.that certain quarters in the 
politico-military bloc of Western powers, and in 
the United. States itself, regard as undesirable for 
themselves the establishment of relations of lasting 
peace and mutually advantageous cooperation 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, and 
they are trying to oppose it in every possible way. 
It is also known how active such circles are in the 
United States, though these activities, we are deeply 
convinced, haye nothing in common with the. 
interests of the American people. 

However, what has been achieved asa result of 
the Soviet-American summit talks in 1972 and 1973 
in terms of directing relations between the Soviet 


‘Union and the United States on a normal and 


healthy track, undoubtedly meets the fundamental 
long-term interests both of the Soviet and American 
peoples and of universal peace. And permit me, 
dear friends, to say outright that we in the Soviet 
Union are convinced that nobody will succeed in 
obliterating this peaceful gain of a constructive 
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-The Soviet Union is fully determined to go further 
along the charted path of detente and peaceful 
cooperation. Of course, we proceed from the 
assumption that the American side will act likewise. 

Distinguished Members of Parliament, 

It is with great satisfaction that we note the fact 
that the great Asian continent has not remained 
aloof from the positive changes in international 
affairs. In Asia, too, the locomotive of detente and 
of the normalisation of international relations has 
already started to move and is beginning to pick up 
speed. S 

Indisputably, the situation in Asia remains com- 
plicated, Guns are still firing here and the blood of 
patriots is being shed. There are still quite a few 
acute contradictions, major outstanding problems 
and disputes between states and hotbeds of grave 
tensions. 

Yet, there are changes—and substantial ones at 
that. 

A prominent part in this respect was played by 
the ending of the Vietnam war, achieved asa result 
of the great victories of the Vietnamese people 
resting on the support of the Soviet Union and all 
peace forces, including India, in the struggle against 
imperialist aggression. With the passing of time it is 
becoming increasingly clear that this was the 
necessary prerequisite for the amelioration of the 
situation in the Asian continent. 

Other important elements of that positive process 
are a significant improvement of the situation in 
South Asia and the emergence of the independent 
state of Bangladesh as a rightful member of the 
family of Asian nations, and the broadening coorer- 
ation between Asian states. The well-known pro- 
posals of the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea on the peaceful democratic unification of 
Korea have made a useful contribution to invigorat- 
ing the situation in the continent. a 

In Asian countries confidence is growing in the 
feasibility of achieving a lasting peace and creating 
a stable situation here, favourable for concentrating 
the efforts of these countries on topical tasks of 
their internal development. The search is being 
intensified for practical ways and concrete measures, 
both partial’ and general, which would be conducive 
to promoting and strengthening the security of 
Asian states. It is on these problems that the 
thinking of the Asian public is concentrated, and we 
believe this to be a major achievement. 

No small number of interesting initiatives are 
emerging, inspired by a concern for Asia’s peaceful 
future, such as the idea of the neutralisation of 
South-east Asia, the search for a formula for rela- 
tionships between South Asian states which would 
ensure good-neighbourly cooperation between them, 
the proposal to turn the Indian Ocean into a zone of 
peace and plans for regional cooperation. 

There is also a growing interest in the idea of 
safeguarding sécurity in Asia through collective 
efforts. The Soviet Union is known to be a deter- 
mined advocate of this idea. This is not only because 
the greater part of the territory of our state lies in 
Asia. We believe that the establishment of relations 
of peace, security and cooperation in Asia, a contin- 
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ent populated by over a half of mankind, would be 
a step of world-historic importance in ensuring the 
peace and security of nations on a world-wide scale. 

In this connection we take into account not only 
the political but also the economic aspects of the 
matter. Given lasting peace, the Asian countries will 
be able, for the first time, to concéntrate on solving 
the economic and social problems they face and on 
developing their culture. In these circumstances it 
will be easier for them to consolidate their economic 
independence. 

As early as in the 1950’s, the-Asian countries 
formulated the principles which envisaged the dev- 
elopment of their relations towards peaceful coexis- 
tence and cooperation. These were the principles 
of Bandung as well as the policy of Panch Shila 
which is especially dear to India. But afterwards, 
for reasons which there is apparently no need to 
recall, this process was, so to say, frozen. We be- 
lieve the time has now come to resume the move- 
ment that was interrupted. 

This is why it seems opportune to hold a thorough 
and comprehensive discussion of the idea of collec- 
tive security in Asia which would help trace a com- 
mon approach, acceptable to all states concerned, to 
the problems of peace and security in the continent. 

In a word, we are calling for an active, broad and 
constructive discussion which would help to bring 
about a deeper understanding of the urgent tasks. 
The opportunity has arrived and the present, situa- 
tion in Asia has created adequate prerequisites. 
Asia can and must become a continent of peace, 
friendship and cooperation. The great goal is worth 
the efforts and the struggle. 

Indeed, a struggle. For, the cause of peace and 
detente still has numerous and quite influential 
opponents. These are, primarily, the forces in the 
capitalist world which are directly involved in mili- 
tary preparations, which are interested in the widest 
possible arms race and in boosting military expendi- 
tures. These are also the forces of extreme Reaction, 
racialism, overt or covert colonialism and various 
forms of modern fascism which exist in various parts 
of our planet, on different continents. Together, they 
form a sort of united front to oppose the turn 
towards peaceful coexistence which has now become 
discernible in international relations. These are the 
same forces whith are fighting against social prog- 
ress, freedom, independence, and the equality of 
peoples. 

All this creates no small obstacles in the way of 
mankind’s progress towards lasting peace and good- 
neighbourly cooperation among nations. The achie- 
vement of the goals, which seem self-evident and so 
desirable for the peoples, proves to be no simple and 


easy matter. It requires persistence, energy, dedi- 


cation and skill in overcoming the resistance of the 
opponents of detente. It requires the effective solida- 
rity of all those who stand for peace and progress. 
The contribution of every peace-loving state is im- 
portant, and indeed, the contribution of countries 
such as India and the Soviet Union playing as they 
do a tremendous role in international affairs. 

A striking example of the complexity of present- 
day international relations was provided by the 
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events of the recent weeks in the Middle East which 
became a focal point of the interaction of many 
of the opposing forces in the world today. 

Now, after some relatively brief but violent fight- 
ing, calm has set in there. The hostilities have been 
stopped. But the ruins are still smouldering, the 
graves of thousands of victims are still fresh, the 
hostile armies are confronting each other with their 
arms at the ready. It is clear that urgent measures 
must be taken to prevent ncw bloodshed and to 
establish a stable peace. But, for this to be done, 
the lessons of the past should be learned. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the recent 
events in-the Middle East and around it? 

First of all, the new war has shown with all 
clarity the inadmissibility of a further continuation 
of the explosive situation in the Middle East, the 
inadmissibility of the further presence of the aggres- 
sor on the lands he seized by force. Unless an early 
peace settlement is reached, unless all the conse- 
quences of Israeli aggression are eliminated, a new 
and even more dangerous military explosion may 
occur in the Middle East at any moment. 

The hostilities have made it crystal clear that the 
Arab world today is not what it was six years ago. 
They have shown the increased strength of the Arab 
states, the victims of aggression, and they have dis- 
pelled the myth of the invincibility of Israel’s armed 
forces. At the same time, the world has witnessed 
the effective solidarity of the states of the Arab 
world, which was evident both in the military sphere 
and in the implementation of political and economic 
measures to defend common interests in the inter- 
pational arena. 

Practical proof was also provided of the high 
effectiveness of the solidarity and friendly assistance 
given to the Arab peoples in their just struggle by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and by 
many states in Asia, Africa and other continents. 
The political and diplomatic isolation of Israel 
resulting from its aggressive policies has become 
especially obvious these days. 

At the same time, the events of the past weeks 
have given us yet another proof of the usefulness for 
universal peace of the work already done in recent 
years to normalise international relations and to ease 
international tensions, in the first place, in relations 
between the biggest states with different social 
systems. 

I trust that the distinguished Members of Parlia- 
ment will agree with me that without this factor of 
detente in the world which emerged in the last two 
or three years, the state of affairs would have been 
quite different. Were the present conflict to break 
out in an atmosphere of general international 
tension and of exacerbated relations, say, between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, the clash in 
the Middle East could have been considerably more 
dangerous, it could have acquired dimensions threat- 
ening to universal peace. 

And it can be said for sure that in such a case 
there would have been no possibility for a joint 
initiative by the USSR and the USA which was 
supported by other-states and has led to the well- 
known decisions of the Security Council on the 
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Middle East and has made the cease-fire possible. 

- At present the main task is to secure, at long last, 
a stable peace settlement in the Middle East in the 
course of the forthcoming negotiations. This req- 
uires that the lands seized by Israel be returned to 
their legitimate owners, that justice with regard to 
the Arab people of Palestine be ensured, and that 
a foundation be laid on this basis for durable, 
peaceful coexistence and good-neighbourly relations 
between the Arab states and the state of Israel. 
Otherwise there will be neither peace nor tranquil- 
lity in the area. 

Historic responsibility rests on the participan 
in the forthcoming negotiations. 

As regards the Soviet Union, it has no. selfish in- 
terests in the Middle East whatsoever. Our only 
profound desire is to see that a genuinely stable 
peace, a just peace, is finally established in that 
part of the world, situated in proximity to the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union. And the Soviet Union, for 
its part, will do everything to actively facilitate this. 

We highly appreciate the position taken with 
regard to the Middle East events by the Republic _ 
of India which resolutely and unambiguously backed 
the just cause of the Arab peoples. The stand taken 
by India is not fortuitous. On the contrary, it is 
indicative of its general role in modern international 
relations as a peace-loving state actively fighting 
for the cause of peace and for the peoples’ rights. 

After liberation, India can be said to have played 
the role of an innovator, paving the way for the 
independent foreign policies of young states. It was 
one of the sponsors of the historic Bandung Confer- 
ence, the first big anti-imperialist forum of Afro- 
Asian states. India was at the source of the move- 
ment of non-alignment and contributed to the for- 
mulation of its progressive principles. Anti-colon- 
ialist and anti-racialist pronouncements, opposition 
to imperialist military blocs, support for peoples 
fighting for their national liberation and dedication 
to the principles of peace and peaceful coexistence 
have all justly won high prestige for India’s policy. 

The great contribution which India is making to 
the normalisation of the situation in south Asia is 
generally known. With its active participation, im- 
portant agreements have been worked out which 
laid the foundations for good-neighbourly relations 
between all states of the region. Today, for the 
first time, conditions are taking shape in the sub- 
continent for a crucial tura to good-neighbourliness 
and mutually beneficial cooperation. All sincere 
friends of India, Bangladesh and Pakistan and all 
truly peace-loving states can only rejoice in this 
development. 

It is no secret that India’s new role and the en- 
hancement of her prestige and influence in the 
world are not to everyone’s liking. Some even try 
to impede this. As far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, we welcome this historic change. In 
India’s growing international role we see a convinc- 
ing manifestation of the current process of deep 
democratisation of international relations and the 
transformation of the peoples who for centuries 
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AT the invitation of the Prime Minister of India, 
Smt Indira Gandhi, and the Government of 
‘ India, the General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, paid an 
official friendly visit to India from November 26 to 
30, 1973. ï 
Mr L.I. Brezhnev was accompanied by Mr A.A. 
Gromyko, Member of Politbureau of the CC of the 
CPSU, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR; 
Mr D.A. Kunaev, Member of Politbureau of the CC 
of the CPSU, First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Kazakhstan; Mr 
N.K. Baibakov, Vice-Chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers and Chairman of the State Planning 
Committee of the USSR; Mr S.A. Skachkov, Chair- 
man of the.State Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR for Economic Relations with 
Foreign Countries; and other senior officials; 
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T™ General Secretary of the Central Committee 

of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, and members 
of his party were accorded a cordial welcome wher- 
ever they went, testifying to the feelings of sincere 
friendship and regard of the people of India for the 
people and the leadership of the Soviet Union. The 
visit of Mr L.I. Brezhnev to India was a vivid 
demonstration of the strengthening ties of Indo- 
Soviet friendship. 

The General Scoretuny of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, called on the Pre- 
sident of India, Sri V.V. Giri, and had a friendly 
discussion with him. 

The General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, called on the Prime 
Minister of India, Smt Indira Gandhi. Mr L.I. 
Brezhnev acclaimed the great personal contribution 
of Smt Indira Gandhi to the cause of strengthening 
of friendly relations between India and the Soviet 
Union and to the cause of consolidating peace in the 
whole world. He conveyed to her greetings from the 
Soviet leadership and from all the Soviet people, 
among whom the Prime Minister enjoys great respect. 

The General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, expressed his prof- 
ound gratitude for the friendly and warm reception 
accorded to him and his party in India. 

During his stay in Delhi, Mr L-I. Brezhnev paid 
homage to the memory of the great sons of India, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, by laying wreaths at Rajghat, 
Shanti Vana and Vijay Ghat. 

Mr L.I. Brezhnev addressed a mass meeting of 
friendship at the Red Fort where he was welcomed 
with great enthusiasm and warmth by hundreds of 
thousands of people. Mr L.I. Brezhnev addressed 
the Members of the Indian Parliament who listened 
to him with great interest and attention. He also met 
the leaders and members of the Indo-Soviet Cultural 
Society. This meeting was held in an atmosphere of 
warmth and cordiality. - 

During his stay in Delhi, the Gerieral Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU, Mr L.I. 
Brezhnev, had several meetings and discussions with 
the Prime Minister of India, Smt Indira Gandhi. 

Taking part in the talks were: 

From the Indian side: Sardar Swaran Singh, Min- 
ister for External Affairs; Sri Y.B. Chavan, Minister 
for Finance; Sri D.P. Dhar, Minister for Planning; 
Sri Surendra Pal Singb, Minister of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs; Sri Kewal Singh, Foreign Secretary; 
Prof P.N. Dhar, Secretary to the Prime Minister; 
Dr K.S. Shelvankar, Ambassador of India to the 
USSR; Sri B.K. Sanyal, Additional Secretary, 
Ministry of External Affairs; and Sri A.P. Venkates- 
waran, Joint Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs. 

From the Soviet side: Mr A.A. Gromyko, Mem- 
ber of Politbureau of the CC of the CPSU, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR; Mr D.A. Kunaev, 
Member of Politbureau of the CC of the CPSU, 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Kazakhstan; Mr N.K. Baibkaov, 
Vice-Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers and 
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Chairman of the State Planning Committee of the 
USSR; Mr S.A. Skachkov, Chairman of the State 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
for Economic Relations with Foreign Countries, 
Mr A.M. Alexandrov, Assistant to the General 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the CPSU; 
and Mr V.K. Boldyrev, Charge d’Affairs of the 
USSR in India. 


I 


HE talks, which were held in an atmosphere of 
trust, friendship and mutual understanding, 
covered a wide range of subjects concerning Indo- 
Soviet bilateral relations and perspectives of their 
further all-round development as well as topical 
international problems of common interest. Both 
` sides noted with satisfaction the broad identity of 
views on the questions discussed and expressed their 
profound satisfaction at the successful development 
of relations of friendship and cooperation between 
India and the Soviet Union in all fields. 

The General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, informed the Prime 
Minister of India, Smt Indira Gandhi, of the devel- 
opment of the national economy of the USSR, the 
life of the Soviet people, and of the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union which is being carried out in accor- 
dance with the Peace Programme of the Twenty- 
fourth Congress of the CPSU. 

The Prime Minister of India highly appraised the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, consistently 
aimed at consolidating international peace, streng- 
thening peaceful cooperation among states, and 
rendering support to the people struggling against 
colonialism and for the strengthening of the political 
and economic independence of their countries. 

The Prime Minister of India informed the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
of India’s fofeign policy based on non-alignment and 
the principles of peaceful coexistence between states 
as wellas the development of India’s economy and 
the socio-economic measures of the Government 
aimed at improving the life of the Indian people. 

The General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU paid tribute to the peaceful foreign 
policy consistently pursued by India, her policy of 
non-alignment a her valuable contribution to the 
struggle for peace, against colonialism, neocolonial- 
lism and racism, which has rightfully earned for 
India her position of prestige in the world. 

The exceptional importance of the Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation concluded 
between India and the USSR in August 1971, 
which signifies a new stage in the strengthening of 
traditional friendship between the two countries, 
was emphasised by both sides during the talks. The 
Treaty exerts an increasingly positive influence on 
the further expansion of Indo-Soviet cooperation in 
the political, economic, scientific, technological, 
cultural and other fields. The Treaty has become one 
of the major factors in strengthening peace and 
stability in Asia and throughout the world. 

Both sides solemnly reaffirmed their OTA 
tion to develop in every possible way Indo-Soviet 
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friendship and cooperation which is a valuable asset 
of the peoples of the two countries. 


I 


Js the course of an exchange of views on topical 

international problems the two sides expressed 
their satisfaction at the coincidence or proximity of 
the positions of India and the USSR on major ques- 
tions of the international situation. 

The General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU stressed that in the present world of 
today the growing desire of the majority of states for 
international detente and for the settlement of out- 
standing problems by negotiations is becoming ever 
more pronounced. Positively appraisiog the impor- 
fant contribution made to 'the improvement of the 
general international situation as a result of the 
Soviet-American summit talks, the Soviet Union 
considers that the agreements reached in the course 
of the talks will serve the cause of developing peace- 
ful cooperation and improving the international 
climate. It attaches great significance to the con- 
clusion of the Soviet-American Agreement on the 
Prevention of Nuclear War which not only meets the 
interests of tke peoples of the USSR and the USA, 
but also serves the cause of strengthening universal 
peace. 

The Prime Minister of India welcomed the detente 
between the USSR and the USA as a step towards 
relexation of tensions in the world. In this connec- 
tion, she highly appreciated the efforts of the 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU and expressed the hope that this relaxation 
will also spread to other areas of the world and bring 
an end to the nuclear arms race which is a threat to 
mankind. 

Both sides welcome the process of growing defente 
in Europe and the strengthening of peace in that 
continent. They emphasised the great importance 
of the Conference on Security and Cooperation i in 
Europe. They believe that the Conference is called 
upon to make a tangible contribution to detente and 
to lay a solid foundation for peace, security and 
cooperation in the European continent. They ex- 
press the hope that the All-European conference on 
Security and Cooperation will be crowned with 
success. f 

At the same time, they noted the persistence of 
areas of tension in some regions of the world and 
stressed the need to continue the efforts to liquidate 
the remaining vestiges of colonialism, neocolonial- 
ism, racial discrimination and the policy of apar- 
theid.. Both sides declared their support to all 
governments in their struggle againt the forces of 
Reaction and imperialism. They further declared 
the determination of their two states to spare 
no effort in contributing to the elimination of the 
still existing hotbeds of war which pose a threat to 
international security, world peace and mutually 
beneficial cooperation among all nations. 

Both sides are convinced that detente can and 
must give real practical benefits to all countries of 
the world, big and small, developed and developing. 

India and the Soviet Union welcome the positive 
shifts in the situation in Asia. 
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India and the Soviet Union believe that the res- 
toration of peace in Vietnam on the basis of the 
Paris Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam of January 27, 1973, as well as 
the signing of the Agreement on Restoring Peace 

“and Achieving National Concord in Laos, create 
conditions for a healthier climate in Asia and 
throughout the world and for settling other out- 
standing international issues. India and the Soviet 
Union resolutely come out in favour of strict and 
full implementation of the above-mentioned Agree. 
ments by all parties, as well as an early and just 
settlement in Cambodia in accordance with the 
national interests of the people of Cambodia. 

Both sides welcome the contacts between the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and the 
Republic of Korea and consider that the relaxation 
of tensions in the Korean peninsula will make an 
important contribution to the consolidation of 
peace and security in Asia. 

The Prime Minister of India, Smt Indira Gandhi, 
and the General Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, exchanged 
views on the situation in the Indian subcontinent. 
The agreement reached on the settlement of a num- 
ber of problems which hindered normalisation of 
the situation in the Indian subcontinent, is of great 
significance in overcoming the consequences of the 
recent crisis in the area. 

Both sides believe that outstanding issues which 
still exist in the Indian subcontinent can and must 
be solved through negotiations between the countries 
concerned without any outside interference. The 
settlement of these problems in accordance with the 
Simla Agreement reached between India and Pakis- 
tan would meet the interests of the peoples of all 
the countries of the area. India and the Soviet 
Union believe that the Joint Declaration by India 
and Bangladesh of April 17, 1973, and the Agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan of August 28, 1973, 
constitute important steps towards the complete 
normalisation of the situation in the subcontinent. 

The two sides greeted with satisfaction the suc- 
cesses of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh in 
strengthening its economy and solving complex 
problems facing the people of Bangladesh. India 
and the Soviet Union call for the admission of the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh to the United 
Nations and consider that there are no grounds, 
whatsoever, for delaying the realisation of its legit- 
imate right to be a member of that international 
organisation, 

Both sidés believe that the interest of a speedy 
achievement of a political settlement and of the 
ensuring of firm stability in the subcontinent would 
be served by Pakistan’s recognition of Bangladesh. 
They express the hope that such a step on the part 
of Pakistan will be taken in the near future. 

India and the Soviet Union expressed their deep 
concern at the situation in West Asia where hostil- 
ities had recently broken out again asa result of 
Israel’s continued occupation of Arab territories. 
Both sides welcome the UN Security Council Res- 
olution No 338 of October 22, 1973, and note that 
this important decision indicates clearly the basis 
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for a political settlement of the West Asian conflict, 
namely, the immediate practical implementation of 
Security Council Resolution No 242 of November 
22, 1967. The establishment of lasting peace in the 
area is inconceivable without complete liberation of 
the Arab territories occupied by Israel and the 
ensurance of the legitimate rights of the Arab peop- 
le of Palestine. The sooner Israel vacates the occu- 
pied Arab territories, the speedier can. peace be 
ensured in West Asia. Both sides agreed that dur- 
able peace in this region is possible only through 
the strict implementation of the Resolutions of the 
Security Council which will constitute the most 
Teliable guarantee of the security and respect for 
the rights of all countries and peoples of that area. 
Both sides declare their firm determination to cont- 
inue giving all-round support to the just cause of 
the Arab states and peoples. 

India and the Soviet Union reaffirmed that they 
attach particular significance to a broad develop- 
ment of mutually beneficial cooperation and the 
strengthening of peace and stability in Asia through 
common efforts by all the states of this largest and 
most populated area of the world. India and the 
Soviet Union agreed on the need to create such 
conditions as would permit the peoples to live in 
peace and good neighbourliness, and for their man- 
power and material resources to be channelled to 
solve social and economic problems which are of 
primary importance for the improvement of the 
living standards of the peoples and the uplift of 
their economy and culture. 

The two sides believe that the relations between 
all states should be based on such principles as the 
renunciation of the use of force, respect for sovere- 
ignty and inviolability of borders, non-interference 
in internal affairs and broad development of econ- 
omic and other cooperation on the basis of equality. 
and mutual benefit. 

The transformation of Asia into a continent of 
durable peace, stability and positive cooperation 
will, in the opinion of both sides, undoubtedly facil- 
itate further normalisation of relations between 
countries and strengthen universal peace. 

India and the Soviet Union consistently come out 
in favour of the right of the peoples to be masters 
of their own destinies, to exercise their sovereign 
rights and to implement progressive socio-economic 
transformations. 

Attaching great significance to the United Na- 
tions and recognising its positive contribution to the 
relaxation of international tensions, the two sides 
reaffirmed their determination to seek to strengthen 
the United Nations, to enhance its effectiveness in 
maintaining universal peace and the security of peo- 
pies on the basis of the strict observance of the 
principles and purposes of the UN Charter. 

India and the Soviet Union believe that the 
cessation of the arms race and the achievement of 
general and complete disarmament embracing both 
nuclear and conventional weapons, under effective 
international control, are of paramount importance 
for the preservation and consolidation of peace. They 
believe that the time has come to proceed to prac- 
tical preparations for convening the World Disarma- 
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ment Conference, and to this end they declared 
their readiness to lend support to the work of the 
UN Special Committee. 

The two sides reaffirm their readiness to participate 
together with other states concerned, on an equal 
basis, in finding a fair solution to the question of 
making the Indian Ocean a “Zone of Peace”. 

India and the Soviet Union regard with satisfac- 
tion, as a major event in international life, the 
adoption by the UN General Assembly of a 
Resolution whereby the member states have sol- 
emnly resolved to renounce the use or threat of 
force in all its forms and manifestations in interna- 
tional relations, in conformity with the UN Charter, 
and the simultaneous prohibition for all time of 
the use of nuclear weapons. The two sides are 
convinced that the implementation of this decision 
will constitute an important contribution to the cause 
`of strengthening international security and will meet 
the interests of all states. They are in favour of 

_ taking without delay, within the framework of the 
United Nations, such measures as would ensure 
the practical implementation of the said decision of 
the UN General Assembly. 

The Prime Minister of India received favourably 
the proposal made by the Soviet Union at the 
United Nations for the reduction of military budgets 
of the states which are permanent members of the 
Security Council and reiterated India’s conviction 
that a part of the savings effected in this manner 
should be diverted to provide additional assistance 
for the needs of the developing countries. Both 
sides agreed that a constructive effort should be 
made to consider how this proposal could serve the 
interest of disarmament and also enhance develop- 
ment assistance. 

India and Soviet Union will continue to work 
firmly for the early and complete elimination of the 
remnants of colonialism as well as the speedy and 
effective implementation of the UN Declaration on 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries 
and Peoples. The two sides strongly condemn 
racism and apartheid in all forms and manifesta- 
tions wherever they exist. 


IV 


Ix the course of the talks the Prime Minister of 
India and the General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU expressed their profound 
satisfaction at the fact that the diversified Indo- 
Soviet ties have been steadily expanding and streng- 
thening on the firm basis of the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation. They solemnly 
reaffirmed that India and the USSR will continue 
to pursue consistenly the course of strengthening and 
widening the friendship and cooperation already 
existing between the two countries. f 

The Prime Minister of India and the General 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
emphasised the great significance of personal meet- 
ings and contacts between statesmen at all levels, 
including the top level, for strengthening mutual 
understanding and mutual confidence between the 
states, for the successful solution of questions of 
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inter-state relations and the tasks of consolidating 
universal peace. 

Both sides placed a high assessment on the 
successful development of mutually advantageous 
economic, trade, scientific and technological coopera- 
tion between India and the USSR. 

As a result of the broad economic cooperation 
between the two countries, a number of major 
industrial enterprises and projects have been or are 
being built in India, such as the Bhilai and Bokaro 
metallurgical plants, the machine-building plants 
in Ranchi, Hardwar and Durgapur, the oil refineries 
in Barauni and Koyali, oilfields, electric power 
plants and other projects, which corresponds to the 
desire of the Government of India to strengthen 
the country’s economic independence. 

The two sides expressed their firm intention to 
continue to develop and strengthen economic and 
technological cooperation between the two countries. 
This cooperation will be carried out through the 
expansion of some projects built earlier with the 
assistance of the USSR and through the construction 
of new industrial enterprises and projects, inter alia, 
in the fields of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, 
geological prospecting, extracting and refining of 
oil, natural gas and other natural resources, power 
production, pretrochemical and other industries, and 
agriculture as well as in training national technical 
personnel. It is understood that the two sides will, 
in particular, cooperate in the further expansion of 
the metallurgical plant in Bhilai to produce seven 
million tonnes and of that in Bokaro to produce 
10 million tonnes of steel anually, in the construction 
of an oil refinery in Mathura with the annual prod- 
uction capacity of 6 million tonnes of oil, a copper 
mining and dressing complex in Malanjkhand, the 
subway in Calcutta, and other projects which may 
later be determined by the two sides, as well as in 
the development of industrial cooperation in the 
fields of non-ferrous metallurgy, light and other 
industries. 

In this connection, the Government of the USSR 
will, whenever necessary, render to the Government 
of India appropriate economic assistance. 

During the visit of the General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, 
to India, the following Agreements were signed: 

Agreement on the further development of Econ- 
omic and Trade Cooperation between the Republic 
of India and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as well as a Protocol on Concrete Steps for Imple- 
menting the Agreement; 

Agreement on Cooperation between the Planning 
Commission of the Republic of India and the State 
Planning Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; and 

Consular Convention between the Government of 
the Republic of India and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. - 

Both sides are convinced that these Agreements 
will constitute a new significant contribution to the 
further strengthening of friendship and all-round 
cooperation between India and the USSR. 

The two sides note with satisfaction that Indo- 
Soviet trade has developed considerably. Beneficial 
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commercial and economic cooperation based on the 
principles of equality and mutual benefit has evolved 
into an objective trend and has become an-important 
factor in developing the economies of the two 
friendly states. 

Proceeding from the acquired experience of 
cooperation, the two sides agreed to take measures 
to ensure from one and a half to two-fold increase 
in the volume of Indo-Soviet trade by 1980. To 
this end, the appropriate organisations of the two 
sides will work out in 1974 joint proposals for the 
further development of trade between the two 
countries ona long-term and stable basis and on a 
wide scale. These proposals should envisage new 
forms of mutually advantageous cooperation taking 
account of specialisation and cooperation in the 
manufacture of individual industrial products, the 
construction in India and the USSR of new enter- 
prises, and the expansion of existing enterprises to 
increase mutual deliveries of goods required by the 
USSR and India. 

Both sides welcome the development of Indo- 
Soviet ties in the fields of science, art, literature, 
education, health, press, radio, television, cinema, 


tourism and sports. They deem it necessary to 
continue to perfect and deepen the existing ties in 
the above fields. 

The two sides expressed their confidence that the 
visit of the General Secretary of the Central Comm- 
ittee of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, and the 
talks held during the visit signify a new important 
contribution to the cause of further developing 
friendship and fruitful cooperation between India 
and the Soviet Union and to the cause of streng- 
thening peace in Asia and throughout the world. 

The General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU, Mr L.I. Brezhnev, invited the Prime 
Minister of India, Smt Indira Gandhi, to pay an . 
official friendly visit to the Soviet Union. ‘The 
invitation was accepted with thanks. 


Indira Gandbi L.I. Brezhney 
Prime Minister of India General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the 
CPSU - 


New Delhi 
November 29, 1973 


IMPERATIVES OF WORLD PEACE—BREZHNEV 


(Continued from page 23) 


were the object of- policies pursued by others into 
equal participants in and creators of international 
life. Another reason why we welcome India’s new 
role is because its policy is aimed at achieving 
objectives which are also the objectives of Soviet 
policy, that is, the struggle against colonialism, 
against aggressive imperialist wars, and for 
strengthening peace and invigorating the international 
situation, 

The years of the consolidation of independent 
India were atthe same time the years of streng- 
thening Soviet-Indian friendship. We started from 
a few- contacts and arrived ata broad and close 
cooperation in the most varied fields, which is based 
on the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation. 

We state with great satisfaction that the task of 
the further development of cooperation between our 
countries ismet with full understanding and active 
support on the part of the Government of India, led 
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by the outstanding stateswoman and ardent patriot 
Madam Indira Gandhi. 

The idea that Soviet-Indian friendship is 
indispensible and beneficial has seized the minds of 
millions both in India and in the Soviet Union. 
This constitutes the most solid foundation for the 
further successful growth of our relations. 

Permit me to express the hope that the Indian 
Parliament will continue to promote Soviet-Indian 
cooperation. We in the Soviet Union as well, I can 
assure you, will be working in this direction. Our 
policy of strengthening friendship between the Soviet 
Union and India in every possible way isa policy 
which is firm and invariable. 

In conclusion, may I ask the Permission of the 
distinguished Member of Parliament to extend 
through you once again greetings to the great people 
of India and to wish them happiness and prosperity. 
Thank you. 
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puse his current seven-day 

sojourn in this country, Dr 
Gustav Husak, General Secretary 
of the Communist Party and 
Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Front of 
Czechoslovakia, will witness and 
hear many facts of close India- 
Czechoslovakia relations on seve- 
ral occasions and at various 
‘places he will visit. His visit to 
this country will take the friendly 


relations and cooperation 
between our two countries to a 
higher level. 


A number of documents and 
agreements that will be signed on 
this occasion will no doubt be 
the basis for further expansion of 
mutually beneficial cooperation 
which has already become a bright 
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example of peaceful and friendly 
cooperation between states with 
different social systems. 

Historians will be able to trace 
the origins of India’s relations 
with Czechoslovakia to centuries 
past. Vivid, however, is the 
memory of some thirty-five years 
ago when Czechoslovakia was 
betrayed by its Western allies at 
Munich to give it away on a 
platter to the Hitlerite hordes. 

From then onwards Czechoslo- 
vakia acquired a special position 
in the political consciousness of 
the Indian people. We were at 
that time engaged in a life and 
death struggle for national liber- 
ation against the chief architect 
of the Munich betrayal—British 
imperialism. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was then in 
Europe. He refused invitations 
from Hitler and Mussolini but 
resolved to visit Czechoslovakia, 
as he said later, ‘to express my 
sympathy for this country”. His 
visit to Czechoslovakia, starting 
with an interview given to the 
Communist Party daily Rude 
Pravo, wasa token of solidarity 
of the Indian people with the 
freedom struggle of the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The thirty-five years since then 
have seen great changes in India 
and also in Czechoslovakia which 
was liberated by the Soviet army 
in May 1945. Two years later, in 
August 1947, India attained her 
independence, and soon after, 
the two countries established 
official relations. 

Jawaharlal Nehru visited 
Czechoslovakia again in 1955, 
this time as the first Prime 
Minister of independent India. 
His visit was not merely a renewal 
of the sense of solidarity boro in 
the struggle for freedom of the 
two peoples. It was also a 
reiteration of an identity of views 
and purposes on all major 
international issues—preservation 
of international peace, disarma- 
ment, ban on nuclear weapons, 
liquidation of’ colonialism, and 
assistance for economic develop- 
ment of the newly emergent 
nations. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
who had accompanied her father 
in 1955, paid an official visit to 
Czechoslovakia last year, marking 
afurther deepening of the close 


relations existing between our two 
countries, x 

India and Czechoslovakia 
belong to two different socio- 
economic systems. Yet in their 
pursuit of common international 
objectives, they have given a 
clear proof of the mutually 
beneficial qualities of peaceful 
coexistence of nations. 
Czechoslovakia firmly supported 
India’s stand on the Kashmir 
issue in the forums of the United 
Nations and hailed the liberation 
of Goa, Daman and Diu from 
Portuguese colonial subjugation. 
More recently, India’s attitude 


and actions on the problems 
pertaining to the liberation 
struggle of the people of 
Bangladesh, found a ready 
and firm support from 
Czechoslovakia. 


It has hailed India’s constant 
efforts to establish peaceful 
conditions in the subcontinent as 
through the Simla Agreement with 
Pakistan, the April 1973 joint 
declaration with Bangladesh, and 
the August 1973 agreement with 
Pakistan on the three-way 
repatriation of the prisoners of 
war and the nationals of 
Bangladesh and Pakistan. 

India, on her part, has not 
only denounced the shameful 
Munich Pact, but has taken 
the position that normalisation of 
relations between Bonn and 
Prague can be possible only when 
this stumbling block is totally 
effaced from all diplomatic 
documents. She has wholeheart- 
edly welcomed Czechoslovakia’s 
contribution for detente in Europe 
as a big stride towards the 
consolidation of world peace. 

These bilateral relations between 
India and Czechoslovakia have 
also helped the growth of close 
and mutually beneficial economic 


cooperation between the two 
countries. 
The restructuring of the 


Czechoslovak economy in mid- 
fifties, unfolded vast possibilities 
of economic exchanges in the 
field of mutual trade and active 
assistance to India’s programme 
of industrialisation. 

The first trade agreement 
between India and Czechoslovakia 
was concluded twenty years ago. 
But it was in 1959 that a qualita- 
tive change occurred in the 
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pattern of trade relations with the 
signing of the first Indo- 
Czechoslovak agreement on 
economic cooperation. 

The agreement envisaged 
Czechoslovakia’s financial and 
technical assistance, supplies of 
equipment and technical know- 
how in the construction of key 
industries in India. At present, 
sixty large and medium-sized 
plants are operating in India for 
which Czechoslovakia has suppli- 
ed equipment and necessary 
technical and financial assistance. 
In trade, through the mechanism 
of bilateral, balanced trade on 
rupee payment basis, the progress 
has been equally spectacular. 
Today Czechoslovakia ranks 
among India’s ten largest trade 

" partners. 
During the past fifteen years, 


the trade turn-over ‘between the 
two countries has increased almost 
twenty times. The trade protocol 
signed for 1973 envisages exchange 
of goods worth Rs 130 crores—a 
growth of 35 per cent over 1972. 

A significant development in 
this mutually beneficial economic 
cooperation has been Czechoslo- 
vakia’s imports of more and more 
finished products and egineering 
goods from India. Avenues are 
now being explored to develop 
production collaboration between 
India and Czechoslovakia as well 
as assistance to third countries by 
their coordinated production 
programmes. 

At the same time, one cannot 
also ignore the deep cultural 
understanding between our two 
countries spanning a vast period 
of centuries. It was some time in 


the fourteenth century that 
improtant Buddhist literature 
were translated in the Czech 
language. In recent times, one 
also notes that Tagore’s poems 
were translated and published in 
that country even before the poet 
was awarded the Nobel Prize. 
Today, modern literature in all 
the major Indian languages have 
been made available to the 
Czechoslovak people in transla- 
tions and in editions of hundreds 
of thousands. J 
Czechoslovakia has been an 
important partner in India’s 
economic development. The 
current agreements on further 
developing economic cooperation” 
between our two countries are in 
themselves proof of our abiding 
friendly relations that are bound 
to flourish in the coming years. 


` 
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The current visit to India of Dr Gustav Husak, General Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party and Chairman of the Central Committee of the National Front of Czech- 
oslovakia, will be another landmark in the growing cooperation between our two 
countries. Herebelow are presented some aspects of the economic life of Czechoslo- 
vakia that have ensured a steady improvement in the standard of life of the people. 


Current 
Trends 

in 
Czechoslovak 
Economy. 


JAN MALY 
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His year—the third year of 
the fifth Czechoslovak Five- 
Year Plan—is of exceptional 
importance for the Czechoslovak 
economy. 

In the past Five-Year Plans, 
the third year frequently showed 
to what extent the planned inten- 
tions were realistic, or indicated 
the necessity to make corrections 
in the Five-Year Plan. This 
caused not only serious problems 
in the national economy, but, in 
its way, also helped those who 
advocated that central planning 


was unsuitable for a country so. 


advanced as Czechoslovakia. 

It is all the more important 
that the present, third year of the 
Five-Year Plan does not indicate 
any of these negative trends and 
that, on the contrary, the course 
of the fifth Five-Year Plan is 
practically a rehabilitation of 
socialist planning under Czecho- 
slovak conditions. This fact is 
even more evident as the positive 
turning point was reached soon 
after the crisis-ridden years 
1968-1969, when the planning 
system virtually disintegrated 
and when very dangerous nega- 
tive trends began to emerge in 
the spheres of production, for- 
eign-economic relations, finance 
and other key branches of the 
economy. 

This very surprising turn was 
not expected even by the friends 
Jet alone the enemies of Czecho- 
slovakia. Despite certain not 
negligible problems (which will 
be mentioned later) the facts for 
1971 and 1972 show clearly: 

—Restoration of the dyna- 
mies and pace of economic 
development; 

—A positive turn iq foreign 
exchange and trade relations (a 
positive change in external trade 
and payments balance—the 
passive balance with states of the 
Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance in 1970 became active 
in 1972); : 

—A controlled growth of 
investments; 


—A required advance of the 
growth of labour productivity 
ahead of the growth of wages and 
salaries; 

—A renewed equilibrium on 
the home market; 

—A growth of the purchasing 
power of the crown and a mone- 
tary stability. 

The Czechoslovak economy 
draws from its own resources; 
it is internally and externally 
balanced. 

Czechoslovakia is noted for a 


_phenomenon which is not very 


requent in the world today: 
purchasing power of the home 
currency is continuously rising. 
During the first nine months of 
1972, the cost of living of workers 
and employees dropped by 0.5 
per cent and with pensioners by 
0.7 percent as compared to the 
same period of the previous year. 
(In this connection, it sould be 
noted that the inflationary trend 
in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, for example, caused 
German families losses of about 
25,000 million marks.) 

The growth of real wages, the 
rise of nominal wages (in 1972 
the nominal-wage rose by 4 per 
cent in the socialist sector and 
reached 2,090 crowns), substan- 
tial increases of family allowances 
from January 1, 1973, and other. 
measures aimed at improving the 
living conditions of the popula- 
tion, are the results of the realis- 
tically formulated Plan and its 
fulfilment, or its being surpassed 
in all important indices. Com- 
pared to 1970, the social prod- 
uct rose to 111.9 per cent, and 
the national income to 111.3 per , 
cent in 1972. 

In 1972, Czechoslovakia, with 
its 15 million inhabitants and an 
area of 128,000 square kilom-~ 
eters, produced 51,400 million 
kWh of electric power, 12.7 
million tonnes of steel, and 8. 
million tonnes of cement, 28.1 . 
million tonnes of black coal and 
85 million tonnes of brown coal © 
and lignite. Recalculated in per 
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capita production, Czechoslos 
vakia is one of the most advanced 
countries in the world. 

The average. per-hectare yield 
of grain reached 31.7 quintals, 
and the production of meat was 
so high that it was possible to dis- 
continue imports from the capi- 
talist countries. Agriculture is 
fulfilling its basic task—to cover 
the increment of food consumption 
of the population by increase of 
its own production. 

Labour Productivity: Despite 
certain improvements, there is 
still a considerable consumption 
in production (raw materials, 
materials, power), while invest- 
ment in construction remains— 
especially in view of the large 
amount of unfinished construc- 
tions and the growth of construc- 
tion costs—a weak point of the 
economy. 

The main factor of the prod- 
uction growth was social prod- 
uctivity of labour, which rose by 
5 per cent in 1972 as compared to 
1971. 

The good results and trends 
achieved in 1971 and 1972 creat- 
ed more favourable conditions 
than those envisaged by the Plan 
for the third year, the most 
important of the fifth Five-Year 
Plan. This is also expressed in 
the Plan and the budget for this 
year. 

The Plan envisages a 5 per cent 
growth of the social product and 
a 5.1 per cent growth of the 
national income, especially thro- 
ugh a 5.8 per cent increase of 
industrial production. The most 
rapid development will be noted 
in chemistry (8.6 per cent), buil- 
ding materials (8 per cent) and 
engineering production (7.7 per 
cent). Gross agricultural prod- 
uction will increase by 4.3 per 
cent. 

Retail turnover is planned to 
rise by 5.3 per cent, and personal 
consumption by 5.4 per cent. — 

Many important production 
capacities will be completed and 
` put into service in 1973—for inst- 
ance, first stage of transit gas 
pipeline—and a large number of 
important investment construc- 


tions will be started, to ensure - 


structural changes in production, 
meet the- requirements of the 
population and improve the liv- 
` ing environment, About 110,000 
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new comfortable flats will ‘be 
completed this year. 

Foreign trade turnover is 
planned to increase by 9.4 per 
cent (9.8 per cent with the social- 
ist countries). 

There will be a continuous, 
gradual levelling of the economic 
standard in both the national 
Republics. Industrial production 
in the Slovak Socialist Republic 
(SSR) will rise faster than in the 
Czech Socialist Republic (CSR)— 
8.3 per cent in the SSR and 5 per 
cent in the CSR—as will invest- 
ment construction, monetary 
incomes of the population, social 
welfare and the health service. 

National Budget: The economic 
intentions are quite in keeping with 
the budgets (Federal and of both 
Republics), as well as with the 
budget policy which strives to 
achieve greater effectiveness in the 
production and non-production 
spheres and to fortify the internal 
and external value of Czechoslo- 
vak currency. Budgetary incomes 
will reach 213,800 million 
crowns (a growth of 8 per cent), 
and will be 2,100 million crowns 
higher than expenditure. Most of 


` the budgetary incomes will come 


from economic organisations, in 
the form of turnover and other 
taxes and payments (73.2 per 
cent), while only about 13.7 per 
cent will come from the 
population (mostly from income- 
tax). 1 
The structure of budgetary 
expenditure is very remarkable 
and is typical for a socialist 
state. Almost 90,000 million 
crowns will be spent on culture 
and social welfare. 

The growth of these 
expenditures, by 3,700 million 
crowns as compared to last year, 


will go primarily to provide 
greater support for families with 
dependent children. About 23,000 
million crowns will be used for 
subsidies to enterprises which 
Produce commodities, or provide 
services, which are economically 
not advantageous for them but 
are necessary for the population. 

In 1973, about 30,000 million 
crowns will be paid out in the form 
of pensions, which means that the 
state will leave no old person or 
invalid without financial means. 
The financial situation of the 
population is also characterised by 
the fact that overall incomes will 
reach 266,000 million crowns, 
and that the population’s savings 
will exceed 94,000 million crowns 
by the end of 1973. 

Naturally, large funds—about 
50,000 million crowns—will be 
Spent on state-wide investment 
constructions, and another 12,400 
million crowns on the advance- 
ment of science, research and 
technology. 

The results achieved by the 
Czechoslovak national economy 
and the Plan and budget for this 
year show how actively the 
Czechoslovak working people are 
fulfilling the exacting but realistic 
tasks set down by the Fourteenth 
Congress of the KSC in 1971, 
and by the subsequent plenary 
sessions of the KSC Central 
Committee. i 

The unexpectedly rapid recti- 
fication of the consequences of 
the crisis-ridden years, the revival 
of the dynamics of economic 
development and of the growth 
of the living standards enable the 
people of Czechoslovakia to live 
contentedly today, and to look 
with greater satisfaction into the 
future. 
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Trade 
Unions 
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HE Revolutionary Trade 

Union Movement is the larg- 
est organisation of the working 
people in Czechoslovakia. The 
movement has a membership of 
five-and-a-half million, nearly 
90 per cent of the population em- 
ployed in the socialist sector of 
the national economy. 

The Trade Union Movement 
is a,voluntary, democratic organ- 
isation, in which the working 
people associate to exert their 
influence on the management and 
administration of production, the 
national economy and the state, 
to ensure the raising of their 
social and living standards in 
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keeping with improving results of 
their work. 

In socialist Czechoslovakia, the 
trade union movement is one of 
the largest and most influential 
educational organisation, because 
with its participation in the solu- 
tion of everyday problems in pro- 
duction, the workers learn how 
to run their socialist state. 

Trade union organisations in 
factories and on higher levels of 
the trade union movement have 
the right to participate in the 
preparation and the drafting of 
national economic plans, to 
assess their fulfilment and ensure 
that the rich experience and 
knowledge of the working people 
be applied in planning, manage- 
ment of factories and the whole 
national economic branches. 

Apart from this, the Czechos- 
lovak trade unions, ia particular 
their organisations in factories, 
enjoy a high degree of co-respons- 
ibility in decision-making on 
basic working and social condi- 
tions in the factories. For exam- 
ple, without the participation of 
the works committee, which is an 
elected organ of the primary 
trade union organisation, the 
works management may not 
dismiss a worker or issue or alter 
working, wage, premium and 
other wage statutes, and the exis- 
ting legislation even guarantees 
the works committee the right to 
halt production if the state of 
machines and equipment or in- 
adequate safety measures endan- 
ger the health or the lives of the 
workers. 

The duty and the right of the 
trade union organisation to part- 
icipate in the management of 
production and administration 
gf the state applies to all levels 
of the Czechoslovak national 
economy. This reflects the real 
freedom of the individual, the 
freedom, which is not only a for- 
mal possibility, a formal right, 
but a reality constituting a real 
basis for free, creative decision- 
making and acting. This ensures 
that full use will be made of all 
the creative forces of our working 
people, the initiative of our 
workers, technicians, economic 
workers and all other working 
people. 

The Revolutionary Trade 
Union Movement as an organisa- 


tion of the working class, which 
is the ruling class in this country, 
is not in an antagonistic position 
towards the socialist state. Bet- 
ween the socialist state, its 
Government and other bodies 
and institutions at different levels 
of state and economic manage- 
ment, a relationship has been 
established which expresses the 
unity of interests, unity in solv- 
ing fundamental questions con- 
cerning the economic, social and 
cultural development of the 
society. 
_ Naturally, this should not 
imply that the trade unions 
accept uncritically all proposals 
and standpoints put forward by 
state bodies and institutions, that 
they accept passively all direct- 
ives issued by the state institu- 
tions. In: all negotiations the 
trade unions apply their own 
standpoints, and in practice it 
often happens that at the prop- 
osal of trade union bodies and 
at their recommendation, changes 
are made in draft directives or 
bills. 

In Czechoslovakia, many state 
directives are issued as joint 


. Tesolutions of the Government 


and the Central Council of Trade 
Unions—the supreme managing 
bodies of the state and the trade 
union organisation. 

Therefore, the Czechoslovak 
Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement is the most important 
organisation of the working class 
and the other working people 
which, under the leadership of 
the Communist Party of Czechos- 
lovakia ensures for all upright 
people a peaceful and quiet life, 
amoptimistic future based on the 
work of the citizens, on the no- 
tion that the working people in 
this country are real makers of 
all values—and that the results 
of this work will never again 
become the source of easy capit- 
alist profits, but will be a source 
from which the welfare of all 
people is stemming. 
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INTER-STATE WATER DISPUTE 
( Continued from page 12 ) 


in terms of the escalated financial costs due to 
rising prices and delayed benefits but, more seriously, 
the total distortions of the strategy and priorities 
of balanced development. i 

It was not surprising that the planners should 
accord the highest priority to irrigation projects, 


the terminal year of the Fourth Plan. It is a 
measure ofthe Commission’s concern that, out of 
an aggregate allocation of Rs 7,300 crores tentatively 
agreed to for Agriculture in the Fifth Plan, nearly 
Rs 2,000 crores are earmarked for irrigation. The 
Irrigation Plan envisages, in the main, completion 


alongside of power 


rojects, in the advance action 
for the Fifth Plan during the curent year, which is 





HYDROGEN: 


making this a more dangerous 
gas to use. All appliances and 
machinery using natural gas 
would have to be modified for 
using hydrogen gas. An earlier 
concept of operating a closed- 
cycle steam-turbine system ona 
hydrogen-oxygen fuel supply 
basis, could become practical 
through the use of rocket-engine 
technology. 

Hydrogen is an excellent fuel 
for gas turbine engines and has 
been proposed as a fuel for 
supersonic jet transports. Al- 
though the large volume required 
may make its use less attractive 
for subsonic aircraft, a very 


of the continuing schemes, quite a few of which are 
in disputed river basins. 


(November 1973) 





AN ALTERNATE ENERGY SOURCE? 


( Continued from page 13 ) 


considerable saving in the weight 
over an equivalent fuel load of 
kerosene, gives hydrogen a dist- 
inct advantage. 

Conventional internal-combus- 
tion engines can also’ operate on 
hydrogen if they are suitably 
modified or redesigned. Satis- 
factory-operation of conventional 
automobile engides on hydrogen 
using carburettor and manifold 
modifications have been experi- 
mentally possible. At present 
there seems to be no single, ob- 
vious way in which automobiles 
can be operated on hydrogen 
fuel, but considerable work is 
going on to investigate various 


existing operations. If one has 
to synthesise a suitable liquid 
fuel for automobiles and aircraft, 
the starting material has to be 
hydrogen in any case. 

A hydrogen economy regime 
is already technically feasible; 
only relatively simple develop- 
ments have to be made compared 
to the task of developing alter- 
nate sources of energy like solar 
engines or even breeder reactors. 
The case for hydrogen economy 
becomes stronger when the pol- 
lution question comes to the 
fore. It is the least polluting 
secondary fuel found so far in 
abundance. 
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MINHAS & MENTORS: 
Frustration to Fiasco 


_ Finance Commission and Injustice to 
_. States [ ] Birlas, Bamboos and Bedlam 
[-] Anti-monopolist Front L Peking’ S 
Foreign Policy { ] Commitment and | 
Future of Poetry (_] Situation in Iran 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I-use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic seine: it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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T™ intense struggle which was 
continuing,. largely behind’ 


the ‘scenes, for the restoration of 
the planning process in India, 
and more specially to launch ` the 
country: on a well-conceived 
course of self-reliance and erad- 
ication of poverty, was bound to 


burst into open some day or the’ 


other. i 

In all probability, the controv- 
ersy would have become public 
when the first Annual Plan of the 
Fifth Five Year Plan period was 
framed because that would be 
the time for translating intentions 
into specific: policies and prog- 
rammes. -Till then the detractors 
of the objectives and strategy of 
the Fifth Plan would have cont- 
inued their sniping: operations 
from within. But the resignation 
of Dr’ Bagicha Singh Minhas 
from the membership of the 
Planning Commission brought the 
controversy on the surface. . 
- Indirectly, he has rendered a 
signal service; perhaps more use- 
ful than the six wise economists 
whose instant recipe for fighting 
inflation generated a lively 
‘debate and thereby helped to 
remove many cobwebs of confu- 
sion on some major issues of fiscal 
and ‘industrial policies. But un- 
like the six economists who had 
- at least the courage of their con- 
viction to reduce into writing 


their analysis, Dr Minhas has not. 


so far produced any treatise on 
his alternative of the strategy and 
-objectives of the Draft Fifth Plan. 
He or those who claim to know 
his mind have fed a section of the 
Big-Business press with stray and 
isolated criticisms of this or: that 
aspect oft the Plan. In fact, 
Dr Minhas was told more than 
once during the internal dis- 
cussions in the Yojana Bhavan 
4 ` 
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Frustration to Fiasco 


to come forward with an alterna- 


tive set of suggestions other than - 


the one put forward in the Draft, 
which would subserve the basic 
objectives of removal of poverty 
and the attainment of economic 
self-reliance. 

If he had any ideas about the 
path which India should pursue 


Without sacrificing the crucial ' 


aim of strengthening and expan- 
ding the industrial base of the 


“country and without increasing 


India’s dependence. on foreign 


' resources, he was welcome to 


make such proposals, and this 
could be discussed and given due 
consideration. Dr Minhas did 
nothing of this sort and, till this 
day, no one is aware of the total- 
ity of his views, if any, on how 


‘the basic objectives’ could be ach- 


ieved .by adopting a different 
course. 

Dr Minhas was present in all 
the meetings of [the Union Cab- 
inet when it discussed the Draft 
Plan. In one of the sessions he 
spoke for about three hours on 
various , sectoral smplications. 
Earlier, in the-full meeting of the 
Planning ` Commission, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi gave him 
full opportunity to express his 
views. At no stage did he assail 


the size of the Fifth Plan as un- 


realistic. At one stage, the Plan’s 
public sector outlay was estim- 


ated at Rs 36,500 crores. It was 


Dr Minhas who prevailed upon 
other members of the Commission 
and also the representatives of 
the ‘Finance Ministry to increase 


_ the figure by Rs 500 crores. The 


only addition which was made 
thereafter amounted to Rs 250 
crores and that too as a result of 
extensive discussions. Evidently, 
Dr Minhas did not consider it 


unrealistic when the public sector 


outlay was pitched at Rs 37,000 
crores. 

The only aspect on which Dr 
Minhas had apparently certain 
reservations related: to resource 
mobilisation. The Finance Min- 
istry had prolonged discussions 
with the Planning Commission 
on each item relating to addi- 
tional resource mobilisation. Sri 
M.R. Yardi, the Finance Secre-. 
tary, is nota gullible person. He 
went through every measure in 


. depth and checked and -cross- 


checked the figures.' It was only 
after the Finance Ministry and ` 
the Planning . Commission had 
fully agreed that the resources 
estimates were realistic, that the , 
same were incorporated in the 
Draft Plan document. 

Those who attribute Dr 
Minhas’s differences on various 
issues or aspects of the Draft 
Plan, including its size, rate of 
growth, resource mobilisation, 
export targets, etc. are either’ 
indulging in deliberate falsifica- 
tion, or are ignorant of facts. - 
Evidently, by the timing of his. 
resignation and the manner in 


_ which it was blown up in a section 


of the-press, he was only acting, 
Wittingly or unwittingly, as a. 
tool of the vested interests which 
arè opposed to the restoration of 
the planning process and more 
especially the direction and the 
structure of the Plan which , 
commits the country to the 
objectives of reducing dependence 
on foreign sources and substan- 
tially stepping up growth in the 
core sector which is closely in- 
terrelated with the reduction of 
economic disparities. > 
In. the campaign to. create 
confusion, fictitious and false 
statistics and misleading argu- 
ments have been put forward. 


For example, it was stated that 
` the Draft Plan assumed that the 
public sector units would operate 
at 90, per cent of their capacity. 
This is nothing but sheer non- 
sense. The Planning Commission 
has worked out the prospects of 
capacity utilisation for every 
- plant in the country and done a 
thorough home work after a 
detailed study of the technical, 
managerial, financial and other 
problems connected with it. 
Evidently, the. propaganda that 


the Draft Plan makes fanciful . 


- assumptions about capacity util- 
isation in these units can be 
nothing but a deliberate attempt 
to undermine the credibility of 
the Plan.’ . 
‘However, the Contmission 
could not: but take note ofthe 
positive factors such as improve- 
ment in the financial resources of 
the public sector industries. Where- 
asin 1971-72, the overall loss in- 
., curred by all public sector units 
(excluding financial institutions 
like the LIC) was Rs 15 crores, 
_ in 1972-73 a profit of Rs 13 cro- 
res is expected. The rough fore- 
cast'for 1973-74, despite short- 
ages of power, steel, transport, 
etc. is even higher. Even after 
‘allowing for improvements due 
to price increase, this trend does 
suggest a significant improvement 
in capacity utilisation and effici- 
enty. i ; 
-~ Another lie which has bee 
spread by the publicists of Dr 
Minhas’s resignation is that'the 
fiscal base of the Fifth Plan is 
all incorrect because the growth 
, projections were made on certain 
assumptions related to output in 
the key sectors in 1973-74. And, 
since'-there is going to be a very 
big shortfall in the production 


of steel,- power, cement, paper ' 


and the like, it has been alleged 
that the entire Fifth Plan projec- 
tions have been made on an un- 
realistic ‘base. 

Quite the contrary are the 
facts. The Draft took note of the 


shortfalls that had occurred in | 


various areas and these were duly 
reflected in the calculations: for 
example, in the -case of ingot 
steel, where estimated production 
in 1973-74 was over 7.1 million 
tonnes as -against the expected 
production of 10.3 million tonnes. 
The estimated copper production 
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was about 18,000 tonnes as aga- 
inst the expected production of 
about 31,000 tonnes. In nitrog- 
enous fertilisers, the estimated 
production in 1973-74 is 1.1 mil- 
lion tonnes as against the expect- 
ed production of 2.5 millign 
tonnes. In zinc, the estimated 


production is 27,000 tonnes as © 


against the expected production 


of 70,000 tonnes. It is, thus, ev- - 


ident that the draft Fifth Plan 


has been more than cautious in’ 


assuming the production-base in 
various critical sectors. 

Much has been made of the 
fact that prices have risen. by 
22 per cent over the 1972-73 
level and, therefore, all the Fifth 
Plan assumptions based on earlier 
Price-level have become redund- 
ant. Evidently, this is a ridicu- 
lous argument. The Plan has to 
be: framed at a certain price- 
level. It would have been wrong 
to undertake a revision of finan- 
cial outlays when the ‘year 
1973-74 had just begun. To take 
a price-level ‘based .on the per- 
formance of the economy during 
only three or four months of a 
year could be advised by those 


. who wanted the formulation of 


the Plan itself to be scrapped 
because the prices had risen. 

The planners have made it 
clear that they would have a 
fresh look at the relevant figures 
when the final Plan was formul- 
ated. Planning Minister D.P. 
Dhar gave this assurance to the 
National Development Council. 
If the ‘‘change-the-plan-because- 


prices-have-risen”’ argument js 
accepted, the Yojana Bhavan 
would have to give up the job of 
formulating plans. No plan can 
be made on the assumption that 
the price index would continue 
to rise every week and that the 
Government would neither have 
the capacity nor the desire to 
make an earnest effort to hold 
the price-line. A reasonable ` 
stability in prices is one of the 
major assumptions of the Fifth 
Plan. 

The detractors of the Draft. . 
Plan have found the steep rise in‘ 
prices of imported petroleum ~ 
crude a handy argument to 
flaunt about in order to show 


-that the Plan estimates are 


unrealistic. But the Draft Plan 
has actually taken’note of the fact 
that the world prices of several 
major items like steel, non- 
ferrous metals, fertilisers have 
also risen sharply. These, together 
with heavy burden of debt servic- 
ing, have undoubtedly put severe 
strains on India’s balance of 
payments position. Instead of 
acting in panic, this phenomenon 
should be looked at in its proper‘ 
perspective. The present price. 
level. of petroleum and other 
products is totally unrelated to 
the economic costs of the projects 


_and, therefore, the present oil 


prices at the feared. level of 12 
to 16 dollars per barrel cannot 
be permanent. Evidently, neither 
Dr Minhas nor the Petroleum 
Ministry could have anticipated 
the war in West Asia and other 
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f a 
developments which have made 
the prices go haywire, 

It is also necessary to keepin 
mind that the price hike 
part of American imperialem" s 
attempt to resolve its own balance 
of payments difficulties. Though 
part of the extra price goes to 
the oil producing countries, a 
substantial portion of it is approp- 
tiated by ‘ the 
companies. This is also a deft 
manoeuvre ‘on the part of US 
imperialism to settle its own 
scores with the Japanese indus- 
tries which are dependent in a 
big way on oil imports from 
West Asia. Increase in oil prices 
will naturally lead to an increase 
in the cost of production of 


' Japanese goods and, therefore, 


make them: less competitive 
against the US products. 

_ While considering the sharp 
rise m oil prices one , has 
also to take note of the fact 
that it may also work to the 
advantage of cotton textiles in 
relation to synthetic’ fibres and 
help expansion ‘of textile exports. 
Similarly, rise in the price ‘of 
petroleum has improved the com- 

titiveness of jute manufactures 
in relation to synthetic materials. 
There is, thus, a chance that the 
export target -for jute manufac- 
tures may revised in the 
current year’s programme. 

On the question of resources, 
the Draft Plan has kept non- 
inflationary development at the 
centre of the scheme of financing 
development outlays. However, 
it has refused to’ be misled by 
the mistaken argument that the 
problem of price stability is one 
of demand’ management only. 
The planners have held that the 
problem of finance boils down to 
achieving the needed rates of 
growth in the output of wage 


goods while keeping down the , 


total balance of payments deficit 
to the volume of gross external 
assistance envisaged in the Plan. 
. The Fifth Plan envisages a 
four-pronged policy instrument 
” for the mobilisation of resources. 
These include higher earnings 
from public investment through 
greater efficiency and adoption of 
an adequate set of pricing policies 
with regard to freights and fares,.: 
commercial irrigation, electricity, 
etc. This will result in the 


- 
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of direct taxes, 


, American oil 
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elimination ‘of subsidies, the 


benefits of which accrue in a 
large measure to the more 
affluent sections of our society, as 
well as to prevent inessential uses 
of scarce material such as steel. 

It also envisages a higher rate 
especially on 
urban property, and has recom- 
mended socialisation of urbanis- 
able land and a differentiated 
system of excise duties which will 
affect those consumption goods 
that do not enter into the cost of 
living of an average citizen. The 
Plan does not mince words when 
it suggests the widening of the tax 
base ‘through. the introduction of 
direct taxes in agriculture. Speci- 
fic proposals have already been 
discussed in this regard. 

Dr Minhas is free to argue 
that the growth during the 
past 17 years being less than 4 
per cent, it would not be feasible 


‘to aim at a target of more than 


4.5 per cent during the Fifth Five 
Year Plan period. He may also 
find it difficult to see how it would 
be possible to raise additional 
resources in a, non-inflationary 
manner because he cannot con- 
ceive of measures which would 
mop up resources from the afflu- 
ent, or by reducing imports and 
increasing exports. This is largely 
the result of lack of innovative 
capacity to break new grounds in 
resource mobilisation and 
inability.to work out measures to 
improve the efficiency of the 
existing industries. Those who 
have the expertise to do so have 
been’ able to suggest an intergrat- 
ed frame of policies because they 
have faith in the people. , 

The Fifth Plan has laid em- 
phasis on the development of 
certain capital-intensive sectors 
such as steel, coal, non-ferrous 
metals, cement, etc. as essential 
part of the pattern of growth be- 
cause of the contribution that 
they make in increasing the sup- 
ply constituents’ in terms of 
inputs. It also seeks to fashion 
policies which would bring about 
a shift in the pattern of produc- 
tion in „these sectors which con- 
tribute little or nothing to the 


. consumption basket of the com- 


mon man. 

Financing the Plan ona non- 
inflationary basis, therefore, will 
reduire the training of investment 


tg 


! 


in these areas by proper licensing 
of capital goods and raw mater- | 
fals, supplemented by a system 
of excise duties. This will help 
raise resources for the.exchequer 
by channeling to public equity 
the profits which would have 


.otherwise gone to the middlemen. 


A proper mix of projects of long 
‘and short gestation has also been - 
conceived. ‘Given the necessary 
determination and political direc- 
tion, which must be qualitatively 
different ‘and more purposive 
than what has been displayed 
during the last decade, it should 
be possible to raise adequate 


‘resources and: put them to effi- 


cient use in order to achieve the 


physical targets. 


The whole purpose of attack 
on the Fifth Plan has to be 
viewed in the context‘ of the long 
struggle which the country has 


. had to wage in order to launch 


the economy on the path of plan- 
ned development and to keep it 
on the same course. Even. during 
the freedom struggle when the 
first ideas of a National Planning 
Committee were. given shape, 
there were discordant voices 
raised by persons who saw in it 
an attack on the right of free- 


‘market forces to manipulate the 


economy to their best advantage. 
During the Second Plan period 
when attempts were made, to 
launch programmes of production 
of steel in the public sector and 
lay the foundations of heavy and 
basic industries, there were crit- ` 
ics ` who jeered at what was 
regarded a wastage of scarce 
resources because of Jawaharlal ' 
Nehru’s preoccupations . with 
giant projects. When, in spite of 


; Persistent discouragement by the’ 


American and the Indian experts, 
effdrts were launched to locate 
oil in unexplored areas in the 
country, many of them scoffed at 
the whole idea as silly, and 
said that ‘it would take decades 
to develop expertise in such a 
sophisticated field as oil explora- 
tion and oil technology.. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the short- 
comings, which must necessarily 
be: overcome, the country was 
now undoubtedly poised to'take 
big strides towards the objective 
of self-reliance to enable the 
Indian people to throw off the’ 
oppressive burden of i 
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` The country has passed 
through a virtual non-Plan 
period during the last ten years, 


when the vested interests success- . 


fully injected numerous distor- 
tions im the economy which led 
to the widening of economic 
disparities and also investment in 
low priority areas. The fear of 
restoration of the planning pro~- 
cess—which will definitely enforce 
vigorous discipline and subser- 
vience to national goals—has 

naturally frightened the vested 
- Interests. More apprehensive are 
those who oppose India’s 
objective of reducing dependence 
on neocolonialist “aid”. 

There were Indians, if one 
could call them so, who viewed 
with horror the prospect of 
‘illiterate’? Indians ruling this 
vast country where, in their view, 
peace and civilisation was brought 


on the first ships of the East 


India Company. There were men 
who laughed at the “‘unrealistic’’ 
dream that unarmed Indians 
would throw off the yoke of the 
mighty British Empire and gain 
political independence. They also 
based their cynical contempt for 


ry 






Dear Friends, 


pages. 


This has been necessitated by the shooting up of prices all round. 


Indian aspiration on their assess- 
ment of past performances. 
Many diversionary manoeuvres 
were indulged in by the imper- 
jalists to deflect the main course 
of our freedom struggle. 
Similarly, attempts are being 
made today to deflect the country 
from the path which will lead to 
economic independence. In this 
process, it ‘is revealing as well as 
interesting to note, Sri Subra- 
maniam Swamy, who once talked 
of ten per cent growth, and Dr 
Bagicha Singh Minhas, who 
pleads for a lower rate of 
growth, pat each other on the 
back. Their whole game is to 
-impose a plan which would have 
greater dose of foreign ‘‘aid” 
and would ignore strengthening 
of the country’s industrial base, 
specially the core sector, so that 
India might temain perpetually 
dependent and efforts to eradi- 
cate poverty might not succeed. 
That game has failed. - 

The Fifth Plan is a product of 

a wide-ranging consultation in- 
volving the Central Ministries, 
States and the Planning Com- 
¥mission. It is, however, to be 


To All Readers of Mainstream 


We are compelled to bring’ out a slightly truncated Mainstream, confining 


noticed that, of late, the Planning 
Commission Member, Prof 
Sukhomoy Chakravarty, has 
become the main target of attack 
of Reaction. There could be no 
greater acknowledgement of 
the tireless efforts put in by Prof 
Chakravarty to save the Fifth 
Plan, his deep dedication to 
ensure that the country is not 
deflected from the path of 
independent economic develop- 
ment. When the obscurantists 


. and the agents of internal Reac- 


tion try to indulge in character 
assassination of Prof Chakravarty, 
it eloquently reveals the poverty 


-of their argument and confirms 


the faith of thé people and prog- 
ressive opinion in the architect of 
the Fifth Plan. 

In fact, the failure of Dr 
Minhas to convince experienced 
administrators like Sri Sivara- 
man or technicians like Sri M.S. 
Pathak about the genuineness of 
his fuming and fretting drama, is 
itself a proof of how completely 
isolated his neocolonialist line 
was in Yojana Bhavan. RE 
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it to thirty-six 
. ! 
The costs of producing the 


paper, as also its despatch to your doorstep have more than doubled. At the same time, the advert- 
isement revenue of a journal of this type can hardly go up in this climate of rising prices. It is 
common knowledge that in a set-up like ours, it is the revenue from advertisements which, in the final’ 
analysis, decides the fate of a paper. 

We are grateful to all our friends and well-wishers who have responded to our appeal for dona- 
tions for the Mainstream Fighting Fund. We are not ashamed to ask for more, because we are 
‘confident you will understand our formidable difficulties and will be anxious to share our burden. 

, At the same time, we strongly feel that donations cannot sustain a journal for long. We shall 
have to augment our revenue and also cut down our expenses. We, therefore, appeal to each and 
everyone of you, dear readers, to help us in securing more advertisements. You may certainly exert 
your influence aud power of persuasion with any advertiser you know, to advertise in Mainstream. 
On hearing from you, our Advertisement Department will immediately contact whomsoever you want 
it to approach. 

Secondly, we request all our agents to see that they remit to us the dues regularly and promptly. 
There must be no wastage of the paper. Wherever possible, the reader should share his copy of 
Mainstream with friends, because if the present trend in price rise and newsprint shortage persists, we 
may soon have to drastically cut down the number of copies of Mainstream we can afford to produce. 

All this may make dismal reading to you, but we are sure that with your active and generous 
support, Mainstream shall survive this storm. 

í , At your service, 
z : THE EDITOR 
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psp is running much behind the desired time-~ 
table of social change. The sh inter-person 
equalisations that have characterised the most ad- 


vanced social cultures—those of the socialist world. 


—have not even begun to take shape here. 

Thanks to the influence of visionaries such as 
Gandhiji, certain changes of form took place. The 
“untouchable” became a “Child of God”. But whe- 
ther he was called a Harijan or a mleccha, his social 
position remained as degraded as before. The capit- 
alist became the ‘‘people’s trustee”, but the change 
in name did not imply any diminution in the rate 
of exploitation. 

In his attempt at reconciling classes, Gandhiji 
implicitly assumed that all people were fundament- 
ally good; that, once shown the error of their ways, 
the capitalists and the feudalists would cease to 
exploit; that they would all follow Aim in his spar- 
tan ways. He. never bargained’ for the resistance of 
the capitalists for any fall—however minute—in 
their personal profits; or for the avidity with which 
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' prepetuate 


the trusted “followers” of his, such as Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, moved into the garish palaces vacated by 
the British. Instead of bending the interests of the 
well-off to suit the interests of the poor, the reverse 
process occurred. 

And so, in the twentieth-century India, maya 
reigned in full force. Illusion rode roughshod over 
fact, obscuring the latter. Thus did equalitarian 
laws coexist with grossly inequalitarian practices. 
Thus did flamboyant populist rhetoric mask anti- 
people deeds. The separation between words and 
deeds—the insincerity—did not develop all at once. 
There was an evolutionary process of personal 
transformation during which the largely petty bour- 
geois leaders of the independence struggle became 
increasingly fascinated by upper-class luxury. In- 
creasingly forgetful of Gandhiji’s teachings; and 
finally, the cut-off point came in each of their lives 
when they accepted the first bribe and thus commit- 
ted the ritual sacrifice of their principles and con- 
science at the altar of wealth. Personal dishonesty, 
therefore, stripped the independence victory of its 
true substance where the masses were concerned. 

However, maya was operating in force. The tran- . 
sition from representative of the petty-bourgeoisie . 
to slave of the monopoly capitalists, from upholder 
of the interests of the small and middle peasants to 
defender of the raj of the landlords, proceeded so 
stealthily as to be almost invisible. And the gigan- 
tic gauze of camouflage—the rhetoric, the.symbolic 
“blows” against the upper classes, the Left-leaning 
legislation—hid the true matter of things from the 
people. The middle classes were given the public 
sector to play the capitalist in. The workers were 
given a shiny new set of trade unions to “‘protect” 
their interests. The peasantry were given the assur- 
ance of virtually limitless state finance through the 
cooperative credit network. 

Unfortunately, the toy is different from the real 

thing. The public sector became a cheap source of 
intermediate materials for the private sector, whose 
controllers were thus enabled to make even greater 
personal profits. The trade union leaders were made 
adept at suppressing rather than articulating the 
demands of the workers. The cooperative soon 
became the milch-cows of the landlords. ‘‘Collabor- 
ation” with the monopoly-feudal chieftains cost 
the intermediate classes badly. Only those sections 
among these who through corruption were able to 
enter the ranks of the upper classes, benefited. The 
honest ones languished. 
. We can visualise flow of exploitation, as resources 
get squeezed out of the lower and intermediate 
classes and move upwards into the hands of the 
ménopoly-feudal top crust. And the reverse flow of 
corruption as a part of the resources thus accumul- 
ated trickle downwards as bribes in order to 
the process of monopolist-feudalist 
exploitation. : 

It is the responsibility of the Indian socialist 
movement to drain this flow by destroying the 
monopoly-feudal top crust who are the creators of it. 

This much is self-evident. What is not so immed- 
iately clear is: Why has the Left failed so far in this 
objective? Why is the power of the monopoly-feudal 
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top crust moving parallel to the power of the Left 
rather than in opposition to it? , 
There ate two reasons for this phenomenon, 
politicism and theorism. ‘ 
Politicism is the unconscious identification: of the 
revolutionary interests of the masses with the bour- 
geois political success of the revolutionary party 
concerned. Thus we find, for example, the CPM 
combining with the Syndicate Congress in the ‘Calicut 
Municipal Corporation. It defies analysis as to why 
the CPM is in “power” in Calicut; for the impact of 
this power is either inexistent or invisible. Calicut is 
as bourgeis a city as before. 
Apart from the detestable spectacle of Left elem- 
ents buttressing the reactionaries that politicism 
' gives rise to, the further danger is that in quest of 
bourgeois political gains the Left elements may 
neglect the revolutionary objective of sharpening the 
ideological consciousness of the working ‘classes, 
and may unconsciously encourage a petty-bourgeois 
spirit among some sections of them. 
There are two sets of motives that actuate,a wor- 
ker into joining a union. The first motive is the 
economic one of bettering Ais ‘material conditions 


through the union. The second is the political one . 


of furthering the toilers’ cause in general by support- 
ing a proletarian union. It is the second motive that 
is significant for social revolution. If the first motive 
is predominant, the bourgeoisie will find it easy to 
split the working-class movement by offering crumbs 
to kept unions. Further, the long-term objective of 
working-class movements—to secure the hegemony 
of the toilers over the productive process— will be 
replaced with the perverted syndrome of quest for 
short-term economic gains. ; 
It is a regrettable fact that the Left forces have so 
far played mainly on the economistic instincts of the 
workers, and have not sufficiently educated them on 
social realities; have not taught them to view the 
social organism in perspective, and correlate their 
own interests with those of the general working-class 
movement. Until this is done the working-class—the 
. infantry of the Left—will be #unarmed” in an ideo- 
logical sense and a section may fall victim to bour- 
geois blandishments, which in the short run and for 
saving.its own skin the bourgeoisie will find it easy to 
offer. A Left group may have a million workers 
under its banner. In a revolutionary (as distinct from 
a bourgeois political) sense, these million workers 
are worthless unless they are ideologically trained. 
The concentration of efforts should, therefore, be 
on the development of the ideological framework. 
Before a struggle is launthed, the link between it 
and the objective of overthrowing capitalist exploita- 
tion should be proclaimed, and struggles having no 
relation to this, struggles having only an economistic 
slant, should be given less prominence than those 
having a political slant. It may make bourgeois 
political sense, for example, to act as the spokesmen 
of the sleek airline, pilots. Revolutionarily, it is 
nonsense. The Left should abandon alluring reac- 
tionary yardsticks of its “progress” in favour of a 
genuinely socialist one, namely, the removal of 
capitalist exploitation. 


The second error of the Left—or at least certain 
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major segments of it—is theorism. Certain concepts 
have become embedded in the minds of some Left 
theoreticians, and these continue to dictate strategies 
even when the concepts themselves have lost all 
significance. A major blind spot is the inability to 
analyse the rapid changes that have been taking place 
within the Congress in the past few years, in particular 
the emergence in it of a young cadre that has still 
not compromised with the reactionary power struc- 
ture and which is groping for a theoretical explana- 
tion for, and practical expression of, their feelings. 
To regard the Congress as a homogenous mass of ' 
reactionaries would be to preclude the possibility of 
joint action with these-elements, on eventuality that 
would divide and thus weaken the Left thrust. 

The Left has yet to make a comprehensive analysis 
of the contradictions existing within the Congress 
party; and techniques of using these contradictions 
to strengthen the socialist advance. In its absence, 
old theories—picked up from the memories of those 
who were in the Congress decades ago—are hold- 
ing sway. Only in a few isolated instance has this 
cobweb:of outdated concepts been swept away and 
joint action forged—something that has offended the 
purists in all participating groups. 

This theoristic approach to politics, in which emo- 
tive memories replace hard analysis, has led to 
avoidable bickering within the Left camp, bickering 
that has often converted a possible socialist victory 
into a reactionary one. For the privilege of remain- 
ing true to their outdated concepts, certain segments 
of the Left have sacrificed socialist objectives. 

The main source of tactical confusion is a too- 
aggregated class-analysis of Indian society. The Left 
theoreticians must realise that there are exploiters 
and there are exploiters, and it is foolish to state 
that one must attack a// these at the same time, to 
prove oneself socialist. 

In the present stage of social change, the correct 
strategy is to combine with the middle classes against 
the monopoly bourgeoisie and with the middle 
peasants against the feudal landlords. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie and the feudal land- 
lords are the two compradore classes in India. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie is, along with the - 
feudal landlord class, linked to alien capitalism 


‘through a common culture of exploitation. Their 


interests are safeguarded by institutions such as the 
World Bank, in return for which security they siphon 
off a part of their exploitative earnings to the aliens, 
and work towards making the country a colony of 
the big capitalist powers, in the same sense in which 
Brazil or Indonesia are such colonies. 

The interests of this group of people are totally 
antagonistic to the growth of mass welfare; a growth 
in welfare of theone necessarily implies a sacrifice 
in welfare of the other. On the other hand, the inter- 
ests of the intermediate sections are not as irrec- 
oncilable with the interests of the masses. Given 
certain situations the two can progress together. 

A monopoly-feudalist top crust can do one of two 
things to retain its dominance. It can bribe the 
more active sections of the middle and working 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


‘Birlas, 
Bamboos 
and 
Bedlam 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


HE Birla-owned Orient` Paper 
Mill has resented the termi- 
nation of 30-year Vindhya Pra- 
desh lease empowering the Birlas 
to extract bamboo at throw-away 
price of rupees six per tonne. 
The Ordinance promulgated 
-on November 9, ended all the 
leases and agreements including 
what has come to be.known as 
“scandalous” Vindhya Pradesh 
lease. The Birlas went to the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court in a 
bid to forestall the implementa- 
tion of the Ordinance and prayed 
for a stay of its ‘operation. The 
management of the Orient Mills 
had submitted that the promul- 
gation of the Ordinance did not 
automatically terminate their 
30-year lease of bamboo granted 
by the then Vindhya Pradesh 
Government. The High Court, 
' however, dismissed the prayer. 
The “bamboo controversy” 
relating to the lease to the Birlas, 
virtually rocked the Sethi Gov- 
ernment in July last when the 
then Forest Minister, Sri C. P. 
Tiwari, made a determined bid to 
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reopen the bamboo royalty issue 
hanging fire for a number of 
years. This paved the way for 
taking over of the bamboo forests 
by the State Government. 
, But before the bamboo forests 
could be natlonalised, Sri Tiwari 
was divested of his Forest port- 
folio. It was speculated in the 
State Capital that the bamboo 
controversy was raked up at the 
instance of Sri D. P. Mishra’s 
followers to create political inst- 
ability in Madhya Pradesh and 
it did create a crisis. Sri Tiwari 
was among the supporters of Sri 
Mishra. ` 

In the entire bamboo contro- 
versy, the Vindhya region lease 
which enabled the Birlas to vir- 
tually deny the State exchequer its 
due for seventeen years, was the 
sore point. It was during the last 
days of the erstwhile Vindhya 
Pradesh State—just before the. 
States reorganisation—that a 
powerful lobby struck a deal with 
the then Vindhya Pradesh Gov- 
ernment, enabling the Birlas to 
fell bamboo at the ridiculously 
low rate of rupees six per tonne. 

The Orient Paper Mill at Am- 
lai, in Shahdol district, went into 
production in 1964. However, 
for eight years the Vindhya region 
bamboo was transported to the 
Birlas’ Brajrajnagar paper plant in 
Orissa. The tonnes of money was 
thus made by the Birlas during 
this period, but the transaction 
did not provide any benefit to the 


_ State. 


Later, when’ the Nepa Mills, 
the only newsprint producing 
factory in the country, was set up 
in the public sector, it was offered 
bamboo at twelve rupees per 
tonne. This showed what a 
tremendous hold this ‘“‘doyen of 
private sector’? had on the succ- 
essive Governments in Madhya 
Pradesh. So large are the inter- 
ests of the Birlas in the State 
that often Madhya Pradesh is 
jocularly called ‘the Birla 
Pradesh”. . 


The Opposition parties, parti- . 


cularly the CPI, had raised on 
several occasions the bamboo 
royalty issue, urging the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to this day- 
light robbery of the State. But no 
State Government dared touch 
the Birlas’ interests. 

A top official, known for his 


integrity, drew the attention of a’ 
senior SVD Minister to the need 
for refixing the bamboo royalty 
rate. But, he was told not “to 
force the cobra” to come out of 
its hole. 

The Vindhya Pradesh lease is . 
not the only example of the 
Birlas’ capacity to manoeuvre. 
They also obtained permission to 
lift bamboo from the Mahakoshal 
region (south-eastern Madhya 
Pradesh) without prior fixation of 
any royalty rate. The Birlas 
started felling bamboo indiscri- 
minately without paying any 
royalty ever sińce 1965 in this 
region. 

There was a lot of furore when 
Sri C.P. Tiwari fixed the royalty 
at varying rates. The Birlas were 
asked to pay royalty at Rs 30 per 
tonne for the period between 
1965-66. For the period between 
1966 to 1972, the rates were 
raised by Rs 10.. 

Even before the Birlas got 
through with the Vindhya Pra- 
desh lease, they were extracting 
bamboo and transporting it to 
their Brajrajnagar paper plant 
from Khairagarh, a tiny bamboo- 
rich princely state. In 1944, the 
Birlas signed a 24-year lease with 
the former princely state to en- 
able them to extract bamboo for 
their Brajrajnagar paper mill in 
Orissa. 

The bamboo rates were revised 
in 1952 as per agreement, but the 
second revision due in 1960 could 
not come about. It is still a mys- 
tery what made the successive 
State Governments, including the 
SVD Ministry, avoid the revision 
of the rates as stipulated in the 
agreement. The lease lapsed in 
1968. ' 

The bamboo controversy came 
into the open in full fury when 
Sri Tiwari, asserting his powers 
as the „Forest Minister, revised 
the Khairagarh bamboo rates 
with retrospective effect from 
1960 to 1968. The rates were 
raised from Rs 7.50 to Rs 55 per 
tonne. The accumulated arrears 
on the Birlas, account came to 
about Rs 71 lakhs. 

In a bid to assuage the Birlas, 
the State Government haé offered 
the Orient Paper Mills and other 
prospective paper manufacturers 
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Finance 
Commission 
and | 
: Injustice to ` 
States | 


SUBHASH CHANDRA. SARKER 


RTICLE 280 of the Constitution of India enjoins 
upon the President of India to appoint a 
Finance Commission of five members within two 
jyears of the commencement of the Constitution. 
Afterwards at the end of every five years, or at such 
earlier time as the President considered necessary, a 
Finance Commission was to be appointed. 

The fact that within twenty-five years six Finance 
Commissions have been appointed and completed 
their work shows that the President has appointed a 
Finance Còmmission oftener than he needed to. 
The duty of the Commission is to recommend as to 
the distribution between the Central Governmént 
and the State Governments of the net proceeds of 
taxes and the principles which should govern the 
grants-in-aid of the revenues of the States out of the 
Consolidated Fund of India. The President can also 
réfer to the Commission 'any other matter for the 


~ The author is Deputy Editor of Commerce. This article 
was prepared before publication of the Report of the 
Finance Commission. 
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Commission’s recommendation “In the interests of 
sound finance”. ne 

The Sixth Finance Commission was appointed on 
June 28, 1972, with the former Chief Minister of.. 
Andhra Pradesh, Sri Brahmananda Reddy, as Chair- 
man. Of the four other members of the Commission, 


‘one was a high court judge, one an academician; one 


a member of the Planning Commission and the other 
an official of the Government of India who also acted 
as Member-Secretary of the Commission. The Com- 
mission, which was asked to submit its report by 
October 31,1973, did so on October 28, 1973. At the 
time of writing this article, the report had not been 
made public by the Government. The idea behind 
asking. the Commission to expedite submitting its 
report was to get the benefit of the Commission’s 
recommendations in giving a final shape to the Fifth 
Five Year Plan due to come‘into effect on April 1, 
1974, 

The Sixth Finance Commission had wider terms 
of reference than any of the previous five Com- 
missions. For the first time the Commission was 
asked to assess the non-Plan capital gap of the 
States on a uniform and comparable basis for the 
five years 1974-75 to 1978-79. In the light of that 
assessment the Commission was expected to view the 
pa position of the States and suggest measures of 
telief. . 

The other matter, which was referred to the Com- 
mission for the first time, was a reviéw of the policy 
and arrangements in regard to the financing of 
relief expenditure by the States affected by natural 


calamities. The Commission. was requested to 


examine the feasibility of establishing a national fund 
to which the Central and State Governments could 
contribute a percentage of their revenue receipts. 

At the end of March 1972, the total debt of all 
the State Governments combined: together amounted 
to Rs 9,568 crores which rose to Rs 10,794'crores by 
March 1973 (according to the revised estimates) and 
was expected -to go up still higherto Rs 11,673 
crores by March 1974 (according to the Budget; 
estimates). The ratio of State debt liabilities to 
national income (at current prices) rose from 20.6 
per cent in 1960-61 to 27.3 per cent in 1972-73. 
Outstanding loans from the Central Government in 
March 1973 was 74.2 percent of the total State 
debt. ‘The break-up of the debt in March 1973 was 
as follows: : . 

(a) Permanent debt representing current and 
expired loans floated in the market and bonds issued; 
in connection with abolition of zamindari, jagirdari, 
etc. Rs 1,462 crores; 

(b) Floating debt representing ways and means 
advances and overdrafts from the Reserve Bank of 
India and cash credits from the State Bank of India 
and other commercial banks Rs 296 crores; 

(c) Loans from the Centre Rs 8,010 crores; 

(d) Other debt Rs 302 crores; and 

(e) Unfunded debt including State Provident 
Funds, postal insurance and life annuity funds, staff 
benefit funds, etc., and special loans Rs 724 crores. 

The six Hindi-speaking States accounted for 
Rs 3,913 crores or 36.25 per cent of the total debt 
of the State Governments in March 1973. Their - 
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` i Table 1 


(in crores of Rs) 














Name of State Permanent debt Floating debt Loans from Other debt Unfunded debt Total debt 
the Centre oe E 

i 81 (19)- | 1031 (967) 
har 87 (75 53 (53) 796 (748) 14 (12) 

a j 38 GD 8 (8) 216 (215) +. 12 (10) 19 (14) 293 (278) 

Himachal Pradesh 4 (1 — (—) 132 (118) 1 (1) 16 (13) 153 _ (133) 

Madhya Pradesh 75 (70) — (~ 433 (422) 31 (26) 98 (82) 637 (600) 

Rajasthan 89 (76) 2 (2) 750 (696) 18 (16) 36 (32) 895 (822) 

Uttar Pradesh 214 (188) 8 (8) 838 (810) 28 (25) ° 101 (82) 1189 (1113) 

i tal Tf aa 827 11673 
Total for all the 1664 304 8536 342 
States (1462) {(296) (8010) (302) (724) (10794), 


Source: Reserve Bank of India, Report on Currency and Finance 1972-73; pp 5118-119. 
Nors: Figures in brackets represent the situation as at the end of March 1973. 


loans from the Central, Government totalling 
Rs 3,009 crores constituted over 37 per cent of the 
loans given by the Central Government to the States. 
The share of the Hindi-speaking States in this total 
debt as on March 31, 1973, was as follows: Bihar 
Rs 967 crores, Haryana Rs 278 crores, Himachal 
Pradesh Rs 133 crores, Madhya Pradesh Rs 600 
crores, Rajasthan Rs 822 crores, and Uttar Pradesh 
Rs 1,113 crores. At the end of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, that is, at, the end of March. 1974, the debts 
of the Hindi-speaking States are also due to go up 
along with those of the other States. According to 
the budget estimates of the State Governments con- 
cerned forthe year 1973-74, the debt position of the 
Hindi-speaking States would be as shown in Table 
1 at the end of Fourth Five Year Plan. 

While considering the debt position of the States 
it has to be borne in mind that now the States have 
been receiving less from the Central Goverfiment 
than they are expected to pay back. The total 
amount of loans (gross) to the States for Plan and 
non-Plan purposes (including Rs 130 crores towards 
the scheme of special accommodation to meet the 
overall non-Plan gaps of some States) was estimated 
in 1972-73 Central Budget at Rs 1,091 crores. In the 
same year the repayment of loans by the States to 
the Centre was estimated at Rs 758 crores and pay- 
ment of interest at Rs 345 crores. In other words, 
the States were expected to pay to the Centre 
Rs 1,103 crores while they were getting as loan only 
Rs 1,091 crores! E 

It is clear that the State Governments cannot be 
expected to pay back the huge debt to the Centre. . 
At the end of 1968-69, the total outstanding.debt of 
the State Governments was Rs 6,923.81 crores com~ 
pared to Rs 11,673 crores five years later. In 

, 1968-69, the average per capita debt of the States 
was Rs 132.96. The per capita debt in the Hindi 
States was: Bihar Rs 110.83, Haryana Rs 164.73, 
Madhya Pradesh Rs 118.03, Rajasthan Rs 197.39 
and Uttar Pradesh Rs 92.07. True, per capita tax 
revenue in most of the Hindi States was less than 
the average (Rs 21.92) for all the States (Bihar 
Rs 12.06; Haryana Rs 28.95; Madhya Pradesh ‘ 
Rs 16.94; Rajasthan Rs 19.50 and Uttar Prades 
Rs 14.60). It has to be borne in mind at the same 
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time that per capita income in these States (Bihar 
Rs 265; Haryana Rs 445; Madhya Pradesh Rs 325; 
Rajasthan Rs 314; and Uttar Pradesh Rs 306) was 
again much less than the average (Rs 369 in 1964-65), 
the only exception being Haryana which also had a 
per capita taxation (Rs 28.95) higher than the aver- 
age for all the States. 

Even then, the States were expected to raise 
Rs 1,108.7 crores of additional tax revenue during 
the Fourth Five Year Plan, of which the share of 
the Hindi-speaking States was Rs 445 crores (Bihar 
Rs 100 crores, Haryana Rs 30 crores, Madhya Pra- 
desh Rs 100 crores, Rajasthan Rs 40 crores, and 
Uttar Pradesh Rs 175 crores). Between 1967-68 and 
1973-74, the tax revenue of the State Governments 
rose from Rs 1,086.63 crores to Rs 2,013.56 crores, 
or by Rs 926.93 crores. Of this increase, the Hindi- 
speaking States- accounted for Rs 226.41 crores 
(Bihar Rs 45.32 crores, Haryana Rs 38.75 crores, 
Madhya Pradesh Rs 49.40 crores, Rajasthan Rs 35.90 
crores, and Uttar Pradesh Rs 57.04 crorés). Obvi- 
ously most of the Hindi-speaking States miserably 
failed in raising even the amount of resources they 
had agreed to raise during the period of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. There is no change even after tak- 
ing non-tax revenue into account. The increase in 
revenue for Bihar comes to Rs 50.58 crores (against 
Rs 100 crores agreed to), Haryana Rs 34.58 (against 
Rs 30.00 crores), Madhya Pradesh Rs 67.08 crores 
(against Rs 100 crores), Rajasthan Rs 32.20 crores 
(against Rs 40 crores) and Uttar ‘Pradesh Rs 33.88 
crores (against a promise of Rs 175 crores). 

The States taken together failed to raise the addi- 
tional resources promised by them, the Hindi-speak- 
ing States failing more miserably. This further 
affected their capacity to repay ‘the debt to the Cent- 
ral Government. Accordingly, the Sixth Finance 
Commission has recommended changes in the exist- 
ing terms of repayment to give relief to the States 
totalling Rs 1,970 crores. As 4 result, Maharashtra 
will get relief to the extent of Rs 66 crores, Uttar 
Pradesh Rs 150 crores, Andhra Pradesh Rs 181 
crores and Rajasthan Rs 258 crores. 

Famine Relief Grant: All the Finance Commis- 
sions considered the necessity of taking into account 
the likely expenditure on relief measures incurred by 
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‘the State Governments on account.of natural cala- 
mities like droughts, floods’ and famine. The Fifth 
Finance - Commission assessed the amounts likely: to 

: be required on this account on the basis of the aver- 
age expenditure for the ning years 1957-58 to 
1965-66, increased by 25 per cent in each case. 

However,-the provision: allowed by the Fourth Fin- 
ance Commission was retained wherever it was higher 
than the figure worked ‘out by the Fifth Finance 
Commission. The Fifth Finance Commission allowed 
an average annual provision of Rs 14.47 crores on 
this basis to the different States with the observation 
that “while continuing the practice of making a 

‘separate annual provision for expenditure under 
famine relief we consider that the excess of such 


provision over the actual expenditure required in . 
excess of the provision over the actual expenditure . 


on famine relief in each year should be transferred 
to a separate Famine Relief Fund, which may be 
drawn upon in other: years for meeting expenditure 
required in excess of the provision allowed by us”. 
(Para 6.17 of the Report), 

As it turned out, the years covered by the recom- 
mendations of the Fifth Finance Commission wit- 
nessed some of the worst spells of drought and 
‘floods in. the history of the country, That called 
for a much larger allocation for famine relief by the 
State Governments. Thus, while in 1972-73 the 
disbursements on account of relief were budgeted to 
_ rise by Rs 272 crores (4:4 per cent) over the preceding 
year (1971-72), they went up'by as muchas Rs 874 
crores (14:2 per cent). Non-developmental expendi- 


ture of the State Governments went up by more ` 


than 20 per cent against 378 per cent estimated 
earlier. Four-fifths of ‘this increase in expenditure 
were accounted ‘for by famine relief. Expenditure 
on famine relief went up from the budgeted provi- 
sion of Rs 67 crores to Rs 317 crores. Nine States— 


Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, „Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, ` 


Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan and West 
' Bengal—accounted for Rs 292 crores:or over 90 per 
cent of the total famine relief expenditure. ' 


An idea of the incréase.in expenditure on famine 


relief in recent years was given by the fact that 
whereas during 1966-67 and 1967-68—two of the 
worst years of famines in the recent past—expendi- 
ture under this head’ was Rs .78 crores and Rs 87 
crores, respectively, in 1972-73, the expenditure 
reached. the staggering amount of Rs 317 crores. The 
provisions of Rs 279 crores during the current, 
. (1973-74) Budget year was also several times higher 
than in any of those two years. Expenditure on 
famine relief as percentage of the total revenue 
expenditure of the- Stdtes fell from 5.1 per cent in 
1969-70 to 3.1 per cent, in 1971-72, but was up 
hundred per cent in-1972-73 when it jumped to 
' 6.6 per cent., 


O 


In the Budget for 1973-74 expenditure on famine 


` relief is estimated at 5.4 per cent of the total expen- 


diture. The relative position in the Hindi-speaking 
, States is shown in Table 2. 

The sixth Finance Commission has rejected the 
‘proposal for setting up a national famine relief fund 


with Central and State contributions. It has,: instead, ` 


. recommended larger provisions for the’ development 
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of drought and flood-prone areas during the Fifth 
Five Year Plan. Under annual provisions suggested 
by the Commission for the different States, Rajasthan 
would get the largest amount of Rs 10 crores, while ` 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra would get-Rs 4 


, crores, each. . 


. Financial Situation in States: The discussion on 
the finances of States in this country has generally 
suffered from a complete misunderstanding of the 
compulsions under which the State Governments ; 
have had to function. Most of the writers have 
been critical of what they -have considered. the 
‘financial irresponsibility” of the States. Particular 
mention has been made of the overdrafts by the 
State Governments from the Reserve Bank of India. 
The first. important point forgotten by these 
critics is that it is not the State Governments alone , 
that have to draw overdrafts from the Reserve Bank 


_of India. In point.of fact, the Central Government’ ` 


has always wo a larger overdraft than all the 
State Governments put together for the last nine 
years running. Indeed, in three of these nine years 
(1966-67, 1969-70.& 1972-73), the State Governments 
combined together had shown surplus budgets and 
‘had thus done away with the need for any over- 
drafts. But the Central Budget showed a deficit 
‘during each of these nine years from 1965-66 to 
1973-74. The cumulative deficit of the Central 


“Government during these nine years ran to the’ 


staggering amount of Rs 2,685 crores. Compared to 
this, the cumulative deficit of all the State Govern- 
ments amounted to no more than Rs 104 crores! 
(See Reserve Bank of India Report on Currency and 
Finance 1972-73, p138) ` 
All the major political, economic and adminis- 
trative decisions are taken in this country by the 
Central Government which does not consult the 
State Governments while taking such decisions. The 
State Governments are thus often’ forced to deal | 
with extraordinary situations created by the Central 
Government. Deficit financing indulged in by the’ 
Central Government pushes up prices of all comm-’ 
odities and services. The decision to raise steel prices 
suddenly ‘by as much as about Rs 800 per tonne in 


some cases, for example, pushed up the cost of' ’. 


construction in the States without any fault on 
their part. Much the same impact has „been caused 
by the hike in the prices of petrol and petroleum 
products, which has brought about a large-scale 
dislocation in the working of several States. 
‘Examples could be cited ad infinitum. In short, . 


` Tabte 2 
Expenditure on famine relief as percentage . 
of total revenue expenditure 


1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 
(Accounts) (Accounts) (Accounts) (Revised (Budget 
- estimate) estimate) 


Name of 
State 

















Bihar 0.7 


1.5 53 5.6 1.4 
Madhya ; 
Pradesh 1.7 1.2 0.9%, 5.1 4.5 ` 
' Rajasthan 30.3 20.3 3.3 ‘13.3 > 223 
Total. 5.1 3.1 3.6 6.6. 54 
_ (all States) i 
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most of the time of the State Governments is taken 
‘to adjust their working to the far-reaching impact 
of the Central Government’s decisions. It is a' 
grave blunder to blame the State Governments for 
financial indiscipline which is not of their making 
‘but which is imposed on them by the actions of the 
Central- Government . without consulting the State 
Governments. ; o 
Income-tax Distribution: There is considerable 
force in the demand of the States for enhancing the 
share of the States in income-tax.. A great injustice 
was done when in 1959 income-tax paid by the 
„companies was excluded from the divisible pool and 
was merged, in corporation tax. This measure not 
only eroded the divisible pool of income-tax to be 
allocated to the States but deprived the States of a 
source of income which has a built-in buoyancy. - 
The fact is that receipts on account of corporation 
tax have been growing much faster than receipts on 
account of income-tax. Between 1958-59 and 1972- 
73 (Revised estimates), corporation tax receipts 
rose from Rs 54.3 crores to Rs 558 crores, or more 
‘than ten times. During the same period, receipts on 
account of income-tax rose from Rs 172.8 crores in 
1958-59 to Rs 668 crores in 1972-73 (Revised esti- 
mates), or a little over three times. While in 1958- 
59, corporation tax receipts at Rs 54.3 crores 
amounted to very much less than even one-third 
of income-tax receipts at Rs 172.8 crores, in 1972-73, 
corporation receipts at Rs 558 crores were short 
of equalling income-tax receipts at Rs 668 crores 
by only Rs 110.crores. ene 
It has to be borné in mind that. during . this inter- 
vening period of fifteen years, there have been five 
years when receipts on account of corporation tax 
exceeded receipts on account of income-tax, and in 
one year, 1961-62, they almost equalled (corporation 
„tax Rs 160.8 crores, income-tax Rs 161 crores). 


This happened in 1962-63: corporation tax Rs 220.1 ' 


‘crores, income-tax Rs 187.4 crores; 1963-64: cor- 
poration tax Rs 287.3 crores, ‘income-tax Rs 245.6 
crores; 1964-65: corporation tax Rs 313.6 crores, 
income-tax Rs 266.9 crores; 1965-66: corporation 


tax Rs 304.8 crores, income-tax Rs .271.8 crores; . 


and 1966-67: corporation tax Rs 330.8 crores, 
income-tax Rs 306.6 crores. 

No Finance Commission has so far been able to 
do justice to the States’ demand for’ a larger share 
of imcome-tax. The hold of centralism in this 
country was so severe that at one time the ‘divisible 
pool was only ‘50 per cent of the total income-tax 
collected. The proportion was raised to 75 per 
cent by the Fourth Finance Commission and was 
retained at that level by the Fifth Finance Commis- 
sion. According to a statement made by Mr K. 
Brahmananda Reddy, Chairman of the Sixth Finance 
Commission, at Hyderabad on April 29, 1973, most 
of the States had urged the Commission to recom- 
mend, the entire collection of income-tax to be 
divided among the States instead of only 75 per 
gent as recommended by the Fifth Finance Com- 
mission. 

According to newspaper reports, the sixth Finance 
Commission has recommended that 80 per cent of 
income-tax collection should be divided among the 
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States. In other words, the States’ share of income- 
tax has been raised by five percentage points. 
Receipts on income-tax totalled Rs 668 crores in 
1972-73 (Revised estimate). The basis of distribution 
of the proceeds of income-tax would be: (a), of the 
net proceeds of taxes on income in each financial 
year, a sum equal to 1.79 per cent will be the share 
of the Union Territories; @) the percentage to be 
assigned to the States after deducting the portion 
representing the proceeds attributable to the Union 
Territories will be 80'per cent. According to the 
scheme of devolution, -the proportion of income-tax 
proceeds to be distributed to Uttar Pradesh will 
be 15 per cent, Maharashtra 11 per cent, Bihar 9.6 
per cent and Andhra Pradesh 7.7 per cent. 

Excise Duties: There has been a contrary move- 
ment in. the determination of the States’ share of 
the Union excise duties. The First Finance Com- 
mission decided that forty per cent of the Union 
excise duties should be distributed to the States; . 
but the Second Finance Commission. reduced it to 
twenty-five per cent. The Third Finance Commission 
reduced the share further to only twenty per cent. 
The Fourth and the Fifth Finance Commissions 
maintained the same percentage. 

It has to be pointed out, however, that while the 
First Finance Commission had taken into account 
only three of the thirteen items then subject to excise 
duty for the purpose of distribution of excise duties 
to the States, the Fourth Finance Commission exten- 
ded the sharing scheme to all the items, subject to 
basic excise, and the Fifth Finance Commission went 
a, step further and brought into the divisible pool all 
special excise levies also (though this was limited to 
the last two years for which the Fifth Finance Com- 
mission’s recommendations were applicable, namely, | 
1972-73 and 1973-74). ; 

The extension of the list should normally have re- 
sulted into a gain for the States if the proportion 
marked for the divisible pool had remained constant. 
Since, however, the proportion was reduced from 
forty per cent recommended by the First Finance 
Commission, to twenty per cent by the Fifth Finance 
Commission, the gain for the States has been much 
less. The demand of the States has been that the 
entire net proceeds both from the basic excise and 
the special excise duties should be shared with the 
States and that the States’ share in the divisible pool 
should be raised from twenty per cent to at least 
335 per cent of the net collections. The Sixth 
Finance Commission has reportedly rejected this de- 
mand and maintained the divisible pool at twenty 
per cent of the net collection of Union excise duties, 

What it means in practice can be gauged from the 
fact that Union excise duties rose from a mere Rs 
67.5 crores in 1950-51 to Rs 2,428 crores in’ 1972-73 
(Revised estimate), and to Rs 2,741 crores in 
1973-74 (Budget estimate). Twenty per cent of Rs 
2,741 crores is only Rs 548.20 crores while 332 pet 
cent will make it Rs 913.66 crores! By rejecting the 
States’ demand for raising the percentage share of 
the divisible pool of Union excise duties, the Sixth 
Finance Commission had deprived the States of as 
much as Rs 365.46 crores! , i 

Additional Duties of Excise: These are duties 
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levied in 1937 on textiles, sugar and tobacco in lieu 
of States’ sales taxes thereon. This was done by the 
’ Government of India with a view to minimising the 
chances of leakage and evasion and the convenience 
to trade and industry resulting from levy at the point 
of production. i 

The Fifth Finance Commission recorded the dis- 
satisfaction of the States over the manner of admin- 
istration of additional excise duties. The complaint 
of the States was that while the Government of India 
had been increasing the basic excise duties and in- 
troducing special excise duties onthe same comm- 
odities, it had kept unchanged the rates of 
the additional excise duties. Between 1958-59 
and 1967-68, the revenue from the basic and 
special excise duties on these three commodities 
had increased by more than seventy per cent, 
while that from additional excise duties 
increased by only 45 per cent. The Fifth 
Finance Commission noted that “if the States had 
been free to exercise their power to levy sales tax on 
textiles, sugar and tobacco, many of them would 


have been able to realise more tax revenue from . 


them”. Here was thus another constraint imposed 
on the tax-raising capacity of the State 
Governments. 

It is true that the law does not, strictly speaking, 
prevent the State Governments from levying sales 
tax on the specified commodities, but if any State 
Government did impose such a sales or purchase tax, 
no sums would be paid to the State Government as 
its share out of the net proceeds of additional excise 
duties unless the Government of India directed 
otherwise by a special order. It is easy to see why 
no sensible State Government should invite such a 
forfeiture of its sure income through an action 
which has, besides, serious adverse implications for 
the economy of the State. The sales tax, if imposed 
by any State, would be in addition to the additional 
excise duty and would, therefore, push up prices. 

The Fifth Finance Commission observed: ‘‘Inas- 
much as the States are generally opposed to it 


(scheme of additional excise duties), we consider that ' 


‘it would not be desirable to continue the scheme 
unless the Government of India, after discussing the 


matter further with the State Governments, can - 


arrive at a general agreement for its continuance 
with-suitable modifications.” The Commission fur- 
ther suggested that ‘‘such discussions with the State 
Government may be held as soon as possible”. 
(Para 5—14 on page 42, Report of the Finance 
Commission, 1969) : 
When the additional excise duties were introduced 
-in 1957 in lieu of sales tax on sugar, textiles and 
tobacco, the States had been provided the guarantee 
that the share of each State in the additional , excise 
duties would not be less than the revenue realised 
from the levy of sales tax on these items for the 
financial year 1956-57 in that State. During the 
seventeen years that have elapsed since then, the 
receipts on account of additional excise duties have 
“grown tremendously. Thus, additional excise duty 
receipts grew from Rs 2.6 crores in 1957-58 to Rs 
144 crores in 1973-74 (Budget estimate), or more 
than fifty-five times! 
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The question is how, after paying the guaranteed 
amounts to the States, the balance (which is so 
much larger than the guaranteed amount) is to be dis- 
tributed to the different States. (Four successive 
Finance Commissions declined to accede to the re- 
quest of the State Governments to determine afresh 
the guaranteed amount to the different States). Un- 
fortunately, there has been no unanimity, among the 
States or the successive Finance Commissions on the ' 
adoption of any spocie formula for determining the 
contribution made by each State to the divisible 
surplus of additional excise duty receipts. The 
Second Finance Commission had determined the 
guaranteed amount. The Third Finance Commission 
adopted the twin basis of growth of sales tax col- 
lections and population. The Fourth Finance 
Commission sought to give a greater weightage to 
collection than population, while the Fifth Finance 
Commission placed a greater reliance on population 
to determine the share of each State. 

Broadly speaking, the economically more develop- 
ed States canvass sales tax collection as the basis of 
calculation, while the poorer States (generally hav- 
ing a larger population) insist on population as the 
basis.. The Fifth Finance Commission laid-down the 
following’ principle: after deducting 2.05 per cent of 
the net proceeds of additional excise duty for the 
Union Territories, 0.83 per cent for Jammu and 
Kashmir, and 0.09 percent for Nagaland, the bal- 
ance of 97.03 per cent of the net proceeds should be 
distributed to the different States. (See Table 3) 

Grants on Railway Account: Under Article 269 
of the Constitution, the State Governments were 
levying tax on railway passenger fares. In 1957, the 
Central Government took over the responsibility 
and levied a tax on railway fares as a percentage of 
fares which was subsequently allowed to be merged 
with the railway fares with the condition that the 
Railways would make to the Central Government 





Table 3 
State Guaranteed Percentage 

Amount distribution of 

(Rs lakhs) excess amount | 

a he ee Fe ap oe ee 
Andhra : Pradesh 235,24 8.13 
Assam 85.08 2.47 
Bihar 130.16 8:40 
Gujarat 323.45 6.33 
Haryana 3 65.49 1,70 
Kerala 95.08 4.84 
Madhya Pradesh 155.17 6.34 
Maharashtra 637.77 13.89 
Mysore 100.10 6.00 
Orissa 85.10 3.13 
Punjab 96.07 2.98 
Rajasthan 90.10 4,42 
Tamil Nadu 285.34 9.63 
Uttar Pradesh 575.81 12.99 
West Bengal 280.41 8.75 





(Paragraph 5.21 of the Report of the, Finance Commission, 
1969, Pp 45-46) 
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year a special payment for transfer to the 


` every 
. States and that this special payment should equal the 


average collection of passenger tax during the three 
years 1959-61. 

On this basis, the quantum of grant for transfer 
to State was fixed at Rs 12.50 crores. On the rep- 


‘ resentation’ of the State Governments, the quantum 


was raised to Rs 16.25 crores by the Fourth Finance 
Commission. This arrangement has been made in. 
spite of the opposition from the States which want- 
ed the reintroduction of the tax on passenger fares. 
Indeed, this arrangement has denied the States 
access to considerable revenue which they would, 
have had if they had been allowed to retain their 
own arrangement. ‘The Fifth Finance Commission 
calculated that the States were entitled to a payment 
of Rs 25 crores on this account rather than Rs 16.25 
crores paid to them (Para 7.25 of the Report of the 
Finance Commission, 1969; p 73). Although the 
Fifth Finance Commission ruled out the reimposi- 
tion of the, tax on passenger fares, it strongly sup- 
ported the demand of the States for a larger grant, 
and urged the Railway Convention Committee to 
accept the same. i 

> This was an evasion of its duty by the Fifth 
Finance Commission since the matter had been 
referred to it by President under Article 280(3)(¢) to 
make a specific recommendation. But far more 


irregular has been the conduct of the Railways ' 


which have collected the taxes, which should have 
gone to the States, but have failed to pay them the 
same in full. Indeed, the Railways are guilty of a 
violation of the Constitution. Article 269(i)(c) states 
that terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried 
by rail, sea, or air shall be levied and collected by 
the Government of India but shall be assigned to 
the States in accordance with principles of distribu- 
tion to be determined by Parliament. In practice, 
Parliament endorses the recofnmendations of the 
Finance Commission. 

The only equitable basis for determining the 
quantum of grant under'this category is to relate 
it to passenger traffic and passenger earnings from 
the non-suburban section of the railways which 
accounts for 80 per cent of the total passenger 
kilometres and fetches nearly ninety per cent of the 
total earnings from passenger traffic. At the average 
yield of 10.7 per cent from the tax (which was mer- 
ged with fares) the quantum of grant would amount 
to Rs 55.58 crores in 1976-77 according to a calcu- 


‘ lation made by the Maharashtra Government (Gov- 


ernment of Maharashtra, Finance Department, 
Memoranda submitted to the Sixth Finance Commis- 
sion, January 1973; p 11). It is not known what 
the Sixth Finance Commission has said ‘in the 
matter. ; 
~Grants-in-aid under Article 275: One of the-most 
important tasks of the Finance Commission is to 
recommend the payment of grants-in-aid to the 
at States from the Consolidated Fund of 
India. 

The Fifth Finance Commission did not recom- 
mend any gtant under Article 275 of the Constitu- 
tion to Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Punjab and Uttar, Pradesh on the 
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ground that they would be having surpluses in thelr 
budgets during the five-year period (1969-74) cover- 
ed by the Commission’s recommendations. Accord- 
ing to the Commission, these States would yield a . 
surplus of Rs 1,270.80 crores (Bihar Rs 199.46 
crores, Gujarat Rs 158.90 crores, Haryana Rs 79.88 
crores, Madhya Pradesh Rs 15.09 crores, Maharash- 
tra Rs 419.29 crores, Punjab Rs 117.22 crores, and 
Uttar Pradesh Rs 280.87 crores). 

‘The Commission recommended the grant of 
Rs 637.85 crores to the other ten States in the 
following order: Andhra Pradesh Rs 65.01 crores, 
Assam Rs 101.97 crores, Jammu and Kashmir Rs 
73.68 crores, Kerala Rs 49.65 crores, Mysore 
Rs 17.99 crores, Nagaland Rs 77.95 crores, Orissa 
Rs 104.67 crores, Rajasthan Rs 51.49 crores, Tamil 
Nadu Rs 22.82 crores and West Bengal Rs 72.62 
crores. | 

Article 275 does not lay down any specific criteria 
for determining eligibility of the States for grants-in- 
aid. The general principle followed by most of the 
previous Finance Commissions has been to cover by 
such grants the non-Plan revenue deficits of the 
States even after taking into account the devolution 
of taxes under other Articles of the Constitution (for 
example, income-tax, excise duty, etc.). Since the 
Fifth Finance Commission went by this principle of 
budgetary adequacy, it did not recommend grants to 
such poor States like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh whose per capita revenue was, below 
that of the all-India average in 1964-65. 

To avoid the pitfalls which had led to the neglect 
of the interest of the economically backward States, 


the Sixth Finance Commission was asked to recom- 


mend grants-in-aid taking into consideration (i) the 
existing practice in regard to determination and dis- 
tribution of Central assistance for financing State 
Plans; (ii) the revenue resources of those States for 
the coming five years ending in March 1979 on the 
basis of levels of taxation likely to be reached at the 


-end of 1973-74; (iii) the requirements on revenue 


account; (iv) adequate maintenance and upkeep of 
capital assets; (v) the requirements of States which 
are backward in standards of general administration 
for upgrading the administration with a view to 
bringing it to the levels obtaining in the more 
advanced States over a period of ten years; and 
(vi) the scope for better fiscal management and 
economy. \ sa 

These terms of reference are open to question on 
two counts. First is the point that there is hardly 
any single existing ‘practice in regard to the determi- 
nation and distribution of Central assistance for 
financing State Plans. The Government of India had 
earlier rejected the suggestion of the Third Finance 
Commission that part of the revenue component of 
the State Plans for the period 1962-66 should be 
covered by grants under Article 275. In support of 
this rejection it was stated that this fell within the 
domain of the Planning Commission.which would 
allocate appropriate Central assistance for State 
Plans under Article 282 of the Constitution. ` 

The other questionable reference of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Sixth Finance Commission 
pertains to the examination of administrative needs. 
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Table 4 - 4 


INCIDENCE OF LAND REVENUE PER HECTARE 
OF SOWN AREA “` 


e 





States Land Revenue Net area sown Land Revenue 
in 1967-68 in 1965-66 per hectare 
(Rs crores) (1000 hectares) (Rs) 

Bihar 3.24 8338 3.89 

. Haryana 1.43 3403 4.20 
Madhya Pradesh 7.26 16529 4,39 
Rajasthan 10.14 14131 7.18 
Uttar Pradesh 25.33 17343 14.61 
All-India 98.95 134721 7.34 





Unless definite standards of general administration 
are identified with reference to certain pre-determined 
norms, how could the Finance Commission possibly 
come to any conclusion whether the level of admi- 
nistration in a State was low or high? 

From what is happening in some States, one might 
pardonably conclude that the only norm for deter- 
mining the excellence of administration seems to 
have been the number of commissions, district 
magistrates and police superintendents functioning 
in a State. In Bihar, in one year, the number of 
districts was increased from 17 to 31, or by over 72 
per cent, and the number of divisions was raised 
from three to five. How justified is this decision to 
boost up administrative expenditure in Bihar? It is 
seen that in seven years, from 1961-62 to 1968-69, 
revenue expenditure on general administration went 
up from Rs 4.06 crores to Rs 5.78 crores, while ex- 
penditure on police more than doubled from Rs 6.06 
crores to Rs 12.26 crores. There can be no doubt 
that the multiplication of districts and divisions 
would boost up expenditure on general administra- 
tion and police still further. A similar trend in the 
rise of expenditure under these heads was noticeable 
in the other States as well. This growth in non- 
developmental expenditure cannot but affect adver- 
sely expenditure on developmental projects. The fact 
that in a situation where resources are tight, the 
Finance Commission has been asked to suggest 
increases in non-developmental expenditure of the 
States in an indication of the extent to which the 
bureaucratic ascendancy over the Government of the 
country has reached. . 

The Kulak Lobby: A peculiar aspect of the 
Governments in the Hindi-speaking States is the 
continued hold of the landed gentry over the 
administration. This is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the treatment by the Government in these 
States of land revenue. 

In most of the States land revenue is fixed in 
monetary terms. Whatever may have been the posi- 
tion earlier, with the steep rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural products, the burden of incidence of land 
revenue on agriculturists has become almost nil. 
Since it is a tax levied on ownership of land, thare is 
no question of its being inequitous. The inequity, if 
there were any, lies in the fact of this tax not being 

rogressive enough to tax the richer sections at a 
higher rate as is done in the case of income-tax where 
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persons with higher incomes have to pay taxes at a 
higher rate. ‘While considering ways and means of 


augmenting revenue it was thus open to most of the . 


State Governments to increase land revenue steeply 
without at all adding to the incidence of the tax 
which is really very low.as can be seen from 
Table 4. 

Since agricultural producers in all States now get 
moré money out of their produce per hectare, the 
incidence of land revenue is, in fact, declining very 
fast. The per capita land revenue (including agri- 
cultural income-tax) in 1967-68 was only 64 paise 
in a year in Bihar, Rs 1.57 in Haryana, Rs 1.94 
in Rajasthan and Rs 3.03 in Uttar Pradesh, the 
all-India average’ being Rs 2.36. Compare this tax 
demand with the per capita expenditure of the 
various State Governments on agriculture and 
animal husbandry. In 1967-68 it was Rs 3.00 in 
Bihar, Rs 3.31 in Haryana, Rs 2.58 in Madhya 


Pradesh, Rs 2.89 in Rajasthan and Rs 2.05 in ' 


Uttar Pradesh. 

There was a great scope for augmenting the income 
of the State Governments by imposing a surcharge 
on land revenue on owners of land above a predet- 
ermined ceiling. It was not done, and several 
State Governments went to the other extreme of 
abolishing land revenue. 

As it was, many State Governments had not been 
collecting Jand revenue even before deciding to 
abolish the same. The arrears of land revenue in 
the Hindi-speaking States were as follows: Bihar 
Rs 10.71 crores, Haryana Rs 0.34 crore, Madhya 
Pradesh Rs 3.77 crores, Rajasthan Rs 5.50 crores, 
and Uttar Pradesh Rs 9.04 crores, (for Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, the figures are for March 1969,- for 
others for March 1968). Indeed, over the years the 
percerttage of arrears of land revenue to the total 
demand was going up as can be seen from Table 5. 

The Fifth Finance Commission estimated the loss 
on this account during the five-year period, 1969-70 
tô 1973-74, as follows: Madhya Pradesh Rs 9 crores, 
and Uttar Pradesh Rs 26.25 crores, The case for 
increasing land revenue and imposing an agricultural 
income-tax is strengthened by the fact that, asa 
whole, taxes on land constitute only a negligible 
fraction of the agricultural incomes of the States. 
Taxes on land in 1967-68 were only 0.52 per cent 
of the agricultural income of Bihar, 0.63 per cent 
in Haryana, 1.16 per cent in Madhya Pradesh, 2.49 
per cent in Rajasthan, and 0.78 per cent in Uttar 
Pradesh. The all-India average was 1.34 per cent. 


\Table 5 


PERCENTAGE OF LAND REVENUE ARREARS 
TO TOTAL DEMAND 


States ` 1964-65 1965-66 ‘1966-67 1967-68 
Bihar 29.13 31.22 66.77 ` 85.44 
Haryana — — 30.09 17.80 
Madhya Pradesh 13.29 20.07, 40.25 37.78 
Rajasthan `o 3291 51.08 51.44 33.27 

9.43 11.38 32.10 21.24 


Uttar Pradesh 
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Peking’s 
Foreign 
Policy 
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ERNEST HENRY 


T is absolutely senseless to write this article pro- 
ceeding solely from a feeling of bitterness or 
irritation, since nothing serious can come of it. 
Bitterness rarely helps in making a political analysis, 
and irritation even less so. My writing is prompted 
by the sole desire to trace the chain of facts concern- 
ing China’s present foreign policy in a calm and 
businesslike manner, to determine their logical 
meaning, and to draw the inevitable conclusions 
which follow from these facts. No other approach 
to international politics can claim to be serious. 
Today, however, it, is particularly important to 
think about international politics. Soviet people 
who, within a single lifetime, have traversed a road 
of unprecedented sacrifices and achievements, have 
learnt by experience that international problems 
should be treated with the utmost care. There is not 
likely to be a lessening of vigilance even in the last 
third of this century. Everyone is aware of this. 





The author is a well-known historian and specialist in 
current affairs. His famous book, Hitler over Europe, Was 
one of the classics of the thirties, forecasting the subsequent 
happenings. : ; 
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_ for their country its lawful place in the world in 


Notwithstanding the detente, the forces standing In 
the way of progress are still there and the number of 
problems is not diminishing. Marxists have always 
known that they should constantly be prepared for 


-new, completely unforeseen developments, and herein ` 


lies their strength. 

Modern history presents people with ever new 
problems. At times it takes such unexpected twists 
and introduces complications that no historian could - 
predict, in the same way that prior to Einstein no 


' professor of physics could really predict and assess 


the current era of the atom aùd of space flights. 
Nevertheless, as it was always demanded by V.I. 
Lenin, we must look into the future boldly and fear- 
lessly, and we must do just as constantly today. 

. There can be no doubt that the question of China’s 
foreign policy may be considered as one of the most 
important questions of our time. In recent years no 
country in the world or its plans have been the object 
of so much soothsaying and predictions as the PRC. 
What do the people in Chun Nang-hai Palace want?* 
What are people in Peking counting on? The clam- 
our over the Peking diplomacy’s plans continues 
to this day. 

I believe that a historian has the right to state his 
personal views on these matters. 


it true that the moulders of China’s foreign 
policy have no other thought than how to secure 
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accordance with its importance and weight? ` 

This is sometimes contended by Peking’s friends 
abroad. Now were this the truth, no thinking 
person,: and particularly no Soviet person, would 
have any argument with the Maoists. The Chinese 
are a great people, not only as regards their numbers, 
but also as regards their millennial history, the 
wealth of their cultural heritage and the sacrifices 
they had to make in the liberation struggle. It is 
clear to everyone that China should hold an approp- 
triate place in the world. 

But what exactly is this place? 

Is it the place of a great power or the place of 
a hegemonistic super power? : 

What do we mean by this—the consolidation of 
universal peace with China’s active participation, 
or the latest form of old aggressive chauvinism, this 
time from the Chinese side? 

This we have to clarify, proceeding not from the 
contentions of propagandamen or diplomatic 
speeches, but from dry facts. 

There is sufficient material for this now and the 
researcher can speak about the main issues quite 
objectively, without the irritation and vehemence 
mentioned above and in any case without the 
vituperation that so often fills the pages of the 
Peking press and the broadcast of Peking Radio, 
whenever the USSR is mentioned. 

It is always difficult to say what the future has 
in store, for the future is whimsical, and very often 


- *Chun Nang-hai—an imperial palace in Peking which is 
now the residence of the Maoist leadership. 
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unexpected changes have to be made in the fore- 
casts, But everyone has the right to study what 
already exists. 

A thorough study of Maoist foreign policy over 
the past ten to fifteen years, beginning with the 
period preceding the ‘‘cultural revolution”, has led 
the author to the conclusion that the prime long- 
range aims of the most extremist leaders in Peking 
are the following: x 

Before the century is out, to create under a 
“socialist” shingle a great-Asian ‘“‘system” with a 
huge territory, with huge demographic resources 
and a powerful nuclear-missile potential, but where 
the living standards of the populatiòn are low and 
where there is no transition to a developed socialist 
society. 

To pursue a policy of collusion with the imperial- 
ist powers. 

At the same time to undermine the cohesion of 
the socialist community and the world communist 
movement. ` 

To resort to double dealing as a means of cam- 
ouflaging this policy: to play up to the national-lib- 
eration movements in the developing countries under 
the slogan of ‘‘surrounding the world town with the 
world village”, and simultaneously to have dealings 
with separate states under slogans of resistance to 
the “hegemony” of two “‘super powers’’—the USA 
and the USSR—that is, to stake on the diplomatic 
coalitions of aggressive China with various countries. 

Unscrupulously, covertly or overtly, to betray the 
national liberation movement whenever this seems 
advantageous to great Han diplomacy (as happened 
recently in the case of Bangladesh). 

Systematically, day by day, to try to aggravate the 
international situation, to aggravate the atmosphere 
in each “local” hotbed of tension, to create new 
hotbeds in different continents by opposing peaceful 
settlements, frustrating the possibilities of disarma- 
ment, and adding fat to the fires of conflicts. 

Wherever and whenever possible, to try to provoke 
conflicts between socialist countries and imperialist 
powers, above all, between the USSR and the United 
States, using any pretext and any opportunity and 
stopping at nothing. 

‘At some explosive moment for the international 
atmosphere, to try to push both systems into the 
flames of a thermonuclear war while standing apart 
and watching on. 

After this devastating war, which, as the Maoists 
have estimated, will claim hundreds of millions of 
lives outside China, to establish China’s hegemony 
over the world. 

Then to commence the Maoisation of the surviving 
part of mankind, using the methods already prac- 
tised in the PRC itself today. ; 

Judging by a whole number of facts, including 
Maoist published statements, such are some of the 
main items of the cherished, long-term plan of the 
foreign policy of Peking extremists. This is, of course, 
not the full extent of their programme. Tomorrow, 
perhaps,.we will have to speak about other plans 
and estimates by these very same forces. It may 
well be that some of the author’s conclusions will 
prove to be incorrect. This, however, would be for 
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the best. But many things now indicate that this is 
precisely how the people in Chun Nang-hai picture 
the long-term aims of the PRC’s foreign policy. 

The reader, I imagine, finds it hard to get over the 
shock and believe what he has just read. His im- 
pression is that he was presented with a garish and 
quite primitive science-fiction novel, rather than the 
political programme of a big state whose leaders call 
themselves Communists. Still, the importance of 
this programme should not be underestimated and 
brushed aside. ; l 
_ The super-power policy of the Maoists did not 
originate accidentally in the minds of certain people 
in Peking and cannot be treated simply as the prod- . 
uct of a runaway imagination. This is much more 
serious. This programme is rooted in the old policy 
of the Chinese emperors, in the ancient great-Han 
*‘Sinocentrism”. Now, however, in the twentieth 
century, an attempt is being made to revive ‘“‘Sino- 
centrism” by utilising the modern means obtained 
at the expense of a huge country with a population 
of 750 million. The forces which have severed ties 
with .Marxism are the motive force of ‘‘Sinocent- 
tism” today. But such abrupt turns always have 
a boomerang effect. Once they have occurred in the 
domestic policy, they cannot but lead to a detri- 
mental, fateful foreign policy. One inevitably stems 
from the other. 


WHETHER the aims set by this foreign policy are 
attainable, is another question. The items enum- 
erated do apparently have a measure of, “logical” 
consistency. But it is clear to every normal, sober- 
minded person that in the final count this “logic” 
is the total, incomparable madness. Psychiatrists 
are not the only ones who know that insanity, too, 
can, have a logic of its own. 

It is clear that this programme is unrealistic and 
unattainable, however stubbornly and with whatever 
Jesuitic cunningness it is to be pursued. It is evident 
that on being stoked to such a high temperature, 
political adventurism will end in self-immolation. 
It is obvious that people who harbour such plans 
cannot be considered far-sighted statesmen. How- ' 
ever, we shquid still remind the sober-minded reader 
of today, the contemporary of the 1970s, of certain 
things. i 

Not so long ago this reader or his parents, his 
country and the whole world had to live through 
an unprecedented tragedy as a result of similar or 
very similar monstrous plans, as a result of similarly 
insane political projects. For this tragedy the world 
paid the price of 50 million lives lost . and hundreds 
of millions of crippled lives. Many of the survivors 
have not been able to get over it to this day. 

We should not think that present-day history, 
more than a quarter of a century later, has already 
put an end to political epilepsy for ever, has freed 
itself for èver from the phenomena that will be 
treated some day by our descendants as ‘terrible 
phantasmagoria. The realities of a society which 
has harnessed the power of the atom, chemical syn- 
thesis and rockets, but has not yet gone beyond 
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wild imperialism, racism and ultra-nationalism 
leaves the phantasy of Herbert Wells far behind. 
The barbarian past continues to live and act along- 
side the present which is the greatest of all in its 
human power. Like other publicists, I often have 
to meation this contradiction for which we all have 
ito pay. But the world is still in its grips, and we 
‘are struggling to overcome such contradictions and 
to uproot the grave heritage of the past. 

But, of course, the Maoist foreign policy program- 
me, that I have just outlined, is not something 
intended for tomorrow. No, it has been conceived 
for a period spanning decades to come. I again 
emphasise that a historian and publicist has the 
right to set his sights on such distant horizons, even 
in an ordinary article. But the fact that somebody’s 
adventuristic plans are of a long-term nature in no 
way lessens the need for a constant, alert and 
attentive attitude to them even now. Every thinking 
person should trace in his mind’s eye Peking’s 
foreign policy to the very end, and not only into the 
immediate future. Life makes it imperative that all 
exponents ‘of progress and socialism havea clear 
understanding of the ultimate aims of the people in 
Chun Nang-hai palace, of the coveted essence of the 
Maoist plans. When reading news bulletins from 


Peking. one should recall the main content of the ' 


Maoist programme and not just the various moves 
that are being made in the diplomatic game. 

What is of paramount importance is that one 
should never think that the termination or inter- 
mission of the ‘‘cultural revolution” means a renun- 
ciation of this foreign policy. On the contrary, this 
very programme is now being pursued with even 
greater tenacity, greater flexibility and greater cau- 
tion than before. After all, the people in Peking 
have learned something in the past few years. No, 
it is not Marxism-Leninism and common sense that 
they have learned, but a rather typical, though 
threadbare, great-power Machiavellianism. 

It would seém that Maoist diplomats picture 
themselves as the most cunning pragmatists for 
whom principles are nothing while practical succes- 
ses are everything. It seems to them that nobody 
is more intelligent and adroit in moving pawns on 
the chessboard of the world than they are. Pragmat- 
ism is, however,.not a synonym for Poutiea 
realism. 

The coveted, long-range plans, it is true, are not 

mentioned publicly in the PRC capital, at least 
they are not spoken of aloud. Nevertheless, some- 
where behind the scenes, in the innermost chambers 
of the political, military, subversive and prop- 
aganda agencies, the programme that was elaborated 
in the late 1950s and “‘perfected”’ “and face-lifted 
in the 1960s, remains. in force. Although its 
authors may argue and even haggle over some of 
the details, may suggest changes or the ‘‘modernis~ 
ation” of some subsections, they are not touching 
its essence. The idea of creating a great Chinese 
super power continues to be uppermost in the minds 
of those in Chun Nang-hai palace. Life confirms 
this day after day, and month after month. Peking’s 
entire dealings with the capitalist powers, for ins- 
tance, serve the very same programme. Proceeding 
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from Chinese sources and generally known facts it 
is not difficult to trace the contours of the Maoist 
super power that is being planned in Peking. 

Now, is it true that Peking dreams of creating a 
super power? Can it really be that people who 
have taken part in the communist movement for 
decades ae have even been listed among the 
leaders of the people’s revolution in China have 
become ` successors to the policy of the feudal 
emperors? Many people throughout the world 
nervously ask themselves this today. This is indeed 
difficult to believe. 

We know only too well what is implied when 
we hear the word ‘“‘super power”, or “empire”, if: 
we are to use old terminology. Empires have been 
conceived, created, expanded and crushed since 
the time when a class society came into being. In 
every epoch there appeared on the stage avaricious 
classes and megalomaniacs with plans for seizing 
foreign countries, for subjugating other nations 
and proclaiming themselves the masters of omni- 
potent powers. Such was the case under Ham- 
murapi and Nebuchadrezzar, under Alexander the 
Great and Caesar, under the Palaeologi of Byzantium 
and the Mongol Chenghizides, under the Carolingians 
and Napoleon, and not so long ago under Hitler 
as well. The empire builders included slaye-owners, 
feudals and the proteges of financial capital. But 
never before has the creation of hegemonistic 
world empire been planned by a state which refers 
to itself as rovolutionary or socialist. In this the 
Maoists hold undeniable priority. 

Only recently they hardly concealed their plans 

although they did couch them in almost “poetical”? 
forms for the sake of the public. “The great 
socialist China stands towering to its gigantic 
stature in the East of the globe”, the Jenmin Jihpao 
wrote hinting that the giant’s shadow is beginning 
to spread to the West as well. On another occasion 
it was openly stated in Peking: “The entire globe 
presents a picture of the intensification of the wind 
from the East and a dying down of the wind 
from the West.” «We shalt proudly gaze upon the 
five continents,” one of the Peking leaders stated. 
“Present-day China is the morrow of the whole 
world,” it was confirmed by Jenmin Jihpao. 
_ The foundation of the entire edifice, however, is 
destined to be laid in the East. The slogan ‘‘Asia 
for Asians’’, of course, under China’s aegis, is being 
used in Peking to this day. 

Among thé initiated Maoists the idea of creating 
a new great Asian super power on the scale of the 
old empire of Chenghiz Khan and’ even bigger is 
regarded as absolutely timely and natural. Even 
before the ‘“‘cultural revolution”, the Chinese 
magazine Hsin Tsianshe wrote: “An expansion of 
territory should not be qualified as aggression, and 
weak, perishing nationalities’ should not be declared 
ihe victims of aggression and they do not merit 
compassion. The actions of a strong nation or state 
directed at enlarging its territory are in accordance 
with the laws of social development obtaining at 
the time.” 

Moreover, matters are riot limited to statements 
in the Chinese newspapers and magazines alone. 
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The “Map of China in the periodYof its peak 
power” that was published in the PRC some time 
ago for thz enlightenment of fellow countrymen, 
included as. China proper not only the whole of 
Asia, but also a large part of Europe—all the 
‘countries that had ever stood in the path of the 
armies of Chenghiz Khan and Batu. 

These are documentary data, and not just con- 
jectures and logical conclusions. Such pronounce- 
ments or their substantiation could fill a whole 
book, ‘and not’ just an article. Let us assume that 
this is not sufficient. So Jet us try with great 
precision to sketch the contours of the Asian 
super power as it is seen in the dreams of the 
contemporary Peking pupils of the ancient 
conquerors. i 


Facts show that there are four main directions in 
the long-term expansion planned by the Maoists: 
the South-east, South-west, East and North. 

The Peking politicians are not conducting or 
planning their offensive simultaneously in all these 
directions and they are not acting everywhere with 
the same persistence and aggressiveness. The 
strategy and tactics are changed depending on the 
circumstances: the stick and the carrot are alternat- 
ed. Empire builders have always acted in this 
way, irrespective of the outcome of their careers. 

In the past few years, for instance, Peking’s 
policy appears to have been spearheaded at the 
South-west, at the Hindustan Peninsula. But if 
we. are to speak of Peking’s long-term plans, it is 
the South-east that it considers’as the main direc- 
tion for expansion. Precisely this protrusion of 


Asia, including territories from the South China _ 


Sea to the Bay of Bengal, is viewed by the Maoist 
strategists as the key to the creation of their great- 
Han “‘system’’. Of course, their aim now is not 
cofiquest of South-east Asia by China, for even 
the fanatics in Peking have not yet gone that far 
in their hallucinations, but the creation there of 
a stable Maoist ‘‘sphere of influence”. 

It is not- only that hundreds of millions of 
industrious people live there, including millions of 
people of Chinese extraction, and that this area 
has rich deposits of crucial raw materials, in 
particular, oil, rubber, tin and rfickel, not to mention 
the rice fields. Politically and strategically, South- 
east Asia constitutes one of the most important 
positions in the world. It is from there that the 
further destinies of the world national liberation 
movement may be decided to a considerable extent, 
and it is there that an important change may 
originate in the alignment of military forces in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

In any case, the turning of this zone into a special 
“untouchable” sphere of Maoist China’s influence, 
its leaders believe, would instantly turn it intoa 
super power. Peking has been working for this 
for years now and completely disregards the will 
of the peoples of this zone and the more so contrary 
to their clearly expressed striving for independent 
statehood. Every argument and pretext is being 
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used ‘for the pursuance and substantiation of this 
policy. In some cases China is portrayed as the 
natural and lawful patron of the peoples of South- 
east Asia in their struggle against American 
imperialism. It is, thus, for instance, that Peking 
refers to Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. Although 
the PRC shares a common border with Vietnam 
and Laos, while Cambodia is situated nearby, for 
years Peking did everything to prevent a concerted 
rebuff by socialist countries to the American aggres- 
sors. Everyone knew this—both the friends and 
enemies of Vietnam. Having done nothing in reality 
to end the war in Indochina, China still continues 
to present itself in the role of a “defender” of the 
countries of this area. ; 

At the same time, the countries of South-east Asia 
are being “‘drawn”’ into the Chinese sphere of influ- 
ence on the basis of certain “‘traditions” of history 
or legends rooted in the Middle Ages or even deeper 
in the past. ,Emulating the great-Han nationalists 
of the past, the present Peking leaders list Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma and otHer indep- 
endent countries among the ancient vassals of the 
Chinese emperors and allege that China -is also 
called upon to patronise or instruct them. 

Peking completely ignores the rejection of tbis 
point of view by the peoples of these countries The 
Maoists are not concerned in the least about the 
rights of the Asian nations, their aspirations and 
other fundamental questions. Their sole concern is 
the establishment of their hegemony in Asia. A prom- 
inent statesman from a country of South-east Asia 
stated in 1967 that the PRC was questioning the 
right of his sovereign state to be the master within 
its own frontiers. ‘ 

In other cases, as is well known, Peking has tried 
to resort to even simpler means, to force. Plots and 
purely adventuristic uprisings have been engineered 
in countries in South-east Asia. Asarule, they all 
brought nothing but failures and calamities. - 

The military putsch organised in Indonesia in 
September 1965 resulted not only in the rout of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia, which had a mem- 
bership of 3.5 million, not only in the death of 
hundreds of thousands of most loyal Communists, 
but also in the seizure of power by Right-wing gen- 
erals. The whole world saw how the imperial plan 
of the Maoists turned against the vital interests of 
the communist movement. The scattered armed 
uprisings organised with Peking’s sanction in Burma, 
Malaysia, Thailand and the Philippines dragged on 
for: years without any success, but no signal was 
given from the PRC capital for them to be 
terminated. 

Of course, Peking is not making any territorial 
claims to all these countries. In the Chun Nang-hai 
palace, it is thought to be quite sufficient to view 
them as a ‘“‘natural” sphere of Chinese influence. 

The following figures show, if only demograph- 
ically, what such a South-east Asian ‘‘sphere of 
influence” means for the Maoists. 

Adding together the area and population of the 
states in this zone, we will obtain a territory of 
3,500,000 square kilometres: with a population of 
240 million. This is more than a third of present- 
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day China and a third of its present population. In 
desiring to somehow place such “‘teal estate” under 
the patronage of the great-Han power, its’ planners 
are evidently driven by the same passionate urge as 
the slave-owners, feudals and magnates of capital 
of the past were, when they created their empires. 


T= approach of Chun Nang-hai palace to South 
Asia, the area between the Himalayas and the 
Indian ocean, is somewhat different, though ‘still 
typically hegemonistic. The main stress is laid on 
undermining the positions of neutralist Asian states 
with the sole aim of getting them off the great-power 
road of the Maoists. Here the Peking strategists are 
employing another “‘classical”’ method of great-power 
policy: instigating one country against another. 

Huge India with a population of more than 500 
million, the main neutralist state in Asia, has long 
been the main target in this direction. In the past, 
the aim was not simply to involve India in a big 
and lengthy war with its northern neighbour, to 
weaken and exhaust her, but also at a suitable 
moment to likewise open the road into .Hindustan 
for China itself. Hence Peking’s repeated proposals 
to Pakistan—to switch to relations of “eternal 
friendship” with the PRC, and at the same time 
the astonishing decision of the Maoists not to 
include Pakistan in the “zone of revolutionary 
storms”. Hence the proposal of “any aid” and “‘at 
any time” made by Peking to Pakistan in the 
summer and autumn: of 1965 during the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict over Kashmir (at the same time, 
incidentally, when Peking was furthering the devel- 
opment of events which resultéd.in the known 
aftermath in Indonesia), and the Chinese ultimatum 
to India aimed at expanding China’s armed clash 
with India in the Himalayas,’ in the very same area of 

> Kashmir. ; 

The purpose of all this was to force India to its 
knees. .We know that a big war in the Himalayas 
was avoided then largely due to the Soviet Union’s 
mediation atthe meeting in Tashkent. But we also 
know that the people in Peking have not reconciled 
themselves to this. For this reason, during the 
Indo-Pakistani conflict in December- 1971, the PRC 
rulers did everything they could to fan the flames 
of this conflict. 

Military strategic bases for strikes at India have 
been ‘built or designed at least in half a dozen areas. 
The PRC helped to build a highway linking the 
Pakistan-held part of Kashmir with the ‘ Chinese 
Sinkiang, near the Indian border, and enabling 
the Chinese, in the event of a conflict, to move 
troops from Kashgar to the Indian town of Gilgit, 
situated near the border, in a matter of hours and 
from there, just a few hours later, further on to the 
town of Leh which is 650 kilometres from Delhi. The 
Karakoram railway, linking the PRC with Pakistan 
in the same area, was opened in February 1971. 
A road along which Chinese troops can reach India 
from Tibet was built somewhat earlier. According 
to some information, attempts have even been made 
to set up a Chinese naval base aimed at India from 
the south. 
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It is indicative that in many ways the Maolst 
General Staff is obviously copying the anti-Indian 
dispositions of the Japanese militarists in the years 
of the Second World War. This, evidently, explains 
the attention given by the Maoist to the manufacture 
of medium-range missiles capable of reaching India. 
And for the same reason, though in a different 
context, Peking incited the local uprisings that used 
to flare up in the north of India, near its border with. 
China and Pakistan. Similar adventuristic operations 
under various “Leftist” shingles have been conducted 
by pro-Maoist groupings in Burma, a neighbour of 
India, in which about a million Chinese live. 


Now, let us turn to the west of the Himalayas. 
The Maoist headquarters is not ignoring the Arab ` 
East: it would seem that this area, situated thous- 
ands of kilometres away from China, never had any 
vassal, racial or religious relations with it, but, 
nevertheless, the Arab East, too, is viewed by the 
Peking specialists as an inalienable sphere of 
influence of the “system” conceived by them. They 
contend that there are-two reasons. : 

First, the Arab countries should provide this 
“system” with unlimited quantities of oil, some- 
thing that if now lacks. Secondly, the Middle East 
for these, politicians is the extreme western flank of 
their planned super power: along the Persian Gulf, 
the Mediterranean, the Black amd Caspian seas. . 
All this is apparently connected with the “‘global” ' 
strategy against the Soviet Union that has been 
worked out in thesé circles. In any case, this explains 
the unceasing attempts of the Maoists to frustrate at 
all costs a peaceful settlement in West Asia and to 
recruit followers in that area. 

Also known are the Chinese ambitions to take the 
place of the British on the western coast of the Per- 
sian Gulf. The arch-strategists in Peking, a 
course, understand that it will be much more diff- 
cult to attain their goals in that area than in other 
parts of Asia. But they are not giving up their long- 
range plans of a political offensive against Arab 
countries. ae, 

In its time British imperialism alone pursued such 
an aggressise great-power policy in western, central 
and southern Asia. It looks as if people in Peking 
are making a thorough study of the experience of 
the British conquerors and the Japanese militarists 
in Asia. But it is also clear that they intend to opet- 
ate in their own manner. 

We have mentioned plans for the PRC’s expan- 
sion to the South-east, South and West Asia. There 
isno need to speak at length now about the other 


- two planned directions of Chinese expansion—to the 


North and North-west. Judging from everything, 
for instance, from Peking’s;stubbornly maintained 
myth about the “threat from the North”, such dis- 
positions are still being held at the ready. 


WE began with the question: who wants to be- 
come a super power? We believe that there 
can be no doubt. The facts about the answer to this 
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question which exist are quite convincing and’ do not 
allow any other interpretation. 

These conclusions are again and again confirmed 
by events. No “‘ideological” labels and ultra-Leftist 
or pseudo-peace-loving shingles—and they are being 
posted and alternated all the time—can conceal 
what is becoming ever more obvious even to the 
naked eye. People are now already sufficiently ex- 
perienced to look realistically at things and will less 
often be confused by smokescreens. 

If we are to put together all the countries, terri- 
tories and ‘“‘spheres of influence” that Peking plans 
to include in this system in Asia alone, we will get— 
together with the PRC but without Japan, West Asia 
and some Soviet territories—a conglomerate of 19 
million : square kilometres with a population of two 
thousand million (counting the present population). 
This is double the present territory of the PRC 
and almost treble the present PRC population. 
Most of the population of the world would be 
incorporated in this system. 

The meaning of these figures should be given care- 
ful thought. There never has been .a power of this 
type in the world before. By subordinating dozens 
of Asian states to their influence and threatening 
other countries .on different continents with a ther- 
monuclear holocaust, and having obsessed politic- 
ians at the helm of the state, it could really attempt 
to become a world hegemon, as others had attempt- 
ed in their time. j 

This is indeed fantastic. The Maoists do not have 
and will never have the ‘strength and possibilities to 
secure this aim. But the author, who repeatedly, had 
opportunities to deal with such themes and plans, 


wishes to reiterate that there is nothing surprising in | 


this. From those, who want unlimited power over 
men anything can be expected in the twentieth 
century. 

But we have not yet answered another question,’ 
perhaps, the most important one. How do people in 
Pekiag envisage the creation of their planned heg- 
emonistic super power? How, contrary to the will of 
the peoples and contrary to the present alignment 
of forces, is it intended to subordinate to the: Mao- 
ists, for example, the part of Asia stretching from 
the Pacific to the Persian Gulf? 

After all, things are decided not by verbal proc- 

lamations, not by growls against “paper tigers”, ane 
not even by the behind-the-scenes plots. China 
possesses a big demographical potential, but its econ- 
omic potential is still relatively very weak, the 
more so when compared with the fantastic aims set 
by its foreign policy. Its military potential is grow- 
ing at the expense of the vital needs of the people, 
but, even so, the comparative prospects do not 
favour an aggressive policy. In such circumstances 
would the exponents of this policy in the PRC have 
any chance of success? 
. | The extremists among them apparently think that 
they have. In the final analysis, it is on this that 
their “supreme”, “global? policy is based. This 
policy is worth giving a thought to. 

It is one thing to invent political phantasmagoria 

‘and another thing to implement them. It is clear to 
- everyone that it would be possible to create such a 
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despotic, aggressive power only if all the other 
states and nations were either. paralysed or bending 
on their knees before hegemonistic China ere is 
no other possibility. The times of Chenghiz Khan 
ended seven centuries ago. What could pave the way 
for the great-power politicians in Peking? Only one 


pues big, destructive thermonuclear war in which 


hina itself would not take part on any big scale. 
© 
T" has long been an open secret that the top 

Maoist leadership is not only dreaming, but at 
times even speaks openly about the need or “‘inev- 
itability” of precisely such a war. What is more, over 
the past fifteen years Peking has systematically tried 
to ,involve the Soviet Union and other socialist co- 
untries ina thermonuclear war with the Western 
powers. ; i 

Let us leaf through the pages of recent history. 
Let us recall what we have been witnesses to. Such 
things one-should never forget. > 

1957—The USSR launches the world’s first space 
satellite. Days later the Maoists suggest that social- 
ist construction be interruped for the sake of a test 
of strength. At the International Conference of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow, Mao 
Tse-tung tries to prove that this will be to socialism’s 
advantage even “if half of mankind , perishes” 
because “‘in half a century or a century the popul- 
ation will grow again, even by more than a half”. 

1958 —The Chinese Government orders its army to 
launch a venture in the Taiwan Strait and to start 
massive shelling of the offshore islands-of Matsutao 
and Tsinmentao, occupiéd by Chiang Kai-shek 
troops. Peking issued this order without consulting 
the Soviet Government. The American command 
immediately reinforces its troops in that area and 
puts them in combat readiness. It turned out later 
that on deciding on this operation the Maoist leaders 
had -accepted the possibility of the origination of a 
“local war” involving the use of atomic weapons 
and into which the USSR would find itself drawn at 
some stage. , 

1959—The Maoists escalate their conflict with . 
India to a direct armed: clash in the Himalayas. The 
intention was to make the then Indian ‘Government 
seek US military aid so that China would be suppor- 
ted by the Soviet Union. 

1960—-A new Conference' of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in Moscow. In his speech, the ~ 
Chinese representative demands that the policy of ' 
peaceful coexistence be discarded and replaced by a 
policy of balancing ‘‘on the brink of war” and that 
“resolute” battle be given to imperialism. 

1962—The Caribbean crisis caused by aggressive 
US plans against Cuba. The crisis might have dev- 
eloped into an armed world conflict the next day. At 
that moment Peking resumes'‘and expands its mili- 
tary operations against India. The threat of a serious - 
war springs. up in that area as well. Peking hoped 
again that the USSR would give up the policy of 
peaceful coexistence and would somehow be drawn 
into a clash with the United States. When the 
Soviet Union achieved a peaceful settlement of the 
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.crisis, the Maoists launched a rabid campaign 
against it. 
Now we skip three years. 
1965—Vietnam’s war against the American 

intervéntionists expands. The Soviet Union is doing 
everything to provide the Vietnamese with material 
help. The Chinese leaders are doing everything to 
prevent the delivery of military freight from socialist 
countries to Vietnam across the Chinese border. The 
purpose of this was to compel the USSR to send 
these cargoes by sea in the hope that Soviet ships 
would clash with the American Seventh Fleet cruis- 
ing in the Indian ocean.. Also, in 1965, new attempts 
were made to start a big war in South Asia and 
somehow draw the Soviet Union into it. 

` We have cited some actual facts. Each of them is 
recorded in the annals of history and none can be 
disproved. Such is the plan of the Maoist grouping 
and the road that it intends to take in order to 
achieve its aim of-creating a great-Han super power. 
They are not in the least concerned about the fate of 
“half of mankind”! 


But something more can be added for those who 

say that this is not sufficient, and I know from 
my own experience that there are always enough 
people who refuse to believe in realities. 

Does the head of the Maoists himself conceal the 
plans to push the world into a thermonuclear war 
while retaining at the same time in China some 
demographical and military-technical nucleus for the 
attainment of hegemonistic aims? Not always. 

In 1965, he had a talk with the American journal- 
ist Edgar Snow whom:he had often used as his 
mouthpiece. Here is what Edgar Snow wrote with 
Mao Tse-tung’s approval. after this conversation: 
Other nations may be completely destroyed asa 
result of atomic war, but several hundred million 
will remain in China and be able to start from 
scratch. i F \ 

Evidently a correction should be made. The 
American newsman E. Snow might well have believ- 
ed at the time that China had intended to take a 
direct part in a world thermonuclear war. But who 
can vouch for what was planned by Mao Tse-tung? 
As long ago as 1963, the essence of the Maoist 
foreign policy plans was outlined with much greater 
precision by the Italian magazine Epoca. Its 
commentator, A. Guerriero, wrote that in the event 
of anatomic conflict, the belligerents would strive 
for mutual annihilation, while “the Chinese would 
remain on the sidelines. In the end China ... would 
become the master of what would remain of the 
world”. ; f 

The- Italian journalist understood the Maoist 
plans better than his American’ colleague. It was 
thus and not in some other way that the future was 
planned in Peking. The future, however, has a 
different answer for Peking. It is not that the PRC 
could not have remained outside the zone of fire 
and radiation in the course of a world thermo- 
nuclear war. Only blind or insane people-could think 
so. The fact is that the socialist community will 
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never allow anybody—the hawks of imperialism or 
traitors to the cause of socialism—to lure it into 
a trap. 1 

It seems that some people in Peking have some- 
how come to realise this over the last few years. 
Is not this the reason why they are now so 
thoroughly looking for new ways of attaining the 
old aim? Is it not for this reason that the PRC 
has persistently proposed that very different coun- 
tries in the capitalist world should join some blocs 
or alliances against the USSR? Since it proved 
impossible to drag the Soviet Union into thermo- 
nuclear war, then, perhaps, it could be possible 
somehow and at some moment to push the capitalist 
powers into this! As Peking sees it, it does not matter 
who starts as long as there is a result. 

Not so long ago, the Maoists had offered Japan 
almost openly to create a ‘Peking-Tokyo axis”, 
promising it in return, though nobody knows how, 
the Soviet Pacific islands. Later, Peking started a 
very vigorous and curious game with fhe Right- 
wing circles in West Germany. In Peking, the West 
German revanchists were made a serious offer of 
an alliance against the German Democratic 
Republic. Now an attempt is being made to play up 
to Washington. At the same time every effort has 
been made by China to prevent a peaceful settlement 
in West Asia and in Hindustan, to worsen the 


` international climate wherever there was a whiff of 


S 


- 


smoke. The aim is always the same: to prepare a 
fire which will engulf the greater part of the globe. 
What is this—blindness or insanity? ` 

“There can be no greater misfortune than not 
to know the limits of one’s passion,” said the ancient 
Chinese philosopher Lao Tsi. We hold that those 
leaders in China who have retained an ability for . 
normal political thinking should give thought to 
these words. : í 

It has to, be realised that a betrayal of socialism 
is nota betrayal that simply stops at.that. As a 
tule; it leads to incurable political corruption and 
ultimately to political suicide. Even in the dizzying 
fumes of the personality cult‘one should not change 
ideas like gloves and move from Marxism straight 
to great-power hegemonism. 

For a long time the peasants in China were told: 
“Several years of hard work—10,000 years of 
happiness.” We do not think in terms of milleniums. 
But we see that just after ten years of the present 
Maoist foreign policy, China has encountered a 
serious political crisis. What will another decade 
bring it? Where is China going? One should not 
play with the destiny of a great nation that has 
already experienced so many troubles. 


H= we have touched only on the PRC’s foreign 
policy. It is absolutely clear—let us say this 
again—that the adventuristic plans of its present 
leaders are unrealistic. Considering the present 
balance of forces in the world they are even less 
attainable than Hitler’s raving ideas.* What the 
world needs is not new empires, but a new society. 
No onẹ`-has the right to rule out the possibility 
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that the further course of events in China will change 
its policy for- the better. But, still, it is necessary 
to take into account the present realities in the 
world and the insane plans of adventuristic 
politicians both in the West and in the East. 
Modern history, which could never be deéscribed as’ 
having too mild a temper, continues to teach us 

8, : 
Soviet people have always béen friendly towards 
the Chinese people. This has been so and will 
continue to be so. ‘“‘We want to-see China as a 
flourishing socialist power,” L.I. Brezhnev said. 
wt when: this will happen depends on China 
itself.” 

China is a great country and the Chinese are a 
great nation. The Peace Programme set forth by 
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“the Soviet Union is a basis for peaceful coexistence 


and cooperation between all states. It is absolutely 
clear that the PRC should takea fitting place in 
the world and play a fitting role in international 
relations. No reasonable person will fail to subscribe 
to this. But for China to occupy such a place it 
must pursue a correct policy and .not' dash from 
one adyenture to another and betray the ideas in the 
name of which the PRC was created. Today one 
can engage in adventurism for months or years, but 
by no means for decddes. In the final analysis, the 
present Maoist foreign policy is directed against 
China itself. It is to be hoped that sober-minded 
people in the PRC will realise this. - 
(Reproduced from the Soviet journal Problemy 
` Dalnego Vostoka; No 3, 1973) 








FINANCE COMMISSION AND INJUSTICE TO STATES 


(Continued from page 17) 


Transfer to States (1952-53 to 1973-74): The First 
Finance Commission had recommended a total sum 
of Rs 322.16 crores to be transferred to the States 


from the Centre (Rs 283.36 crores as share of. 


taxes and Rs 38.80 crores as grants) between 1952-53 
and 1956-57.” 

Under the recommendations of the Second Finance 
Commission a sum of Rs 1,048.97 crores was trans- 
ferred from the Centre to the States during the five 
years 1957-58 to 1961-62 (of which Rs ‘851.77 crores 
represented share of taxes and Rs 197.20 crores 
grants). During 1962-63 to 1965-66, Rs 1,310.76 
crores were . transferred to the States from the 
Centre (Rs 1,066.76 crores as share of taxes and 
Rs 244 crores as grants). The transfer from the 
Centre to.the States under the recommendations of 
the Fourth Finance Commission during 1966-67 to 


1968-69 totalled Rs 1,745.02 crores (Rs 1,323.19 . 


crores as share of taxes and Rs 421.83 crores as 
grants). During the five years 1969-70 to 1973-74, 
covered by the recommendations of the Fifth Finance 
Commission, the States received as share in Central 
taxes a total sum of Rs 4,532.5 crores—Rs 625.4 
crores in 1969-70, Rs 755.7 crores in 1970-71, 
Rs 942.2 crores in 1971-72, Rs 1,062.9 crores in 
1972-73 (Revised estimate) and Rs 1,146.3 crores 
in 1973-74 (Budget estimate). The Commission had 
recommended grants. totalling Rs 637.85 crores. 
Thus, the total transfer from the Centre to the 
States during the period covered by the recommenda- 
tions of the Fifth Finance Commission came to 
Rs 5,170.35 crores. 
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The amount estimated by the Fifth Finance 
Commission was actually Rs 4,266.30 crores. But 
as the actual revenue was larger than the estimates, ., 
the actual receipts by the State Governments would 
be higher at about Rs 5,170.35 crores. According to 
the calculations of the Fifth Finance Commission, 
the share of the Hindi-speaking States to this 
transfer of funds from the Centre to the States was: 
Bibar Rs 407.38 crores; Haryana Rs 59.61 crores; 
Madhya Pradesh Rs 274.52 crores; Rajasthan 
Rs 221.65 crores; and Uttar Pradesh Rs 620.12 
crores. Actually, they got some more in view of 
the buoyancy of the revenues. 

During the last twenty-one years, a total sum 
of Rs 9,597.26 crores was transferred from the 
Centre to the States, of which Rs 8,057.58 represen- 
ted the States’ share in the Central taxes and Rs 
1,539.68 crores as grauts under Article 275 of the 
Constitution. As our analysis above has shown, the 
States were entitled to a much highér amount. The 
Sixth Finance-Commission bas reportedly recom- 
mended a devolution of about Rs 8,500—Rs 9,000 
crores to the States from the Centre. 

In absolute terms, the quantum recommenced by 
the the sixth Finance Commission is no doubt larger 
than that recommended by any previous Commission. 
But in so far as the Sixth Finance Commission also - 
went by the criteriaof the Fifth Finance Commis- 
sion in most matters, the increase is merely a reflec- 
tion in‘ the growth of revenue in general and not 
3 much of. any greater justice having done to the 

tates. ; 
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The 
Present 
Situation 
ain 

Iran 


ALI JANDAGHI i 


PRCPAGANDISTS in the West—in Madison Avenue, 
Fleet Street, government publications, and even 


in university circles—have been selling Iran to the - 


Test of the world as a model of capitalist 
development. ' 

They have constantly praised the Shah for creating. 
an “island of stability” in a sea of Middle Eastern 
instability. They have invariably repeated his false 
double boast of avoiding a bloodbath while carrying 
through a White Revolution. They have given him 
three cheers for decreeing a new “‘revolution”, which, 
unlike some others, does not threaten to nationalise 
basic industries. On the contrary, it denationalises 
the few existing: public enterprises. They have 
watched in admiring amazement as he has quietly 
volunteered to serve as deputy-sheriff for US inter- 
ests in the Persian Gulf, while at the same time 


This contribution is reproduced from the well-known 
progressive US journal, Monthly Review, of November 1973. 
Ali Jandaghi isa pen name for an Iranian social scientist 
now residing in North America, : 
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insistently informing his own subjects that he is 
preparing a world-wide crusade againt modern imp- 
erialism. And they have acclaimed his entourage of 
Western-educated and Western-oriented administra- 
tors and advisers for being so ‘pragmatic’, 
“‘rational’’, and ‘‘sensible”’ in contrast to the “‘ideo- 
logicdl’’, “irrational”, and “xenophobic megalo- 
maniacs” ruling in other parts of the Third World. 

Some American theorists of “modernisation” 
have even argued—using Iran as an illustration— 
that underdeveloped countries could rapidly develop 
without such unpleasant diversions as political 
upheavals, if only they were led by cool-headed 
technocrats who, having been trained in the West, 
would gradually but surely rebuild their own societ- 
ies in the image of the West. For this school of 
development, educational Westernisation leads inev- 
itably to administrative modernisation. And admin- 
istrative modernisation, in turn, eventually results 
in social transformation. 

Thanks to Marvin Zonis of the University of 
Chicago, we now have a detailed quantitative study 
which thoroughly debunks the simplistic Western 
approach to social development (The Political Elite 
of Iran; Princeton University Press, 1971). Working 
in Iran during the 1960s, Zonis identified, with the 
help of local experts, the 307 most “important” men 
in the country. Of these, 867 answered his extensive 
socio-psychological survey of 205 questions. Of the 
others, some were in exile, others in prison; some 
declined, saying they were not “important”; others 
claimed to be ill; one was assassinated on the day of 
the interview; and many were inaccessible because 
the Shah had defined the officer corps as being out- 
side the realm of politics. 

Using the data from the 167 who cooperated, 
Zonis finds that although the vast majority were 
salaried officials trained in the West, a large percen- . 
tage were sons of the old aristocratic families. Ina 
country with an illiteracy rate of 85 per cent, almost 
all the respondents had university degrees—43 per 
cent of them from either America or Europe. In a 
state where half the population does not speak 
Persian, the official language, few of the sample 
knew any of the many minority languages. On the 
other hand, most claimed to be fluent in either 
English, French, or German. In an economy of 
scarcity where the vast majority cannot afford to 
travel outside their own locality, 99 per cent of those 
questioned had toured abroad: 50'per cent had lived 
more than ten years in the West, and 47 per cent 
had travelled twenty-one or more times outside Iran. 
And at a time when the nation was in the midst of a 
propaganda war against reactionary feudals, as 
many as 77 per cent of the respondents admitted that 
their parents belonged to the landed class. The soci- 
ological data prove beyond any doubt that the upper 
circles have almost nothing in common with the rest 
of the country—either in terms of family origins, 
way of life, culture, language, or educational 
upbringing. 

The psychological part of the book also shows 
beyond any doubt that although the privileged in 
Iran are products of modern universities, especially 
of the Western universities, few of them possess ` 
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personality traits usually associated with ‘“‘modern- 


ity ”-—the feelings of security, optimism, and concern 
with social development. Instead of being secure, 
they are “intensely insecure”, ‘deeply mistrustful”, 
“neurotically isolated”, incapable of working toge- 
ther, and thoroughly alienated from their environ- 
ment. In fact, comparable statistics for Europe 
indicate that they are more alienated from their 
societies than the working classes in France and Italy 
are disaffected with their. political systems. Instead 
of being optimistic, they are deeply pessimistic about 
almost everything and everybody: about their fellow- 
men, colleagues, friends, families, - children, and 


even themselves. And instead of being committed to ` 


social reform, they are basically conservative, cyn- 
ical of possibilities of progress, and disdainful of the 


‘general public. Moreover, their negative qualities 


often increase not as one goes down the educational 
ladder, but as one goes up to the foreign PhD level. 
The most Westernised invariably turn out to be.the 
least ‘‘modernised’’: r 
However, although Zonis has succeeded in pres- 
enting extremely useful data casting doubt on the 


conventional theories of development, he has failed. 


to provide the reader with a tue picture of the pre- 
sent political reality in Iran. This failure results 
from two methodological shortcomings—shortcom- 
ings found in most Western academic works on the 
non-Western world. ‘First, the author, influenced by 
the recent concern with psychology, seeks to find the 
secrets of behaviour not in the more obvious'political 
history of the country but in the “deeper” psycho- 
logical structures derived from the childhood-upbrin- 
ging habits of the natives”. And second, instead of 
using a class analysis in order to obtain a broad 
picture of the society, he limits himself to a narrow 
elite analysis and lumps together all others as unim- 
portant “non-elites”. These two shortcomings result 
in a distorted image of the present situation in Iran. 

The upper circles in Iran feel highly insecure and, 
consequently, distrustful, pessimistic, cynical, and 
alienated. But is this insecurity some form of para- 
noia derived from their nursery days? Or is ita 
result of a realistic evaluation of their own weakness 
in the present power structure? Socio-psychologists 
such as Professor Zonis, who begin searching for 
the answer in child-raising, end up picturing Iran 
as a bizarre Alice-in-Wonderland happening, where 
the “powerful” feel powerless, the ‘“‘strong’’ are 
convinced they are weak, bureaucratic heads talk 
like born “‘anarchists”, privileged individuals are as 
frustrated as the underprivileged, and ‘national 
leaders” rarely muster enough courage to make 
political decisions. 

To add to the: effect of bizarreness, the data in 
the book are amply illustrated with popular prov- 
erbs, (“if a man is given an egg, he wants the 


. hen,” “the ass driver understands the ass’s tongue”), 


with observations from Herodotus, with lines from 
classical Persian poetry (“since there are many devils 
in the guise of men, one should not give one’s hand 
to every hand”), and even with literal translations 


of Muslim names: a former Communist who became 
‘a reforming minister of justice in 1962 has his first 


name translated as the “Light of the Faith’. The 
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equivalent would be an analysis of US Congregsmen 
with illustrations from Bede, Shakespeare, and 
Appalachian proverbs—with an occasional literal 
translation of. Christian names thrown in for spice. 
Zonis has done what many Western specialists on 
Eastern societies frequently do: mystify them into 
countries of ‘‘strange customs and strange peoples”, 
where political behaviour has to be explained by 
psychological idiosyncrasies of national character, 
not by the yardsticks of common sense, rationality, 
and historical development. 

A survey of political history would show that the 
civilians in the upper circles of Iran feel insecure not 
because of unreal fears but because their incomes, 
futures, and even lives are constantly and entirely 
dependent ot the whims of a dynasty whose power 
bypasses them and rests heavily on a military base. 
The existing Pahlevi dynasty was founded by Colonel 
Reza Khan—the father of the present Shah—who, 
having risen from the cavalry ranks, first appeared 
on the national scene in 1921 as a man on horseback 
marching into the capital in order to overthrow the 
cabinet and save the country from “communism”. 
Naming himself Commander-in-Chief, he entrenched 
his position behind the throne by monopolising the 
meaus of organised violence—first the army, 
gradually the police, and finaily the gendarmerie. 
By 1925 he felt powerfal enough to emerge from 
behind the throne, topple the old ruling family, and 
wearing the uniform of Commander-in-Chief, ,crown 
himself Shah-in-Shah of Iran. During his sixteen- 
year rule he carefully maintained a special relation- 
ship with the military. He increased the defence 
budget five-fold, expanded the army from 40,000 
men to 112,000, attracted officers into the court, 
offered them lucrative salaries, sold them state 
domains at nominal prices, placed them in high 
Positions, and, most important of all for his dynasty, 
educated his sons to become army commanders. 

Reza Shah, while ‘putting his trust mainly in 
militarism, did his best to cover its nakedness with 
a garb of constitutionalism. To fill the country’s 
constitutional institutions, he carefully hand-picked 
suitable {yes men’’—mostly from the old aristocratic 
families jand a few from the new intelligentsia. 
Whoever;.won his confidence by being competently 
subservient was raised fo the pinnacles of the civilian 


‘hierarchy, Whoever opposed him or lost his confid- 


ence was|cast down into provincial obscurity, into 
foreign éxile, into, court charges of corruption, into 
prison, or even into execution cells. The extensive 
roll call of notables who were murdered while 
serving jail sentences. includes a great-uncle of the 
present queer, an uncle of the former queen, a 
reforming finance minister, and a prominent minister’ 
of the court. By the end of the reign it was rumour- 
ed that cabinet ministers actually peed in: their 
pants whenever the Shah raised his voice. One 
justice minister, having aroused royal displeasure, 
eae ee court assassins by taking his own life. 

or men in the upper circles life definitely was not 
poor, but it could certainly be nasty, brutish, and 
short. 

The Allied invasion of the Second World War 
destroyed Reza Shah’s dictatorship. As the Allied 
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troops shattered the monarch’s main pillar of. terror, 
his own “yes men” openly accused him of pilfering 
three million acres of land, of squandering the 
income from the oil resources of the nation on an 
ineffective army, and of trampling over civil liberties 
with his powers as Commander-in-Chief. Confronted 
by a parliamentary bill threatening to withdraw 
these powers, he hurriedly retired into exile after 


abdicating in favour of his son, Muhammad Reza, . 


who, had recently graduated from the military 
academy. For the next thirteen years—from the 
‘destruction of Reza Shah’s military autocracy in 1941 
until the construction of Muhammad Reza Shah’s 
present military autocracy.in 1953—Iran lived 
through a quasi-military monarchy. 

In theory, according to the written constitution, 
ministers chosen by an elected parliament were in 
charge of all affairs of state—including the armed 
forces. But in practice the new monarch success- 
fully retained his father’s special relationship with 
the military. He kept the old army advisers, prot- 
ected» field commanders accused of deserting the 
war front, maintained a keen interest in promotions 
and personnel, and lobbied energetically for his 
defence allocations. In spite of widespread dislike 
of the military, its share of the budget remained at 
the same level as before the war, and the size of 
the armed forces gradually increased from 100,000 
in 1943 to a new record of 120,000 in 1950. More- 
over, the new Shah preserved the old chain of 
command stretching from the court directly to the 
chiefs of staff and the field commanders, thus by- 
passing the war minister who was invariably a royal 
nominee. The military, therefore, became a royal 
preserve, a kingdom within the larger state, where 
Civilians trespassed at their own risk. 

Only one Prime Minister, Mossadeq, effectively 
challenged the Shah over the armed forces. Although 
Mossadeq became famous in the West as a fiery 
anti-British nationalist, at home he was equally 
well-known as a staunch constitutionalist, anxious 
to eliminate court interference from military affairs. 
Having built a mass movement (the National Front) 
directed at both goals, he first expelled the British 
and then in 1952 tried to gain control of the army 
by naming himself War Minister. When the Shah 
resisted, Mossadeq appealed directly to the public. 
The public, led by both the National Front and 
the communist Tudeh Party, rose to his appeal, 
poured into the streets, fought the authorities, and 
after three days of bloodshed—three days that shook 
the world—forced the Shah to relinquish control 
over his prized possession. For the first time a 
civilian had succeeded in breaking the direct lines 
of command between the Pahlevi dynasty and the 
officer corps. 

Mossadeq, strengthened by this victory but over- 
looking the need to arm his own followers, proceeded 
to assault the whole military establishment. He 
drastically cut the army allocations, announced that 
in future the country would buy only light defensive 
weapons, purged some 130 senior officers, cut the 
draft by half, and, most sinister of all for the 
military elite, set up three commissions of inquiry 
to investigate rumours of embezzlement in arms 
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contracts, to inspect the qualifications of senior 
commanders, and to show that the constitution had 
intended the monarch to be commander-in-chief in 
name only. These attacks triggered what now seem 
predictable results. The officers, convinced that 
without a military monarchy there would also be 
no military—no Shah, no officers—formed the secret 
Committee to Save the Nation from “republicanism” 
and ‘social anarchy”, established links with the 
CIA which provided them with crucial financial and 
organisational assistance—and then proceeded to 
carry through a successful coup d’etat. After arres- 
ting Mossadeq and clearing the streets of his unarmed 
supporters, they promptly invited the Shah, who 
had fled into exile, to'return home triumphant, as 
his father’s true heir. 

Since 1953, the Shah has ruled first and foremost 
as the Commander-ia-Chief of the army, and only 
secondly as the head of state. In his own words, 
expressed recently to an American interviewer, he 
considers himself, because of his special ‘‘devotion” 
to the military, not as the state, a la Louis XIV, but 
as the army (E. Bayne, Persian Kingship in Transi- 
tion; New York, 1968). Constantly proving this 


devotion, he hag drastically and persistently escalat- 


ed the military expenditures during the last twenty 
years. The size of the armed forces has risen from 
120,000 to 200,000—making Iran’s military now 
twice as large as that of its rival Iraq. The annual 
defence budget has expanded from 60 million dollars 
in 1953 to almost 1 billion dollars in 1973—adjusted 
to constant exchange prices. And the loans negotiat- 
ed abroad for arms but ignored in the annual bud- 
get have jumped from a mere 10 million dollars 


‘obtained between 1941 and 1953 to 700 million 


dollars between 1953 and 1965, and to 2 billion 
dollars between 1965 and 1972, and to an agreed 
2.5 billion dollars between 1972 and 1976. Imple- 
menting the avowed policy of making the Iranian 
armed forces the most powerful in the whole of the 
Middle East, many of the foreign loans have been 
used for buying such expensive and sophisticated 
hardware as F-4 jets, Phantom bombers, SAMs, and 
the largest Hovercraft fleet in the world (the statis- 
tics for miljtary expenditures have been taken from 
Stockholm Peace Research Institute, Annual Year- 
book for 1972, New York, 1972, p 86; and from the 
Institute of Strategic Studies. Annual Yearbooks, 
London, 1969-1972). The Hapsburgs of Spain 
squandered most of their Empire’s gold waging 
dynastic wars. The Shah of Iran is now wasting 
most of the country’s black gold, its oil revenue, on 
strengthening his dynasty’s main pillar of power. 
The Shah’s concern for the officer corps has not 
been purely budgetary. He has continued to take a 
keen interest in their training, salaries, fringe bene- 
fits, travels abroad, promotions, and decorations— 
some of them have been given so many medals that 
they resemble over-decorated Christmas trees. They 
have been touted as the vanguard of rural modern- 
isation by having entrusted into their hands the lit- 
eracy corps, which is actually financed by the Minis- 
try of Education. Their special slogans—such as 
“God, Shah, Country”—have been introduced into 
the whole educational system. They have been 
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systematically glorified in recent history text-books 
as the saviors of the nation. 

And at the recent celebration commemorating 
the 2,500th anniversary of the monarchy, it was 

not Iranian culture that was remembered but the 
Iranian armed forces. Most Western journalists saw 
the irony of a national anniversary that ignored its 
own national culture, instead importing all its equip- 
ment, even its food, from Europe. But most of the 
same journalists overlooked the significance of the 
maia element that was not imported—an elaborate 
military parade illustrating the imperial armies 
through the ages. The official newspaper, Eftela’at 
headlining it as “The March of National History”, 
credited Darius the Great with founding the first 
standing army in the entire history of the world. 
In the beginning was the Iranian monarchy, and the 
Iranian monarchy was the Iranian army. 

A few weeks after the celebrations, the Iranian 
armed forces invaded two islands at the opening of 
the Persian Gulf, which had just been evacuated by 
the British, and by killing the local Arab policemen, 
won for the country, according to the mass media, 
- national glory. The Shah recently announced that 

as the Persian Gulf is now Iranian not only in name 
but also in military reality, it is time to extend 
“peace and security” further south into the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Shah, while basing his throne on the officer 
corps, has imitated his father’s use of the civilian 
elite. He has utilised them partly as a means of 
gaining respectability, partly as technical consultants 
to be heard only when called upon, and partly as 
high-ranking administrators carrying out his instruc- 
tions. In return for unquestioning obedience, they 
have been showered with riches, status, and official 
honour. In fact they have been given everything 
except that which they need most—some sense of 
influence over their own personal destinies. While 
only an insignificant number have been murdered 
compared to those who were eliminated in the later 
years of the old Shah—but then the present Shah is 


still young—many have been, pushed suddenly and. 


without apparent reason from the heights into 
obscurity. i 

Even the Prime Minister admitted in a public 
interview that since he could not control his own 
future—‘“‘for how long I remain in office is not in 
my hands’’—he based his philosophy of life on the 
premise: “Here Today, Gone Tombrrow.”’ The 
listener was expected to know in whose hands his 
future lay. The whole relationship between the Shah 
and the civilian elite is best summed up in the words 
of the latter as they bow and scrape before the for- 
mer, repeating an ancient formula: “I am your 
obedient household slave”. 

Members ‘of the Iranian upper circles, therefore, 
are not independent decision-makers, but ‘‘house- 
hold slaves” directly dependent on the will of the 
Shah. They do not constitute a ‘“‘political elite’, as 
Marvin Zonis labels them, but rather a superficial 


decorative elite. They do not exert real influence, . 


as the book theorises, but merely act on behalf of 
acourt that monopolises all rea! influence. Being 
powerless, they manifest the normal symptoms of 
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powerlessness. They are highly insecure, distrustful, 
fearful, alienated, cynical, and unable to ‘make 
major decisions. Thus, the roots of their character- 
traits are to be found not way back in'childhood, 
but rather in the thore immediate awareness that 
they are nothing before their maker—Shah-in-Shah-i 
Arya Mehr (“The King of Kings and the Sun of the 
Aryan Race”). 

Professor Zonis’s work is an elite study. And as 
an elite study it has the basic weakness common to 
most elite studies—the assumption, as stated ‘in the 
introduction, that the key to understanding a coun- 
try is to be found in the attitudes of its rulers. Such 
a premise implicitly accepts the Iranian elite’s own 
contemptuous view of the masses as asses who can 
be safely disregarded. But, unfortunately for both 
elites and elite students, asses can overturn apple- 
carts, and masses, especially in Iran, have a nasty 
habit of butting into politics at the most inopportune 
moments. 

A nation-wide boycott in 1891-1892 forced the 
then Shah to withdraw a tobacco concession he had 
just sold to a European entrepreneur. A general 
strike in 1905-1906 exacted from the court a written 
constitution. Street actions during the civil war of 
1906-1909 preserved the constitution from a mon- 
arch anxious to re-establish royal despotism. A 
public outburst in the streets of Teheran in 1925 
sabotaged a well-laid plan to declare a military 
republic. Mammoth rallies, protest meetings, and 
industrial strikes—organised mostly by the. Tudeh 
Party and the National Front—almost brought about 
a social revolution between 194] and 1953. And a 
mags outburst against the regime in 1963, at a time 
when the establishment seemed well entrenched, 
made a mockery of the slogan ‘‘White Revolution”. 
In fact, this bloodbath provides Zonis’s book with 
the only case where members of the ‘‘political elite” 
actually dared to offer unsolicited advice. Of the 
three notables who approached the Shah with pleas , 
of moderation, two were promptly forced into tetire- 
ment and the third was kicked upstairs into an hon- 
orary position. 

Since the’ masses have played such an important 
tole in the past, they cannot be summarily dismissed 
in making any calculations about either the present 
or the future. And since the masses are not formed 
of an amorphous collection of individuals, as elite 
specialists assume, calculations should take into ac- 
count the diverse forces existing in the larger society. 
In Iran these forces can be categorised into six 
sepatate classes: 

(1) A big bourgeoisie formed of national and 
international bankers, industrialists, and business- 
men. The ‘line between national and international 
capitalists has rapidly diminished in the last decade 
as multinational corporations, encouraged by tax 
incentives and high rates of profit, have greatly 
expanded their operations within Iran. At present 
some 100 foreign firms play a significant role in such 
important industries as oil, rubber, transport, 
chemicals, electronics, and metallurgy. Accurate 
Statistics are impossible to obtain becanse, as a 
research team of economists recently discovered, 
foreign investors, protected by the court, refuse to 
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divulge their records even to the national ministers. 
This inflow of capital, while helping the Shah, has 
created a major methodological problem for elite 
specialists. Why should an American businessman 
with a great deal of investment and influence in Iran 
not be considered as much a member of the Iranian 
elite as a local-businessman or a national minister? 

' (2) A small but new class of kulaks who have 
obtained land through the recent agrarian reform. 

(3) A larger class of landless and near-landless 
peasants who live mainly by working as agricultural 
labourers. : ' 

(4) An urban working class of industrial and 
non-industrial wage-earners. 

(5) A petty bourgeoisie of shopkeepers, money- 
lenders, small merchants, and craftsmen in the 
bazaars. 

(6) And last, but not least in potential import- 
ance, an intelligentsia formed of engineers, teachers, 
doctors, technicians, college students, and salaried 
white-collar employees. 

Of the six classes, only the first two support the 
military regime. The other four are in opposition 
for numerous reasons. The working class—which 
openly backed the Tudeh in the years when it could 
—now, when all radical parties are banned, covertly 
but deeply resents a regime which encourages ex- 
ploitation of labour, gives free rein to profits, 
tolerates escalating inflation, digs an ever-widening 
gap between the- haves and the have-nots, outlaws 
genuine unions, imprisons their organisers, and at 
times flexes its muscles by shooting down unarmed 
strikers. Recently, in the outskirts of Teheran, the 
police killed three strikers, injured twelve, and ‘cart- 
ed off to prison an unknown number in order to 
break up a demonstration of workers petitioning for 
higher wages. 

The rural proletariat has equally deep-seated 
grievances. As peasants, they hoped to become 
landed farmers when the agrarian reform was first 
announced. But, instead, they found themselves 
being forced to make a living as landless labourers. 
Now, as landless labourers, their only means of 
livelihood is threatened by a Government policy of 
rural mechanisation. Their opposition to the regime 
is already intensifying as they flood into the urban 
slums in search of work, and as modern means of 
communication transform them from scattered 
villagers into a national force conscious, for the 
first time, of their own class destiny. i 

The landless peasantry will become a major force 
undermining the regime in years to come. But the 
traditional middle class of the bazaar, on the other 
hand, has been a major force threatening the present 
dynasty ever since its founding in 1925. Its opposi- 
tion has been kept aflame partly because the Shah 
has helped its economic competitors, the big and 
the compradore capitalists; partly because his secular 
policy has run rough-shod over traditional middle- 
class religious sensitivities; partly because he lost all 
grounds of legitimacy when he overthrew their 
national champion, Mossadeq; partly because he has 
revived nineteenth-century capitulations by granting 
legal immunity to American officers in retarn for an 
‘arms subsidy; and partly because he has chosen 
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to ally with Zionism against fellow Muslim states 
in the Arab world. At present the bazaar has its 
political parties banned, its guilds tightly controlled, 
and its mosque pulpits closely watched; but its 
views continue to be effectively voiced by a number 
of exiled religious leaders now living in Iraq. i 

The intelligentsia, on the other hand, while lacking 
the intense religiosity of the bazaar, shares a common 
nationalistic dislike of the regime. Professor Zonis, 
in describing the intelligentsia’s opposition to the 
Shah, dismisses it abruptly on two grounds: first, 
because it is said to be verbal and therefore “arti- 
ficial”; and second, because members of the intelli- 
gentsia are easily cooptable into the ebtablisiment. 
Whatever truth these observations may have for the 
past generation, they contain little validity for the 
present generation of the 1970s. The older genera- 
tion—few in number, born into the upper class, and 
educated in the West—could be drawn into the 
system. The new generation, being mostly sons of 
the traditional middle class, products of local univ- 
ersities, and far larger in numbers, cannot possibly 
be accommodated within the system. Moreover, while 
their fathers, in opposing the Shah, cited mostly_ 
Muslim scriptures and occasionally European liberals, 
the young intellectuals are increasingly turning to 
the writings of Marx and the activities of Lenin, 
Mao, and Che. - 5 

The opposition of the intelligentsia—however 
“artificial” it thay seem to Westera scholars—has 
precipitated, especially in the last two years, a series 
of crises for the Shah. The army, in the midst of 
its preparations for the 2,500th-year anniversary, 
was forced to occupy the main universities in order 
to arrest students who openly maintained that 
striking workers and starving peasants—there was a 
famine at the time in the south-east—should be 
taken care of before 100 million dollars 'was wasted 
on the “celebrations”. The Government, banning 
the Iranian Student Confederation for undermining 
the “constitutional monarchy”, has imposed a poss- 
ible ten-year sentence on its members. The television 
networks, trying to discredit the opposition as 
“unpatriotic”, have beeh displaying large arms 
caches, presumably destined for Arab, Kurdish, and 
Azerbaijani dissenters within Iran. ‘A lawyer from 
Amnesty International, who found evidence that at 
least three detainees have been killed under torture, 
was hastily deported to Europe. Sums such as 
150,000 dollars had been offered to encourage 
citizens to perform their “patriotic? duty of repor- 
ting on troublesome dissenters. All the universities 
have again gone on strike—this time in order to 
show their opposition to the preparation which were 
being made in March 1973 for the tenth anniversary 
of the “White Revolution’. And in the last two 
years the regime has been shaken by a rapid succes- 
sion of bombings, highjackings, assassinations, 
kidnappings (including the attempted abduction of 
the American ambassador), gun battles in city streets, 
guerrilla activity in the countryside, and successful 
bank robberies—thus, incidentally, disproving Prof- 
essor Zonis’s contention, that Iranians are too 
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Commitment and Future of Poetry 
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OME fool, will publish it—was 
an apparently earnest hope of 
a poet who was in search of a 
publisher. Surprisingly, the poet 
knew that only a few read poetry,, 
few buy it, apart from the fools 
who publish it. =: 
- The few who read it are the 
paid reviewers who have to justif 
the remuneration teceived, whic’ 
sometimes happens to be the 
complimentary ‘copy of the book 
only. As far as the poets thems- 
elves are concerned, they care to 
look into the work of another if 
they hope to discover either a 
. few devices worth imitating (that 
may be death sometimes) or to 


assess how far he has to deviate. 


from the existing modes of ex- 
pression in order to shook the 
maximum and thus bope to bag 
some running trophy. (annual 
award in literature) for achieving 
a break-through. 

In the word of mass-media, 
where the media itself is progres- 
sively becoming the message, the 
poet is turning to vulgar tactics 
to look different and hence orig- 
inal, according to him. In desp- 
eration, sometimes by conscious 
choice, he turns to his private 
hot-house of mere neurosis and 
perversions and raves there 
madly. 

' His ravings, he believes, make 
poetry distinctly his own; know- 
ing little that the so-called 
“poetry distinctly, his own” is 
execrably marred by “the quirky 
privacy, loose generalised rhet- 
oric, demotic. posturing” made 
notorious by the Black Mountain 
School of poetry. The poet in 
the private hot-house fails to 
` establish a line of communication 
between the emitter and the 
receptor. , 


What his words and symbols . 
` are supposed to communicate will ` 


be anybody’s guess. Their mean- 
ing will not open out even before 


the most perspicacious scholars, - 


who through certain laboured 
. dialects may justify what they 
think those symbols mean. 
Lot of topsy-turvying may be 
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‘resorted to, that way. An imp- 


ressive array of names like Kant, 
Hegel, Feuerbach, Marx, Sartre, 


Camus, Nietzsche, Wittgenstein, 


Bertiocci, Croce may have to be 
paraded up and down. ” 

All the show of knowledge is 
wasted since the poet has hardly 
a point of view, a philosophy of 
ife, a commitment to stand by. 
In fact, he has nothing’ to com- 
municate out of his wishful or 
neurotic shell of his own making. 
Poetry produced out of sucha 
shell will find no audience be- 
cause it: has nothing for their 
consumption—mental, moral. or 
spiritual. 

To find an audience, the poet 
must have something to commun- 
icate and in order to communic- 
ate a clear-cut sense of commit- 
ment is essential. Without that 
even the most crafty and dexte- 
rous texturising would be at best 
a plethora of ‘“‘randomising 
devices’? or a jumble of rhetori- 
cal mannerism. The whole thing 
would be unapproachable, life- 


-less, and carrying only a superfi- 


cial shimmer, an engineered ima- 
gery and tedious verbal- acroba- 
tics. Such mechanical manoeuvr- 
ing of syntactical units may succe- 
ed in mystifying or shocking: the 
reader but it will not communi- 


cate anything which fundament-: 


ally is the purpose of all art. 
There is no sense in holding a 


brief for the verbal/acrobats since 


the computers today can do a 
similar job much better, quicker 
and neater too than any human 


practitioner of the art. Even at a. 


slow rate in a Random Stanza 
Programme, the speed is two 
stanzas per second, or over 7,000 
per hour. If what they write is 
poetry then it would be wiser to 
let the computers write as well as 
read poetry—their product being 
equally beyond human compre- 
hension. Juxtaposition of. their 
product will baffle even the most 
discerning. an 
This was noticed at the ‘‘Cyber- 
netic Serendipity’? exhibition in 
London in 1968 when the poems 
t 


_ composed by the Manchester 


University Computer were put on 
view. Even: the blunders and - 
digressions created the illusion of 
creativeness and apparently en- 
hanced meaning which is a uni- 
que function of the poetic 
language. Here is an example 
from one of the Random Stanza 
Programmes: 


O, autumn, : 
Let the frog of your brightnes. 
Be ripped 

Though all burns sink 

Though all baskets blur 
Impulsively, 

Rule, O autumn. 


Here there is sound, associa- 
tions even, and, let us agree, 
some sense also, but all the three 
fail to converge to make a valid 
meaningful form capable of © 
communication. Words seem to 
have been arranged as: objects 
rather than living, most agile and 
elusive things. 

Compiters, in fact, pose a very 
serious threat to poets as well as 
poetry if the need of commit- 
ment is disregarded. At the pre- 
sent ‘state of development of 
electronics, technology may not 
be considered capable of a creat- 
ive act because it does’ not have 
an expressive impulse of its own 
and cannot select a subject indep- 
endent of the programmer. It 
may also not'be able to achieve a 
convergence of the three consti- 
tuents of poetic art, that is, 
sound, sense, associations, in 
order to create a meaningful 
form. 

But, in times to come, prob- 
ably, the computers will perform 
all these acts and attain creative 
capability. It is believed, as 
Marie Borroff has put it, that 
“electronic circuitry may attain 
not only the same density, but 


.the same qualitative density, as 


the neural structure of the human 
brain’’. 

Computers will be able not 
only to select subjects of their 


. choice but also to revise and 


Bl 


re-revite their product before they 
finally commit it to the world. 
This may probably render even 
the best creative brains obsolete, 
if not useless. . 

The only thing the computers 
will not be able to do is to assess 
what they produce. That ability 
to assess will remain solely that 
of man. Human beings would be 
able to do this more efficiently if 
they have a sense of commitment 
and the communication of that 
commitment is made instantane-, 
ous and straight rather than 
tortuous and vague. 

No art should depend on any- 

ing outside itself for the fulfil- 
ment of its purpose. For a poet, 
the poem should be- the final and 
only means of communication. 
The poem should be capable of 
- saying what the poet wants to 

say without the need of. his 
comments, clarifications and 
scholastic succour. And the poem 
should communicate at the emo- 
tive as well as the intellectual 
level in order to be more power- 
ful and distinct from prose. 

Whitman wrote preface after 
-preface to the successive editions 
of The Leaves of Grass, and T.S. 
Eliot added notes to The Waste 
Land. Both resorted to extra- 
poetic means, as if to complete 
the incomplete job. To that 
extent they underwrote the 
power of their poetry or con- 
fessed the inadequacy of their 
art as poets. Incidentally, in case 
of Whitman, his prose prefaces 
elicit greater attention, than his 
poetry, which if he were alive, he 
would not have relished. 

Commitment, it may be stated, 
does not mean political commit- 
ment only, nor does it mean 
haranguing or dogmatic declama- 
tions. It means a commitment 
to vision of life and a point of view 
which the poet constantly evol- 
ves, affirms and re-affirms, and if 
need be, changes in the light of 
ever expanding area or his inner 
and outer experiences. Both 
imaginative and intellectual fac- 
ulties merge to make that pos- 

sible. Without the collaboration 
between the two, no artistic 
creation is possible. 

Commitment to a vision forms 
the moral fibre of poetry which 
is the “criticism of life”. With- 
out this, future of poetry will 
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ever remain bleak and its study, 


a silly indulgence. If poets like 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Nekrassov, Pushkin, 
Neruda and others are univers- 
ally acclaimed, it is because they 
were committed to a particular 
vision of life. . 
If poetry is not to remain at 
the mercy of elite snobs, or a 
headache of the university dons, 





or-.an irksome burden on the 
undergraduates or a useless bene- 
ficiary of the charitable trusts 
it must have a commitment, £ 
vision of life to present, a pur: 
pose to serve, and a morality tc 
adhere to. Thus, it must com: 
municate with the humanity a! 
large and get cut of the hot 
house of poet’s privacy. 
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Tender Notice ; 


Sealed tenders on percentage rat 
Contractors of Punjab P.W.D. Pub 


licence, for the following work. 


o basis are invited from the approved 
lic Health Branch holding Plumbing 








S. No. Name of Work’ 
ali Construction of cheap 


type surface drains and 
providing brick pave- 
ment in Harijan Basti 
of Village Nagoke 
Distt. Amritsar—Con- 
struction of cheap 
type surface drains 
and providing brick 
pavement and all 
other works conting- 
ent thereto. 7 


1,10,000 2,200 6 months 


Estimated Earnest Time Date on which 
cast 


"Money Limit the tenders 
will be opened 


21.12.73 


coe O e eaaa 
Tenders will be received up to 15.00 hours on the dates given above and 
will be opencd in the presence of the intending contractors or their Agents. 


Every tender must be accompanied by ecither.a Treasury Challan showing 
the amount of earnest money deposited in Govt. Treasury or a deposit at 
call Receipt of a scheduled Bank or National Savings Certificates duly pledg- 


ed in the name of the undersigned. 


The tender shall be submitted on tender form, which will be issued on 
payment of Rs 2 per form after the proof of Earnest Money, having been 
deposited to the credit of the undersigned, is shown. ; 

- Telegraphic or conditional tenders shall not be entertained. 


(S.P.S. Bedi) ` 
_ Executive Engineer, 
Public Health Division, Amritsar. 


aaasta 
; Tender Notice No, 158 Dated 4.12.73 

Sealed Item rate percentage/Tenders for the below noted works are here- 

by invited from the approved B&R Contractor/L&C Societies on the pres- 


cribed form obtainable from the office of the undersigned ‘on pa t 
Rs 2 each on 24.12.73 at 3.30 P.M. The tenders will be aeaa ts 


same day in 
would like to be present. 
on the above date. 


the presence of Contractors or their authorised agents who 
Sale of Tenders will remain open up to 3°00 P.M. 


eT Tb inna Poko, an ohana 

Collection of 50mm Gauge Stone metal Hand Broken from an approved 
quarry duly screened and stacked along road side parallel to the Centre line 
of the road Clear formation width on the following Roads: — 


0. ame of Road Qty. A ppox. [| Money me 
Amount ` Limt 

1. Chaunda Raipur Ali- 46800 
pur fo Rampur Chhana. Cft. Rs 60,000 Rs 1,200 3 months 


2. Carriage of Stone metal 
from an approved quarry 
to site of work in const. 
sub Division No. I 
Malerkotla. 


Rs 1,00,000 Rs 2,000 4months 





nm 


Executive Engineer, 


„Construction Division P.W.D. 
B&R Sangrur. 
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FOR ANTI-MONOPOLIST UNITED FRONT 


asses by sharing a segment of their loot with them; 


also it can keep them quiscent by creating ‘and | 


rerpetuating an illusion of “governing” the country. 
his is the first course. 

The seéond ĉourse is to-create a purely fascist 
system of government. It is a characteristic `of 
“ascism that it sweeps into power on the basis of 
populist slogans and symbols, and reveals its true 
Face only after it has firmly seized all the instru- 
ments of power, such as the army and the police. 
After their control over these instruments becomes 
effective, the fascists drop their populist mask and 
begin repression on-the same classes on whose 
backs they ride to power. 

In India today there are indications of a total 
fascist coup being in the offing. The motive force 
behind this coup is the monopoly-feudal top crust; 
rand unless this segment is destroyed the Left will 
Ihave to face a very severe battle for its very existence 
sin the near future. The dissolution of the Congress 
Forum for Socialist Action, the hysteria being whipp- 
ed up against the working classes who are being pain- 
ted as the culprits of the present miserable economic 
impasse, the increasing official benevolence towards 
the reactionary top crust, all these are indicative of 
the developing fascist tide. 

The advance of this.tide must be reversed; it will 
spell disaster for the Left. It must be reveresed, -by 
the United Left attacking first the monopolists and 
then the feudalists. 

This ‘particular timing of the attack is due to the 
fact that under, the existing circumstances-it is the 
monopolist who are more vulnerable to organised 
Left attack than the feudalists. Relatively, the Left 
is muck stronger, much better organised, in the 
major cities in which the monopolists are concen- 
trated than in the many: hundreds of rural areas 
that are the base of the feudalists. Further, he 
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(Continued from page 9) 


' monopolists are numerically very weak; they have 


each of them committed several bourgeois illegalities 
for which they can be punished through the normal 
procedures; and they are more heavily dependent 
on the administrative apparat for finance and prot-- 
ection than are the feudalists. 

The precise techniques that'will need to be adopted 
for this struggle are matters for party organisers 
to settle (as distinct from party theoreticians). How- 
ever, three basic principles should be constantly 


observed: 


(a) The monopolists should be attacked both 
individually and .collectively. And different forms of 
struggle should be adopted to meet differing condi- 
tions. Together with a general movement against 
the monopolists, the Left should harass individual 


-monopolists through strikes, public exposure of their 


crimes, agitations, etc. 

(b). There should be no oed doer attitude, and 
alliance should be formed on ‘as broad a front as 
is consistent with the ultimate objective. Goal should 
have predominance over hackeneyed theories and 
peurile controversies. . 

(c) All available channels of struggle should be 
utilised. The attack should be through the Courts, 
through the media, on the shop floor, through 
Parliament, as well as on the streets. No technique 
of struggle, no avenue of attack, should be a 
unutilised.., 

The situation confronting the Left today is that 
it has the choice of standing together now or being 
struck down separately later. The question is 
whether the Left leadership will have the wisdom 
and flexibility necessary to stand and attack the 
people’s worst enemies together. 

The challenge is waiting. The threat is not. 


` 


(November 29) 








 BIRLAS, 


in the State a 12-year agreement 
to ensure uninterrupted supply of 
bamboo. The agreement, which 
_is subject to revision after every 
four years, has fixed the bamboo 
royalty rate at Rs 55 per tonne. 
_ This has apparently proved 
very irksome to the Birlas, be- 
cause. they were, till now, getting 
the raw material at the cheapest- 
ever rate made available to any 
industrialist. The powerful Birla 
lobby was swung into action to 
forestall the movet 
Apparently, Chief Minister 


in the process. 


political 


strip 


in the State. 


BAMBOOS AND BEDLAM 


also as a nominee of the Prime 
Minister, considerably declined 


According to some political 
observers in Bhopal, 
manoeuvre 
Mishra group with whom Sri 
Tiwari. was associated, to malign 
the Chief Minister. Almost as a 
retaliatory action, 
ed Sri Tiwari of his Forest 
Dorii olio, and announced the 
take-over of the bamboo forests _ 


The decision to nationalise the 


(Continued from page 10) 


instant solution to political im- 
broglio as it had happened in 
Madhya Pradesh. Had there 
been no tussle between the Chief 
Minister and his Forest Minister, 
the nationalisation of the bamboo 
forests would not have been 
undertaken at all. 

However, it is also clear that 
the drain on the State exchequer 
on account of such low royalty 
rates, could not have gone on for 
long. It had: attracted adverse 
comments not only within. the 
State but also outside. No State 


this was a 
by. the- 


Sri Sethi. 


P.C. Sethi was subjected to strong 
pulls and pressures from the 
Birlas’ lobby. With Sri Tiwari 
carrying out a virtual crusade 
against the Birlas, the Chief 
Minister's image as a radical and 
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bamboo forests was not taken be- 
cause of the State Government’s 
faith in socialist concepts. It 
was done more as a political 
expediency. Never before had 
such sudden decisions provided 


Government could afford to over- 
look the need to raise resources, 
particularly when the require- 
Ments of the Fifth Plan would 
strain its efforts to the maximum 
in this direction. 
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Economics of R&D 


ECONOMICS. OF RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT, P.N. 

Chowdhary; People’s Publishing 

Role New Delhi, 1973; pp 163, 
s 18.’ . 


pas new book on a much- 
' debated subject of the day, is 
a welcome addition'to the limited 
Indian literature on the subject. 
The fact that P.N. Chowdhury 
is an economist and that’ he has 
been associated for more thdn a 
decade with the Council of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR)—the biggest research or- 
ganisation in the country—enab- 
les him to discuss the problem 
in a much broader perspective. 
This adds richness to the subject. 
Thus, the analysis of. the subject, 
on the one hand, carefully inclu- 
. des important socio-economic 
constraints like mixed economy, 
Government policies, foreign ex- 
change, social benefits, etc. ‘On 
the other hand, the case studies 


















CORRECTION 


With reference to my article ‘Pro- 
ject ‘Operation Flood’ for Milk,” 
published in Mainstream of November 
24, 1973, it has been pointed out to 
me that the milk procurement Spure 
for the Bangalore Dairy, published in 
the International’ Dairy Journal under 
reference, is wrong. This needs, there- 
fore, to be corrected and later aiso the 
discussion on implications of this 
figure, The corrections are as follows: 

1. ‘Page 7, third column, para 3: 
460,000 litres per day to be changed to 


46,000 litres pet day. è - 
2. Page 8, column three top line 
starting with the words, ‘capital 


(Bangalore)” up to “purchasing capa- 
city”, should read as “capital (Banga- 
lore) ‘had over the sales of milk, 
procured and standardised with impor- 
ted skimmed milk powder, a surplus. 
Evidently this was not from lack of 
. people as such, but only from lack of 
those having the adequate purchasing 


capacity.” i ; 
Narendra Singh 
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presented are based both on his 


, experience and on the data of the 


various national laboratories. 
The book is a collection of his 
eleven papers covering the period 
1960 to 1971, Except for two 
papers, where some mathematics 
was necessary, it is a non-mathe- 
matical exposition of various 


aspects of the economics of res- - 


earch and development. It is 
based on economic logic and 
provides a theoretical framework 
for the subject. 

It is of interest both to a begin- 
ner as well as an advanced reader 


in search of new ideas. Moreover,. 


the sophisticated model builder 
can also test his deviation from 
reality. - 

His approach to an integrated 
R & D plan—a multi-level macro 
model—and to the vertical inte- 
gration of evaluation projects are 
to be highly appreciated, though 
their economic significance would 
require the support of empirical 


findings. In particular, the exten- 
sion of Leontief’s¥input-output 
model needs to be tested. And 
the international balance of tech- 
nological payments model has to 
be made more rigorous before be- 
ing empirically verified, though 
the attempt in that direction 
have been given up lately due 
to some inherent operational 
problems. 

Another paper that attempts to 
co-relate, in more specific terms, 
the import substitution research 
with foreign exchange savings and 
earnings, is of practical relevance. 
Thé complexities present in an 
open economy and those in a 
developing: economy have been 
well considered. 

However, the book would have 
had a much greater impact if it 
were published five years earlier. 
Much work has been done abroad 
in this field in the recent past. 
Thus, the bibliography, though 
fairly exhaustive, is not uptodate. 

Nevertheless, the papers are not 
of little significance to countries 
where serious thinking on R & D 
has just begun or is yet to com- 
mence, The papers are not well 
linked and thus need to be, 
regrouped. 5 os 

Apart from these minor limit- 
ations, the book on the ‘whole 
is of use to the general reader, 
research ‘ worker as well as plan- 
ners and policy makers. 

B. Joshi 
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PRESENT SITUATION IN IRAN. 
(Continued from page 30) 


“individualistic” to organise such collective ventures 
as bank holdups. Of the 193 dissenters executed, — 
shot in the streets, or given life sentences during the 
last two years (April 1971-April 1973), a significant 
proportion belong to the locally -educated intelli- 
gentsia. Among the total, there have been 78 college 
students, 29 engineers, 27 workers, 19 civil servants, 
16 school teachers, 11 student draftees,, six doctors, 
two lawyers, and two librarians. 

Whether this intelligentsia, stressing guerrilla 
warfare as well as organisational work, succeeds or 
fails in bringing about a revolution depends not on 
the upper circles, examined so carefully by Professor 
Zonis in The Political Elite of Iran, but rather on 
the future actions of the Shah and the reactions of 
the discontented classes in the larger framework of 


, Iranian society. 
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I am convinced that th 
only key to the solution o 
the world’s problems anc 
of India’s problems lies ir 

Socialism, and whon'T use 
this word I do so not in c 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is. 

€ however, something ever 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a Philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Infamy of Political Inaction 


\ 


UTTAR Pradesh has not waited 
for the election fever secur- 
ing a total grip over the State to 
hit the headlines. The communal 
riots in Allahabad and Meerut 
have done the job already. 

The reactionary and disruptive 
forces, uncertain of their pros- 
pects in a comparatively free 
choice by the voters, considered 
it necessary to prepare a 
“suitable” backdrop for the 
country’s biggest State Assembly 
elections. The apparently placid, 
, almost somnambulist, socio-pol- 
itical atmosphere did not appeal 
to their concept of the coming 
election campaign. Mere asking 


` 


, 


the voters to choose from certain 
politico-ideological positions did 
not fill them with the confidence 
necessary to join a contest in 
which accountability for past 
performances and positions taken 
had become an extremely impor- 
tant factor. 

Today’s “backward, illiterate 
masses” care little about glitter- 
ing election cavalcdes—these are 
unquestionably suspect. There- 
fore, situations had ‘to be created 
to force the voters to make | their 
choice in the way these engineers 
of communal riots would want 
them to. 

Those who do not grudge turn- 
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ing a few pagés of history, will 
be able to locate similar happen- 
ings in Europe in the early thir- 
ties that gave birth to fascism. 
A passive people, ground down 
by economic hardships heaped 
upon them by an incompetent 
opportunist government, 
refrained from active . opposition 
to it. Even when directly men- 
aced, the Government hesitated 
to rouse the people for a con- 
frontation against this monster 
which ultimately trampled upon 
both. : 

But what is of immediate re- 
levance here is that the monster 
of fascism resorted to communal, 
racial and linguistic riots to drown 
in blood everything that a people 
held as their noble and precious 
heritage. Fascism turned a sec- 
tion of the people into human 
beasts to hold down the millions - 
with ruthless repression’ and, 
finally, a world war. It was at 
an enormous price—in blood and 
death and ruins—that this 
monster could be overcome and 
defeated. 

4 


T™ communal riots in Alaha- 

bad and Meerut are not the 
result ‘of sudden hotting up of 
animus between two communities. 
The evnets make it clear that 


MAINSTREAM 


they had been well prepared for 
with a thoroughness that showed 
considerable preplanning and 
required detailing of the incen- 
diaries well ahead of the events. 
Only a-‘“‘spark’? was needed to 
enact the holocaust. 

For instance, in Meerut, it was 
an extremely minor incident, the 
upsetting the wares ofa shop- 
keeper by a cyclist, that led to 
an exchange of hot words. In 
the normal course of things, peo- 
ple around would have. come 
over to settle it amicably. But 
no. It was the long-awaited 
“spark”; and the entire city went 
up in flames of communal fire. 
The outsiders came and took 
charge of the situation while the 
people became helpless victims. 

And this happened despite the 
reported warning to -the district 
authorities all over the country 
that they would be held respon- 
sible in case of communal riots 
in their respective areas. Accor- 
ding to press reports, for a long 
time both Hindu and Muslim 
communal forces had a free run 
in Meerut, one supplementing 
the efforts of the other, while 
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isement revenue of a journal of this type can 


the minions of law and order 
decided to take no notice of it. 
During the days that this com- 
munal carnage went on—the 
stabbings, arson, loot and.all the 
accompanying barbarities—those 
swearing by secularism, democ- 
racy and socialism proved them- 
selves as ineffective as they were 
inactive earlier when communal 


passions were being roused. The ` 


democratic, secular forces were 
isolated because they had neg- 
lected to lead the people in their 
striggle for securing the bare 
necessities of life. 


E the reactionary and fascist 
elements in Allahabad and 
Meerut, in Maharashtra and 
Karnataka, have been able to 
carry out their nefarious plans 
‘of communal and linguistic riots, 
it is because they have found a 
common denominator in the fail- 
ure of the Government to tackle 
the growing economic hardships 
of the people. The Government 
permits a free play of blackmar- 


ket, since it cannot muster suff- ` 


Readers of Mainstream 


cient courage to impose controls 
and organise equitable distri- 
bution of the essential require- 
ments to the people. 

The other side of the picture 
is presented by the progressive 
elements, both inside and outside 
the Congress party, which are not 
asserting effectively to carry for- 
ward the mass movement for the 
implementation of radical 
reforms that could simultaneously 
hit the vested interests and bring 
relief to the masses. Even the 
initial urge for developing the 
foodgrains procurement drive as 


‘a mass campaign by the Congress 


Youth together with the CPI, 
has not been taken to the next 
stage of organising people’s 
committees for the installation of 
a public distribution system for 
essential commodities. 

It is to be noted that the youth 
elements in the Congress in some 
places, as in West Bengal, have 
been keeping up the campaign 
for the poor man’s demands, as 
the one against the bus-fare rise: 
this could draw not only the CPI 
but even the CPM into the 
campaign. At the same time, one 
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in price rise and newsprint shortage persists, we 
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cannot ignore the glaring. fact 
that a section of the Pradesh 
Congress leadership has not only 
acquiesced in but also encouraged 
splitting of the Congress youth 
and trade union fronts by one 
faction which is openly ` anti- 
communist. 


B= perhaps no Pradesh Cong- 

ress leadership can be found 
to have so pronouncedly comm- 
unal leanings as that of Madhya 


Pradesh with.the present Ministry - 


permitting the Jana Sangh to 
consolidate itself in the State. 
Even one newspaper which had 
to be put down by, the previous 
Ministry on charge of communal 
incitement, is now receiving State 
Government favours in the form 
of advertisements. 

The more notable is the per- 
formance of the Chief Minister 
who has apparently permitted the 
Pradesh Congress to be captured 
by the old guards and reaction- 
aries who are known to be 
friendly with \the Jana Sangh. 
And all this is done in his fac- 
tional attempts to oppose the 
Shukla group. 

The poison fruit of this has not 
been long to come. In the bye" 
election to the State Assembly 
from Mhow, it ts the Jana Sangh 
candidate who has convincingly 
defeated the Congress nominee 
with a margin of 4,800 votes. 
Th extent of the disgrace for the 
Con becomes clear when one 
recalls that, in 1972, Chief 
Minister P.C. Sethi had himself 
won this seat along with that 
from Ujjain, and the bye-election 


was caused by his decision to . 


retain the latter. : 
e 


N a different context, but lead- 
ing to the same disruptive 


consequence, is the current flare- . 


up between Maharashtra and 
Karnataka over the status of 
Belgaum. The linguistic distur- 
bances in the two adjoining States 
are no less intense than the 
communal disturbances—the 
methods is the same as is its vic- 
tims. And both the States are 
under Congress Governments. 
While in Karnataka, the vested 


interests have succeeded in incit- 
ing a section of the people 
against the Marathi-speaking 
minority, the reverse is the case 
ino Maharashtra whose Chief 
Minister is reputed to be a votary 
of the principle that nothing 
should be done to solve a prob- 
lem; it would solve by itself, 
Apparently, even after repeated 
attacks ‘on the minority Kannad- 
igas by the Shiv Sena in 
Maharashtra, the State Govern- 
ment has again decided to allow 
the’ problem to solve by itself. 
Closely following the same 
penaple is the leadership of the 
radesh Congress headed by one 
who never tires of flaunting his 
progressive pretensions. Yet, 
none, can accuse him of under- 
taking any {programme or even 
expressing a desire to launcha 
frontal political campaign against 
Shiv Sena’s fascist methods: 
rather, if reports are to be beliey- 


ed, he was tryihg to come to a‘ 


deal with the Shiv Sena. 
C] 


Ix these circumstances, the 
urgency of rallying the prog- 
ressive and democratic forces to 


combat the growing menace of 
communal and regional fissip- 
arous forces, can ~ hardly be . 
overemphasised. This is the 
basis and the starting point of 


‘fascism. It must be crushed here 


and now, or it will destroy all 
that is noble, decent and honour- 
able in this country. 

It is necessary that all the 
democratic forces, both inside and 
outside the Congress, take for- 
ward the masses in a country- 
wide campaign for a better deal 
for the common} man.’ In this 
struggle, directly: against the 
machinations of Reaction and 
the vested interests, the masses 
will not only isolate their enemies 
but also create that granite unity 
which will not be possible to 
break easily through communal 
riots and linguistic provocations. 

And one need not hesitate to 
repeat once again that. the 
responsible section of the Left 
bears the key responsibility for 
urgently building up this national 
democratic movement to combat 
and defeat the renewed attack by 
the forces of Reaction with the 
backing of imperialists. 

S.P. 
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A. CYNIC’S ‘DIARY 


The Mice Begin to Squeak ` 


T is a difference between 
the twò dimensions found in 
a photograph and the three of 
real life. 

«‘Mass upsurge”, “class war” 
“teyolution””—how alluring, how 
dynamic (the favourite phrase of 
„our management-school crowd) 
these words sound. Picking 
unsystematically through a few 
paragraphs of Lenin or Marx’is 
all that most of us need to be: 
“committed” to the inevitability 
of “structural change”. 

Even the terms themselves 
sound so dashing. “Committed” 
—the image is.of a man with 
granite countenance, ' 


the manner of the male models 
we see in American cigarette 
advertisements. “Structural”. 
We have barely to lisp the word 


before an image comes up, that. 


of a sleek new skyscraper, some- 
thing like ‘ Bombay’s’ Oberoi- 
Sheraton Hotel. 

Yes, these are reassuring 
‘images. And so, forward to 
Revolution! Forward to’ more 


bits and pieces from. Lenin, Mao, 


Trotsky, ‘Stalin, Guevara. For- 

ward to coffee-house declama- 

tions against this rotten society. 
Alas. Revolution is a messy 


affair. The surge of mobs through ` 


the streets of Petrograd or Mos- 
cow sound thrilling and romantic 


when, we read of it in Reed or: 


Trotsky. 

There is something fresh: and 
exhilarating in the accounts of 
the Long March, or Lin Piao’s 
wiping out of the Japanese 
Itagaki division in the shadow. of 
the Great Wall. There is some- 
thing admirable ‘in 
Guevara’s diaries or about the 
Granma voyage of the Cuban 
revolutionaries. All these appear 
in sleek, well bound texts, 
attractively displayed i in the elite 
` bookstores., 


Is it any wonder then that 


amidst this, two dimensional 
brilliance, we.,fail to recognise 
the sodden, hoarse,, three-dimen- 
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standing ` 
steadfast in wilderness, rather: in. 


reading ` 


M.D.N. 


sioned whoops of our own Revolu- 
tion? We curl‘our lips ‘in con- 
tempt at.the unkempt, tired bands 
of processionists shouting political 
slogans. We shrink back in 
horror, from the. spectacle of 


grimy coalminers, their eyes 
blinded through absence of 
‘adequate light in the pits, 
gheraoing | the . immaculate 
manager. 


These stink. So did Fidel and 
Mao’s troops on thèir marches. 
But that stink cannot be dis- 
cerned from the shiny books. 
One has to march with them to 
get the, hot rush of sweat-filled 
air, the flies swarming around 
wounds, the lice-filled hair, to 
know what their ordeal really 
meant; it is not a diet for weak 
stomachs. 


The sweet young things (and ' 


the not-so-sweet old) who babble . 
about “‘where”.the Revolution 
is; and who seek to discover it in 
the same .way in which they 
would search for a lost pen or toy, 


‘how filled with indignation they ` 


are .at the working class, the 
working-class organisations, their 
leaders, for their ‘“incompet- 
ence”. 

They have been waiting for 
Revolution with all the eager 
anticipation of children waiting 
for a circus to. come to town; 
and, poor things, they are upset 
that the “circus” is so tong in 
coming. 


True, the: haheiniien oÈ the . 


“circus?” may take some time 
more—ten, perhaps twenty, 
years. But, the ‘‘circus’’ has 


already.arrived. It is sending out 
its heat lightings in the increas- 
ing number of “unmanageable” 
ate that is, strikes that are 
mpossible to call off by merely 
bri ing the trade union leaders. 

It is showing itself in the utter 
contempt of its own employees in 
a Government whose, top echel- 
ons have been almost wholly 
bought over by  anti-people 
forces. It is showing itself in 


the sparks of hatred in the eyes 


of the underprivileged. 

My gosh! But this is something 
totally different from what we 
from our reading of books 
expected! To us, the Revolution 
was one triumphant march of 
well-dressed, muscled, handsome 
“proletarians” seizing power from 
the corpulent “‘capitalists’’. 

Can this little millworker, this 
reedy, runty, dirty man, be a 
glorious proletarian? Can this 
wonderful person, sparkling with 
wit and gaiety, whose home is, 
forever crowded with parties, be 
that fiendishp animal, the cap- 
italist? a 

There is a shudder at the mere 
thought: to march with these 
dirty millworkers and forsake the 
glittering world of the industrial- 
ists] Nonsense. This is not ‘‘Re- 
volution”! And so, back to the 


- books and glossy magazines; and 


shut away the smells and sounds 
of the street, preferably through 
air-conditioning. 

The mice are beginning to 
squeak. For years—even decades 
- they have donned the garb of 
tigers and have, yelled of gory 
struggle from stately, high-ceiling- 
ed halls and in the smart 
restaurants and the even smarter 
homes:of ou» economic elite. 

Memorising three lines of 
Marx is an easy way to salve 
one’s conscience. It is a hypocrisy 
that has almost become so natural 
as to remove’ the feeling that it is 
hypocritical. 

And so, our mice continue to 
roar. In debates, in discussions, , 
in conferences; to their wives, 
girl-friends and sisters. But when 
an: upsurge hits them in the 
face, when it enters them through 
real life rather than in print, 
they forget their disguises and, 
true to their real selves, emit a 
cowardly squeak. í ; 

The roar is muffled. After all, 

‘it cannot escape beyond their 
constricted bourgeois surround- 
‘ings. But the squeak rever- 
berates. And exposes the mice,, 
separating G from the men. 


Visva 
Bharati: ` 
Need 

for 

» Overhaul 


NIRANJAN SENGUPTA 


N 


Wyr is happening, should 
always be seen in the back- 
ground of what has already 
happened. One is therefore, to 
walk a little back to know -what 
is happening in Visva Bharati. 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his last 
Speech in Santiniketan had- said: 
“It is good that Visva Bharati is 
getting financial help from the 
Government, but Visva Bharati 
should dlways maintain a little 
distance from: the Government. 
It is my request”. 


s ` 


It does not require extraerdins 
ary wisdom to understand what 
Nehru had meant by this remark: 
As a liberal democrat, one of 
his main concern was how to 
achieve the highest level of 
democracy in all walks of life. 
In an educational institution like 
Visva Bharati too much nearness 
to the Government would lead 
to institutionalisation of bureau- 
cracy and might reduce free 
thinking and creative initiative to 
nothingness. This was Nehru’s 
aprehension regarding’ Visva 
Bharati. His request to maintain 
a little distance from the Govern- 
ment was a logical outcome of 
the thinking of a liberal demo- 
crat as Nehru was. 

But, at the same time, it is 
obviops that to maintain a little 
distance from the Government 
doe8 not mean a blank cheque 
for unproductive experimentation 
at the cost ‘of, the Government 
and the country. This was con- 
trary to Nehru’s sense of national 
tesponsibility, his patriotism. 

To come back to the present 
situation in Visva Bharati. Ten 
years after the death of Tagore, 
Visva Bharati was marked asa 
national institution of importance 
by an Act of Parliament in 1951. 
Thus, in the absence of its founder 
Visva Bharati’s responsibility 
was taken up by the Government 
by that Act. But while taking 
the responsibility of running and 
developing the institution, the 
Act failed to visualise how to 
achieve Tagore’s ideal of work- 
based education for the greater 
need of human freedom and how 
to save Visva Bharati from 
degenerating into a stereotyped 
Government-aided institution. 

On the one hand, this failure 
of the Act gave a handle toa 
set of sell-seeking bureaucrats 
who claimed thémselves to be 
the torch-bearers of Rabind- 
ranath’s ideals, to institution- 
alise bureaucracy in the adminis- 
trative and academic life of Visva 
Bharati. On the other, neither 
the students nor the young 
teachers who joined the institu- 
tion as a'result of its expansion, 
could inject ‘new creative ideas 
of development in it. While the 
former indulged in grabbing and 
showing of power, pretending to 


_+ be the true ~ descendants _ of, 


Tagore-era, the latter basked in 
the sunny comfort of a campus 
that is blessed by profuse Central 
aid, beyond the imagination of - 
students and teachers of any 
other university in this country. 
Tagore liked to live a simple 
life; he hated show of wealth. 
He hated, as we all know, tall 
talks in the name of education. 
Tagore despised vulgarity in 
taste, dress and in manners. All 
these have crept into Santinike- 
tan, and loudly. And if his 
writings mirrored his. ideals, 
Tagore hated not only bureau- 


' cracy but imperialism as well. 


- 


-ment 


e pernicious American, im- 
perialist influence has ehtered 
Santiniketan with the indirect 
approval of the authorities and 
without any active resistance frony 
the teachers and the students. 

But one cannot expect Santin- 
iketan to stand where it had 
stood in the days of its inception. 
Santiniketan cannot stand in iso- 
lation from the rest of the coun- 
try, neither was Tagore’s conce- 
ption of Visva Bharati as_ such. 
Unfortunately, neither the Act 
nor the authority since 1951 
succeeded in marching with the 
time and adjusting with the. 
changing situation. They were 
able to check only its develop- 
ment and that too was in the- 
name of Tagoré’s ideals. . 

‚Tagore visualised , building up 
of Visva Bharati by the collective 
participation of the teachers, 
students and the employees 
(karmis). In his days, all the 
bodies of Visva Bharati were 
constituted with elected repre- 
sentatives of the adhayapakas and 
the karmis: The Act of 1951 . 


“particularly barred the participa-. 


tion of the employees’ represent- 
atives in the higher executive 
body of Visva Bharati. It allowed 
Tepresentation of the ex-students 
of Santiniketan. This was neither 
in keeping with the ideals of 
Tagore nor a wise decision which 
was obvious from the develop- 
that followed in the 
campus, 

_Visva Bharati started growing 
in dimension while Tagore’s 
ideals tried in vain to spread 
its wings. The benefit incurred , 
from this physical growth was 
fully utilised by an interested 
coterie that grew ‘round the 
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authority whose only attempt was 
to develop Visva Bharati after the 
image of a public school, and in 
seclusion from its surroundings.’ 

The day-scholars from the 
nearby villages and from Bolpur 

were deprived ‘of the right to 
“ receive education 
Bharati, though this decision was 
slightly amended later. The teac- 
hers were no more missionaries. 
The new Act divided the teachers 
’ into grades, imposed certain ad- 
ministrative discipline imperative 
on ani institution receiving aid 
from the government, and run by 
a set of bureaucrats. Thus, 
Nehru’s aprehensions hovered 
close over Santiniketan. ' 

Those who entered the execu- 
tive body of Visva Bharati as 
~ representatives of the ex-students, 
were not all of them ex-stidents. 
There were also spokesmen of 
institutions representing vested 
interests from outside. With them 
entered vested’ interest in Santi- 
niketan. The influence of a 
monopoly press of West Bengal 
in the ruling circle of Visva 
Bharati for a long time can easily 
be traced along this path. 

But, fortunately, the teachers 
and the employees did not re- 
main silent spectators of these 
developments. 
result of their conscious efforts to 
establish their rights and to steer 
Visva Bharati on a democratic 


path, to realise Tagore’s ideals, | 


the teachers and the employees 
formed their respective organisa- 
tions: Adhyapaka Sabha and 
Karmi Sabha. In 1969, Santini- 
ketan witnessed organised demo- 


nstrations by the teachers, stu- | 


dents and employees. 

At thisstage, the timely and 
wise intervention of Smt Indira 
Gandhi, the Acharaya of Visva 
Bharati, brought about the acce- 
ptance in principle of the inclt- 
sion of teachers’ and employees’ 
. representatives in the executive 
body. The proposal for inclusion 
of one’ representative from each 
category was aécepted. Later in 
1970, it was ‘decided that two 
representatives from each cate- 
gory would be taken in. The 
question of structural reorienta- 
tion of Visva Bharati was‘ also 
discussed during ‘this time by 
Smt Gandhi in her talks with the 
represefitatives of the Adhyapaka 
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in Visva’ ' 


In 1967-68, as a. 


“of the 


Sabha ‘and Karmi Sabha in- 
Delhi 


While these changes were in the 
horizon, the year 1970 brought 
the entire district of Birbhum 
under the spell of the worst type 
of extremist violence. Santinike- 
tan could not escape its impact. 
In the eyes of the people of the 
adjacent locality, Visva Bharati 
was no, more an educational 
institution but was only a giant 
source of employment. This 
source of employment, surroun- 
ded: by a large number of un- 
employed youth, very soon 
became restless. It was mainly 
due to the credit of the teachers, 


, students and the employees that 


Visva Bharati remained peaceful 
in spite|of the authorities who 
were seeking the slightest oppor- 
tunity to impose restrictive 
measures on the plea of violence. 

But viglence could not be kept 
off from Santiniketan. Sri Dhiresh 
Debnath, an employee of Visva 
Bharati, : was murdered brutally 
in the campus. The authorities 
did not ‘miss the chance. CRP 
was called in, the barbed wire 
fences raised, restrictive measures 


. were imposed in the name of 


maintaining peace and order. 
Santiniketan wore the look of a 
concentrátion camp. 


Then came the present Ordi- | 


nance in the name of emergency 
in 1971, when the situation was 
cooling down and stability began 
to reappear. The emergency 
Ordinance caused the death of the 
previous ‘Act of 1951. It reconsti- 
tuted the'higher bodies with nomi- 
nated members only. 

Thus, democracy and aollective 
initiative—the two main princi- 
ples of Tagore’s educational 
ideas—became the first victims of 
the Ordinance. The ruling coterie 
institution took full 
advantage of this Ordinance and 
imposed restrictions and perse- 
cutions on the students, teachers 
and the employees, the instances 
of which are many. 

for all practical purposes, the 
Ordinance put Visva Bharati in 
the same closed orbit from which 
it must come out if it wants to 
survive as a creative institution 
in the life of the nation. Produc- 
tion-oriented education, which 
is the modern name of Tagore’s 
ideal of work-based education, 


, 


cannot be achieved within the 
restrictions and limitations of an 
emergency Ordinance which still 
grips the life of Visva Bharati. 

Visva Bharati needs democra- 
tisation in its structural form. It 
needs broader vision of education 
which can be achieved only 
through the collective initiative 
of the students, teachers and the 
employees. 

This was what the organisers 
of the convention on the demo- 
cratic reconstruction of Visva 
Bharati tried to voice in the two- 
day session of the convention 
on December ll-and 12 in the 
Natyaghar, flanking the barbed- 
wired Rebindrasadan in Santi- 
niketan. Representatives of the 
different teachers’ organisations 
spoke in the convention. Sri 
Barun Dey, a member of the 
Samsad of Visva Bharati and 
Director, Centre of Studies for., 
Social Sciences, Sri Amarta Sen, 
an eminent economist, and many 
others spoke in the convention 
as guest speakers. Eighty-two year 
old wife of\late Kshitimohon Sen 
Shastri, popularly known as 
Thandi, blessed the convention 
which demanded immediate 
repeal of the emergency Ordi- 
nance and the democratisation’ 
of .Visva Bharati. 

While demanding changes in 
the form, the convention was not 
silent on the reform of educa- 
tional system in tune ‘with -the 
needs of the country. The Con- 
vention proposed the formation 
of a Centre of South-east Asian * 
Studies based around the present 
Cheena Bhavan. 

Other recommendations of the 
convention have urged the autho- 
rities, among others, to reorga- 
nise Sriniketan as a centre for 
rural development work; to 
convert the Krishi Bibhag into 
an agricultural college so that it 
can impart practical training to 
the agricultural youth; and to 
develop a centre of comparative 
studies of Indian languages. 

Some of these recommenda- 
tions were proposed by the UGC 
and the others by the Review 
Committee of Sriniketan. In that 
respect the convention has only 
put forward what has been 
already proposed but awaits 
implementation. 


MALNUTRITION | 
Slow 
Death 


Stalks 
India 


C.P. RAVINDRAN 


BE®° Devi, a sweepress of an 
office in the fashionable shop- 
ping centre of Connaught Place 
in New Delhi, did not cry when 
her third child also died in 
infancy. i 
It was not that her anaemic 
eyes had no tear glands, but they 
had dried long ago. After all, it 
was not the first time that death 
had come to her family. She 
looked away from the child’s 
still, tant body and cast her eyes 
away on the horizon. The jhuggi, 


as usual, was silent in the cold `’ 


November evening except for 
some stray dog’s barking. That 
was her third child going away 
from her for ever. 

Beero Devi’s third son, Lallu 
as she called him, was eleven 


10 


hea old when death snatched 
away from her. 

Emaciated ‘and wizened, Lallu 
had developed a slight tempera- 
ture two days before the fateful 
day, but his body could not stand 
it. Lallu’s two elder brothers— 
Hera and Kallu—died at the age 
of ten and nine respectively. For 
Beero Devi, the deaths of her 
three children one after the other 
were due to a “family curse”. 
She has not heard about malnu- 
trition, nor of marasmus and 
kwashiorkor, {ts deadly after 
effects. 

It has been officially estimated 
that more than 100,000 children 
die every month in the country 
due to nutritional deficiency. As 
the usual case with the official 
figure is its tendency to under- 
state the facts, it cannot be taken 
as a final word. On the other 
hand, it may be much higher. 
And even if the official figure is 
near the truth, one has to admit 
that it in itself is quite an alarm- 


ing one. 

About 100,000 children slowly 
dying away every month—not 
because their stomachs are empty 
bur their bones and marrow are 
hungry. Death at one stroke, one 
can understand. But this is not 
like that..It is a slow death like 
buds withering away before they 
get a chance to flower—sort of a 
torture, 

According to a countrywide 
survey among the pre-school 


, children belonging to poverty- 


level groups, carried out at five 
different centres by the National 
Institute of Nutrition of Hydera- 
bad, about 92 per cent of the 
children in these communities 
were subsisting on diets consi- 
derably inadequate in calories. 
Details of the survey have shown 
that while 35 per cent of the 
children were consuming food 
adequate in protein but deficient 
in calories, 57 per cent‘ of 
children were consuming foods 
inadequate in protein. 

‘Now, what about the adult 
population in the country? Are 
they safe from the malady of 
malnutrition? The answer is a big 
No. A short-term clinical’ survey 
in the uphill and lowland areas 
of Nainital by the All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences has 
revealed that malnutrition existed 


in 33.8 per cent of the male 
population and 39.2 per cent of 
the female population. The study 
shows that next to children, 
women are the worst affected 
group by malnutrition in India. 

The high maternal mortality in 
the country—252 to every 100,000 
children born as against 40 in 
developed countries—is attributed 
to malnutrition. It has been 
further revealed that 44 per cent 
of the pregnant women in India 
suffered from Vitamin B Complex 
deficiency, 15 per cent from 
hypovitamnosis, and nearly ten 
per cent from hypoproteinaemia. 
Other than these deficiencies, 56 
per cent of them had haemog- 
lobin value far less than the 
actual need of the human body. 

These findings prove that the 
diet of the common man in India 
has only very little in it of nutri- 
tional value. Especially, the in- 
take of protein is far below the 
actual need of the body. Protein 
is necessary to replenish the parts 
of the body when they are run- 
down. It is available from lean 
meat, cheese, fish, eggs and to 
some extent milk, but these, in- 
deed, are not included in the 
everyday menu of an ordinary 
Indian. 

Lack of protein will have 
deadly effects on the body, and 
intellectual and physical growth 
stunted. Calorie-wise also, the 
diet of the people in India is defi- 
cient to the extent of 300-400 
calories. 

Nowadays, one can often hear 
complaints from some self-styled 
intellectuals that a majority of 
Harijan and Scheduled Caste stu- 
dents find it difficult to get through 
public examinations and tests 
even though they are given incen- 
tives for studying like tuition, 
concessions and free books. These 
people will then be seen attri- 
buting the cause for this to the 
so-called heredity and conclude 
that hereditary factors cannot be 
peed over even if one tried his 

est. 

But do not these “intellectuals” 
know the part played by food in 
intellectual and physical growth? 
Free books and tuition conces- 
sions are all right, but who is 
supplying themt the food needed 
for physical and intellectual 


growths? Of course, under the 
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present economic system, the 
students hailing, from the upper 
middle class who take rich food 
will have an edge over those from 
the poor communities. 

(With all this disadvantages, 
surprisingly one often sees stu- 
dents from poor families getting 
better results than from their rich 
counterparts. The writer, how- 
ever, feels that those are only 
exceptional cases.) : 

One interesting aspect of the 
nutritional status of the country 
is that while a majority of the 
people suffer from nutritional 
deficiency, there is a minority 
group in the country “‘guffering’” 
from over nutrition. There is a 
little irony in this. A study by 
the All-India Institute of Medical 
Sciences has shown that the inci- 
dence of coronary heart disease, 
one of the most important causes 
of death in the developed 
countries, has increased abnor- 
mally in India. . 

In Delhi, the study has shown 
that the incidence of coronary 
disease is 5.5 per cent among 
people belonging to the high- 
income groups, but only one per 
cent among people of low-income 
groups. Similarly, in Agra, the 
prevalence of coronary diseases 
is found to be 8.1 per cent in the 
high socio-economic group com- 
pared toa bare three per cent in 
the low socio-econdmic group. 

The study showed that diets of 
the people belonging to the high- 
income groups, among whom the 
diseases was more prevalent, con- 
tained more fat than did diets of 
low-income groups. By overea- 
ting, it appears, these people are 
not only taking. away the food 
reserved for the poor people 
but are inviting danger to 
themselves. 

Thus, there exists a big food 
gap in the country—on one side, 
there is a minority overeating 
and, on the other, a majority 
undereating. And with every 
consequent rise in prices af food 
stuffs and other articles, the 
already big food gap is widening 
further as the purchasing power 
of the people in the middle and 
lower strata of the society is 
dwindling fast. 

The abnormal price rise during 
the last one year has particularly 
affected the common man. The 
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all round price increase in all 
items, from coal to rice, clothing 
to travelling, has made him 
completely off-balance economi- 
cally. A worker or a white-collar 
employee living far away from 
the factory or office for cheap 
accommodation cannot cut down 
the travelling expenses, or from 
his children’s educational expen- 
ses. So, the axe naturally falls 
on the household expenses, food 
and clothing. 

He will cut down taking meat 
from two days in a week to ‘one’ 
day in two weeks, will buy 
less vegetables, milk, etc. By 
and large this will be the middle 
class man’s story. But what 
about the lower strata of people 
earning below a hundred rupees 
per month and having to look 
after big families? 

Can one imagine people eating 
catmeat not because they like 
it but their bones and marrow 
crave for protein rich food? 
Well, it happens in the jhuggies 
of our capital city. 

Added with the high price and 
frequent shortages, widespread 
adulteration of foodstuffs also 
has increased the nutritional 
problems facing the common man 
in the country. Several outbreaks 
of epidemic dropsy, as a result of 
consuming edible oils either due 
to accidental contamination or 


_ deliberate adulteration have been 


reported in recent months from 
all parts of the country. Contam- 
ination of pulses with kesar, lead- 
ing to paralysis is also acquiring 
serious dimensions. 

Naturally, now the question will 
be: what the Government has done 
so far and is doing to eradicate 
this malady and how far its pro- 
grammes have been successful. 
Indeed, there are quite a large 
number of nutrition programmes 
it operation in the country, 
sponsored by the Centre as well 
as the State Governments. There 
is one, called “Applied Nutrition 
Programme”’ and another, 


“Vitamin A Prophylaxis Pro- 


pene for prevention of 
lindness, to mention two. 

Apart from these, the polished 
and neatly dressed UN experts 
on malnutrition are there prepar- 
ed to help al programmes 
undertaken by the Central 
Government. But what is the 


_ nutritional 


impact of these programmes on 
the nutritional status of the 
community? The answer séems 
to be—very little. 

The Planning Commission’s 
group on Health and Nutrition 
hit the nail on the head when it 
recently pointed out that the 
progress of nutritional pro- 
grammes of these agencies had 
been rather slow. “The Steering 
Group has expressed regrets over 
the fact that till the end of 
1971-72 only about 20 lakh 
beneficiaries were covered under 
the scheme for overcoming 
anaemia among 
mothers and children as against a 
target of 200 lakh beneficiaries 
by the,end of the Fourth Plan. 

Similarly, as against a target 
of 120 lakh beneficiaries to be 
covered by the Fourth -Plan end 
under the scheme for control of 
blindness in children caused by 
Vitamin A deficiency, only 11 
lakh had been reached by the 
end of 1971-72. The Steering 
Group has, therefore, recom- 
mended a nutritional orientation 
of the agricultural policy and an 
integrated approach to the feed- 
ing programme. ; 

But the Government appears 
to have taken no decision on this: 
recommendation so far, even 
though the Steering Group has 


submitted the report about seven 


months ago. How many more 
Lallus have to sacrifice themselves 
for making the Government see 
the reality? ; 
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Reforms ` 


Land | 


. 


‘and 
Productivity 


-~N.V. NAYUDU 


NE hears’ sporadically about 

the distribution of excess 
landholdings but never about pro- 
duction in the lands so distribut- 
ed; halfhearted legislative mea- 
sures dealing with land-ceilings, 
cultivating tenants’ rights and 
minimum agricultural wages are 
nowhere implemented. 

Numerous court cases are no 
doubt there arising out of the 
hooliganism of landlords trying 
to evict tenants, and of squatters, 
with no interest in cultivation, 
seeking legal shelter for their 
occupation of land. The corrup- 
tion and weakness of administra- 
tion has led to an- anarchic 
situation and the main casualty 
is production. It is necessary to 
resolve ‘it for orderly progress., 


2 ; 


The counter-cry of ceilings on 
urban property, or on property 
in general 1s now muted. 

This article states the problem 
in basic terms and suggests an 
approach to its solution, linked 
with increased production, parti- 
cularly of food. >` 

A Statement of the’Case: Land 
is the most important of the 
means of production, judged by 
its contribution to the national 
product, the number of persons 
employed, the number of persons 
holding land, the total outlay or 
by any other consideration. 

At the same time, land is also 
the most inelastic: while it can 
be exploited for greater produc- 
tion, it cannot be added to. With 
the increase of population and 
the resultant pressures for’ more 
production of food‘ and other 


, consumption articles, construc- 


tion of houses and other ameni- 
ties, the price of land is bound 


. to rise by mere efflux of time, 


without any conscious contribu- 
tion by the owner for. its 
development. ; 

The ownership of this ine- 
lastic means of production by a 
few individuals, families, coope- 
rative societies or corporate 
bodies causes social tensions. 
The tensions are aggravated when 
the owners do not plan and ex- 
ecute the use of land to social 
advantage; indeed, it would be 
the negation of the prime motive 


force of a society based on pri- - 


vate profit to expect that it would 
exploit any means of production 
to social advantage, when the 
contrary motivation of private 
profit is ever present. 

Land is traditionally associated 
with power and prestige; this 


tradition lingers on with us as’ 


we have not shed the vestiges of 
feudalism. Land also continues 
to be an important adjunct to 
industrial capital and an impor- 
tant field of investment for in- 
dustrial profits. Recently, it has 
become a useful instrument in 
the hands of the rural and urban 
rich for the development of a 
parallel economy in the “black 
market”. 

Therefore, a durable Jand 
policy consistent with soçial ob- 
jectives is necessary to increase 
production, to lessen social 
tensions, and to develop land to 


social advantage, and, also, as 


one of the measures to combat 
the ‘‘black market”. 

Socialist Context: Socialism is 
our accepted goal. Whatever 
definition the framers of the 
resolution on socialism had in 
mind—its vagueness has never 
been clarified—and whatever the 
paths to achieve socialism, the 
basic fact is inescapable that 
socialism stands for the substi- 
tution of collective social owner- 
ship of the means of production 
for private ownership.i And, land 
remains our most important 
means of production. 

Ownership of property carries 
with it various rights, sanctioned 
by law and custom, such as exc- 
lusive possession and enjoyment, 
transfer, inheritance, right to 
income and, in the case of 
Hindus, coparcenary rights. 
These rights are most diverse and, 
legally, the most complex in the 
ae property in land. : 

Socialism implies the abolition 
ofjevery one of these rights and, 
if ‘we have chosen a gradual 
transition to socialism as our 
path, it is inevitable that we 
inform the peaple, legislate and 
enforce the law, so that the indi- 
vidual’s right or ‘interest in pro- 
perty is extinguished and that 
right is vested in the society, in 
order that’ the Government, as 
the executive organ of the society, 
shall exercise the right so vested 
in it for the common good. The 
accountability of the Government 
for so exercising the vested right 
has to be discharged to the 
people. ` 

Urban and Rural: The distinc- 


. tion between urban and rural 


areas is artificial: with the increase 
in population, and the consequent 
pressure on land, and the deve- 
lopment of small and auxiliary 
industries, this distinction is los- 
ing whatever force it once might 
have had. 

Indeed, in England, Switzer- 
land and Japan, the rural: area is 
hardly distinguishable from the 
urban area, except that, occa- . 
sionally, one may find some cattle 
grazing. Even in our country, we 


find undistinguishable rural-urban 


areas for hundreds of miles 
around our industrial cities: 
Calcutta, Poona, Bangalore and 
Delhi. 
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All the postulates in the 
“statement, of the case” apply to 
rural and urban azeas alike. The 
social uses of rural land is mainly 
agricultural, with its infra-struc- 
ture of farm-housing, irrigation, 

‘ storage and preservation of pro- 
duce, agriculture-based and 
small-scale industries etc; and, 
that of the urban land, mainly 
housing and ‘large-scale indus- 
tries. . Amehities like potable 
water supply, schools, hospitals, 
power supply, recreational faci- 
lities and communications are 
needs common to both rural and 
urban areas. 

Social policy for the develop- 
ment of rural and urban land 
may depend on. the dominant 
uses of the land; but property 
rights do not have to be. 

Direction, Force and Regu- 
lation: The direction and force 
for any social or economic mea- 
sure is derived from the people 
by their endorsement of the. elec- 
tion manifesto through popular 
vote; the implementation of the 


manifesto is largely the function. 


of the national leadership. 

The people, by and large, vdted 
‘for socialism in the last elections 
although none of the contending 
parties spelt out what they.meant 
by socialism. In particular, no 
party took any positive stand on 
the fundamental question of pri- 
vate property, particularly, in 
land. keg : 

There is no effective regulation 
and control of. property rights in 
urban or rural land. Nor can there 
be planning with so many owners 
and so many “rights”. Fiscal 
measures have not reduced ine- 
qualities of wealth in land: 
through fear of legislation on 
land ceilings, some agricultural 
holdings have been hastily divi- 
ded up into bits; trusts have be- 
come prolific creating new bene- 
> ficial, as opposed to real, 

interests. 

In urban areas, the object of 
fiscal measures like income and 
wealth taxes has been defeated 
through various legal, quasi-legal 
and extra-legal methods with the 
help of professional advisers; 
benami interests mask real own- 
ership and enjoyment of property 
rights. The laws have no doubt 
been progressively tightened, but 
it: is doubtful if they have 
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achieved the object or even 
limited the abuses. j 
Above all, the existence of a 
parallel “black market”? sub- 
verts every attempt at ‘‘social 
justice”. l 
Therefore, the approach to 
the problem ‘has to be basically 
different from the approaches 
made so far and must directly 
bear upon, the concept of 
property itself. Any reform or 
solution, any change in the 
suggested approach, has to be 
continually tested with reference 
to the socialist objective. 
Distribution of Agricultural 
Land: Socialism is not the distri- 
bution of the means of produc- 


. tion among the producers; it is 


the social ownership and use of 


the means of production to, 


secure a better life for all. 

Our land is still miserably 
underdeveloped and, therefore, 
under-productive, and the pri- 
mary object should be to increase 
production. It is possible to 
evolve a scheme of rewarding 
individual initiative and skills, 
according to the contribution of 
each member to social produc- 
tion, without. giving rise to gross 
disparities of income. 

The distribution of surplus 
agricultural land to the landless 
is fraught with grave risks: 

First, the creation of individual 
interests in property where, there 
was none will defeat the social 
objective, namely, to substitute 
social ownership for private own- 
ership. It will be a recognition 


to the continuance of private: 


property in land and creating 
yet another hurdle to be over- 
come. , 

‘Secondly, social tensions will 
not ease as the result of such 
distribution, as land hunger can 
never be appeased. 

Thirdly, distribution of rural 
land will lead to further frag- 
mentation and uneconomic hold- 
ings, impeding production; there 
is an optimum size for develop- 
ment and cultivation according 
to local conditions, like the type 
of land and cropping pattern. 

Fourthly, even more than land, 
provision of the means of cul- 
tivation—tools, technology and 
timely inputs—are ‘necessary; 
distribution does not, per se, 
secure these. 


In the case of urban land also, 
“development” by private owners 
is often at public cost: the infra- 
services like water, electricity, 
drainage, transport and com- 
munications have to be provided 
at public cost; finance is provided 
by public financial institutions. 
Entrepreneurship is the one 
allegedly scarce commodity pro- 
vided by the private owner. 

The society should work out 
the cost it incurs on, and the 
benefit it derives from, private 
entrepreneurs on this account 
and whether this elusive quality ‘ 
cannot otherwise be developed. 
One has also to consider the 
need for integrated, orderly 
development of housing and 
industry with, all the infra- 
structure. 

Approach to the Solution : I.a. 
Every transfer of any right,’ 
interest or title in land anywhere 
in India, including sucession by 
death of the previous owner, 
leases, shares in corporate or 
cooperative ownership, foreclos- 
ure of mortgages, and any other 
instrument or court decree, shall 
be subjected to one TEST: “Does 
this transfer conduce to more 
production?” If it satisfies this 
test, the provisions set out in II. 
? below shall take effect; if it 
does not, the “property” shall 
vest in the organisation set out in 
Il.ii below. 

b. All existing rights or inter- 
ests in property by any person 
other than the registered holder 
shall be declared jointly by that 
person and the registered holder 
to a statutory authority within a 
specified period, say one year, 
beyond which period the undec- 
lared interest will not be valid in 
law. 

c. Private moneylending shall 
be prohibited after, say, three 
years in rural areas and immedi- 
ately in urban areas; banks shall 
be required to establish branches 
within this period so that no 
village is more than five miles 
from a branch bank; the funct- 
joning of the banks has to be, 
considered separately. 

II. Rural Sector, Agriculture as 
Dominant User of Land: i. The 
objective being increased agricul- 
tural production, the use of land 
shali be for increase .in produc- 
tion. Therefore, all land shall be 
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- used and cultivated under licence 
by an individual or a family, 
preference being given to the 
present cultivator, using his and 
the family’s labour only and any 
other labour to be hired from 
the local employment pool on 
terms to be decided by that pool. 

Targets of production shall be 
set for each farm and for each 


agricultural produce bya local . 


organisation. The licence to cul- 
tivate shall stipulate the targets 
of production and shall be rene- 
wable periodically on fulfilment 
vof targets, suitable provision 
being made for nonfulfilment to 
targets on reasonable grounds. 
Land not so licenced shall be. 
cultivated by the local organisa- 
tion itself with targets not less 
than those of the licensees, 

ii.' Organisations for this pur- 
pose shall be set up at the 
Panchayat, Community Develop- 
ment Block, District, State and 
National levels, consisting of 
farmers, agricultural scientists 
and officials, which shall be res- 

, Ponsible for the functioning of 
these authorities andthe fulfil- 
ment of the targets at the 
appropriate level. 

iii. The infra-structure for 
agriculture, such as irrigation, 
power, tools; machinery, lives- 
tock, seeds, fertilisers, pesticides, 
storage, marketing and commun- 
ications, shall each be provided 
by separate undertakings with a 
coordinating authority for their 


storage and distribution to the, 


consumption point. These under- 
takings shall be associated with, 
and be responsible to, the agri- 
cultural organisations at the 
appropriate levels. 

iv. The financial and audit 
systems shall be strengthened. 
The audit shall be performance- 
oriented, not merely chasing 
vouchers and authorities and 
questioning the heads of account. 

Urban Sector, Housing 
and Indastry.as Dominant User: 
i. All vacant land and buildings 
in urban areas, including build- 
ings belonging to a person who 
has interest in more than one 
building for his or his family’s 
occupation, guest houses, unuti- 
lised factory premises and ware- 
houses, by whatever name called, 
anywhere in India, shall vest in 
a statutory authority for that 
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area. All future- vanancies of 
accommodation ‘by expiry of 
present tenancy or leave and 
icence, death or absence from 
that area for a continuous period 
of time, of the present occupant 
and of buildings by their demo- 
neon, shall vest in that author- 


, 2. The authority shall be 
responsible for the maintenance 
of the properties .vested in it, 
their user and development in 
social interest (to be defined) and 
allotment of tenements. It should 
also provide the necessary 
infrastructure and coordinating 
its activities with the statutory 
authorities mentioned under the 
rural sector (IT. iii). 

3. The organisations required 


for the purpose shall be built, 


up in each urban area, district, 
State and at the National Level 
as for the rural sector. The 


infrastructure will be common ! 


for the rural and urban areas 
for common services, for example 
Power, roads, communications, 
etc, and they have to be co- 
ordinated by both the rural and 
urban authorities. on 

IV. Other Considerations: a. 
Industries basic to rural and 
urban development on these 
lines exist and function mostly 
under market-economy, namely, 
selling shoddy products for quick 
profits, cornering and under-the- 
counter sales, and similar anti- 
social practices. Many products 
are genuinely in short supply. 

Before . a project of these 

imensions is launched, it ig 
necessary to clean up the present 
system and ensure supplies to 
the consumption points, especi- 
ally in the rural areas. New 
industries haye to be set up and 
new systems devised to see that 
they work in a coordinated 
manner: every industry’ is 
dependent on many other indus- 
tries. i i : 

b. The urban organisation has 
to take a long-term view of its 
requirements as the country is 
rapidly getting urbanised. Design, 
of townships, economical and 
practical housing units to suit 
local conditions, cheaper cons- 
truction material and building 
techniques, transport and assem- 
bly, have all to be taken up in 


, advance of this project. 


c. Financial substructure has 
to be of a new type, to include 
accountability for money, 
materials and performance. 
` d. Personnel is the key to the 
problems and the most difficult 
to get and to hold. The project 
requires the cooperation of many 
‘disciplines, management being 
the key factor, held together by 
the common purpose of service 
to the people. When considera- 
tion of private prom supplies the 
motive force of society, it is but 
reasonable to expect that its 
employees should expect private 

even at public cost; but, 
when public gain is the aim of 
all social activity, it calls for a 
different type of public servant, 
whom it is not easy to create out 
of, and sustain in, the present 
morass. The process has to be 
slow. 

The project has therefore to 
be introduced in stages, taking 
up specified districts, or even 
tehsils, comprising rural and 
urban areas, so as to cover the 
country in about ten years. 

The solution makes a clean 
break with the past; any attempt 
at. compromise, to graft the 
future socialist society on to the 
past ideology of private property, - 
will bring in its train practical 
difficulties of reconciling conflic- 
ting interests and retard Progress. 
Confusion of ideas as to goals is 
the basic cause of frustration of ` 
purpose even with the most 
dedicated persons. 

Some Questions: The question 
may be asked: “Is the country 
ready for the change?” 

The question itself shows lack 
of confidence in the people who 
gave us such solid backing for 
our socialist goal. If any doubts 
linger, the party may again seek 
the people’s mandate in the 
forthcoming elections for a 
definite time-bound programme 
for bringing about this change in 


the concept of private property. 


The ,number of persons affected 
is fairly large and’ influential . far 
beyond their numbers. It is no 
more a question of big capitalists 
ys small capitalists but of capital 
in the shape of land. The policy 
has to be stated in an unequivo- 
cal manner so that the mandate 
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T= present-day international situation has been 
marked by world-significant achievements of the 
Leninist foreign policy of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, backed by other .fraternal socialist 
’ countries, in implementation of the historic peace pro- 
gramme adumbrated at its Twenty-fourth Congress. 
These achievements are more and more decisively 
shifting the world balance of forces against aggres- 
sive imperialism and Reaction and in favour of the 
forces of national freedom and social progress. 

The foreign policy of the .CPSU is based ona 
class approach to events of international life. The 
CPSU, together with other fraternal countries of 
socialism and Marxist-Leninist parties, marches at 
at the head of the world revolutionary, anti-imperial- 
ist forces. Working for the consolidation of univer- 
sal peace and the triumph of the Leninist principles 


This article by Secretary, National Council of the Com- 
munist Party of India, was published in the theoretical organ 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Kommunist, 
No 17 of 1973. 
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of peaceful coexistence in inter-state’ relations, the 

CPSU thereby strives to ensure the strengthening of 
the positions of world socialism, to create conditions 

for the successful struggle of the international com- 

munist, working-class and national-liberation move- 

ments of the anti-imperialist front as a whole. 

` The truly class character of thc CPSU’s inter- 

national activities is also graphically manifested in 

the Party’s policy in relation to the three main revo- 

lutionary contingents of our time: the world social- 

ist system, the communist and. working-class move- 

ments in the capitalist countries, and the forces of | 
the national liberation struggle. 

Tn all its international activities, the CPSU takes 
fully into account the requirements of the world 
liberation movement and the tasks of the Commun- 
ist Parties in the struggle for the basic socio-econ- 
omic and political interests of the working class and 
all working people. This was convincingly demons- 
trated by the visits of the General Secretary of the 


‘CPSU Central Committee, L.I. Brezhnev, to the , 


Federal Republic of Germany, the USA and France. 
In addition to the talks with the top leaders of the 
ruling circles of these countries, and the signing of 
important inter-state agreements, L.I. Brezhnev had 
warm comradely meetings and discussions with 
leaders of the Communist Parties of the FRG, USA 
and France. These leaders enthusiastically hailed 
L.I. Brezhnev’s achievements and their revolution- 
ary import. 

The’ CPSU strives to ensure detente on a global 

scale and make it irreversible. Jt strives to consol- 
idate the security of the peoples ‘in the continents of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America and to base the 
relations of states of these continents with all other 
countries of the world on such principles as renun- 
ciation of the use of force in solving international 
disputes, respect for sovereignty, non-interference 
in internal affairs, extensive economic and other 
mutually advantageous cooperation, the inalienable 
right of every people to possess and dispose of their 
natural resources and to make such socio-economic 
reforms as they desire, etc. On a similar basis, in 
particular, the Soviet Union proposes the setting up 
of a system of collective security in Asia and this 
initiative is meeting with ever-growing support on 
the part of states and peoples of the Asian conti- 
nent. : 
The multi-pronged offensive undertaken by the 
CPSU and the Soviet Government to enforce these 
principles in international and inter-state life and to 
make their triumph irreversible today merges with 
its vanguard role in the world anti-imperialist strug- 
gle, in the struggle of-the peoples for freedom and 
social progress. \ 

The visit of L.I. Brezhney to India on November 
26-30 marks yet another landmark in the advance 
and consolidation of the internationalist principles 
of the Leninist foreign policy of the CPSU. 

a l 
r was the great Lenin who scientifically elaborat- 
ed and substantiated the basic principles of 
Socialist foreign policy which the CPSU is carrying 
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forward. Among the key principles of soclalist 
foreign policy which Lenin worked out, the prin- 
ciple of proletarian internationalism has a crucial 
place. Basing himself on the works of Marx and 
Engels and giving a creative generalisation of the 
experience of class struggle in the international 
arena, Lenin gave a much larger content to the 
principle of proletarian internationalism, showing 
its new role as a principle in inter-state relations, 
demonstrating its irreconcilable hostility to bour- 
geois nationalism, and working out the relationship 
between the national and the international element 
in the policy of the Working class. 

Lenin attached exceptional importance to th 
correct understanding and interpretation of inter- 
nationalism, sharply demarcating it from spurious 
theories of spreading socialism: by force or of 
“exporting” revolution. Proletarian internationalism 
demands mutual support and solidarity among all 
national detachments of the working class, but it is 
inconceivable without respect for and observance of 
the principles of independence and equality of each 
separate detachment of the world revolutionary 
movement, each Communist Party and each socialist 
state. That is one of the most important foreign 
policy functions of proletarian internationalism. 
Another equally important function is to provide 
the: most effective and reliable resistance to the 
export of counter-revolution, whatever the means— 
military or peaceful—are used to carry it out. These 
two aspects of proletarian internationalism are 
inter-connected and inseparable. 

The development of international relations since 
the emergence of the first socialist state has shown 
that the efforts of imperialism to export counter- 
revolution, whatever be the forms in which it is 
camouflaged, are an essential part of global imperi- 
alist strategy. 

The Leninist concept: of peaceful coexistence 
follows from the above and is based on the class 
principle. It cannot be interpreted or applied in 
isolation from the fundamental Leninist propositions 
on the ways and forms of the world revolutionary 
movement. Accordingly, there is an indissoluble 
internal connection and inter-relation between the 
. principle of peaceful coexistence and the other 

parts of Lenin’s teachings. f 

In putting forward the principle of peaceful 
coexistence, Lenin proceeded not only from the 
character and ħature of the socialist system for 
which itis just as natural to establish peace as it 
is for imperialism to breed war. Lenin took full 
account of the aggressive essence of imperialism and 

, did not connect the idea of peaceful coexistence 
with any hopes for a change in the nature of 
imperialism, but with the deep-going tendencies 
which he had already discovered at the time and 
which have now acquired full force and become 
one of the crucial factors in present-day world 
development. He had in mind “‘the-task of conver- 


ting the dictatorship of the proletariat from a“ 


national dictatorship (that is, existing in a single 
country and incapable of determining world politics) 
. into an international one (that is, a dictatorship of 
“. the proletariat involving atleast several advanced 
\ : 
ed 
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countries and capable of exercising a decisive in- 
fluence upon world politics as a whole)”. (Lenin, 
Collected Works; Vol 31) 

The principles of proletarian internationalism and 
peaceful coexistence are organically connected. 

In particular, in the present epoch, when the 
main forces of socialism now iacreasingly determine 
the main directions and tendencies in the develop- 
ment of international relations whose very nature is 
modified by the direct influence of socialism and 
its foreign policy, the right to peaceful coexistence 
has merged with, indeed has become an integral 
part of the right to self-determination. 

The international meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties held in Moscow in 1969 declared: 

“The defence of peace is inseparably linked up 
with the struggle to compel the imperialists to accept 
peaceful coexistence of states of different social 
systems.... i 

“The policy of peaceful coexistence facilitates the 
positive solution of economic and social problems 
of the P tas countries. This policy of peaceful 
coexistence does not contradict the right of any 
oppressed people to fight for its liberation by any 
means it considers necessary—armed or peaceful. 
This policy in no way signifies support for reac- 
tionary regimes. 

“It is equally indisputable that every people has ` 
the inalienable right to take up arms in defence 
against encroachments by imperialist aggressors and 
to avail itself of the help of other peoples in its 
just cause. This is an integral part of the general 
anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples. ; 

“The attempts of imperialism to overcome it 
internal contradictions by building up international 
tensions and creating hotbeds of war are hampered 
by the policy of peaceful coexistence. This policy 
does not imply either the preservation of the social- 
political status quo or a weakening of the ideological ` 
struggle. It helps to promote the class struggle 
against imperialism on a national and world-wide 
scale. Determined class struggle for the abolition 
of the monopolies and their rule, for the institution 
of a genuinely democratic system, and for the 
establishment óf socialist power, whatever may be 
the road leading to this goal, isan inalienable right 
and duty of the working people and their Communist 
Parties in the capitalist countries. The Communists 
of the world are in solidarity with this just battle. 

“Mass action against imperialism is a condition 
for implementing the policy of peaceful coexistence.” 

The Leninist foreign policy of the CPSU and 
the peace programme worked outat the Twenty- 
fourth Congress of the CPSU is based on firm and 
unflinching commitment to these principles. That 
explains its revolutionary effectiveness and striking 
power in the modern world and its phenomenal 
success in the recent period. 


I 
Ts the modern epoch when the historical competi- 
tion and contest of the two opposed social systems 


has become the main content of international rela- 
tions and consequently the centre of gravity of 
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world-wide class struggle is moving more and more 
into the international arena, the unity and cohesion 
of the community of socialist: states and their 
strength is of crucial importance. 

Every step in the growth of the economic, polit- 
ical and military might of the socialist states narrows 
down the ability, and the area in' which imperialism 
can forage and manoeuvre, and thus tips the world 
balance of forces further against imperialism and 
Reaction. f 

The qualitative shift in the competition between 
the two world systems is dramatically illustrated by 
the fact that, in 1971, the Soviet Union, .a socialist 
state, became the world’s number one producer 
of steel. 

The Leninist foreign policy of the CPSU secures 
the best possible external: conditions for socialist 
and communist construction in the socialist coun- 
tries and thereby helps in changing the balance pf 
forces against imperialism. In the present situation, 
the revolutionary strategy and tactics of the socialist 
states and the influence they exert on the class 
struggle in the capitalist countries and on the 
national liberation movement acquire particular 
importance because the influence exerted by the 
socialist system on world politics and economics has 
assumed vast proportions. At the same time, there 
now exist closer links between the struggle for peace 
which is led by the socialist states and the struggle 
for national liberation and social emancipation and 
also between the deployment of class forces within 
the individual countries and their deployment in 
the international arena. 7 

The CPSU has, therefore, constantly put in the 
focus of its attention the issues of the further 
cohesion and development of the world socialist 
system and mutual cooperation of all the socialist 
countries. Thanks to the initiatives of the CPSU, 
there has emerged a reliable system of fraternal 
cooperation of these states within the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation and the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. The comprehensive programme of 
socialist integration of the CMEA countries which 
has been adopted and is now being successfully 
implemented, is becoming a powerful factor for 
further weakening the crisis-ridden positions of 
world capitalist economy. Of considerable impor- 
tance in building up the economic potential of the 

socialist world'is active participation in the inter- 
' “ national socialist division of labour of the Soviet 
Union with its powerful and highly developed 
economy and its constant readiness to extend all- 
round cooperation. : : 

-It is because of the policy of the CPSU and the 
Soviet Union, of strengthening the socialist com- 
munity of states and consolidating their unity‘and 
cohesion, that imperialism’s strategy. of subversion- 
and undermining directed against the socialist states, 
its strategy of “rolling back the frontiers of com- 
munism” in Europe and thus staging a “replay” of 
the historical match it has virtually lost, has been 
decisively defeated and the continent of. Europe 
enabled.to enter a new stage of historical develop- 
ment, extremely favourable for the forces of democ- 
racy and rapid social advance. 
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The fraternal international assistance given by 
the Soviet Union and other states of the Warsaw 
Pact to Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the defeat of 
the counter-revolutionary conspiracy against Czech- 
oslovakia, was indeed a turning point in the 
change of balance of forces in Europe. 

The CPSU’s role in unifying the world communist 
movement, in strengthening and consolidating the 
all-round unity and cohesion of the socialist com+ 
munity of states and in rebuffing and defeating 
imperialism’s attacks against the individual mem- 
bers of the system of socialist states, its role in 
combatting the disruptive and splitting tactics of 
the Maoist leadership, has been’ of inestimable 
value as a decisive factor in the world-wide struggle 
against imperialism and Reaction and for social 
advance. í 

The recent Crimea meeting of the leaders of the 


Communist and Workers’ Parties of the socialist. 


countries, outlined steps for further intensifying the 
process of relaxation of international tension and of 
making it irreversible. 

In his speech in Alma Ata, L.I. Brezhnev corréct- 
ly observed: . 

“The successful development of our socialist com- 
munity as a whole and of each socialist country ind- 
ividually is, of course, the main prerequisite for the 
effectiveness of our class international policy....Con- 
cern for the development of friendship and coopera- 


. tion with the fraternal countries has been a perma- 


nent organic part of all the activities of our Party.” 


IV 


Te influence which the socialist foreign policy 


exerts on social and political processes outside 
the socialist countries is not always straightforward 
and direct: this is a complex and many-sided phen- 
omenon cons‘ituting one of the most important as- 
pects of the class struggle in the international arena. 
The internationalist orientation of the Leninist 
foreign policy of the CPSU is reflected in its efforts 
to create favourable conditions for the revolutionary 
struggle. However, the scope and results of the 
struggle in the various countries depend on internal 
factors, above all, the level of organisation and 
political consciousness of the revolutionary forces 
and the mass nature and maturity of the movement. 

“From the first act of Soviet power in the field 
of foreign policy—the Decree on Peace—to the 
Peace Programme advanced by the Twenty-fourth 
CPSU Congress, our Party and state maintained 
continuity in the main lines of struggle for peace, 
freedom and security of nations,” so declared L.I. 
Brezhnev-outlining the principles of the CPSU foreign 
policy. 

The struggle for peace is a struggle against 
militarism and imperialism. It is a struggle spear- 
headed against the most aggressive, militaristic cir- 
cles of monopoly capital entrenched in the military- 
industrial complex which ‘is at the heart of, the 
modern imperialist state and is the arch enemy of 
the working people. 

Relying on the changes in the world balance ‘of 
power in favour of socialism, the popular masses 
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are now able to Isolate the most aggressive actions 
of imperialism, to prevent them from using wär as 
a means of maintaining imperialist domination and, 
in these conditions, to work for fresh successes in the 
struggle for national freedom and social progress. 

It is because of these factors that the CPSU’s 
policy of peace and international detente has led to 
major positive changes in the international situation 


‘helping the class struggle and the anti-imperialist 


struggle on a wide front throughout the world. 


e agreements concluded between the Soviet 


” Union ‘and the USA have created a new political 


climate inside America itself for the advance of 
working-class and democratic forces. They have 
sharpened the all-round inner crisis of US imper- 


ialism, asis evident today from the multifarious, 


repercussions of the Watergate affair. 

The unprecedented forces generated during the 
successful camipaign for the release of Angela Davis 
are a pointer te the vast new possibilities that have 
epened up before the democratic and working-class 
movement of the USA. F 

.Every new twist in the spiral of international 


detente yields definite political.gains to the socialist ` 
. camp. It should not be forgotten that detente is 


taking shape in the.context of the central class con- 
tradiction of our time. Economic cooperation bet- 
ween states of different social systems presupposes 
deeper economic competition between socialism and 
capitalism. The socialist economy gains added 
opportunities to augment its efficiency through the 
advantages of the international division of labour, 


- which broaden its access to the latest achievements 


of .world science and technology. Coupled with the 
social advantages of the economic organisation of 
the socialist, system, this augurs a considerable ex- 
pansion Of its material and technical basis. 

In societies rent by class antagonisms, an interna- 
tional thaw is oppressive tó the Right-wing, while 
opening up the way for new advance to the revolu- 
tionary, progrersive forces. Of course, this should 
not lead to any over-simplified deduction that 
changes in the world automatically revolutionise the 
situation in every capitalist country. But it is be- 


-yond question that they tilt the political pendulum 


Leftward. 
- The removal of the political-ideological roadblocks 


of the cold war has had its beneficial effects on the ` 


battle for Left unity in France. -In West Germany, 
the forces of reactionary revanchism have been put 
on the retreat, as shown markedly and significantly 
in the failure of the Right opposition to recapture 
power and in the significant advance made by the 
Communist Party and other democratic forces in the 
recent period. In Italy, it was not only inability to 
cope with the nation’s domestic problems, but also 
inability to play the due international role in detente 
tbat led to the downfall of the Centre-Right Cabinet. 


, The recent election gains of the Communists and 
© Socialists in Japan, of Communist Parties in Norway 


and‘ Sweden, of the Labour Party in Australia and 
New Zealand, the downfall of the old reactionary re- 
gimes in Turkey and Thailand, the radicalisation of 


` the Labour Party’s programme in Britain—all these 


are significant developments on a wide front indicat- 
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ting the advance of the forces of freedom, democracy ' 
and social progress, falling into a common pattern 
with the developing detente. 
_ While handcuffing Reaction and emasculating all 
its appeals to “security reasons”, international det- 
ente gives the working class, the people, all democ- 
ratic forces, added scope in their struggle for 
economic and social gains and imparts a new dimen- 
sion to their political activity. ' A 
These are the unquestionable advances that have 
accrued from the successful peace policy of the 
CPSU and the Soviet Union for socialism, for the 
Left and democratic forces, for the masses of the 
entire world. —— . 
- The CPSU has consistently followed Lenin’s 
instruction that in the socialist foreign policy there 
should be “a-minimum of general assurances, solemn 
promises and prandiloquent formulas and the great- 
est. possible number of the simplest and most ob- 
vious decisions and measures that would certainly 
lead to peace, if not to the complete elimination of 
the war danger”. (Lenin, Collected Works; Vol 33) 


y: t 
RUE to its revolutionary internationalist concept 
of the fight for peace and peaceful coexistence, 
the CPSU has given the fullest all-round assistance, 
including military assistance, to peoples fighting 
against imperialist aggression and domination and 
for national independence. Indeed, this aspect is 
re-emphasised in the‘foreign policy decisions of the 
Twenty-fourth Congress of.the CPSU. a 
In the historic victory/of the Vietnamese peoples 
against US aggression, with its world-wide political, 
impact, the all-round support of the Soviet Union— 
diplomatic, political, economic and military—played 
a very crucial role, which the Vietnamese leaders 
themselves have openly acknowledged. From-even 
before the Gulf of Tonkin provocation, up to the 
very last moment of final victory, the CPSU took 
every initiative to forge anti-imperialist unity with 
the People’s Republic of China in order to help the 
Vietnamese people still more effectively. It was the 
Maoist leadership which i Saad every such initia- 
tive and instead preferred coming to a tacit under- 
standing with US imperialism on the basis of anti- 
Sovietism. oa ars 
“The Soviet Union gave the- Vietnamese people all 
thé military assistance they wanted, free of cost—~ 
including the most sophisticated modern weapons. 
Combining practical sagacity with firmness in 
principle, the Soviet Union was able to continue the 
fullest military support to the Vietnamese people 
even while countering the imperialist plans to precip- 
itate a global conflict. f 
The anti-imperialist struggle of the Arab nations 
andiof the Palestinian’ people has secured Soviet 
aid—military, political, diplomatic and economic— 
as a decisive shield, and bulwark all through the 
years. Thanks to the support of the Soviet Union, 
a socialist-oriented zone has come into existence in 
the Arab world and is advancing and consolidating 
itself against all mneocolonialist intrigues of 
imperialism. , 
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Soviet aid played a crucial role in the struggle of 
the Arab nations against imperialist-backed Israeli 
aggression. If in the 1973 war in West Asia, the 
Arab nations have been able to beat back the Israeli 


_ aggressors and secure a cease-fire opening up favour- 


< stated: 


~ 


able prospects of realisation of their just demands, 
Soviet military assistance to them (including the 
most modern and sophisticated weapons) combined 
with firm political and diplomatic support played a 
decisive role in bringing this about. 

The CPSU’s policy of international detente and 
the agreements concluded between the. USA and 
USSR created an international climate which greatly 
helped the ending of war in South-east Asia and 
West Asia. f 

In the political struggle which is continuing in 
order to consolidate the cease-fire in West Asia and 
to secure vacation by Israel of the fruits of aggres- 
sion, and realisation of the just rights ‘of the 
Palestinian people, the Soviet Union is playing an 
active and important: role on the side of the Arab 
nations and the Palestinian people. : 

In carrying out its policy in West Asia, it is 
well known that the CPSU had to encounter several 
difficulties coming from anti-Soviet positions taken 
by the Right-wing forces inside some of the Arab 
countries themselves. : 

Speaking of Soviet aid to Cuba, Fidel Castro 
declared on July 26, 1972 (Cuba’s National Day): 

“In the future, humanity will fully appreciate 
what the Soviet people have done for it. Our 
country is one of the many relevant examples.... 

“What would have happened had there been no 
socialist camp, had not the Soviet Union existed? 
The least that would have happened is that we 
would all have been wiped out. The least!” 

What Fidel Castro had to say about the Soviet 
Union is as valid for Africa as it is for Cuba. 

It was in recognition of its role in helping to fuse 
the struggle for peaceful coexistence with the African 
liberation struggles that Amilcar Cabral, the great 
freedom fighter of Africa, hailed the socialist camp 
as ‘‘the historical associates of the liberation move- 
ments”. In one of his last interviews (before his 
assassination) in December 1972, Amilcar Cabral 
“It is necessary to point out that the 
socialist country that has helped us the most has 


always been the USSR.” (Reprinted in Muhammad 


Speaks, February 9, 1973) 

The unprecedented ‘scope of the liberation struggle 
of nations and of the socio-political transformations 
in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
is a marked feature of the recent period. The 
Leninist foreign policy of the CPSU, based on the 
twin principles of peaceful coexistence and national 
self-determination had played a very important 
direct role in bringing this about. 


_ Moreover, the process of international detente, - 
elimination of such forms of confrontation between 


the two world systems as are fraught with military 
conflict and nuclear war and the confining of the 
competition between the two systems to peaceful 
rather than military channels, fully corresponds to 
the interests of the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America and affords the peoples 
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. Turkey is feeling the tremors. 


of these countries vast possibilities for utilising the 
advantage of the new correlation of class forces in 
the world in the interests of their economic and 
social advance. 

The imperialists had turned the developing coun- 
tries into battlefields of the cold war to facilitate 
the preservation of their privileges and to camouflage 
their colonialist designs. It was precisely in the 
period of the cold war that imperialism on many 
occasions used its military might against the peoples 
who were fighting for liberation from colonia) and . 
semi-colonial bondage. It was precisely in the cold: 
war period also that military blocs were established 
in the Third World, blocs which, under the flag of 
‘fanticcommunism’’, became really: imperialism’s 


‘weapon in the struggle against the national-libera- 


tion movement. 

The end of the cold war, relaxation of international 
tension and the collapse of various imperialist 
doctrines eulogising naked power politics, facilitate 
the struggle of the peoples of Asia, Africa and. 
Latin America against imperialist diktat, ‘neo- 
colonialism and the remaining colonial regimes. 

Thus, the process of international detente and the 
bankruptcy of the anti-Soviet and anti-communist 
myths of the cold war have intensified the crisis in the 
military and political blocs set up by the imperialists 
and spearheaded against the national liberation 
movement. . 

The decline of SEATO is obvious to all, Pakistan 
having officially withdrawn, and France stopping its 
financial contributions. 

The ASPAC (Asian Pacific Council), another 
imperialist grouping, is riddled with inner-contradic- 
tions and has started disintegrating. 

The CENTO too is having a hard time, even 

The Organisation of -American States (OAS) is 
undergoing a deep crisis and the new international 
political climate is eroding its pro-imperialist 
orientation. l 

The European detente and the cease-fire achieved 
in West Asia have, likewise, created deep fissures in 


, NATO and undermined its “unity” beyond repair. 


The European Security Conference, initiated by the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, and 
supported by the working class and popular forces 
of Europe has emerged as a powerful political factor 
and resulted in new relationships that none can 
ignore. ' 

The development of equal economic cooperation 
between the socialist and the capitalist states as well 
as the curbing of the arms race are in the interests 
of the developing countries themselves since they 
are directed against wasteful arms expenditure and 
inequality and discrimination in the matter of 
world economic relations. 

The Soviet move in the United Nations that 
military budgets of the permanent members of the 
Security Council be cut by ten per cent and a portion 
of the funds so saved be used for helping the devel- 
oping countries embodies a new initiative of the 
CPSU and the Soviet Union in pursuit of its 
Leninist foreign policy. A ten per cent cut would 
release nearly twelve thousand million dollars for 
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non-military uses. This step, if implemented, could 
open up before great and small states colossal pos- 
sibilities of achieving peaceful social progress. 

Because of all these reasons, the foreign policy 
initiatives of the CPSU and the Soviet Government 
in pursuance of the Peace Programme of the Twenty- 
fourth Congress, have been warmly welcomed by 
jeading statesmen and public figures in many devel- 
oping countries, including India. i 

Qurban Ak, First Vice-Chairman of the Awami 
League, the ruling party of Bangladesh, has declar- 
ed: “What the Soviet Union and its leaders have done 
for the independence of the Third World countries 
and for the ensurance of detente deserves the 
gratitude of all peoples.” Abdel Fattah Ismail, 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
National Front of the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, has expressed his belief‘that the latest 
major foreign policy undertakings of the CPSU 
Central Committee and the Soviet Government 
served the vital interests of the whole world, includ- 
ing the fighting peoples of the Arab countries. ‘ 

Of course, certain imperialist circles, in collusion 
with the Peking leaders, propagate spurious theories 
of the international detente allegedly contradicting 
the interests of the developing countries and result- 
ing in weakening of support for them ‚by the 
Soviet Union. These theories are specially meant 
to cater to certain national-chauvinist groups in the 
developing countries whose political philosopby is 
based on opportunist manoeuvring between the two 
camps in the world arena. They are also meant 
to deceive those groups which have not yet fully 
appreciated the true meaning of the changes in the 
international climate. 

The purpose of all this propaganda—which the 
Peking leaders assiduously propagate under the 
false theory of the “two super powers” borrowed 
from the imperialist arsenal—is to push public 
opinion in the developing countries on to the path 
of opposition to the process of detente and drive 
„a wedge between the national liberation movements 
and their natural allies, the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. : 

But life itself is refuting, with devastating clarity, 
the arguments of such propagandists. ` 

“We are well aware and never forget,”’ declared 
Leonid Brezhnev, “that together with the peoples 
of the socialist countries, the peoples of the Asian, 
African and Latin American states form, so to 
speak, a large part of the permanent army of peace 
in international relations. We fave already done 
very much together and we are confident that in the 
future too out roads will not diverge. The Soviet 
Union is ready to take all the necessary measures 
for strengthening and developing our cooperation.” 

hs 


g VI 
TH necessity for comprehensive long-term cooper- 
ation between the socialist states and the devel- 
oping countries as an essential part of the alliance 
between socialism and the national liberation move- 


, ment and its :mportance for the world anti-imperial- 
vist struggle was formulated by Lenin. Ip his report 
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of the Commission on the National and Colonia 
Qustions at the Second Congress of the Communist 
International, Lenin said: “It is unquestionable thas 
the proletariat of the advanced countries can 
and should give help to the working masses of the 
backward countries and that the backward countries 
can emerge from their present stage of development 
when the victorious proletariat of the Soviet Rep- 
ublics extends a helping hand to these masses and 
is in a position to give them support.” ° 

True to these teachings, the CPSU has made it a 
cardinal feature of its foreign policy to develop 
close economic cooperation with the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. The growing role 
of this cooperation is closely connected with the 
distinctive feature of the national liberation move- 
ment at its present stage—the virtual transformation 
of the.national liberation movement into a struggle 
to end all exploitative relations. The historic signi- 
ficance of the Soviet Union’s cooperation with the 
new states lies in the fact that this cooperation, 
having broken imperialism’s monopoly of economic 
connections with the former colonial and dependent 
countries, has greatly contributed, and continues to 
contribute, to the strengthening of their economic 
independence and of their power to resist neocolon- 
ialism and to creating external prerequisites for their 
transition to the non-capitalist path of development. 
Herein lies the very important role which the Soviet 
aid plays in assisting the cause of rapid social prog- 
ress of those peoples who have politically liberated 
themselves from colonial bondage. 

The Soviet Union’s cooperation with the develop- 
ing nations is all-sided, including the economic, 
political, scientific, technological and cultural 
fields. Three main features of this cooperation must 
specifically be emphasised in this connection. It has 


` enabled the nations of the Third World to build up, 


first and foremost, production facilities for their 
national economies, including heavy and basic 
industries essential for strengthening their economic 
independence. It has promoted the development ol 
a state sector in their economies, which can act as £ 
bulwark against internal and foreign monopolies. I 
has helped the training up of.a national skilled 
technical cadre for these countries, a development ol 
important social effect for them. 

The Soviet Union’s economic and scientific-tech. 
nological assistance given to countries such as Iraq. 
Syria, Algeria, the Arab Republic of Yemen, Gui 
nea, Somalia, etc. and the links forged between the 
CPSU and the ruling sevolutionary-democratic 


` parties in these countries have played a tonsiderabk 


role in the emergence of these states as a group 0! 
gocialist-oriented states—a development of histori 
significance. : 

At present, the Soviet Union has agreements o1 
economic and technical cooperation with more thai 
40 countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
Some 800 industrial, social and cultural projects ar 
being built in these countries with the assistance o 
Soviet organisations. Totally new branches of ind 
ustry, vital for their economic and social advanci 
and, therefore, banned for them in the imperialis 
list, have sprung up in these countries: with economii 
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and technical ald from the Soviet Union, such as 
fron and steel, machine~-building, power, heavy 
themicals, oil extraction and refinery, mining, etc. 
The steel plants Bhilai, Bokaro (both in India) and 
the Aswan Dam (in Egypt) stand out as the most 
shining examples of the Soviet Union’s policies in this 
field. 
Soviet aid gives the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America the basis to escape neo- 
colonialist control, take the direction of their econ- 
omies into .their own hands and emerge on the 
world stage in a genuinely self-reliant, genuinely 
independent way, with enhanced political prestige. 


Vii 


HE CPSU’s policy of many-sided fraternal aid 
rendered to independent India has been a factor 
of decisive importance for the struggle of the peo- 
ples of this subcontinent for economic independence 
and social progress. Indeed, Indo-Soviet coopera- 
tion has played a decisive role in shaping the course 
of post-[ndependence India.. It has played ‘a 
powerful role in helping forward the forces of democ- 
tatic advance and progressive social development 
ia India. 

From Bhilai to Bokaro, India has traversed a 
whole epoch of independent economic development, 
thanks to Indo-Soviet -cooperation. It is aid from 
the socialist countries, especially the Soviet Union, 
which has helped India to establish new lines of heavy 
and basic industries in the state sector and thus play- 
ed a big role in combatting neocolonialist pressures. 

Forty-eight enterprises built with Soviet assistance’ 
have already been commissioned in India. Today 
they account for 85 per cent of all the heavy engin- 
eering equipment produced in the country, 80 per 
cent of the oil extraction, 30 per cent of the steel 
smelting and 20 per cent of the electric power 
generation, The, output of these ‘enterprises has 
enabled India to save over Rs 10,000 million in 
foreign currency. 

The Soviet aid has enabled India to build up a 
strong national defence industry. . 

The socialist aid has forced the imperialist powers 
too to come out with aid to India in fields where 
they had point-blank refused assistance earlier. 

The historic Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
ship and Cooperation, signed in 1971, has potential- 
ities of leading to still closer and deeper relation- 
ship in the spheres of economic cooperation and 
trade, thus helping India to free itself progressively 


from the stranglehold of the crisis-ridden imperialist- 


economy as well as the neocolonialist offensive of 
the imperialist monopolies and the multinational 
companies. The Joint Indo-Soviet Commission set 
up under the Treaty is working out new and higher 
forms of Indo-Soviet cooperation in the economic 


and scientific-technological fields which will have a- 


vital bearing on the cause of our social advance. 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan of India, due to start 
in April 1974, is based on the principles of growth 
with social justice and the attainment of self-reliance. 
Progressive forces in India are aware that Soviet aid 
will be of crucial importance in the achievement of 
these aims. - 
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In the political field, the CPSU`and the Soviet 
Union have always stood firmly with the Indian 
people and rendered them invaluable aid at every 
moment of imperialist blackmail and political cri- 
sis throughout the post-Independence period. As 
against the imperialist neocolonialist strategy in this- 
subcontinent of subverting Indian Independence 
and Indian democracy, utilising the Kashmir issue 
and Indo-Pakistan conflict, the Soviet Union has 
consistently stood by India and helped us in our 
self-defence. 

During the Kashmir crisis of 1948, the liberation of 
Goa in 1961, the aggression by Maoist China in 1962, 
the Soviet Union stood unfinichingly by our side. 
During the Indo-Pak War of 1965, it was the Soviet 
warning which kept off US imperialism and Maoist 
China from intervening and escalating the conflict. 
The Soviet Union rendered the Tashkent agreement 
possible. ~ 

_It was the historic Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971 
which played a decisive role ‘in the liberation of 
Bangladesh (in confrontation with the notorious US 
Seventh Fleet), and in the qualitative transformation 
of the political climate in this entire. subcontinent. 
Today, the Soviet Union firmly supports the cause 
of peaceful normalisation of relations in this 


- subcontinent, between the states of India, Bangla- 


desh and Pakistan, without outside imperialist and 
Maoist interference. 

Most recently, in the month of October this year, 
came the magnificant and disinterested initiative 
taken by the Soviet Government to offer India two 
million tonnes of foodgrains on a generous loan basis 
at a time when our people are facing a very serious 
food situation which internal and external forces of 
Reaction are fully exploiting for their own purposes. 
The entire Indian people are able to see the contrast 
between this Soviet offer and the usual PL 480 food. 
“aid”? which the US imperialists have been forcing 
down India’s throat all these years with disastrous 
consequences. 

The CPSU and the Soviet Government assign 
a prominent place to friendship and coopera- 
tion with India in its foreign policy activities. In 
this, the leadership of the CPSU is implementing 
Lenin’s behest (in one of his last articles) regarding 
friendship and cooperation between the peoples of 
Russia, India and China—a behest which the Maoist 
leadership of China has betrayed and thrown over- 
board together with every other part of Lenin’s 
teachings. . 

L.I. Brezhnev’s visit to India at the end of 
November this year was truly a historic landmark in 
the further development of friendship and coopera- 
tion between India and the Soviet Uuion as a most 
important factor influencing the cause of social 
progress of the Indian people, as well as the further 
development of the international situation as a 
whole. i 

Speaking at Tashkent on September 24 this year on 
the occasion of presenting the Order of Friendship 
of Peoples to the Uzbek Republic, Leonid Brezhnev, 
while clarifying Soviet foreign policy, stated: 

_ “India, without doubt, holds an outstanding place 
in the moulding of Asia’s destinies. With that 
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, country, we havé a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation. We regard it as a reliable basis of 
long-term, good and friendly relations. India has 
made many valuable contributions to world politics 
and we are convinced that its role will grow. Soviet- 
Indian friendship is strengthening with every year 
and there is no doubt that the future will see new 
steps in this direction to the great benefit of the 
peoples of our countries and the cause of universal 
peace.” 


VII 


T= idea of a collettive security system for Asia, 
first put forward by the CPSU at the 1969 Moscow 
meeting of the international Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, and later elaborated and amplified 
by Leonid Brezhnev in several policy statements, ‘is 
one ‘of immense potential power for transforming 
the political climate in the continent of Asia and 
helping forward the struggle of the Asian peoples for 
freedom, security and rapid social progress. 

Asia hasbeen the traditional continent of imperial- 
ist and neocolonialist aggression. The imperialist 
strategy in this continent has been one of building 
up military blocs and of “making Asians fight 
Asians”. External Reaction has bred and encoygr- 
aged internal Reaction, operating jointly to obstruct 
and hinder the onward march of the Asian people. 

At present, with the capitalist world riven by 
crisis and inner-conflicts, as against the triumphant 
advance of the socialist world, the imperialists, 
monopolies and multinational corporations are 
intensifying their neocolonialist attacks against the 
economies of the Asian countries. Political subver- 
sion and new forms of nuclear blackmail follow as 
essential concomitants. 

The victory of the Vietnamese people, the emer- 
gence of Bangladesh and the anti-imperialist up- 
surge that is sweeping. many countries of Asia, 
signify that this continent too has approached the 
threshold of a new stage. 

The CPSU’s initiatives for a collective security 
system in Asia, coming at such a time, is timely and 
opportune. They will not only help furthering 
international detente and extending it to Asia, but 
will also act as a powerful stimulus for progressive 
forces in the struggle against imperialism and neo- 
colonialism, for social progress of many countries of 
this vast continent. 

In his speech at Alma Ata on August 15 this year, 
explaining the CPSU’s idea of Asian collective 
‘security, Leonid Brezhnev declared: - 

“We are striving to preclude wars and armed 
conflicts and imperialist aggression in the Asian 
continent....We wish that conditions for free develop- 
ment and national revival should be guaranteed for 
every country and every people, that the spirit of trust 
and mutual understanding should be established ‘in 
relations between -the Asian countries.” (emphasis 
mine 

Herein is expressed precisely the‘ revolutionary 
essence of the Asian collective security idea, its 
significance for the cause of the freedom, security 
and social advance of the Asian peoples. A collective 
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security system for Asia ensures the most favourable 
climate for national revival and national resurgence of 
all the peoples of Asia without any exception. 

Brezhnev further stated in Alma Ata: “The 
system for which we stand does not and must not 
give unilateral advantantages to anyone. Every 
Asian country is called upon to make a contribution 
to its creation. We do not suggest the building of a 
system of collective security from scratch. Many 
principles on which it could be based were proc- 
laimed in: the historic decisions of the Bandung 
Conference, while others were reflected in a number 
of international documents of Asia.” 

Principles such as renunciation of the use of force 
against each other, non-interference in each other’s 
internal ‘affairs, peaceful settlement of disputes by 
mutual negotiations and without outside interference, 
and mutual economic, cultural and scientific-techno- 
logical cooperation—on which an Asian collective 
security system would be based—open up the path 
in the present situation for the peoples of Asia to 
break their present shackles imposed by imperialism 
and neocolonialism and effect rapid social advance 
with mutual cooperation and relying on aid from the - 
socialist countries. 

The Soviet Union has itself shown the way for 
building up Asian collective security, by means of 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty, the Iraqi-Soviet Treaty, and 
other similar agreements. 

Collective security in Asia is a component part of 
the CPSU’s global Peace Programme. None can 
forget that two-thirds of the territory of the Soviet 
Union lies in the continent of Asia. : 

The increasing support which the idea of Asian 
collective security is securing from statesmen and 
public figures in many countries of Asia (including 
leaders of the ruling parties in India and Bangladesh) 
shows its vitality and viability. 


IX 


ib the totality of its foreign policy activities, the 

CPSU has been worthily carrying forward and 
creatively developing the ideas of the great Lenin. - 
That is why these foreign policy activities have to- 
day come to occupy a crucial place in the world 
revolutionary process, in the struggle of the peoples 
of all continents for freedom, security and revolu- 
tionary social advance. 

The period that has passed since the Twenty-fourth 
congress of the CPSU has witnessed more radical 
world changes than any other comparative period of 
human history. Mankind is nearer today than ever 
before the great goal of a world without wars. 

World imperialism has met its equal and superior 
social system. It is losing the most crucial battles. 
It has been driven out of the, command post of 
human affairs. i 

The balance between imperialism and the galaxy 
of forces propelling the world revolutionary Process 
has again and again significantly tipped against 
imperialism. As the balance of forces tips against it, 
the general crisis of capitalism has deepened, usher- 
ing in a new qualitative stage in the overall crisis 
of world capitalism. 
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We are passing through a turning point in human 
fe] 


The. CPSU has indeed -played a leading role in 
bringing about this transition. 

In this titanic, global struggle, the CPSU has 
had to contend with not only imperialism, but also 
with the renegade forces of Maoism. 

Maoism which broke with Leninism and started 
its disruptive splitting activities under cover of an 
ultra~Left demagogic platform, has now come out 
in its true colours as an accomplice of the most 
reactionary and aggressive sections in the imperialist 
camp, in opposing international detente, in suppor- 
ting all imperialist military blocs, in spearheading 
anti-Sovietism, in inciting hostility between the 
national-liberation movements and their natural 
allies, the socialist countries. 

If, despite this. powerful negative factor, the 
forces of the world revolutionary process have made 
considerable advance in the recent period and the 


world balance of forces has steadily been shifted - 


against the forces of imperialism and Reaction, a 

major role in this has been played by the creative 

Leninist policies steadfastly pursued by the Comm- 
“ unist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Nowhere is the contrast between Leninism and 
renegade Maoism so starkly manifest as on the issue 
of Chile. While the CPSU is organising the most 
powerful internationalist assistance to the heroic 
fighters of Chile, the Maoist leaders are shaking the 












abroad are in the economic field. 
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blood-stained hands of the fascist murderers of 
Salvador Allende and his people. 

It is no accident that in every country in the world 
today the pro-imperialist ultra-Right is joining hands 
with the Maoist ultra-Left in order to slander the 
Soviet Union and the CPSU, to distort its policy and 


weaken the bonds between that country and the 


Soviet Union. 
The CPSU played a ‘glorious role in combat- 


„ting Maoism and reunifying the world communist 


movement on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism. This has powerfolly 
reinforced the vitality ang effectiveness of its 
Leninist foreign policy. 

At the same time, irrespective of ideological 
differences, the CPSU has constantly sought to 
normalise inter-state relations between the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China and forge 
Sino-Soviet anti-imperialist unity of action. The 
Twenty-fourth Congress of the CPSU re-emphasised 
this policy. It is the Maoist leadership that has 
rejected all these initiatives undertaken by the 
CPSU, reinforced anti-Sovietism and sought collus- 
ion with imperialism in order to serve its bourgeois- 
nationalist and great-power chauvinist aims. 

But life has already shown that the idea of 
Leninism are invincible and that the Leninist policy 
of the CPSU is marching from triumph to triumph, 
assisting world humanity’s advance towards freedom, 
security and social emancipation. 
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Saratchandra 
Chattopadhyay: 
An Evaluation 
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MONI BAGCHEE 


N° other Bengali author, not 
even Rabindranath himself, 
had Saratchandra’s measure of 
immediate success. From the very’ 
day of his advent in the literary 
scene of Bengal, he -became the 
idol of his public. Fame burst 
upon his debut, and with every 
‘ new book that appeared, he was 
simply riddled with success. 

He leapt, in a fraction of the 
time that Bernard Shaw gave to 
his nonage, from utter obscurity 
to the position of the “‘chief 
novelist” of his day. All schools, 
all sections, all classes were, so 
to say, amazingly unanimous 
about Saratchandra; he was 
applauded by men and women of 
all ages, ranks, opinions, of all 
degrees of education or the lack 
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of it. He was widely read, and 
it is for this reason perhaps that 


he found it possible, at a time. 


when payment for authorship was 
meagre and readers comparatively 
fewer, to live solely on his income 
as a writer. 

Indeed, he was technically the 
first professional writer in the 
whole of India; that is to say, he 
had, after his ascension to auth- 
orship, no other occupation but 
writing, .and no other means 
of material’ subsistence. His bar- 
nings multiplied so fast that in a 
literary career spread out over 
merely twenty years or so, Sarat- 
chandra became a man of subs- 
tantial means, buying a small 
estate in the country, and posses- 
sing his own mansion in the 
fashionable quarters of Calcutta. 

Two years hence we shall be 
observing his birth centenary. It 
is, therefore, in the fitness of 
things that we should make a 
fresh appraisal of his contribu- 
tions which have certainly en- 
tiched the Bengali literature, and 
which have also added a new di- 
mension to it. 

What was the reason ‘of Sarat- 
chandra’s phenomenal popul- 
arity? Why was he made so 
much of by his reading public? 
The reason was that he had re- 
flected, at the right moment and 
in the right manner, the conflict 
rising out of the . incompatibility 


» of modern life and the framework 


of ‘old Hindu society. He has 
been praised as an upholder of 
justice, as a moralist, a thinker, 
even. 

Hardly a quarter of a century 
has passed since then, and already 


- itis becoming more and more 


clear that he was nothing if not a: 
storyteller, and nothing but one. 
It is true to say of Saratchandra 
that he was a storyteller par 
excellence, and never a novelist 
in the sense that his predecessor 
Bankimchandra was. 

Let us look into the matter just 
below the surface in order to 
evaluate Saratchandra, the man 
and the writer, keeping in our 
mind that each literary work or, 
for that matter, the whole crea- 
tion of each literature, is gover- 
ned by its material conditions— 
the conditions of space and time. 

In fact, in evaluating any writer 
of distinction, we should never 


forget that life and socfety are 


continuously changing. Every- 
thing about human life—the 
urges and yearnings, the hopes and 
despairs, the joys and sorrows, 
the clashes and conflicts, the 
agonies and ecstasies—change in 
character and in form with 
change of social relations. As 
literature derives from life and 
society, its form and content also 


` change continuously. 


The critics of Saratchandra 
have failed to appreciate these 
aspects of literature in relation to 
life and society. They have failed 
to judge him against his social 
background— against what were 
the essential ‘highlights of the 
then Indian social, political and 
cultural scene. 

Saratchandra appeared on the 
Bengali literary scene at a time 
when the national life of ‘this 
country had entered its flaming 
phase. The renaissance movement 
here had, by that time, waded 
through a prolonged phase of 
over a century. The urge for 
individual liberty, democratic 
norms and women’s emancipa- 
tion had been growing more and 
More intense and the political 
struggle for freedom from foreign 
colonial rule was mounting. 

The main stream of the huma- 
nist movement in this country 
had then embraced a compro- 


` mise with spiritual and tradi- 


tional values. And out of it, in 
sharp contrast, Saratchandra , 
emreged as the boldest uncom- 
Promising proponent of secular 
humanism. This secular huma- 
nist outlook, against the feudal- 
teligious superstitions and tradi- 
tional sense of values, has been 
the consistent philosophic trend 
weaving the literary creations of 
Saratchandra. The uncompro- 
mising revolutionary outlook has . 
been reflected in his political 
thinking as well; and his litera- 
ture bears the stamp of it in clear 
terms. 

The Bengali literature, prior to 
the appearance of Saratchandra, 
had been enriched by contribu- 
tions from such literary stalwarts 
as Bankimchandra and Rabind- 
tanath. But the humanist sense 
‘of values which had been domi- 
nating in the literature of that 
period had a compromise, crude 
or subtle, with spiritualism. 
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- Saratchandra came in as a 
break in the line, never sparing 
to strike hard at the exhausted 
religious and. traditional values 
which had encumbered the soci- 
ety. His experience about life and 


society and his rational mode of ' 


thinking had made him conscious 
of the bondage between a littera- 
ture and his society. 

He knew that writers were no 
special beings living in isolation 
from their society. What is more, 
Saratchandra had been fully con- 
scious of the social content and 
purpose of literary activity as also 
of the necessary art form and 
sense of beauty by which to make 
the artistic expression of the cons- 
cious realisation of the dynamic 
processes of life and society. 

It would be futile to judge his 
literature, therefore, without re- 
cognising the social content of 


his creations. For instance, 
Pallisamaj is no mere tale of love 
“between Roma and Ramesh, 


Charitrahin is no portrayal of the 


duality of Kiranmayee’s psychic. 


complex, neither Pather Dabi an 
account of personal emotion, 
sentiment ae political thinking 
of Apurba, Bharati and Sabyas- 
achi, nor Shesh Prashna a clash 
of just individual opinions bet- 
ween Kamal and others. 

All these literary creations have 
a definite social perspective. They 
bear out a social philosophy im- 
bibing secular concepts and sense 
of values as against the feudal- 
religious concepts and sense of 
values. . 

Thus, the urge for growth of 
individuality, for realisation of 
the individual rights amid decay- 
ing feudal relations, for propa- 
gation of the democratic norms 
and for the emancipation of 
women from the strangling social 
prescripts, takes shape among 
various characters, conflicts and 
situations in the novels and stories 
of Saratchandra. 

In the feudal society women 
have been subject to greater ex- 
ploitation than men have been. 
The class holding social power 
hias exploited other classes econo- 
mically, politically and socially. 
To this is added, in the case of 
women in the patriarchal society, 


exploitation by menfol. Feudal ' 


social norms are liberal for men 


but merciless for women. Men 
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are not punished for their moral 
lapses but women are cast out. 
“The momentary grief of men 
ends along with the moment, but 
it is woman who has to endure 
perpetual grief.” (Narir Mulya) 

The sacrifice of the woman at 
the alter of social superstition, 
and evils unveils the most ruth- 
less facet of feudal oppression 
and injustice. This unspeakable 
suffering and indignity heaped 
on womanhood under feudal 
social yoke stirred deep anguish 
in the secular humanist mind of 
Saratchandra, and the greater 
occupation of his pen became 
the characterisation of women’s 
yearning for emancipation from 
dishonour and indignity. 

It would be wrong to held him 
as a mere sympathiser with wo- 
men ip misery. It would be 
wrong to hold him as only a 
compassionate writer for thé 
socially oppressed. He upheld, 


side by. side, the principles and 


practices needed for the emanci- 
pation and also the concepts and 
sense of values conducive to the 
progress of the then existing 
society to a higher pattern of life, 
to a deeper and more beautiful 
relation between man and waman. 

Saratchandra rebelled against 
the ignoble feudal concept of 
chastity, raising his pointed finft 
er atit. According to him, this 
concept has been actuated by the 
property interest of men in the 
patriarchal society and this is why 
the novelist emphasises that it 
would be essentially wrong to 
regard someone as unchaste only 
for one’s sexual lapses. ‘‘Full- 
grown humanity is nobler than 
physical chastity’—this is what 
he upholds and his stories un- 
fold. 

Indeed, Saratchandra had been 
the first in the literature of our 
country to boldly point out that 
sex-life had no rigid and perma- 
nent set of moral principles. 
Social progress demands that 
moral principles do not stand as 
impediments to the fuller growth 
of human character; that these 
should also change with the 
change of social relations. 

Nobility of womanhood is 
something much more and much 
greater than physical chastity. 
Rashmoni 
comes to ill 


` 


of , Bamuner Meye + 
usttate this concept. 


Her pride-lay in her unstained 
bodily chastity, but there was 
hardly any virtue in her worthy 
of the good name of womanhood. 
Saratchandra asserts that social 
justice should be freed of the 
feudal sense of rigidity of sex- 
life. and should follow higher 
principles of morality to achieve 
higher relations between man and 
woman. 

Some critics have accused 
Saratchandra of being conserva- 
tive in the ultimate. They would 
argue that he cherished the Hindu 
traditional sense of values despite 
his sharp pointer against the 
Hindu religious superstitions and 
that was why he could not draw 
Roma and Ramesh, Parvati and 
Devdas, Satish and Savitri, Upen 


„and Kiranmoyee or Srikanta and 


Rajlakshmi to union by marriage. 
(The critics have failed to take 
note of the suggestive mention of 
the ultimate union of Srikant 
and Rajlakshmi in the fourth 
part of the novel.) 

They would not call him pro- 
gressive, since they contend that 
whereas his characters debated 
in favour of individual liberty 
and freedom of love, he made 
them submit to social and reli- 
gious prescripts. But this accura- 
tion is no more than ignorance 
itself. Saratchandra drew these 
characters to such finale with a 
definite purpose and from a deep 
understanding of social perspect- 
ive which his critics fail to realise. 

The literary creation of Sarat- 
chandra, in the course of its 
evolution in regard to the conc- 
ept of love and dynamism of 


` life, reached its prime in ‘‘Shesh 


Prashna’; This literary piece 
embodies the highest philosophic 
development of the author. And 
it is perhaps here that ‘our critics 
of celibrity have fumbled most 
awkwardly. Some of them even 
refuse to call it a novel. 
Saratchandra once told this wri- 
ter (who became one of his close 
associates in the closing years of 
his life) that he had conceived of 
this novel to emphasise the 
essential dynamism of life and 
to underline the urge for a high- 
er and more exalted sense of 
alues and aesthetics in the com- 
plex mental make up of modem 
Urban life-pattern. In his own 
words: “I have attepmted in 


a 
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Shesh Prashna to, give a little 
glimpse of what modern literature 
should be like,” 

There is another field where 
Saratchandra has crossed the 
limits of bourgeois thoughts and 
ideas. The profoundness of his 
realisation of the dynamism of 
the material world, including all 
aspects of the spiritual world, is 
really amazing. Kamal has real- 
ised that there is nothing. like 
absolute truth. Every concrete 
expression of truth is changing. 
There is change in every moment 
in human mind. There is no 
permanence of any feeling, any 
realisation. “What, if illusion be 
just momentary—but the moment 
is not untrue. It comes again and 
again with its momentary truth.” 


This realisation of the 'dynam-. 


ism of the human mind—its ever- 
changing feelings and perceptions- 
lentin Saratchandra a truly 
scientific attitude to the dynamic- 
phemomena of the universe. It 
pushed him far ahead in the 
bourgeois humanist 
truth of life and brought close 
to the dialectical materialist 
understanding of the same. 

Many of our intellectuals Have 
failed to discern this philosophic 
acumen and they find no trait of 
progressiveness in him. ‘Thus, 
they declare at the top of their 
voice that Saratchandra is no 
longer a current coin and that 


his writings are no longer relev- _ 


ant in the context of the present- 
day literary thinking. 

It is interesting to recall what 
Saratchandra himself had said of 
his own Ilterature. In his famous 
Prose-work, Swadesh-O-Sahitya, 
we come ‘across these lines: 

“It is beyond my cognition 
whether my writings will have 
any worth or not in that future 
age which is yet to come. If my: 
present realisation of truth does 
not correspond with the realisa- 
tion of truth in future, it will but 
have to give way. If its span of 
life comes to an end, it will come 
only for the reason that its skel- 
eton has been called for ‘the 
creation of still greater, still 
more beautiful and more comp- 
lete literature. Instead of resent- 
ing I would rather make this 
prayer that such great literature 
be born in my country, in my 
language, to whose standard my 
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quest of. 


writings would dwindle to in- 
significance.” 
In this present era, the rising 
trend of progress and thinking 
demands a new outlook, a new 
sense of yalues, a new philosophy 
to guide life in all directions. 


` 


This new philosophy can be ushs 
ered in the new literature of our 
country only if we can correctly 
evaluate the literature of Sarat- 
chandra and start from him, in 
continuity and break, to develop 
the proletarian literature. 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 


Two 


Governments, 
Two Paths . 


N ’ 


HUYNH VAN LY 


T= Paris Agreement on Vietnam has recognised 

the coexistence at present in South Vietnam of 
two administrations, two armies and two zones of 
control. But this does not mean that the two 
administrations could be put on an equal footing, 
nor could their true colours be eonfused. Hence 
the necessity of distinguishing them from the point 
of view of their true nature, their legality based on 
the exercise of authority, and their representative- 
ness at home and abroad. 

What then is a lawful government? 

_ International law supplies the answer: It is a 
government formed in accordance with the principles 
of international law, that is with the people’s 
fundamental national rights and right to self- 
determination. 

The famous July 4, 1776 Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the United States pointed out: ‘Whenever 
any Form of Government becomes destructive of 
these Ends, that is the achievement of democratic 
liberties including life, liberty and the Pursuit of 
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Happiness) it is the right of ‘the People to alter or 


‘to abolish it, and to institute a new Government, 


laying its foundations on such principles and 
organising its Powers on such Form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to affect their Safety and 
Happiness.” 

The basic criteria for recognition of a government 
are: its effectiveness, that is the genuine indepen- 
dence of its regime, its authority over a certain. 
territory and population; and its representativeness, 
that is its democratic foundations. 

Let us, on the strength of international law and 
of the above-mentioned criteria, examine the two 
coexisting administrations in South Vietnam in' the 
light of the past and present situation of this 
embattled land. 


i I 


T= PRG was born more than four years ago. Its 
birth was a turning point marking a momentous 
advance in the course of the gruelling but glorious 
struggle of the South Vietnamese people under the 
patriotic banner of the National Front for 
Liberation. It came into being in the midst of 
mounting waves of offensives and uprisings by the. 
South Vietnamese whose strategic attacks on all 
fronts foiled the most idtensive efforts of the US- 
Saigon combine backed by half-a-million Gls and 
many Saigon and satellite troops. The unpreceden- 
ted victories won by the South Vietnamese people 
and armed forces drove their adversaries into an 
all-round impasse—military, political, economic, 
financial—at home and abroad, in South Vietnam, 
in the United States and in the world as well. 
Washington had to reappraise the whole of its 
Vietnam policy and its global strategy to look for 
a way out of the “limited” war in Vietnam and to 
de-escalate it through ‘de-Americanisation’’—fore- 
runner of Nixon’s ‘‘Vietnamisation.” Clearly 
enough, with their extremely heroic and skilful 
effort, the South Vietnamese people and armed 
forces defeated, step by step, the biggest aggression 
in history, progressing steadily towards the 
objectives set by South Vietnam’s revolutiom, namely, 
independence, democracy, peace, neutrality, and 
ultimate national reunification. ; 

As Chairman Nguyen Huu Tho pointed out in his 
Political Report to the All South Vietnam Congress 
of People’s Representatives: “The tremendous 
successes of our people and armed forces led to the 
formation of vast liberated areas extending from the 
Southern bank of the Ben Hai river to Ca Man 
Cape, providing a solid foothold to our people and 
armed forces’ attacks on the enemy in all places. 
There, revolutionary power—a genuine power of the 
people—was set up. The foundations of an indepen- 
dent, free and genuinely democratic regime Were 
laid.” 

The Congress of People’s Representatives, con- 
vened at the initiative of the National Front for 
Liberation and the Alliance of ‘National, Democra- 
tic and Peace Forces; basing itself on the situation 
at that time, worked out the political lińe of the 
anti-US patriotic resistance and chose’ the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government. 
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The latter then emerged from the high tide of the 
South Vietnamese people’s drive for fundamental 
national rights recognised by the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements on Vietnam. It did so at a time when 
our people had already established many self- 
governing people’s powers erected on the ruins of 
the grass-roots of Saigon administrative apparatus. 
It saw the light at a time when the National Front 
for Liberation, organiser and leader of the South 
Vietnamese in all their successes, had built various 
mechanisms of power and enjoyed recognition by 
many states and international organisations. It was 
voted into power by representatives of the. broadest 
sections of the people assembled in the Congress of 
People’s Representatives on June 6, 1969. 


II 


o reach the basic objectives of South Vietnam’s 

liberation revolution, namely, independence, 
democracy, peacc, neutrality and prosperity, and 
eventual peaceful national reunification, the All- 
South Vietnam People’s Representatives in its una- 
nimously approved Fundamental Resolution, decided 
that the internal policy of the Republic of South 
Vietnam would be to strengthen the unity of all 
people, zealously defend national sovereignty, ensure 
democratic liberties, respect freedom of belief, en- 
force equality among all nationalities, carry out land 
reform, increase production, develop industry and 
trade, education, health, cultural and social work 


with a view to continuously improving the material. 


and moral living conditions of the people. 

The Republic of South Vietnam follows a foreign 
policy of peace and neutrality, abstains from parti- 
cipating in military alliances with foreign countries, 
allows no foreign country to establish military Bases 


- or to station troops and military personnel in South 


Vietnam, is ready to establish diplomatic, economic 
and cultural relation with all countries irrespective 
of political and social regime, in accordance with the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence, actively 
supports the movement for national independence, 
against imperialism, old and new colonialism, and 


_ for peace in South-east Asia and the world. 


In the past four years, pursuing the line of pat- 
riotic resistance and national construction laid down 
in its‘12-point Programme of Action, the PRG has 
consolidated the people’s-united front, mobilised all 
social segments for the anti-US resistance, upheld to 
the utmost the people’s right to be their own masters, 
implemented its foreign policy of peace and neut- 
rality, of solidarity with the world’s progressive and 
revolutionary forces and of association with the great 
family of non-aligned countries. Its just cause, 
judicious line and popular policies have been instru- 
mental in the South, Vietnamese people’s major gains 
on the three fronts: military, politioal and diplomatic. 

In more than four years under the PRG leader- 
ship, the South Vietnamese people and the PLAF 
held in check the utterly atrocious and crafty 
‘‘Vietnamisation’’ strategy, a typical application of 
the Nixon doctrine. The concerted actions of the 
South Vietnamese people, of the Vietnamese people 
as awhole, and of the brotherly peoples of Laos 
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and Cambodia thwarted all such US strategic calcu- 
lations as the invasion of Cambodia in 1970, the 
1971 South Laos compaign, and their “‘pacification’”’ 
efforts. With their shattering strategic offensives of 
1972, the South Vietnamese people and armed forces 
trounced the Saigon army, an army of mercenaries 
in US pay, exploded all myths about US military 
strength, dramatically foiled the “pacification” pro- 
gramme, .‘“‘Vietnamisdtion’” and the ‘Nixon 
doctrine”. f 

Such achievements and North Vietnam’s sùccess- 
ful confrontation with the US aero-naval war forced 
the United States to sign the Paris Agreement on 
Vietnam, put an end to its war of aggression and 
withdraw its troops from South Vietnam. It was an 
epoch-making victory of the Vietnamese nation and 
of all forces fighting for national independence, 
democracy and social progress all over the world. 

The Paris Agreement has taken “note of the US 
commitment to respect the fundamental national 
rights of the Vietnamese people, to wind up its aggr- 
ession and military involvement, to recognise the 
actual existence in South Vietnam of two adminis- 
trations, two armies, two zones of control and three 
political forces to ensure the South Vietnamese 
people’s genuine right to self-determination through 
democratic methods and national concord. From its 
substance can be inferred a US admission of its 
failure to turn South Vietnam into a US neocolony 
and military base, and attainment by the South 
Vietnamese of the essential objectives set in the NFL 
Political Programme and the PRG 12-point Prog- 
ramme of Action. To terminate the US aggression 
and foreign military occupation of South Vietnam 
had been the basic and primary aim of the struggle 
waged by the South Vietnamese people. Its achieve- 
ment has brought about a radical change in the bal- 
ance of forces in South Vietnam which will make it 
possible for the South Vietnamese people and armed 
forces to fulfil their historic mission. A major part 
of South Vietnamese territory has been rid of the US 
neocolonialist regime and its client administration. 
The PRG-controlled liberated areas’ big population 
and rich resources and the great economic and mil- 
itary potentials of a regime in which the people are 
masters of their own destiny, vouch for new successes 
in the coming fight of the South Vietnamese. 

Its accomplishments have demonstrated the per- 
fect soundness of its line and the cleverness of its. 
combination of advanced revolutionary thinking 
with the traditional heroism and indomitability and 
rich historical experience of the Vietnamese people. . 

They have shown that the PRG line is consistent 
with the people’s aspirations and the world’s revo- 
lutionary trend, that it is closely linked with the 
world’s revolutionary high tide and the non-align- 
ment philosophy. The PRG is obviously an inde- 
pendent , administration, sprung from the people, 
upholding the interests of the people, and whole- 
heartedly supported and defended by the people. 

The just cause of the South Vietnamese people 
has always enlisted the sympathy, support and active 
assistance of the world’s peoples, progressive Ameri- 
cans included. The credit ahd role of the PRG in 
the international arena have been continually 
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enhanced and {ts diplomatic relations ‘with other 
. tries ceaselessly expanded. So far, nearly forty coun~ 


countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have recognised it and established diplomatic rela- 


tions with it, including some twenty have already had . 


their ambassadors accredited by Chairman Nguyen 
Huu Tho. f - 

` It has signed economic and cultural agreements 
with several countries who, in the spirit of lofty 
internationalism and wholehearted support, grant it 
free aid to heal war wounds and restore life to 
normal. The PRG foreign policy of peace and neu- 
trality is totally consonant with the interests and 
objectives of the non-aligned countries. It was most 


unmistakably endorsed by the resolution of the Geo- , 


tgetown Conference admitting the PRG as a full- 
fledged member. Right since its formation ‘it has 


meant to take part in the non-alignment movement 


to whose activities and to the strengthening of the 


' ties with whose member-countries it has ever since 


earnestly contributed in order to enthuse various 
national movements and to ensure stable and lasting 
ce in all areas of the world. ` 

The PRG was an indispensable negotiating party 
to the quadripartite Paris conference on Vietnam. 
Nearly five years of. bargaining showed that its many 
initiatives had made important contributions to the 
progress of the conference. There is no denying that 
many provisions of the Paris Agreement, the Inter- 


_ ngtional Act and the June 13, 1973 Joint Commu- 


nique on Vietnam reflect the spirit of its various 
peace proposals. Together with the DRVN, „it acti- 
vely contributed to the elaboration of the ‘draft of 
the Agreement and its Protocols which the United 
States Government and ‘the Saigon administration 
were eventually compelled to accept. Clearly, the 
signing of the Paris Agreement gloriously crowned 


- the fight on all the three military, political and dip- 


lomatic fronts of. the South Vietnamese people whose 


representative is the PRG. 


The PRG has with equal perseverance been 
struggling for a thorough’and strict implemention of 
the provisions of- the Agreement -and its Protocols. 
On its part, it has directed its armed forces to 
scrupulously and fully execute the ‘cease-fire order, 
returned on schedule all captured US and Saigon 


‘military and civilian’ personnel under Article 8 of 


the Paris Agreement and the related Protocol. It 
has provided every facility and close cooperation 
to ‘the International Commission of Control and 
Supervision. On the Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission just as on the Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission earlier, the PRG Military Delegation 
has never-ceased putting forward fair and sensible 
proposals to eñsure a thorough and strict implemen- 


. tation of the‘cease-fire so as to rapidly complete the 


return of military and civilian personnel, ensure the 
people’s democratic liberties and achieve the settle- 
ment of all South Vietnam’s internal political 
problems. ; 

At the Consultative Conference of the two South 
Vietnamese parties, the PRG Delegation has advanc- 


ed a series of initiatives to speed up its work. At the 
- eighth session held on April 25, it made an impor-, 


tant six-point overture: sie 
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1. End at once the hostilities and strictly abide 
by all the provisions of the Paris ‘Agreement , 
regarding a steady and continuous cease-fire so as to' 
maintain a stable-and lasting peace in Vietnam; 

2. Immediately return all military and civilian 
personnel captured in South Vietnam; ` 

3. Ensure the South Vietnamese people’s demo- 
cratic liberties; eo ie ‘ 

‘4, Set up the National Council of. National 
Reconciliation and Concord; ` 

5. Hold free and democratic elections in South 
Vietnam; and . : i 
6. Settle the question of Vietnamese armed forces 

_in South Vietnam. i 

On June 28, through its delegation to the La 
Celle Saint Cloud ,Conference, it gave clarifications 
on the gist of the aforesaid proposal and urgent 
measures to solve South Vietnam’s internal problems. 
On July 18, the Delegation suggested that the two 
South Vietnamese parties agree upon basic guaran- 
tees for the people’s democratic freedoms and 
pledge to forthwith issue in the zones under their , 
respective control instructions and take concrete 
measures. to immediately and thoroughly put into 
practice such basic guarantees.. : 

The successive, proposals of the PRG mentioned 
above have put forth priority measures necessary 
to a strict implementation of the Paris "Agreement. 
They testify to its strict adherence to the Paris 
Agreement, its sincerity any goodwill which always 
place national interests above everythiíg else and 

‘meet the earnest aspirations and urgent demands 
of the various social segments in the South and of 
our people throughout the country. They are consis- 
tent with the desire for peace of the Asian and world 
‘peoples as well as that for independence, liberty, 
and genuine peace and neutrality of the non-aligned 
countries: ` EN 

The ‘Paris Agreement on Vietnam has ushered in 
for the South Vietnàmese people a new period of 
struggle for the consolidation of the newly won 
independence, freedom and peace, and at the same 
time for rapidly making good war devastation, 
normalising the* people’s life, rehabilitating . and 
developing economy into an independent and pro- 
sperous one. Therefore, ‘together with the task of | 
leading the people’s stubborn effort to safeguard 
peace, defend the liberated zone and scrupulously 
implement the Paris Agreement, the PRG has 
published specific policies recognising and basically 
preserving the right to land ownership, to help the 
people boost agricultural production, stimulate 
industrial and Commercial activities, develop 
industry, encourage -economic exchanges, between 
various regions and expand trade and scientific and 
technical cooperation with other countries. 

Having acquired considerable experience since ' 
its formation and with its internal and external 
policies suitable to the new juncture, the PRG is 
obviously the continuator of our national tradition 
of indomitableness, the leader of the South Viet- 
namese people in the unyieiding battle for in- . 
dependence, freedom and national- reunification. 
It is the PRG which holds in its hands the destiny 
of South Vietnam, constitutes the decisive factor 
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of the development of the South Vietnamese society, 
and embodies the bright future of the South 
Vietnamese people. An independent, democratic, 
peaceful, neutral and Prosperous South Vietnam 
will certainly come into being. 


III 


y mer an administration is legal or not depends 
mainly on its representativeness, ọn the way 
it embodies and defends the independence, sover- 
eignty, unity and territorial integrity of the country 
concerned. Any administration is illegal that is ‘set 
up ‘by fraudulent elections or imposed by a foreign 
country for colonialist or neocolonialist purposes. 

The realities in Vietnam over the past twenty 
years orso have incontestably proved that the so- 
called Republic of Vietnam is a creature of the 
United States which first brought back Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a mandarin of the Nguyen Dynasty trained 
by Cardinal Spellman in an American monastery, 
and made him the Prime Minister of the puppet 
Bao Dai Government. Then, in complete disregard 
of the 1954 Geneva Agreements, the US imperialists 
introduced into the South thousands of military 
advisers and personnel along with a formidable 
array of arms, ammunition and other war means, 
and reorganised the Saigon army placed apparently 
under Diem’s direct command, but actually under 
the US military Assistance and Advisory Group’s. 
Diem doctored a referendum on October 26, 1956, 
to overthrow Bao Dai and proclaimed a republic. 
Through another faked election he became President 
of the “state” in the teeth of the Geneva Agree- 
ments. Diem was removed by his own masters in 
a “change horses midstream” move at a time when 
the United States’ “‘special war” strategy was 
meeting with heavy setbacks. 

Successive coups and counter-coups finally put 
Nguyen Van Thieu in power as president. Thieu’s 
republic, as Daniel Ellsberg testified on May 13, 
1970, before the US Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, is “a Diem regime without Diem”. To 
cover up that process, in October 1967 Thieu staged 
an election that none other than his running mate 
Nguyen Cao Ky described as a ‘‘fasce” in an inter- 
view with the West German paper Stern. In 1971, 
Thieu held another presidential election-which was 
turned into an odd one-man race, all of his rivals, 
from Duong ,Van Minh to his most effective 
“collaborator” Nguyen Cao Ky, being previously 
ousted. 

A faithful servant of American imperialism; Thieu 
has exerted every effort to carry into effect the US 
aggressive policy, the ‘‘Vietnamisation of the war” 
and the Nixon doctrine. The years of US neo- 
colonialist domination through Thieu’s agency were 
years of accumulated atrocities. The war was 
brought to an unprecedented level of ferocity. 
Owing to Thieu’s wicked and cruel “‘pacification’’ 
programme, countless families have been torn apart, 
a great number of our fellow-countrymen wantonly 
murdered or made invalid for life, and hundreds of 
thousands detained, illtreated and tortured. Under 
the Thieu regime, South Vietnam has become an 
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immense prison. Thieu has most savagely suppressed 
all opposition, all liberal and democratic leanings. 
Thieu has ruled and continues to rule in the zone 
still under his control by innumerable fascist laws 
enacted during the period when the “National 
Assembly” installed by himself was forced to grant 
him full powers. Fascist laws that go.on to be 
decreed like those being enforced even clash with 
his own very undemocratic constitution. 

The Thieu administration which survives and 
rules not for the people and their supreme interests 
has been shored up by American weapons and 
dollars. Thieu’s so-called republic is a neocolony 
with less independent trappings than any of the US 
neocolonies, since his administration, even at present, 
is placed under the strict control and direction of a 
dense advisers’ network from top to bottom. His 
finance, the Saigon regime’s “source of life”, de- 
pends on American aid. 

The Saigon administration opposes Independence, 
Peace, Neutrality and National Concord. All that 
is logically consistent with the nature of the Thieu 
administration. Everyone knows that it was spawned 
by the Americans for a tool to invade and rule 
South Vietnam. Its existence was closely associated 
with the US aggression. It has been living on war 
and on American weapons and greenbacks. It 
goveras the country by means of a police apparatus, 
a prison network and fascist laws. That is why, 
though it was forced to sign the Paris Agreement 
on Vietnam, its aims and purposes are but to main- 
tain the state of war, and implant US neocolonia-~ 
lism in this country. This explains why Thieu resists 
the cease-fire order, refuses to return the detained 
patriots, to ensure democratic freedoms and to form 
National Council of National Reconciliation and 
Concord, as stipulated in the Paris Agreement on 
Vietnam. ae 

The developments in South Vietnam after the 
conclusion of the Paris Agreement have been en- 
lightening in this respect. After the signing of the 
accord, Thieu clamoured : “Peace can be restored 
only by force of arms.” He also blared out: “We 
must strengthen our forces and display our resolve 
to fight and defeat communism!” There have been 
over 150,000 violations of the Agreement including 
nearly 30,000 ‘‘mopping-up” and encroachment 
operations, and nearly 100,000 police operations. 
The hostilities have not really come to an end; on 
the contrary they have been stepped up in some 
regions in South Vietnam. This serious situation is 
the result of the dark moves of the US and the 
Saigon administration which want to keep up the 
fighting, continue to encroach upon the PRG-cont- 
rolled areas arid reinforce and broaden the US 
neocolonialist rule. 

Under this sinister scheme, the Saigon administ- 
ration continues to delay the return of the detained 
patriots, fearing that the strict execution of Article 
8 of the Paris Agreement may strengthen the 
patriotic forces and the opposition in the towns and 
other areas still under Saigon control. It has done 
its best to misrepresent the activities of these politi- 
cal forces, as “communist activities” and ‘breaches 
of the peace’’, It denies the existence of the third 
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force ‘duly recognised by the Paris Agreement’ on 


Vietnam, and the recent return to the PRG of some ` 


wf its members was part of the above-mentioned 
manoeuvres. N PERI oe: B 

Maintaining the state of war after the signing of 
the -Paris “Agreement, the Thieu administration also 
dodges the ensurance of the democratic liberties of 
ithe people; it continues to enact dozens of fascist 
decrees, the main aim of which is-to arbitrarily jail 
or shoot people on sight in order to quell the 
popular movement in. the areas under its control. 

Patriotic and peace-loving people are overcrowd- 
sing one thousand prisons which at present hold also 
hundreds of thousands of other patriots just arrested 
‘or “purged” in round-ups, in “pacification” ope- 
rations and in actions for democracy and the right 
‘to live in urban centres. 

The Saigon administration deliberately delayed 
rand prevented the holding of the consultative confe- 
rence which, according to Article 12 of the Paris 
Agreement should be convened by the two South 
Vietnamese parties “immediately after the cease-fire 
order” to reach within 90 days if possible an agree- 
ment on the settlement of the South Vietnam 
«domestic problem. Due to this delay, the consulta- 
tive conference could open only on March 19, 1973 
«at La ‘Celle Saint Cloud, but-it has been marking 
time since. Whereas the PRG: has made series of 
reasonable proposals to settle the South Vietnam 
domestic problemin a comprehensive manner, and 
«suggested concrete’ and gradual steps to a rational 
«and realistic solution, the-Saigon administration has 
advanced a draft ‘preliminary accord’ in which it 
has given priority to the general election issue and 
gone so far asto submit a “concrete time-table” 
for the settlement of the South Vietnam, problem. 
But the general elections mentioned in the Paris 
Agreement are to be “genuinely free, and demo- 
cratic” (Article 9-b), that is, they should be held in 
the condition of cessation of hostilities by ‘both the 
South Vietnam partiés (Article 10),-of ‘achievement 
«of national reconciliation and concord? and ‘of 
“ensurance of the people’s democratic freedoms” 


-Americans carry out their ‘aggression, 


question of power in South Vietnam can be solved 
by the setting -up of the National Council of 
National Reconciliation and Concord ‘composed of , 


‘three equal segments which will organise truly free 


and democratic general. elections to a Constituent 
Assembly, which will elaborate a Constitution and 
appoint a regular government: in South Vietnam. 
This is the most practical and sensible method to 
settle the South Vietnam problem. : 

To deny the legality and existence of the PRG is 
to reject the basis on which the question of power in 
South Vietnam can be resolved. It is a brazen 
challenge to the people and liberation armed ' forces 
in South Vietnam and to international law. It is a 
serious threat to the implementation of the Paris 
Agreement on Vietnam, the International Act, an 
the June'13, 1973, Joint Communique. - i 

_ The ‘truth is that the Saigon administration has 
serlously and systematically been violating many 
provisions bf the Paris Agreement on Vietnam. 
What .it has done is but the logical continuation of 


‘its previous offences against our people in the US | 


war of aggression. As formerly it helped the 
it is now 
acting as their tool for wrecking peace and the Paris 
Agreement. President Nixon’s January 23, 1973, 
statement and the White House’s ‘‘Digest’’ of the 
fundamental provisions of the Agreement on 
Vietnam’ have made it plain that the US will 


~ continue to recognise the Government of the Republic 


(Article 11), while the’ “general elections” referred > 


to in the Saigon administration’s draft—to be held 
in the total suppression of democratic freedoms and 
ruthless persecution of the opposition in the Saigon- 
controlled areas—will be but a farce, just like the 
ones .held previously. Exercising the self-determi- 
nation right in South Vietnam by means of these 
phoney elections would be tantamount to its nega- 
tion and to legalising the Thieu dictatorial regime 
and liquidating the PRG, an objective which could 
not be attained by means of the most horrible war 
of aggression. That is why the “‘preliminary accord” 
suggested by the Saigon administration with a 
“schedule” is but a move aimed at sowing confusion 
and sidetracking public attention and dragging out 
the settlement of the South Vietnam issue in order 
to bolster up’ Thieu’s dictatorial regime. ‘ 

Prompted by the undeniable fact that there exist 
in South Vietnam two administrations, two armies, 
two zones of control and three‘political forces, and 
to ensure the South Vietnamese people’s right of 
self determination, the PRG holds that the present 
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of Vietnam as the sole legal government in South 
Vietnam. With regard to Article 9 of the Paris 
Agreement which stipulates that ‘“‘foreign countries 
shall not impose any political tendency or personality 
on the South Vietnamese people”. The White 
House’s document affirms that ‘tthe Vietnamese 
government (please read the Nguyen Van Thieu 
administration) recognised by. the US will continue 
to exist, as it is fundamentally structured in the 
Constitution, just as the political leaders of that 
government continue to exist without being subject 
to any change.” 

The above-mentioned pronouncement proves that 
the US is breaking the Paris Agreement by denying 
the dual existence of two administrations, trying to 
ignore ‘the PRG, and doing its best to consolidate 
and prop up the Thieu administration.as a tool for 
imposing neocolonialism on South Vietnam and 
implementing the Nixon doctrine on South-east Asia. 

Besides serving the-Americans in their aggression 
against his country and people, Thieu is also a 
storm-trooper for the Nixon doctrine in Asia, an 
ally of the-imperjalists’ agents and a foe of the 
movement for national liberation and for the defence 
of peace and security in the world. The invasions by 
Thieu’s troops of Cambodia in 1970 and of Southern 
Laos in 1971 are two cases in point. As everyone 
knows, Article 20 of the Paris Agreement stipulates: 
‘Foreign countries shall put an end to all military 
activities in Cambodia and Laos, totally withdraw 
and refrain from reintroducing into these two coun- 
tries troops, military advisers and military personnel, 
armaments, munitions and war materials.” How- 
ever, so far, the Saigon quislings not only have not 


withdrawn their troops from Cambodia but they 


a 
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have sent in there fresh contingents. To cope with 
the recent decisions of the US Congress to compel 
Nixon to stop the bombing of Cambodia as from 
August 15, the Americans and the Saigon adminis- 
tration have been preparing public opinion for 
Saigon to take the place of the US in the bombing 
of Cambodia and if necessary to consider carefully 
and thoroughly all requests for armed intervention 
from the Lon Nol Government. 

With regard to Laos, the Saigon administration 
has always opposed the formation of a coalition 
government. Lately, the paper Dan Chu, mouthpiece 
of Thieu’s “Democratic Party”, strongly raised its 
voice against the signing of an agreement between 
the two Lao parties on the formation of such a 
government in Laos. f 

Concerning the Arab world, the Thieu administ- 
ration has proved more and more clearly to be a 
confederate of the Israeli aggressors and of the 
racists in South Africa. It is to be recalled that M. 
Dayan, the Israeli Defence Minister, had ‘come to 
Saigon to learn from the US war of aggression before 
attacking the Arab countries. The Saigon adminis- 
tration is critical of the Arab and Palestinian peoples’ 
movement to defend their legitimate national inter- 
ests, sides with Israel and supports her unlawful 
occupation of Arab territories. Acting under Nixon’s 


‘ 


“Asian doctrine” and in cooperation with the im 
perialists’ agents against the national liberatio: 
movement, the Saigon administration is not only th 
enemy of the South Vietnamese people and of th 
Indochinese peoples, but also of the non-aligne: 
countries and of progressive mankind now fightin 
for peace, democracy and social progress. 


T# existence of the two administrations in Sout! 
Vietnam is an undeniable fact. The Provisiona 
Revolutionary Government is the organiser anc 
leader of the South Vietnamese in their victoriou 
resistance against the US aggressors, and in thei 
suceessful effort to force the latter to sign the Pari 
Agreement, the staunch fighter for the strict im 
plementation of this Agreement, the stubborn cham: 
pion of genuine right of self-determination and the 
symbol of the bright future of the South ‘Vietnamese 
people; whereas the Saigon administration is a by: 
product of imperialism, a tool of the US in its -figh 
against the independence, sovereignty, unity anc 
territorial integrity of the Vietnamese people, against 
peace and national reconciliation and concord; it 
sabotages the Paris Agreement and opposes the inde- 
pendence of other'countries and world peace. 
On which side truth and justice stand, history has 
already made it abundantly clear. 
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Maugham: 
Greater 
than 
Himself 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


GC OMERSET Maugham died full-of 
years and of honours. Even 
by traditional Western standards 
his had been a long and labori- 
ous life. 

He had very nearly completed 
his century, and that century, it 
must be said to his eternal 
credit, was packed with multi- 
farious activity. He was a doctor 
by profession, a traveller by 
inclination, and an author by 
sheer accident. He was not, that 
is to say, an author ‘“‘to the 
manner born’’, not having come 
to authorship con amore. It was 
almost as if second thoughts 
supervened and forced him to 
turn novelist and playwright. 

That he ended up as a very 
successful novelist and playwright 
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is not the point. The point is 
that the writing of novels and 
plays was not his first love. I 
am rather inclined to think that, 
if it had been his first love, 
matters might well have panned 
out differently and that he might 
have emerged as a much more 
considerable literary figure than 
he actually did. ‘ 

Of course, this is, in the nature 
of things, only a speculation, a 


_hazy conjecture (if ever there 


was one). But it intrigues me 
enormously, and I hope it will 
not fail to intrigue a few others 
also. I am throwing it out only 
as a haphazard suggestion:, “It 
may chance of wheat, or of 
some other grain.” 

Everyone must be asking him- 
self what the Great Cham of 
English Letters—for, of a 
certainty, he was that, although 
he was not, in so many words, 
hailed as such by his colleagues 
in the profession—means to him 
personally. To me he does not, 
as it happens, mean much. 
When Joseph Conrad died, 
H.M. Tomlinson (alas, no more 
with us) felt impelled to write 
this glowing panegyric of him: 

“Somehow, life seems justified 
only by some proved friends and 
the achievement of good men 
who are still with us. Once we 
were so assured of the opulence 
and spiritual vitality of mankind 
that the loss of a notable figure 
did not seem to leave us any 
the poorer. But today, when 
it happens, we feel a distinct 
diminution of light. This has been 


dimmed of late years by lusty . 


barbarians, and we look now to 
the few manifestly superior 
minds in our midst to keep our 
faith in humanity sustained. The 
certainty that Joseph Conrad was 
somewhere in Kent was an 
ouurance and a solace in years 
that have not been easily borne.” 


(Italics mine) 
Plainly, this kind of gorgeous 
apostrophe would be most 


inappropriate in the case of 
Maugham. This is what J imply 
when I say that, to me, 
Maugham does not mean much. 
I cannot go into high-flow 
dithyrambics over him, try how- 
ever much I may. I adore him— 
but only this side idolatry. I 
cannot even honestly claim that 


I have read all his works (I 
wonder whether anyone can). 
All Balzac’s novels occupy one 
shelf, 
The latest edition fifty volumes 
long, 
moans Robert Browning’s Bishop 
Blougram. It is equally true of 
Maugham—or very nearly so. 
Nor can I honestly claim’ that 
those few of them that I have 
read enthuse me hugely. They 
certainly have not, as the saying 
is, “bowled me over”. We all 
have (or should have) our assor- 
ted literary heroes. I have mine, 
both aniong the living and among 
the dead. But he is assuredly 
not among them. 

There was something in his 
general attitude to life that 
repelled me a good deal. By and 
large he did not, it must be sadly 
confessed, love his fellow-men. 
But that is wrapping it up ina 
small parcel, as the immortal 
Sam Weller would have put it. 
He positively loathed them, and 
the impression he consistently 
conveyed by his printed .words 
was that he wrote his books just 
to get that deeply felt loathing 
off his chest; just ‘‘to cleanse his 
bosom, as Shakespeare says 
“off the perilous stuff that weighs 


‘upon the heart”. . 


Tam perfect well aware that 
Swift also was not a gushing 
lover of humanity. But Swift 
had his wonderful prose style to 
redeem that glaring defect. 
Maugham, however (though, 
acording to his own - testimony, 
he had tried very, very hard, 
indeed), had not that inestimable 
advantage. His prose style is 
pedestrian to a degree. 

The finest prose style is undou- 
btedly the simple style. But a 
simple style need not be pedes- 
trian. There is an ornament that 
pertains to simplicity, and there 
is a simplicity that is, at the same 
time, scholarly. But ‘flatness’ 


“was the besetting sin of Maug- 


ham’s manner of writing, and it is 
one that is not calculated to 
endear his readers to him unduly. 

Maugham’s ill-concealed cyni- 
cism, then, antagonises quite a 
few people: and his singular lack 
of a seductive prose style does 
not, as Khave indicated already, 
mollify them to any appreciable 
extent. But that is far from being 
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f the whole story, and there are 
other factors that have made his 
name famous throughout the 
. English-speaking world. 

Cynicism has one enormous 
virtue. More than sentimentality 
(of which it is the diametrical 
Opposite) it enables you to enter 
unerringly, into the psychology 
of an individual. “Men in the 
loomp are bad,” as Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer puts it: and an 
early inkling of that fundamental 
truth (combined, I suspect, with 
his initial training as a medical 
Practitioner) appears to have, 
made of Maugham an expert 
psychologist-—especially of the 
fairer and the gentler sex. 
Virginia Woolf has declared 
somewhere that every woman is 
a rake at heart. 'Maugham’s 
Writings point the same moral, 
and adorn the same tale., ' 

What 'I have read of his pro- 
digious output has left an 
indelible impression on my mind. 
He, obviously, inclines«to the 


fact the chief asset of Maugham 
is this same entertainment value 
that can be encountered in the 
least insignificant of his writings, 
As a story-teller he is “the Pillars 
of Hercules of mortal achieve- 
ment”, as Maurice Baring said 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s acting. His 


. plots unfailingly grip and one is 


impatient to get to the end of 
them and to find out what has 
happened to whom. 

Joseph Conrad induced in me 
an irresistible longing for stories 
in . exotic _ settings—especially 
Malayan and Polynesian—and I 
have always regarded Maugham 
as the “English Conrad”: the 
cognoment has been bestowed, 


wrongly, on the late H.M. Tom-' 


linson. We, in India have a natu- 
ral preference for 
The Razors Edge. The 
hero meets a renowned Hindu 


sage in the Deep South (Ramana ` 


c 


Maugham’s . 


Maharshi, no fless, according to 
legend), and there'is a lot of 
philosophical palaver. At the 
close, however, he (the hero), 
obviously, is not amused, “and 
comes out by the same door as 
in he went”. g 

In his autobiographical frag- 
ment, The Summing Up, which 
every student of Maugham ought 
to read, mark, and “inwardly 
digest, he is at pains to explain 


', that he raised himself by his owñ 


“bootstraps, as it were, to the envi- 
able eminence that he ultimately 
achieved as a, literary figure. 

jLike one immensely greater than 
himself, he confessed that he had 
“played the sedúlous, ape” sto 
many reputed authors. _ 

That did not, to be sure, make 

' him another Robert Louis Steven- 
son. But, otherwise, it might not 
have made him even a W. 
Somerset Maugham! 


view that we, humans, are not a ot E 
only fallen angels but fallén apes : 


_ a8 well. All his novels and short 
- Stories, right’ from his earliest 
effort, Liza of Lambeth, up to 
his last are steeped in his ineradi- 
cable conviction of man’s 
“original sin”. 

Even Cakes and Ale, his 
undoubted masterpiece (he him- 
self, it may be recalled, preferred 
it to the more popular choice, Of 
- Human Bondage) has that unsav- 
oury theme at its core. Take 
„away the heroine, Rose’s, multi- 
ple infidelities, and what have 
you left of it? 

Of his three famous books, 
Cakes and Ale and The Razor’s 
Edge and Of Human Bondage, 
' the first is decidedly in a class ` 
apart: if only because it is, of 
the group, the most impeccably 
written. It is the one where one 
may legitimately assert that he 
has a distinct (and not unme- - 
morable) prose style. It is also 
extremely’ entertaining: - the 
quality that runs like a golden 
thread through the tapestry of 
his work. 

The entertainment value of his 
other two novels that I have 
mentioned above-—as also of his 
two outstanding short stories, 
Rain and The , Letter—likewise 
stick out a mile. Asa matter of 
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LAND REFORMS AND PRODUCTIVITY 


\ (Continued from page 14) ' 


is clear, and its executiòn tested. 

The question may rather be 
put: “Who is not ready for the 
change?” 


The average professional poli- 
tician -is steeped ' in capitalist 
philosophy, in spite of protesta- 
tions to the contrary; he still 
has a sneaking regard- for those 


.who were born rich or have 
“made money”, however they . 


“made” it;. indeed, he would 


rather be like them than like any . 


honest, efficient worker. A party 
united in the basic philosophy of 
socialism and with rigorous self- 
discipline can build up its politi- 
cal cadres to inspire the people 
and its civil services.’ 


The professional civil servant . 


has his roots in orthodoxy and 


connections with the landlord- ` 


industrialist-businessman class, 
except those grown up in the 
civil services themselves; the more 
senior the civil servant the more 
so he is. A new civil service has 


to be built up out of the younger 
generation of civil servants with 
faith in socialism and ability to 
execute the new social policy. 
They have also to be recruited 
from outside, say, the trade 
unions. Recruitment and pro- 


* motion to higher positions shall 


be on merit especially sought for 
and quickly recognised. 
The-people yearn for a change; 
they are disillusioned with the 
slogans and promises of the „past. 
Notwithstanding their ignorance 
and illiteracy, being ground down 
by poverty, and the stranglehold 
of the landlords, merchants and 
moneylenders—or is it because. 
of these factors?—The people are 
bold and hope for a better life 
under socialism, of the content 
of which they have but the 
vaguest idea. A government 
elected on a socialist programme 
has the duty to educate the people 
on their future under socialism. 
Only then can it survive to carry 


out the people’s mandate further. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and 
- of India’s.problems lies in 

Socialism, and when T use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific econ- 
omic sense. Socialism is, 
however, something even 
more than an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life 
and as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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E The Year of Dilemma 


T= year that comes to an 
end in a week has brought 
out the sharpest dilemma that 
has faced the nation since 
Independence. 

This dilemma has not been the 
making- of any single individual 
or a group of persons holding on 
to-power or of those opposing 
them. It is the dilemma of the 
present Indian reality with its 
almost irreconcilable contradic- 
tions demanding change in the 
context of the mixed economy 
itself. In consequence, the pol- 
itical life has reached a stage of 
paralysis which can hardly be 
overcome by hollow men incap- 
‘able of or unwilling to change 
the status quo. i 

Outwatdly, the crisis manifests 
itself in gallopping rise in prices 
of all commodities while, side 
by side, runs virtually a parallel 
economy of Black Money. No 
effort worth the name has been 
made by the Government to 
break. this vicious state of things, 
despite the massive authority that 
was foisted upon it by the 
electorate in the last two years. 

Desire is not the same thing 
zas the will to translate it into 
actuality. The experience of 
1973 has borne this out without 
any ambiguity. When the year 
opened, there was a large body 
of opinion in the country which 
earnestly believed that what 
Smt Indira Gandhi had prom- 
ised at the time of the poll 
would be implemented. By the 
end of the year-that confidence 
is very much lacking, as a large 
section of the masses have been 
forced into the misgiving that 


the Congress leadership does not. 


have the political: will to imple- 
ment its promises, nor does it 
make the necessary effort to forge 
the instrument that can do it. 
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At the same, time, the question 
is posed: what is the alternative? 
It is mot that the .people have 
not begun to raise in all serious- 
ness this question of an alterna- 
tive to Smt Gandhi; but so far, 
they have found it difficult to 
find one. Even within the 
Congress circle, this question is 
sometimes debated in whispers, 
but no answer is found. 

The dominant impression on 
the national plane today is that 
the present set-up is not an 
enduring: political pyramid, nor 
is it, on the other hand, a house 
of cards about to collapse. The 
house that Smt Gandhi has built 
has been undermined to a large 
measure through unwarranted 
inaction as well as through 
activities along. wrong channels . 
by a number of those who owe 
their political career to her. If 
the house is not about to collapse, 
it is not stable either. 

The tragedy of 1973 is the 
story of reckless squandering of 
the national will, neglecting to, 
take the first steps towards 
building a better social order. It 
is not that there are not men who 
do not lack in earnestness. The 
youth wing of the Congress have 
waited and waited for the signal 
to go forward: they have the 
tight orientation, the readiness 
to fight the reactionary forces. 
But they have been given no 
leadership. f 

The responsible sections of 
the Left outside the Congress—as 
for instance, represented by the 
CPI—have been ready to res- 
pond, and in many cases, have 
shown the will to join hands 
with the Congress for a national 
mobilisation; but they all realise 
that without the determination 
on the part of the Congress top, 
nothing can decisively change. 


' ment, 


~ 1f the economy is in doldrums, 
the blame for it does not lie 
with the working class. Offcial 
data has shown that the number 
of man-days lost due to strikes 
and lock-outs have come down 
from 20.5 million in 1972 to less 
than 17 million this year. What 
is equally significant is that the 
number of man-days lost per 
worker per year in the production 
units of the public sector was 


“0.29 in 1971 as compared to 2.92 


in the private sector—an index 
of the growing sense of respon- 
sibility and identification on the 
part of the toiling sections of the 
community towards the. publicly 
owned plants. All these daprose 
the canard that the working class 
is not interested in productivity. 

With this is interlinked any 
programme of economic develop- 
As the Union Labour 
Minister told the recent con- 
ference of the State Labour 
Ministers, the active involvement 
of the masses was the essential 
prerequisite for any economic 
advance: “The ‘ millions of 
workers and employees in fac- 
tories and fields, thousands of 
pnblic functionaries, men in 
different walks of life and hosts 
of voluntary -organisations have 
to be involved in this Plan.” . 

Sri Raghunatha Reddy has 
recently. warned about the dan- 
ger of a Chilean type drive by Re- 
action, at the same time he has 
correctly emphasised the urgency 
of improving the workers’ condi- 
tion in the context of economic 
growth: “In improving the 
conditions of work and living, 
labour policy seeks -to promote 
the workers’ productive efficiency 
so that the economy produces 
more and more, which in turn 
can lead to more investment and 
more employment.” 
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\ This approach which holds the 
key to the objéctive of growth 
combined with social justice, has 
to be extended to every sphere. 
In the agrarian’ sector, produc- 
tivity by itself can ensure the 
consolidation of the power of 
the rich farmer to the detriment 
of the overwhelming mass of the 
rural population as represented 
by the poor peasantry and the 
agricultural workers. The Fifth 
Plan wants the enforcement of 
the Raj Committee recommend- 
ation for tax on agricultural 
income—a measure which will 
naturally upset the kulak. This 
year’s experience has shown that 
despite the Government’s much- 
publicised decision to take over 


the wholesale trade in foodgrains, 


the very first step, the Govern- 
ment procurement 
could be halted by the powerful 
farmer in combination with the 
grain merchant, and the Govern- 
ment has had to beat an ignom- 
inious retreat on the question of 
public distribution of essential 
commodities. Instead of horses, 
the Government’s wishes have 
turned out to be meek lambs. 

The progressives inside the 
Congress have a great respons- 
ibility today if the dilemma of 
1973 has to be resolved. They 
can ill afford to confine them- 
selves to the enunciation of 
generalities, leaving the field open 
to the hard-headed conservatives 
who, in the name of the status 
quo, would like to see the consol- 
idation of the Right. Today, 
the Right cannot be equated only 
with the discredited Grand 
Alliance. Its ramifications can 
be seen in many and devious 
ways. 

An inter-State border dispute 
here or a communal flare-up 
there, freezing of investment ia 
the name of uncertainties on the 
industrial front, the surreptitious 
invitation to multi-national cor- 
porations, subtle campaign 
‘against basic industries—all these 
and many more are the ways of 
the Right to create confusion and 
sow dissensions among forces 
that can be mobilised against it. 
Bureaucracy in many cases act as 
the instrument of Reaction. The 
latest is the case of the loco 
strike in which the Railway 
Board’s objective role was that 
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of wheat, 


of a virtual agent provocateur— 
which could be scotched by 


intervention at the Ministerial 


level. 


Pragmatism is a convenient’ 


cover for all the misdeeds perpet- 
rated in the name of fighting 
election. Recently, the price of 
sugar has been officially raised so 
that the sugar barons can pocket 
extra profits to the tune of Rs 22 
crores, while they promise to 
donate at least Rs two crores to 
the Congress election fund. A 
fine way of keeping the Bombay 
Congress pledge to nationalise 
the sugar industry! ' 

Sri Rajni Patel, with his self- 
styled progressivism, has not the 
least compunction in joining 


hands with the Shiv Sena, leaving . 


aghast not only ‘his progressive 
colleagues inside the Congress 
but a large body of democratic, 
secular opinion. In the annals of 
the Congress there have been few 
episodes of such disgusting cow- 
ardice as the hobnobbing with 
the Shiv Sena in Bombay. If the 


Shiv Sena communalism can get - 


a clean testimonial from the 
Congress in Maharashtra, would 
it not weaken the Congress stand 
in the Uttar Pradesh as a crus- 
ader against the Jana Sangh 
communalism? 

Sri Rajni Patel’s antics are, 
however, condoned since he is 
reported to have taken upon him- 


self the responsibility of raising 


millions for the Congress election 
expenses in thé UP and Orissa— 


to the tune of eight crores of 
rupees, according to some circles. 
And he is confident of doing this 
since his fund-raising genius— 
through means that need not be 
elaborated—is as towering as the 
sky-scrapers on Bombay’s sky- 
line, the living symbols of India’s 
Black Money hoarding. 

What is forgotten in all this 
calculation is that the time has 
pean come when the voter may 

e repelled by the lavish display 
of Black Money: a point which 
the progressives will kav to bear 
in mind in the coming electoral 
battles. 

The diemma of 1973, there- 
fore, is, in the final analysis, the 
dilemma of the Left. If it con- 
soles itself with the thought that 
the alternative to Smt Gandhi is 
a Rightist consolidation and, 
therefore, it has nothing to do 
but only look up to her, it will be 
deceiving itself and doing a dis- 
service to Smt Gandhi as well. . 
Its capacity for pushing the 
Congress masses forward is not 
undeniable, though it is as yet 
untested. It has to cleanse its 
own ranks and fight the politics of 
the type that Sri Rajni Patel has 
been peddling. 

The Left in the Congress has to 
go out into the wide open arena 
of sustained mass activity if it 
has to turn the dilemma of 1973 
into a solid record of positive 
achievements in 1974. 
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y= editor of a Big Business 
newspaper chain was some- 
what hasty when he tried te 
make fun of the critics of Dr 
Bagicha Singh Minhas by sarcas- 
tically remarking in his column 
that the World Bank had acted 
meanly by not coming to the 
rescue of its manin the Yojana 
Bhavan. 4 

. Unfortunately for the editor, 
on the very day his snide re- 
marks were published, another 
Big Business newspaper carried 
on its front page a report that a 
World Bank study had come to 
the conclusion that India would 
not be able to fulfil any part of 
her Fifth Five Year Plan. What 
greater support Sri Mulgaokar 
could have expected the World 
Bank to render to Dr Minhas 
who had only pleaded for lower- 
ing of the rate of growth! 

It is not a question of Dr 
Bagicha Singh Minhas’s econo- 
mics and his approach being ob- 
jectionable merely because he 
had worked in the World Bank. 
But judgement about men in 
public affairs is made not by 
what they claim to be in the 
innermost depths of their heart 
but what they actually say and 
do. Therefore, if objectively 
speaking, Dr Mihas’s line of 
thinking serves the neo-colonial- 
ist interests and tends to weaken 
national effort for self-reliance 
and economic independence, he 
cannot but invite sharp criticism 
on this score. 

Incidentally, after the Jana 
Sangh mouthpiece in the Capital 
discovered in Dr Minhas the 
“only authentic economist’? in 
the Planning Commission, the 
New York Times has tried to 
contrast Dr Minhas with Plan- 
ning Minister D.P. Dhar in a sly 
manner. Its despatch described 
Sri Dhar as ‘‘a 55-year old Brah- 
min from Kashmir”, “a former 
Ambassador to Moscow”, and “ʻa 
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The Minhas Fans 


suave-bureaucrat who advances 
socialist doctrine”, and coutrast- 
ed him with Dr Minhas “who is 
44, is from a poor Punjabi family 
and a pragmatist”. Each of these 
appellations is a pointed dig. 

The World Bank is not the 


first voice of doom for India‘ 


coming from the West and pro- 
claiming that India isin for a 
negative rate of growth. In mid- 
December, coinciding with Dr 
Minhas’s resignation, the London 
Observer said that ‘‘after 20 years 
of planned growth, India is 
effectively moving backwards’’. 
Incidentally, Mr WaJter Schwarz 
of the Observer and Mr Bernard 
Weinraub of New York Times 
appeared to share with the Jana 
Sangh mouthpiece in New Delhi 
their opinion of Dr Minhas. 
While Mr Weinraub has referred 
to him as ‘a respected member 
of India’s Planning Commission”, 
Mr Schwarz wrote of him as the 
“most widely respected econom- 
ist of the Planning Commission” 
and the Motherland described 
him as the “only authentic eco- 
nomist” in the Yojana Bhavan. 

The similarity of this pro- 
Minhas music played from diffe- 
rent instruments in New Delhi, 
London and New York, but 
deriving inspiration from a cam- 
mon source, namely, the western 
neocolonialism and Reaction, in 
India, can be regarded as a 
a ca only by the 

e. 

The entire lobby against the 
Fifth Plan objectives and its 
strategy has been carrying ona 
three-pronged campaign to obs- 
truct the restoration of the plan- 
ning process in the country. 
First, an attempt was made to 
decry the Draft Plan by flaunting 
the supposedly impressive statis- 
tics in order to demonstrate aca- 
demic superiority of the detract- 
ors of the Draft Plan. 


Simultaneously, a vicious 


campaign was mounted against 
the principal planners and their 
colleagues in the Yojana Bhavan 
who were fighting all the way not 
only for the broad objectives ‘ 
and strategy of the Plan but also 
to ensure that the hard-headed 
administrators of the economic 

inistries were convinced of the 
practicability of the measures 
proposed. The third prong of the 
campaign was an attack on the 
political front by projecting the 
task of resource mobilisation in 
a frightening manner in order to 
erode the will to have a mean- 
ingful Plan. 

When these attempts failed 
with the Yojana Bhavan and 
within the Government of India, 
the campaign was brought out 


into the open in order to create 


confusion. The basic objective is 
to sap the will to economic indep- 
endence and to make India’s 
economic planning efforts vulner- 
able to foreign pressures. The 
whole calculation of the neoc- 
olonialists was revealed in 
Schwarz’s despatch which ended 
with the remark: “In the last 
report, the Americans, who were 
treated as arch villains until 
recently, are likely to be asked 
to bale India out when Dr 
Kissinger comes here early in the 
new year.” This explains clearly 
the real motivation behind the 
attack on the Plan and the sup- 
port for the so-called pragmatist 
approach of Dr Bagicha Singh 
Minhas. 

In the context of this object- 
ive coincidence it is irrelevant to 
probe whether Dr Minhas was 
really planted in Yojana Bhavan 
or not. The point to note is that 
the Minhas episode has become 
the rallying cry of Reaction, both 
domestic and foreign, against the 
Fifth Plan. And he himself has 
done nothing to counter it. 


Scrutator 
t 
MAINSTREAM, 


Fifth ` 
Plan: 
Political 
Implications. 


M.R.K. 


ALTHoUcH the National Revel- 
opment Council ` endorsed 
the Fifth Five Year Plan, earlier 
this month, it is evident that the 
planners, the political leadership 
and the Central and the State 
Governments can hardly afford 
- to take a complacent view of the 
situation. 

, It is necessary to realise that 
the Battle for economic indepen- 
dence will require greater courage 
of conviction, comprehension of 
the inter-relationship of policies 
in various sectors and dogged- 
ness in implementation in much 
* larger measures in order to 
ensure that, every attempt to 
deflect the country from pursuing 
its objectives is frustrated. Criti- 
cism, phoney as well as real, has 
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> been 


to be acknowledged and examined 
if for nothing else than for 
strengthening the conviction in 
the course which the country has 
chosen to tread. 

Unfortunately, no integrated 
and comprehensive alternative to 
the Draft Fifth Plan has been put 
forward by the critics. Had this 
been done,\the alternatives could 
have been examined in their 
totality and tested on the touch- 
stone of national objectives. 
However, in the absence of any 
such document, it is necessary to 
piece together various criticisms 
which have been made in this 
regard and examine them. Since 
all these criticisms are based on a 
note on resources attributed to 


Dr Minhas and most of: the , 


adverse comments on the Fifth 
Plan—both in the reactionary 
section of the Indian press and 
the Western enthusiasts of the 
Minhas line—appeared to have 
drawn heavily on this paper for 
their arguments, this task has 
become somewhat easier. 

The controversy whether the 


‘rate of growth of 5.5 per cent or 


4 to 45 per cent is feasible, 
appears to be unreal. The feasi- 
bility of a particular growth rate 
cannot be determined by 
“astrological” predictions or ‘‘I- 
told-you-so-on-October-30-1972” 
attitude. The proper way is to 
assess, sector by sector, whether 
the outlays provided in the Draft 
Plan would result in the achieve- 
ment of the postulated targets. 
Detailed discussions were held 
in regard to each sector—agricul- 
ture, industry, oil, etc.—and both 
the planners and the concerned 
administrative Ministries agreed 
that' these were possible of 
achievement. In most cases the 
targets were brought down by 
the Planning Commission—in the 
case of fertilisers from 4.7 to 4 
million tonnes, coal from 1.5 
million to 1.35 million tonnes, in 
the case of iron from 6.7 million 
tonnes to 5.8 million tonnes and 
in the case of crude oil, the Plan 
has gone by the figure of 12 
million tonnes as supplied by the 
ONGC. In not a single case, the 
planners opted for a rate of 
growth higher than what the 


> concerned Ministry claimed ta be 


feasible. ‘If the critics who have 
shedding tears for Dr 


N 
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* would 


Minhas are of the view that other 
members of the Planning Com- 
mission and the officers of the 
administrative Ministries were 
indulging in fanciful ideas, and a 
pragmatic view was held only by 
the World Bank or those who 
accepted its verdict and findings, 
it will be more honest of them to 
suggest so openly. 

An attempt has also been made 
to describe as ‘“‘concocted’’ the 
assumption that foreign assistance 
available during the Fifth Plan 
will be Rs 1,008 crores more 
than what was estimated in the 
Approach Document. This figure 
is based on what the Finance 
Ministry estimated as feasible. 
In fact, Sri M. G. Kaul felt that 
more could be raised. However, 
because the national objective of 
self-reliance rules out the accep- 
tance of certain types of foreign | 
aid, the higher figure was not 
taken. Therefore, Dr Minhas’s 
criticism that this assumption is 
an arbitrary upward revision of 
earlier figure is not corréct. 

Similarly, the amount of 
Rs 200 crores of cammercial 
credit indicated in the Plan is, 
based on the judgement not only 
of one or two individuals but of 
the Ministries of Finance and 
Commerce. It is also untrue to. 
say that an increase of Rs 1,500 
crores in household savings is the 


_result of the change in methodo- 


logy. In fact, an extra Rs 11,000 
crores has been obtained on the 
basis of deposit growth which has 
already taken place. Representa- 
tives of the Reserve Bank of 
India were fully associated in 
making this estimate which was 
based on data provided by the 
Reserve Bank itself. Only Rs 400 
crores came in because of the 
methodological change that was 
worked out by a group and was 
fully endorsed by the Central 
Statistical Organisation which 
agreed that the new method was 
eminently superior to the old one. 

It is completely contrary to 
fact to suggest—as some commen- 
tators have been doing—that 
anyone in the Planning Commis- 
sion claimed that resources 
automatically increase 
with the rise in prices. The 
spurt in prices can only lead to’ 
increase in volume of return of 
certain categories of ad-valorem 


= 


taxes, but it also ralsed other 
problems. In a society where 
there is an unequal distribution 
of incomes, increase in prices tend 
to push up household savings; 
for example, the rich farmer 
earns little more and similarly 
other affluent sections of society 
also get increased incomes. With 
the expansion of the nationalised 
commercial banks a pai of the 
increased incomes can be mopped 
up. However, the Plan takes 
note of the fact that this is not a 
desirable method of resource 
mobilisation and, therefore, has, 
in fact, proposed concreate mea- 
sures to reduce inequalities and, 
at the same time, to ensure that 
savings are invested in product- 
ive channels. 

An attempt has been made to 
paint an extremely distressing 
picture by suggesting that in 
order to execute a public-sector 
Fifth Plan of Rs 37,250 crores 
during the next five years, it is 
absolutely essential that the 
Annual Plan for 1974-75 should 
be of the order of Rs 5,200 cro- 
res as against this year’s Plan 
outlay of Rs 3,100 crores. On 
this basis, a question has been 
raised, rather dramatically, whe- 
ther it will be possible to raise an 
extra Rs 2,100 crores during the 
next year in a non-inflationary 
manner. 

Before putting forth this argu- 
ment, however nobody has establ- 
ished the ‘“‘essentiality’’ of the 
arithmetical projection of the rel- 
ationship between the total outlay 
during the Fifth Plan and the re- 
quired outlay during an Annual 
Plan. In fact, it is a superficiality 
of approach to assume that the 
Five Year Plan is a sum total of 
five Annual Plans. It has also 
not been established that India 
will need Rs 1,000 crores of 
foreign aid next year and if it is 
available, one must give up the 
target of reducing net aid to zero 
by the end of the Fifth Pian. 

The whole objective of attack- 
ing the Draft Plan is to scuttle 
the concept of self-reliance or to 
create in-built conditions for in- 
creased deficit financing. The in- 
crease in oil prices-which is unrela- 
ted to economic causes or any loss 
of price determination—is being 
used to prove that all the Plan 
assumptions are wrong. The 
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World Bank in a recent study 
has tried to prove that the crude 
prices will spiral in such an un- 
controlled fashion that India 
will not be able to fulfil any part 
of the Plan. If we were to be 
guided by this “expert advice”, 
we should throw up our hands 
in despair and put all planning 
on the shelf. 

The approval of the Draft 
Plan by the National Develop- 
ment Council marks the defeat 
of the prophets of gloom at the 
stage of formulation of a strategy 
of economic development; but 
it is true that a Plan is as good 
as its implementation and, there- 
fore, it will be more appropriate 
to say that the battle has merely 
been joined and there is no room 


‘for complacency for those who 


take the objective of India’s eco- 
nomic independence seriously. It 
is, therefore, necessary to identi- 
fy the major areas where political 
and administrative sagacity and 
candour must match the serious- 


, ness of the obligations which 


flow from a commitment to the 
Fifth-Plan.  ' i 

To begin with, let us take the 
problem which appears to be 
uppermost in everyone’s mind 
and this relates to the {impact of 
rise in oil prices. The challenge 


‘on this front calls for a total , 


restructuring of the energy base 
of ‘the economy. The situation in 
which we find ourselves today is 
apparently due to the fact that 
the rate of growth of consump- 
tion of liquid fuel over the last 
twelve years has exceeded the 
rate of growth of solid fuel such 
as coal in spite of the fact that 
India has massive resources of 
coal. 

The Fifth Plan, therefore, 
taking note of the. fact of the 
prices of crude oil products have 
increased beyond all anticipa- 
tions and the availability of oil 
in international market has also 
become increasingly difficult, has 
envisaged the energy supply pro- 
gramme which give directional 
change to the pattern of consump= 
tion. This is proposed to be done 
by expanding the’ thermal power 
generation capacity and limiting 
consumption of fuel ‘oil only to 
sectors ‘and areas where coal 
cannot be substituted at reason- 
able cost. However, to optimies 


r ; 


the consumption and production 
pattern of petroleum products, 
fertiliser plants during the Fifth 


„Plan period have been based on 


the use of the fuel oil as feed- 
stock and secondary processing 
have been included for the 
Mathura refinery. : 

The target of increasing coal 
production to 135 million tonnes 
by 1978-79 is vital to the energy- 
substitution programme. The 
nationalisation of the coal indus- 
try has facilitated the formula- 
tion. of an integrated production 
programme and since the benefit 
from coal production can be 
maximised only if adequate 
arrangements for the transport- 
ation of coal is synchronised, 
investment plans between coal 
and rail transport have been 
drawn up. To the extent possi- 
ble the burden on transport will 
be reduced by an increase in 
power generation capacity locat- 
ed at the pitheads. In order to 
provide a rational development 
of coalmines in the Bengal-Bihar 
area and to supply the needs of 
the energy deficit in the southern 
and western areas, coastal ship- 
ping of coal to the extent of five ‘ 
million tonnes has been included 
in the Plan. 

In this context, the need to 
increase coal production to 74 or 
75 million tonnes in the first 
year of the Fifth Plan has assum- ` 
ed great importance. If the 
Government had taken timely 
action on the Interim Report of 
the Fuel Policy Committee, 
many of the present difficulties 
could have been averted. How- 
ever, efforts will have to be made 
now to make good the lost time 


‘by making such. organisational 


and administrative decisions 
which would ensure the realisa- 
tion of targets in the field of coal 
production. . ; 
Simultaneously, it will be nec- 
essary to rationalise on the usage 
of petroleum products by ensu- 
ting supply of good quality crude 
to the existing power generating 
units. ` 
In view of the great importance 
of increasing coal production to 
ensure that the balance of pay- 
ments position do not get out 
of control and that various. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Reaction’s 
Fear 
Complex < 


ew 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


EAR is the dominant feeling 
in the Opposition today as 
they enter the contest which will 
decide Uttar Pradesh’s—and to 
an extent the country’s—future 
for the next five years. 

Despite brave words, no 
Opposition leader feels confident 
about its position in the people. 
Even the alliances are being for- 
med on the basis of this fear 
complex. 

Dr A.J. Faridi had been 
claiming monopoly position for 


his Muslim Majlis for the past - 


eight years in regard to spokes- 
manship of the Muslim com- 
munity in Uttar Pradesh. The 
appearance of the Muslim League 
on the scene has given this claim 
a severe set-back. 
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The two 


bodies are engaged in an all-in 
free-style bout to oust each 
other from the paper position—it 
can be called nothing. else, 
because none of them has the 
hold on the Muslim mind . which 
each of them has been claiming. 

The Majlis decided to merge 
its identity with the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal mainly because of 
this fear of the League. And 
Chaudhury Charan Singh openly 
embraced it out of another fear. 
He has-his base,in some of the 
western districts among the Jat 
community. He could not make 
friends with the League there 
because the scars and memories 
of the Partition are still fresh 
in the minds of the people there. 
Even the old Muslim League 
leaders, who are still living in 
the western districts, do not 
want to revive the old name and 
old memories. 

And yet the Chaudhury needed 
the Muslim support to make 
any showing in the elections. 
The only course open to him 
was to ally himself with the 
Majlis and tell his audiences in 
his region that it was not com- 
munal like the League. He 
hopes to win the Muslim 
community vote by this ruse, 
but the snag is that the Majlis 
has no hold in the western 
region. 

There is no love lost between 
Sri Raj Narain and Chaudhury 
Charan Singh. Sri Raj Narain 
can be more abusive—and he 
used this skill against the 
Chaudhury for years. He even 
coined words like ‘‘Vachan 
Bhangi”? and “Karma Bhangi” 
for Sri Charan Singh. Even while 


in jail, he wrote letters to Sri | 


C.B. Gupta to keep away from 
Sri Charan Singh while forming 
any Samyukta Vidhayak Dal 
Government. And the Chaudhury 
returned the compliment in full 
measure even if his replies did 
not have Sri Raj Narain’s abusive 
flourish. One would have thought 
that they were two political poles 
in UP which could never come 
together. 

And yet Sri Raj Narain has 
agreed to merge his party with 
the BKD, to accept Sri Charan 
Singh’ leadership and to fight 
under his banner. Again, it was 
fear that prompted him. The 


Soctallst Party under Dr Lohia 
began depending on backward 
communities for popularity. Sri 
Raj Narain continued with the 
policy. But he has been worsted 
by Sri Charan Sinhg in this. In 


' some of the western districts, 


the Chaudhury is a Jat leader, 
but in the rest of the State the 
image that has been built around 
him is that of,a leader of the 
backward communities—Kurmis, 
Lodhs, Yadavs (Ahirs). 
Whatever has been left of 
the SSP was being fast devoured 
by the BKD, and Sri Raj 
Narain’s most trusted lieutenant 
—Sri Ram Sewak Yadav—felt so 
insecure that he served his 
mentor with the quit notice if 
this alliance was opposed by him. 
Having lost. all the Prabhu 
Narain Singhs, Ammals, Ugra 
Sens and the like, Sri Raj 
Narain could not afford to give 
up Ram Sewak Yadavs as well. 
He quietly signed on the dotted 
line, even ff the signature was 
on the death warrant of the SSP. 
The BKD is a strange political 
phenomenon. In UP Sri Charan 
Singh had set the tone for all 
defectors by crossing the floor 
with a band of 17 faithful follo- 


- wers on April 1, 1967. In less 


than six months his Jana Con- 
gress merged with the BKD which 
had in its fold four Chief 
Ministers then. Today Sri Charan 
Singh is the lone survivor in the 
party among them. He managed 
the ouster of Sri Ajoya Mukherji, 
then of Sri Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinha. Sri Govind Narain Singh 
of Madhya Pradesh had never 
officially joined it, and Rao 
Birendra Singh parted company 
soon after. The all-India BKD 
began to shrink till it was 
accommodated in Sri Charan 
Singh’s pocket. 

There. is no party with which 
Sri Charan Singh had not sought 
to merge his BKD. He had had 
“meaningful dialogues” with the 
Socialist Party, the Praja Socia- 
list Party, the Swatantra Party 
and the Jana Sangh. He was 
afraid of the Sangh and cut it 
out from the parleys of the 
ground that its top leaders had 
not turned up at the meeting of 
the leaders. He offered to merge 
his party with the Congress and 
accept ‘‘any position’ which 
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\ “my leader Smt Indira Gandhi” 
“chose for him—any position ” 
litefally, ‘that of the Chief, 
_of the Chief Minister or a 
Minister in the Union Cabinet. 

The latest was when Acharya 
Kripalani and Sri Biju Patnaik 
sought an anti-Congress alli- , 
ance, and Sri Charan Singh 
agreed to merge his party with 
the Syndicate. So much so, that 
Sri Asoka Mehta and Sri Patnaik 
addressed the national executive 
of the BKD in Lucknow. And 
the Chaudhury has stated that if 
he does not return to power he 
would disband the party. 

This death-wish of the BKD is 





. the most important characteristic 


of the party. It does not want 
to exist and is there only because 
the merger talks with every other 
pa have failed due to his 
single-point programme—Chief 
Ministership of Uttar Pradesh: 
He is again willing to form a 
coalition government with the 
Congress (in case the Congress 
does not return to power in 
absolute majority) provided he 
is made the Chief Minister. 

Is there no party in India 
which would’ end Sri Charan 
Singh’s agony of existence as an 
all-India party? And it is pre- 
cisely this BKD with which the 
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A DIFFICULT CHOICE 
_ FOR EMPLOYEES 


Some time ago, the employees 
ofa large organisation were asked 
to make a choice, They were offer- 
ed an increase in their salary or, 
in place of this, a pension scheme. 
The choice had to be made 
immediately. 


This posed a dilemma for the 
staff. A pension scheme did sound 
attractive. Who-hasft heard of 
the retired Central Government 
employee who had enjoyed his 
pension for 35 years—more years 
than his total period of service? 
On the other hand there have been 
men who retired in perfect health 
but nevertheless did not enjoy 
their pension even for a year. 


- Over the years many people 
have wistfully longed for a pen- 
sion scheme which would provide 
a regular income to the retired 
employte and his family for a 
minimum number of years. This 
is what the Life Insurance Cor- 


poration offers through its snper i 


annuation Scheme, 


! The Superannuation Scheme 
provides a life-time pension toa 


retired employee, guaranteed for, 
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a minimum period—say 15 years. 
This would ensure that he will get 
a regular income for the rest of 
his life; and if he were to die 
earlier the pension would still be 
paid to his dependents during the 
guaranteed period, The employee 
is allowed to commute a part of 
the pension for a tax-free cash 
sum on his retirement. 


Enlightened companies have 
introduced this Scheme for their 
employees; a special benefit is that 

. life insurance cover can be provid- 
ed for ail those who come under 
the Scheme. 


This is one of the many pro- 
gressive schemes of insurance 
introduced by the LIC. Its advant- 
age is greatest when employees 
cannot save out of current wages 
to provide for an income in their 
old age. 





© Congress 


Majlis and the SSP have merged. 
And this is the combination which 
seeks to replace the Congress in 
power. : 

Leaving aside some of the 
Tehsil and Taluka parties like 
the CPI-M and the PSP, the 
only contestants in the field, 
besides the Congress, are the 
Syndicaté and the Jana Sangh. 
The Syndicate had begun by 
claiming that it would set up 
candidates for each of the 425 
seats of the UP Assembly. Now 
it | has come down to 300. 
Private information from Syndi- 
cate sources, however, is that it 
would be happy if it can field 
atound hundred and concentrate 
on 25. It is waiting for the 
Congress to finalise its candidate 
so that the ‘‘fall-out” may be- 
‘come its. windfall. 

The Sangh can, of course, find 
425 persons to be its candidates. 
But that is about all. Its curve 
of popularity is—two, 17, 49, 99, 
45, 38—going by the Assembly 
seats it had, Not many would 
be surprised if it comes down 
to 17in the next election. It is 
hardly two months to the poll 
and the exact relationship 
between the RSS and the Sangh 
has yet to be worked out. 


The volunteers sent by Bala 
Sahib Deoras and his brother 
Bhaurao Deoras (who.-is the RSS 
chief here) go about saying that 
they and not the MLAs have 
the- final say in the choice of the 
Jana Sa candidates. The 
leadership is riven by dissensions 
which transcend the RSS-JS 
controversy—Brahmins and Vais- 
hyas, Maharashtrian Brahmins 
and Rajputs, and so on. 

The question often asked here 
is— “Against . whom is the 
Congress fighting?’ The answer 
is likely to be provided in -a 
fortnight’s time when the final 
list of the Congress candidates is 
out. The tradition is that the 
greatest enemy of the Congress 
is the Congress itself. The 
disgruntled persons who are refu- ' 
sed the party tickets become its 
real enemy. 

One could not say this of the 
in 1971. But the 
character of.the present party is 
the same as that of the pre-1969 
party..  ' 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Collaboration 
for 
Self-reliance 


B.P. ADHIKARI 


HAT the people of India have a sincere sentiment 

of friendship with the Socialist countries is well- 
known and natural fact—natural because in the 
achievement of the Socialist societies in these 
countries our people have observed not only the 
liberation of the working masses from exploitation, 
but the liberation also of tremendous collective 
human energies for the building up of all that is 
needed for the material and mental well-being of 
people. 

Besides admiration and support for the societies 
which have ushered in socialism, the Indian people 
have also established progressively closer bonds with 
the Socialist countries and entered into increasingly 


wider cooperation in the fields of industry, trade, 


Dr Adhikari belongs: to the Indian Statistical Institute. 
This contribution was presented before the Seminar on 
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science, technology, culture, etc. Through these 
bonds it has been observed that the Socialist socie- 
ties not only signify the liberation of man from ex- 
ploitation but they also can help other societies in 
achieving the same goals. Just as capitalist coun- 
tries either dominate other countries economically or 
foster capitalism in other countries to spread the 
network of capitalist brotherhood, so do the Socia- 
list countries help other countries move towards 
freedom and socialism. 

The main question before our country, however, is 
the development of the condition of our own people 
—economic, social and cultural—and, as we have 
seen from the glorious examples of each the Socialist 
countries without exception, this development is 
possible only through an explosion of the energies of 
the liberated mass of the toilers of the country. 
Except for Czechoslovakia which was already an 
industrial country before it adopted the socialistic 
path, all other Socialist countries—the USSR, 
China, the other countries of Eastern Europe, Cuba, 
North Vietnam—were at a very underdeveloped 
stage of economy from which, through the adoption 
of the socialist path, they have become in inc- 


‘tedibly short period of time, a formidable match, 


even in the narrow sense of economics for societies 
which have had capitalistic development for centu- 
ries. Our people and the stage of our economic 
development when we gained political independence 
have been no different from the people and the 
developmental stage of these countries at the start of 
the road to socialism. But unfortunately the genius 
and energies of our people have not been aroused or 
harnessed in any compable manner. 

In a previous exposition (Unity in Diversity, ISCUS, 
Delhi) the present author has tried to give compa- 
rative description of the efforts of the Indian people’ 
during the first twenty-five years of independence and 
the efforts of the Soviet people during the first 
twenty-five years after the October Revolution. The 
comparison leaves no doubt that there is something 
fundamentally lacking in our country which has left 
our people unenthused, and which has led to a fai- 
lure in the utilisation of the energies of our people. 

Every society must develop basically through its 
own efforts, and help from the best of friends 
through cooperation and collaboration can at best 
add marginally to this effort. It is towards this self- 
reliant effort that the people of India will have to 
move in order to lift themselves up from a thwarted 
and underdeveloped stage towards better standards. 

There is often a confusion between the concepts 
of self-reliance and self-sufficiency. While effort must 
be self-reliant, no Society is self-sufficient either 
in the production of goods or in the domain of 
knowledge. The primary objective of friendship of 
collaboration with any other country must only be 
to supplement our own self-reliant effort and mostly 
in critical areas. 

The assessment of the degree of self-reliant effort 
in our country is depressing. The general level of 
effort itself is low, as seen in low rates of growth of 
both agriculture and industry, but what. is particu- 
larly depressihg is the lack of self-reliance in the use 
of science and technology. 
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The extraction and creation of man’s worldly 
goods is not a matter of physical effort alone but 
hysical effort in the use of science and technology. 
t follows that scientists and technologists must be 
used as the avant-grade of the effort for the creation 
of goods. But the country’s greatest failure till to- 
day is the virtual non-use of the country’s own 
scientific talent. 

If one looks around the diverse fields of industry, 
there is hardly anywhere that the major role of 
designing inventing new products and processes, has 
been assigned to our scientists. Nor do we see our 
agricultural scientists spread out where the crop 
grows, helping the peasant with the use of new 
methods, tools, fertilisers. Both at the level of cre- 
ation and operation, our scientific talent has been 
kept away from economic activity, and the massive 
dependence on borrowed scientific talent has far 
from been shaken off. 

A second weak spot in self-reliance is in the 
defence and operation of the public sector. It is the 
public sector which, being owned by the people, can 
potentially show the courage of self-reliant develop- 
ment. The private sector is naturally more prone to 
the borrowing of science and technology because that 
is the short-sighted way of easy and quick profit. But 
the image that is projected of the public sector in 
India is that of a necessary evil—massive, of low 
competence, spending more than creating wealth. 

In these two matters, namely, the development 

, and use of scientists and the operation of the public 
sector, what we should do through friendship with 


the Socialist countries is to understand how they take 
Place there. Let us remember that socialism is a 
new phenomenon, the USSR being only 50 years 
old, and that socialist construction began encircled 
by hostile. capitalism and imperialism all around. 
How did then scientists grow so fast, become so 
reliable and competent, that they could be entrusted 
with the effective exploitation of nature from the 
beginning, and how were they successful? Are we inc- 
apable of being competent and useful scientists; or if 
not, what, prevents demands being made on our 
scientists to lead the work of transformation of 
Nature? ; 

Let us also not forget that in the Socialist coun- 
tries all industrial development from the very start 
is entirely in the public sector, with minor excep- 
tion. The phenomenal success of socialist develop- 
ment in so many diverse human environments 
conclusively proves that public ownership is, far 
from being harmful, a potent factor in growth. - 
What, then, is the difference between public-owned 
endeavour in India and in the Socialist countries? 

What I would like to emphasize is that besides the 
direct economic, cultural and political advantage of 
our friendship with the Socialist countries—about 
which any opposition can be only mischievous—what 
the people of India must try to gain from: this 
friendship is learn the why’s of several important 
phenomena, two of whom have been indicated here, 
namelly, the development and use of science, and 
public ownership of means of production as a potent 
method of development. 
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INDO-SOVIET ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 


Internal Hurdles for Crossing 


L.R. DASGUPTA 


Pomous inauguration and poor performance 

report, characterise many of our developmental 
programmes and projects. I believe, one of the 
major reasons for it has been the initial euphoria 
on generalities without awareness of implementa- 
tional hurdles. We should clear the latest Indo- 
Soviet Economic Agreement of this dissipating 
factor. We should suffer from no prejudice or pride 
about it. We should analyse, understand and work 


Professor Dasgupta is the Director, Society and Commerce 
Research’ Bureau, Calcutta, and Lecturer in the Commerce 
Department, cutta University. This contribution was 
presented at the Seminar on Cooperation between India, 
Soviet Union and other Socialist countries, held in Calcutta 
on December 15-20, 1973, sponsored by Indo-Soviet Cul- 
tural Society, Indo-GDR Friendship Society and Peace and 
Solidarity Council, ` . i 
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for implementing the agreement with open mind and 
in national interest of development with social 
justice. Obviously, one cannot talk of cooperation, 
much less collaboration, only on his own rigid 
terms. ' 

Before trying to identify a few hurdles to cross, 
I would like to clarify my position that I look upon 
the agreement as yet another phase in the process 
of Indo-Soviet relations’ which began in a concrete 
way with the Curzon ultimatum just fifty years 
before in 1923 when the British Government threat- 
ened the Soviet Union on the allegation of propa- 
gating uprising in India from Teheran and Kabul. 

The relations started assuming economic content 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Revised 
Industrial . 
Policy and 
West Bengal 


N. BHATTACHARYYA 


T= West Bengal Government, 
ever since it came to power, 
has been demanding the relaxa- 
tion of Centre’s policy on Big 
Business houses for the State. It 
claimed that the 1969-70 Indus- 
trial Policy 
Gandhi’s 
restraining effect on the indus- 
trial growth in this State. 
However, the fact is that the 
Big Business houses never found 
these restrictions irksome. 
rding to a member of the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission, ‘“‘the 
olicy package of 1969-70 has not 
hea effectively implemented, it 
has not been given an honest 
trial” H.K. Paranjape, 
“Industrial Policy: Is a-revision 
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of Smt Indira . 
Government had a. 


Acco-* 


necessery?”” Mainstream, October 
27, 1973). The Big Business 
houses have kept on accumula- 
ting a larger volume of assets. 
This is clear from Table A. 

That does not mean that they 
have used the assets fully and 
increased production. Since 1966, 
industrial production has been 
declining. It has not reached the 
growth rate achieved in 1965, 
that is, 9.2 per cent. Thoroughly 
upset by the overall performance 
of the economy in the recent 
period, the Union Government 
succumbed to the organised 
pressure of the: Big Business 
houses. To save the face of the 
Government, six economists 
connected with the Institute of 


Economic Growth in Delhi, all of.- 


a sudden felt that ‘‘academic eco- 
nomists have a role to play in the 
current context of the Indian 
economy by giving their con- 
sidered views with objectivity 
and fearlessness.” (Inflation and 
India’s Economic Crisis by Dr 
V.K.R.V. Rao and others). 

These learned professors sug- 
gested a revision of the 1969-70 
industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment and to allow the Big 
Business houses to expand and 
take charge of industrial produc- 
tion. The Government accepted 
this recommendation. 

What has been the effect. of 
the expansion of Big Business 
houses on the economy of West 
Bengal? It is well known that 
West Bengal produces 20 to 25 
per cent of the country’s indus- 
trial output and her industries 
earn around 40 per cent of the 
country’s foreign exchange. 
Even then the State is suffering 
from the cancerous growth of 
unemployment, specially among 
educated youth, and poverty. 

The exact magnitude of the 
problem of unemployment cannot 
be known unless there is a 
systematic assessment of it. 
However, the State CMPO gives 
the total figure of unemployed in 
the State around 4.5 million 
against a total population of 
44.4 million, or around 10 per 
cent of the total population. 
Unemployment in West Bengal 
swells at the rate of five lakhs a 
year. Of this, two lakhs are 
educated unemployed and an- 
other two lakhs are less educated 


unemployed rural youth. 

In addition there are six 
million people from other States 
who are working here. Their 
number dis increasing because 
the adjoining States are in utter 
economic backwardness, and also 
because the industrial employers 
are outsiders, they prefer out- 
siders for unskilled jobs. 

The State Planning Board 
estimates that 70 per cent of 
West Bengal’s population lives 
below the poverty line (income of 
Rs 20 per month at 1960-61 
prices). Poverty, naturally, is 
not evenly distributed. That is 
why the Planning Commission 
declared the entire State’ back- 
ward except the districts of 
Calcutta, 24 Paraganas and 
Howrah. 

The new industrial policy of 
the State should be able to 
tackle the basic problems of 
unemployment and poverty 
simultaneously. During the last 
twenty-four years, large-scale 
industries have produced enough 
jute textiles, tea, heavy engineer- 
ing goods, coal and other various 
products, but the benefit of these 
have accrued . mainly to the 
industrialists in the form of 
higher profits and speculative 
income, and to the entire country 
in the form of increased foreign 
exchange earning. The workers 
suffered in the hands of the 
organised industrialists and the 
State became virtually dependent 
on Centre’s loans and grants. 

The State Chief Minister 
submits that ‘whatever benefits 
the existing industries render to 
the State of West Bengal, they 
do not accrue exclusively or 
even primarily to its residents...” 
It will appear from the Hazari 
Committee Report that immi- 
grants afte almost in exclusive 
control of the private sector 
industries of West Bengal. The 
share of the people from other 
States in the industries of West 
Bengal are as follows: 

. per cent 
Domiciled foreigners 2.76 
People from other States 64.48 
(Statement of West Bengal Chief 
Minister before the Sixth Finance 
Commission, p 4) 

It is not suggested that to 
create employment for the local 
youth, West Bengal should follow 
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Table A 
THE GROWTH OF ASSETS OF SOME BIG BUSINESS HOUSES 





(Rs crores) 

March March March 

1964 1966 1971 
Tatas 418 505 711 
Birlas 293 458 687 
ICI 37 51° 229 
Martin Burn 150 153 173 
Bangur 78 104 150 


(Economic and Political Weekly, November 17, 1973) 


the example of other States like 
Bihar and Maharashtra where 
local youth enjoys a preferential 
right to job to the extent of 90 
and 85 per cent, respectively. 
But, by allowing the expansion 
of the Large Business Houses, 
the unemployment problem 
cannot be eased. 

The main motivation is to 
increase production and our 
experience in India and in other 
countries is that there is “‘no 
unique relationship between. the 
rate of growth of national income 
and rate of growth in manu- 
facturing employment.’ (Dr S. 
Chakravarty, ‘“‘Some Observa- 
tions,” Seminar, July 1971, p 13) 
The technology adopted by the 
Indian and foreign industrial 
houses are mainly imported 
technology suitable for labour- 
scarce affluent economies of the 
capitalist countries. Thus, increas- 
ing investments, in such pro- 
duction processes: will never 
generate proportionate employ- 
ment, rather, in the name of 
automation, rationalisation and 
modernisation, there will be 
reduction in job opportunities. 
In West Bengal they have a 
special argument: to compete in 
the international market they 
cannot afford except to use 
labour saving devices. The 
funniest part of it is that, to 
achieve that objective of large- 
scale production, ‘they are 
encroaching upon the areas 
earmaked for the small-scale 
sector. | 

The industries in West Bengal 

_are already crowded in two or 
three patches: around Asansol- 
Durgapur coal belt, around the 
port of Calcutta-Howrah indus- 
trial area, and around the 
plantation districts in Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri. It is evident from 
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Table C that employment is also 
concentrated in these regions. Any 
further concentration of indus- 
tries in the Calcutta area will 
only aggravate the social imba- 
lances and industrial unrest. 

The social overhead and the 
environmental pollutation have 
already reached a stage which is 
beyond the means of the State to 
set right. The performance of 
the CMDA need not be discussed 
here. The Big Business houses 
will not go to the backward dis- 
tricts due to the absence of in- 
frastructural facilities. Thus, by 
allowing them to expand in the 
present areas, the Government 
will encourage them to develop 
more slums and filth. 

It is quite apparent that by 
allowing the Big Business houses 
to expand the unemployment 
problem cannot be tackled effec- 
tively. There will be further 
concentration of wealth in the 
hands of these monopolists and 
oligopolists. The concept of 
growth with social justice can 
never be achieved by following 
such policies. At the same time, 
industries being in the hands of 
these houses they will deprive the 
labour of its created surplus. 


The Government will be unable 
to guide this sector as this will be 
mainly motivated to maximise ` 
profit and minimise labour cost. ` 
Thus, instead of producing coarse 
cloth it pays to produce synthe- 
tics, instead of baby food ond 
other milk products, there will be 
more and more production of 
cocacola,chewing gum and chic- 
klets, there will be more five star 
hotels than huts for the poor, 
more cars than buses, and so on. 
It is not that the policy makers ` 
do not know all these, rather it 
appears that their hands and feet 
are tied together. , 

If the present leadership is 
honest and. sincere in removing 
poverty and reducing the mcome 
disparity, it can at least strictly 
enforce the joint sector concept 
by converting loans into equity 
and by introducing management 
by experts only. This will allow 
a portion of the surplus generated 
by the private sector with the 
help of public fund coming to the 
public sector and it will work as ` 
a check on corrupt financial 
management by some of the pri- 
vate sector organisors. 

The small-scale sector and vill- 
age industries are given an im- 
portant place in our Plans, but 
the bureaucracy in league with 
Big Business houses have diluted 
the entire concept. 

That is why, under the pretext 
of expansion of exports, they are 
allowed to enter into areas meant 
for the'small-scale sector. There 
is no coordination between the 
large-scale, the small-scale and 
the ancilliary sectors. 

In a labour surplus economy it 
is the small-scale sector and the 


Table B 


YEARLY GROWTH RATE IN OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 
IN MANUFACTURING BETWEEN 1947 AND 1958 


Yearly growth rate 


Yearly growth rate of 


` ' in output employment in manu- 
facturing 
L ee 
Argentine 4.4 —2.0 
Chile 5.4 1.7 
Peru . 6.6 4.4 
Colombia 7.61 2.5 
Venezuela 13.0 2.1 
Mexico 6.5 0.4 
India 6.8 3.3 
Egypt 5.5 3.7 


p 


(Dr S. Chakravarty, ‘Some Observations,” Seminar, July 1971, p 13) 
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Table € 


PERCENTAGE SHARE IN REGISTERED FACTORY 
EMPLOYMENT IN WEST BENGAL 





1951 


1961 


(1) Developed Districts _92.68 91.10 92.62 
a) Calcutta 86.37 82.78 83.95 
b) Burdwan 6.31 8.32 8.65 
(2) Backward Districts 7.32 8.90 7.38 
a) North Bengal 
Districts 4.29 4.41 3.42 
b) South Bengal : 
Districts 3.03 4.49 3.96 
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1 
village industries which can 
create additional employment, 
but they are kept disorganised 
and depend on the whims and 
caprices of the representatives of 
Big Business. If the West Bengal 
Government wants to create some 
jobs for its unemployed youth it 
has no alternative but to prepare 
a blueprint for the revival of 
small-scale sector. This can 
develop. and survive only when 
the State Government takes an 
active interest in it. But it is 
difficult to appease the Big Busi- 
ness houses and at the same time' 
to ask them to share production 
and profits with a large number 
of small-scale businessmen. - 

It is true that the rich and the 
poor alike are assured of supply 


(Economic Times, October 31, 1972) 


of food and other articles at a 
reasonable price through fair- 


price shops and department stores . 


like Super Bazars. But this .is 
restricted to towns and cities 
only. The vast majority of poor 
consumers in the rural areas are 


left at the mercy of retailers and . 
wholesalers. The public, distribu-. 


tion system must arrange to 
supply the essential items to these 
people. 

But this will be difficult unless 
the Government” takes over the 
distribution mechanism 
phased manner from the present 
defective system of retail and 
wholesale trading. 

The experience in wheat trade 
may be used effectively to orga- 
nise such trade in future. It is 
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International Research Group on Present-day 


reported that West Bengal heads 
the list of deaths due-to . 
consumption of adulterated and 
substandard products. The num- 
ber of people permanently disa- 
bled due to such a flourishing 
death-trade is anybody’s guess. 
That is why, it is strongly felt 
that the State should enter the 
field of production of essential 
consumer goods and drugs. 

West Bengal deserves a reori- 
entation in its planning with due 
stress on ,the development of in- 
frastructure in the rural sector for 
creating more employment opp- 
ortunities and thereby prevent 
the, migration of rural people to 
cities in search of jobs. Industries 
in the public sector should be 
dispersed in the resource endowed 
‘backward areas and proper'-coor- 
dination must be established bet- 
ween the large-scale, small-scale 
and the ancilliary sectors. 

In the recent time, for the 
purpose of opening the closed 
industrial estabiishments, the 
State has taken over a number of 
units from the private sector. In 
the fitness of things it will be 
better for the economy of West 
Bengal to have more such units 
in the public sector and assure 
the supply of sufficient quantity 
of standard quality products of 
mass consumption to the people. 


Yuri Zhdanov » 
F. Suarez 
Y. Primakov 
M. Doig, L. Sheidin 
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D. Dashzhamts 
C. Florakis-Yotis 
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European 
Security 
Conference 


` and 


Asia 


DIETHELM WEIDEMANN 


T= Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe is now in its second stage in Geneva. 
The fact that the Conference was convened at the 
initiative of the member-states of the Warsaw Treaty 
is a great success of the constructive peace policy 
pursued by the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries. Fon the first time in history, thirty-five 
foreign ministers of European countries and of the 
United States and Canada have met at the con- 
ference table to discuss the development on the 
European continent and to work out an agreement 
on securing lasting peace and all-round cooperation. 
While in the first stage of the Conference, the 
thirty-five foreign ministers presented the cases of 
their governments on the basic issues of peace and 
cooperation, the second stage sees the commissions 
and syb-commissions draw up the final documents 


This contribution by Dr Weidemann, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Asian Studies, Humboldt University, Berlin, GDR, 
is based on a paper presented by him at a recent seminar in 
New Delhi. 
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of the Conferencefwhich are to be approved and 
decided by the Heads of states and governments in 
its third stage. 

Closely cooperating with the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist states, the German Democratic 
Republic was actively engaged in creating conditions 
conducive to the convocation of the Conference. 
The GDR holds that the USSR draft for a General 
Declaration on the Foundations of Security and the 
Principles of the Relations among the States in 
Europe is of first-rate importance. 

In agreement wfth’ the final recommendations of 
the preparatory consultations in Helsinki, it provides 
a broad basis for an understanding on the main 
question of the.conference: guaranteeing lasting 
security in Europe. The adoption of such a docu- 
ment would mean elaborating and implementing the 
main aspect of European peace and-making it bind- 
ing for all participants in the conference to introduce 
practical steps for the maintenance and consolida- 
tion of peace and security. 

This proposed concluding document puts those 
political principles in the centre of European 


Security and cooperation, the recognition and obs- 


ervance of which will place the relations between 
the European states on a lasting and peaceful 
foundation. These concrete principles are not simply 


a repetition of ‘the norms of inter-state relations’ 


contained in the United Nations Charter. The 
Soviet draft rather takes account of the specific 
historical and current realities in Europe, as those 
principles are to be applied on this continent. 

This holds especially true of the inviolability of 
frontiers. As is ‘known, the non-recognition of 
frontiers formed an essential part ‘of the political 
and diplomatic preparation for the Second World 
War by the ruling circles of the former German 
Reich. This is a very bitter historical experience 
for which the European peoples had to pay dearly. 

In its capacity as a successor state to the former 
German Reich, the GDR consfders it to be its 
particular historical obligation to ensure that no 
threat to the frontiers and territories of European 
states originates from German soil again. Therefore, 
the GDR holds it necessary and justified that 
principles such as the inviolability of frontiers and 
respect for territorial integrity. occupy a prominent 
Place in the concluding document of the Soviet 
Union. The treaties concluded between the socialist 
countries and the FRG also confirm the inviolability 
of existing frontiers now and in the future. The 
parties concerned bound themselves to unreserved 
respect for the territorial integrity of the states. The 
pan-European Conference.on Security and Coopera- 
tion should culminate in the resolute recognition by 
all participants of the fact that European peace is, 
above all, dependent on nobody violating the present 


: frontiers with any means whatever. 


The special emphasis on the principles of the 
inviolability of frontiers and territorial . integrity 
should not lead to the opinion that the other 


principles such as sovereign equality, the renuncia- ° 


tion of the. threat and the use of force, non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs or the peaceful settlement 
of disputes are ignored or are of less importance. 
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They, too, are recognised 
underlying relations between states, norms which, 
at the same time, take the concrete political situation 
in Europe into account. 

In this connection, the GDR places particular 
value on guaranteeing the continuity of multilateral 
political cooperation, above all, on questions con- 
cerning the countries’ joint, interests and the 
consolidation of peace, security and cooperation. A 
, possible way leading towards this aim are more 
profound and more extensive political consultations 
and the exchange of information on a bilateral and 
multilateral basis. That is the reason why the GDR 
takes an active stand for the formation of a perma- 
nent consultative committee on questions of security 
and cooperation. he 

The GDR thinks that it is particularly important 
for the countries taking part in the Conference to 
agree upon a series of measures to promofe con- 
fidence in the interest of consolidating peace. These 
measures should provide that on the basis of ‘agreed 
procedures, the states concerned inform each other 
about major military manoeuvres in certain areas 
and exchange observers on mutually agreeable 
terms. Such measures would be a reflection of 
developing cdnfidence between states with differing 
social systems and a step to increasing mutual 
security. ; 

When talking about the European Security Con- 


as significant norms 


ference, emphasis is placed, in the first line, on the - 


political principles to be agreed there, which the 
participating states have to followin their mutual 
relations. At the same time, however, respect for 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, inviolability of 
frontiers, the non-interference in internal affairs, 
the non-use of force andthe peaceful settlement of 
disputes would be a solid foundation for coopera- 
tion in the fields of trade, economy, science and 
technology, and-environmental protection. 


Basic Attitude 


This basic attitude of the GDR with regard to 
agenda item 2 of the Security Conference, which 
concerns questions of all-European economic co- 
operation, is by no means the result of recent 
considerations or temporary pragmatic insights. 
Being a developed socialist industrial state in the 
centre of Europe; the GDR directs its efforts toward 
- establishing mutually advantageous economic rela- 
tions also with the capitalist states. Relevant state- 
ments by its leading figures were always coupled 
with concrete -proposals. During the first' stage of 
the Security Conference, the GDR, along with the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, submitted a draft 
document relating to the development of coopera- 
tion in the fields of economy, trade, science and 
technology as well as environmental protection in 
which also the general principles of economic 
cooperation are formulated. These principles are 
in accordance with the political principles govern- 
ing the relations; between states and are in the 
interest of ail participants in the Conference. 

„Such important principles are those of mutual 
. advantage, equality and the most-favoured-nation 
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treatment on the basis of reciprocity. In trade, the 
most important sphere of economic relations, they 
concern in particular the abolition of discrimination, 
the non-application of quantitative restrictions and 
the dismantling of protectionist import barriers which 
are’ hidden in a great number of administrative and 
tariff regulations. 

Like other socialist states, the GDR does not 
consider the implemention of these principles to be 
a concession on the part of the Western states. 
They are a basic condition, the point of departure 
for successful negotiations on the development of 
equal economic relations between the capitalist and 
socialist states. This is only natural. Cooperation on 
this basis would bring considerable advantages for 
all parties involved. It suffites to recall the fact-that 
even capitalist economic circles put forward pragma- 
tic reasons for deepending economic cooperation 
with the socialist states. 

The joint draft document tabled by the GDR and 
the Hungarian People’s Republic contains, apart 
from the general. principles, a basic orientation re- 
garding concrete steps to be taken to develop all- 
European cooperation‘in various fields. In the sphere 
of trade, these steps include the extension of business 
contacts, the exchange of information on trade re- 
lations and export possibilities as well,as recommen- 
dations on the settlement of commercial disputes. 

The joint, draft of the GDR and the Hungarian 
People’s Republic for a final document on agenda 
item 2 of the Security Conference, based on the final 
recommendations of the Dipoli consultations, pro- 
vides favourable conditions for the successful disc- 
ussion of the large complex of economic cooperation 
during the second stage. It is-justified to hope that 
the Conference will be able to conclude with results 


which will lead to an all-round extension of this 


cooperation between the participating states regard- 
less of their social systems. á 
Cultural Cooperation , 
Underits third agenda item, the European Security 
Conference deals with cultural cooperation, the, ex- 
change of information and contacts. Thermain obj- 
ective is to push through the ideals of peace, the 
equality of states and peoples, the good-neighbourly 
contacts also in the international field, and to ban 
the propaganda of aggression, militarism, force and 
racial hatred. $ 
The GDR has neyer remained indifferent towards 
anti-humanist ideas, chauvinism, militarism and 
revanchism. All the anti-cultural and anti-human 
ideologies have been eradicated with their social 


' roots in this country. Also in‘ the future it will not 


‘ 


tolerate attempts to spread such ideologies in one 
form or another. ‘After two world wars have started 
from the German soil, the GDR feels the deep obli- 
gation to do 'so not only towards its own people, but 
also vis-a-vis the peoples of Europe, their history and 
culture. \ , 

In accordance with this attitude of principles, the 
GDR has: fully agreed to a draft document on the 
“Basic guidelines for the development of cultural 
cooperation, contacts and exchanges of information” 
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submitted by the People’s Republic of Bulgaria and 
the Polish People’s Republic during the first stage of 
the Conference. 

The draft sets out from the principle laid down in 
the Dipoli final recommendations that such coope- 
ration has to serve the strengthening of peace, under- 
standing among the peoples and the intellectual en- 
richment of human personality. ‘ 

There are no cultural cooperation, no exchange of 
information or contacts in their own right. They can 
neither be separated from their aims nor from the 
. ¿concrete political situation at a particular time. 
Therefore, the decisive question is to know on what 
basis such a cooperation is carried out. The Bul- 
garian-Polish draft document rightly emphasises that 
it will be realised ‘‘with full respect for the princi- 
ples governing relations among participating states, 
as defined in the General Declaration’’. Strict comp- 
liance with such norms of inter-governmental rela- 
tions as the sovereign equality of every state, non- 
interference into internal affairs, and the observation 
of its laws is the vital guarantee for cooperation to 
correspond to the interests of ‘both all-European 
peoples and each one of them. 


Unutilised Resources aY 


. Their adoption and implementation consequent to 
the first European Security Conference, would tap 
resources that have so far been used little or not at 
all. These resources lie in the exchange of intellectual 
values in the interest of peace, of getting to know one 
another, of conceiving the mentality and character 
traits of the peoples, and are of great value for the 
development of mutual relations as a whole. They 

. would contribute effectively to giving high moral 
qualities especially to the growing generation and to 
educating them in the spirit of understanding among 
the peoples. 

The ‘GDR’s attitude regarding the question of 
cultural cooperation is in accord with the interests of 
peace and security of the peoples. Also, in the sec- 
ond stage of the European Security Conference, this 
country’s representatives will actively plead in fav- 
our of such cooperation, exchange of information 
and contacts between the peoples which respect the 
sovereignty and the laws of ‘states and serve the 
mutual enrichment of the peoples, the strengthening 

' of confidence] the implementation of the ideas of 

á ce and good-neighbourliness. 

The GDR fully supports the proposal made by the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic during the first stage 
of the Helsinki Conference, which suggests to set up 
a Consultative Committee on Questions of Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. The GDR believes that 
the required conduct of relations among states in 
Europe necessitates an organ to embrace all states 
on the continent as well as the United States and 
Canada. 3 

‘The conclusions to be drawn from European deve- 
lopment in the last few years imply, therefore, that 
the first All-European Security Conference should 
also discuss ond decide on the continuation of the 
multilateral process of detente. 

It is evident that a first All-European Conference 
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of States cannot discuss and solve all the problems 
connected with security and cooperation on this con- 
tinent. That is why this Conference should be foll- 


owed by others. The Czechoslovak proposal provides ` 


that the tasks of the Advisory Committee should in- 
clude the preparation of further all-European con- 


-ference of states. 


The creation of a multilateral advisory body in 
Europe does not mean downgrading of the bilateral 
contacts existing between the European states. These 
contacts play—as the statement on the friendly mee- 
ting of the leaders of the Communist and Worker’s 
Parties of the socialist countries in the Crimea on 
July 30 and 31, 1973, says—a great role in improv- 
ing the international situation. Multilateral contacts 


_of which the activity of the Advisory Committee is a 
visible expression are designed to supplement bila- 


teral relations and to deal with those questions in 
which all the states of a given region are equally in- 
terested. The Czechoslovak proposal also proceeds 
from this relationship between bilateral and multi- 
lateral consultations. 

With these basic proposals, the second phase of 
the Conference can reply on solid foundations when 
tackling the solution to basic problems of European 
security and cooperation. All the prerequisites are 
given to make, through the joint efforts of all parti- 
cipating states, also this stage of the Conference use- 
ful and to exclude any delays. It goes without saying 
that disparities of views Will-be inevitable. After all, 
the point at issue is to coordinate the attitude of 35 
states which differ in their social systems. 


Common Objective 


What matters is to watch clsely the common 
objective of the conference, that is, to ban once and 
for all wars from European life and to create favou- 
rable conditions for the development of a peaceful 
cooperation between the European states for the 
benefit of all peoples. The goodwill on the part of 
all participating states provided, the first all-Euro- 
pean Conference of States can become an important 
mile-stone on the way towards consolidating peace 
in Europe and in the world. 

As it has ever done, the German Democratic Rep- 
ublic will make its contribution to fulfilling these 
aspirations of the peoples. In the present period, 
with a turn from the ‘‘cold war” to detente, where 
we can see that the principles of peaceful co-exis- 
tence between states are more and more prevailing, 
we make it clear that relaxation of tension and 
development of cooperation between states cannot 
‘be the prerogative of any limited area of the world. 

The GDR as well as other states have stated time 
and again that peace is indivisible, which means 
that the attaianment of security in Europe can only 
be a beginning, though a significant one, on the way 
towards peace in the world. Peace in Africa must 
be made as secure as it must be in Europe, in 
America as mush as it must be in Asia. 


Because of some historical facts, Asia deserves: 


special attention. For this reason the GDR fully 
supports the proposal of the USSR to set up an 
Asian security system. This is a matter of great 
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urgency, since in Asia there aré still many unsettled 
problems which could be solved by a collective 
effort. In Europe, there has‘ been a constructive 
approach to many of the problems pending since the 
Second World’ War in the course of building a 
European security system, and some of them have 
been settled indeed by now. 


Asian Security 


Giving a practical shape to the concept of an 
Asian security conference would mean, of course 
with specific. Asian factors added, reliance on the 
same principles that underlie nS Purest security 
system now being shaped. 

And these principles are: 


1. Renunciation of the use of force in the 


relations between the states of Asia; 
Respect of the sovereignty of the states ‘and 
the inviolability of their frontiers; 

3. Non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other states; 

4. Development of broad cooperation in all 
fields on the basis of absolute equality and mutual 
benefit. 

Farther, the Soviet Union added the right of self- 
determination’ for every people, the inadmissibility 
of annexation of foreign territory by aggression, the 
recognition of and respect for the inalienable right 
of every people to exercise sovereign control over its 
natural resources, and the right ot carry out socio- 
economic changes. 

These principles, which coincide largely with the 
principles adopted at Bandung, correspond to the 
vital interests of all Asian peoples. 

Ihus, the idea has neither to be introduced jnto 
the region nor is it to be imposed upon the Asian 
countries. It, rather proceeds from already existing 
ideas, proposals and initiatives, that is; from the 
fundamental elements of the foreign policies of 
many Asian states, and tries to combine them in a 
system. 

Therefore, all the states of the Asian continent 


should participate in the setting up of a system of, 


security in Asia. The process of detente in Europe 
proves that despite many reservations, despite great 
differences of counteractions from different sides, 
the participation of all states, with the exception of 
Albania, has been achieved, thanks to the consistent 
persuation and the joint efforts of all the peace 
forces. In this process, the Western powers (in the 
West Berlin agreement) and the Federal Republic 
of ,Germany (in the treaties of Moscow, Warsaw 
and Berlin) committed themselves to respect certain 
realities and principles. This might serve as an 
example for the Asian countries. 

To strive for the participation of all states implies 
that a security system in Asia would not bring 
advantages or disadvantages to any individual 
country and that it would not be directed against 
any country, nor against China. Of course, we 
would be insincere if we did not consider China’s 
chauvinist great-power policy as an enormous 
stumbling block on the.road towards security in 
Asia. That is why the GDR believes that a long 
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and complicated way is ahead untill a system of 
security will be achieved, and that the efforts of all 
the progressive forces must be combined to attain 
this aim. 


Concrete Objectives 
a are the objectives of a security system in 


We hold the view that it should contribute to eli- 
minate all major problems and conflicts in this 
region as quickly as possible. Therefore, the imme- 
diate realisation of the idea is-in the national inte- 
rest of the states and peoples of Asia, since it im- 
plies that all the resources and powers can be used 
to solve the economic and social problems. This 
would lead to a great increase in the standard of 
living and to an adyance of economy and culture. 
The establishment of a comprehensive and all-round. 
cooperation between all states, in particular in the 
economic sphere, is an integral part of the security 
concept. 

A collective security system will provide, among 
other things, the political conditions for a smooth 
development of external economic relations. It will 
create conditions which make it easier to force out 
foreign monopolies from the national economy and 
will, in general, leave less and less room for impe- 
rialism and pro-imperialist forces to capitalise on 
unsettled problems between the Asian countries. A 
realisation of this idea means in the end that the 
main conflicts, problems and tensions existing bet- 
ween the Asian countries will be settled and 
guarantees set üp against their recurrence. 

The first steps on the way towards a system of 
collective security in Asia could be the proposals 
contained in the communique of the World Peace 
Conference in Moscow, which suggests, among other 
things: 

I. Immediate admission of Bangladesh to the 
United Nations; 

2. Complete normalisation of the situation in 
South Asia; and 

3. Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a peace 
zone. 

These are concrete objectives which, when atta- 
ined, would make peace in Asia more secure, and 
which serve the interests of the peoples in the 
region. i 
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China 

Today: 
Diplomacy of 
Smiles 


K. YURIEV 


CERTAIN Western journalists see 1973 as an “‘open- 

‘“” door year of China”. They are finding that 
country ‘‘more sociable, smiling and hospitable”. 
This is exactly how the People’s Republic of* China 
was recently described by an Agence France Presse 
correspondent, Rene Flipot, who went back there 
after a lapse of five years. 

Peking is, indeed, giving a great deal of publicity 
to its “hospitality”. A “diplomacy of smiles”, 
inaugurating a switchover to large-scale intercourse 
with the capitalist world, is gaining momentum. 
Custom formalities have been eased at the airports 
of Peking, Shanghai and Kuangchou. To please the 
foreign community,, which is fast swelling due 


mainly to the arrival of diplomats dnd businessmen - 


from the West, there is a fairly large—by the present 
Peking standards—fleet of Japanese taxi-cabs; a new 
international club with a tennis-court and a skittle 
alley; a “Fragrant Meadow” primary school under 
a pretentious signboard of “Serving Human Pro- 
gress’? with tuition in English and Frénch, a fourt- 
storey shopping centre.... 


_Author is Professor, Moscow State University, and specialist 
- in Chinese affairs, R 
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To parade their ‘hospitality’ towards Western 
commercial travellers; the Chinese authorities are 
revising their itineraries and sightseeing programmes. 
Along with model plants, educational ‘institutions 
and communes, Western journalists are now invited 
to inspect infantry divisions of China’s People’s 
Liberation Army. A subterranean city in the very 
centre of Peking was opened to foreign visitors last 


year. 

But what, after all, is behind the red carpet 
welcome extended to those whom the Maoists called 
“overseas devils” only a short time ago? pas 

It is, I think, an unmistakable urge of the Peking 
leaders to convince the wide sections of China’s 
population of the correctness of the so-called Mao 
Tse-tung ‘“‘diplomatic line”, divert the people from 
pondering over the hardships they are living through, 
prop up the old self-righteous statement that ‘“Pek- 
ing has friends everywhere under the skies”. Of 
no less importance is the fact that the Mao group 
is bent on misleading world public opinion regard- 
ing the true nature of the. events taking place in 
China and on presenting a favourable picture of 
ne dictatorship of Mao’s military-bureaucratic 
clique. l ; 

The desire to pass off ‘‘a fish eye for a pearl”—to 
camouflage domestic policy setbacks and justify the 
continued militaristic psychosis—is too great for 
premier Chou En-lai and other high-placed officials 
to resist. They are granting interviews to whatever 
foreign representatives come their way, their first 
concern being to convert everyone to anti-Sovietism. 
Peking is devoting a great deal of its attention to 
its nationals abroad, notably to those residing in 
the United States, who are treated as purveyors of 
modern industrial technology and propagators of 
“Mao Tse-tung’s ideas”. In recompense for such 
high-level interviews, the guests, some of them at 
least, are expected to catch up the tale about the 
Chinese leaders’ “devotion to peace” and to report 
an adorned versfon’ of Maoism’s policies and 
practices. ' 

Nor are these expectations altogether futile. Take 
Joseph Alsop who enjoyed ‘royal accommodation” 
as he travelled through China. He was allowed—as 
hẹ boasted afterwards—to put questions for fourteen 
hours a day during a whole month. Alsop, being 
well aware of the reason behind the grant of his 
entry visa, went out of his'way to retell Peking’s 
cock-and-bull stories about an alleged “threat from 
the North”, about the massing of ‘millions of 
Soviet troops” along the Chinese border, and about 
the inexistent “plans” of a Soviet “preventive nuclear 
attack” against the PRC.- In one of. his articles, he 
went so far as to translate the word “China” as 
“the centre `of the world” instead of ‘‘middle 
country’, which he described as “Weak and 
inaccurate”! 

From the changes which have taken place, some 
of the Western observers have hastily drawn far- 
reaching conclusions. They have found that country 
to have thrown its doors wide open, and if that be 
so, Chinese society has become, or at least is on 
the way to becoming, an open society. 

Such conclusions are a travesty of the facts. It. 
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Ís true that there has been an influx of “VIP” visitors 
to China, but it is strictly channelled, its speed 
carefully controlled. The programme for the visitors 
has been worked out so thoroughly as to operate 
almost automatically. The itinerary, its length, and 
the duration of’ the visit are chosen depending on 
the visitor’s status (loyal correspondent, welcome 
businessman, promising politician, activist of pro- 
Chinese party, influential fellow-countrymen from 
Hongkong or Singapore, etc.). But that is not the 
main thing. There is still no real communication, 
in fact, between the common people of China and 
the visiting foreigners, just as has been the case all 
along. What separates them is the “‘great wall” of 
isolationsism. 

Maoist “Renaissance”: The second conclusion 
which the Westera observers make in Peking is this: 
China has regained her normal course of economic 
development and is assuming her share of scientific 
and technological progress. To prove this point, 
they are referring, in particular, to the participation 
of three Peking physicists in the International 
Conference on High Energy Physics, to. the vast 
variety of exhibits at the Kuangohou Fair of Export 
Goods which is traditionally at the service of busi- 
nessmen from capitalist countries, to lectures and 
films and science and technology. They have been 
recalling the publication of some specialised 
magazines, like the Acta Fisica Sinica, and even of a 
conversational guide in foreign languages with 
chapters on “Automobile”, “Medicine”, “Weights 
and Measures”. A 

What, however, is the real state of affairs in the 
field of scientific and technological .progress ih 
China? Let us take the civilian industries. Much of 
what usually comes under the heading of ‘‘scientific 
and technological progress” isin the experimental 
stage there, and has no application in mass produc- 


` tion. The only uptodate large-scale industrial 


establishments, even by present-day international 
standards, are the giants like the Wuhan Iron and 
Steel Works, the Loyang Tractor Plant and the 
Changchun Autoworks, all built with Soviet assis- 
tance. The other enterprises bear, as the foreign 
press remarked, “the stamp of artisan handicrafts- 
manship”. They are using equipment imported at 
the turn of the century. 


A similar: situation obtains, in the countryside . 
where 80 to 85 per cent of China’s population live, 


and where the commonest tractors and irrigation 
pumps in the fields are a rarity. The “‘mass move- 
ments” of the “Great Leap” years are still the 
vogue there: dozens of millions of peasants, having 
no special machinery whatsoever at their disposal, 
dig canals manually, both big and small, and carry 
water and basketfuls of earth up the mountains. 
This kind of work has involved one in every four 
workers in the Kansu and Anhwei provinces, and 
one in every five in Hunan. On the whole, as the 
Chinese press reported, upwards of 90 million people 
have participated in water conservancy projects. 
Transport is in doldrums. There are only two 
modern bridges in the ‘country, both across the 


Yangtse. Electric or diesel locomotives are as good ' 
as non-existent on the railways. The civil airlines ’ 
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count no more than 400-500 aircraft altogether. The 
river fleet consists of obsolete ships, mostly boats. 
But what is, indeed, depressing is the sight of the 
country roads with long rows of people, including 
women and children, to be seen everywhere hauling 
—horse-like—carts loaded with reinforced concrete 
or cement slabs, foodsacks, heaps of cotton ar wood. 
Endless processions of double-wheeled carts dragging 
along every day from town to countryside shows 
how far China still is from modernisation. , It is 
these double-wheeled carts, rather than the trucks 
serving Canton, Shanghai and Peking, that reflect 
the Chinese way of life, as an American historian 
pointed out after a recent visit to the PRC. ` 

Scientific and technological progress is inconcei- 
vable without a tangible advance of ,edųcation, 
science and culture. But China is still badly - short 
of skilled: staff. This shortage is all the more acute 
as many of the specialists are not in a hurry to start 
working in real earnest because they still remember 
the hungweipings’ (Red Guards) recent theory that 
“knowledge is of no use”. 

A good half of China’s population is illiterate, 
according to expert accounts. Only two-thirds of 
school-age’ children attend primary schools, secon- 
dary school attendance is still lower. Rural youth is 
as good as barred from full general education. A 
stern indictment of Maoism is the fact that the 
student body at colleges and universities is today an 


' eleventh of what it was in 1957! The public educa- 


tion system has not been restored, the schools are, 
as a rule, attached to factories or communes, the 
teaching standards are low. , 

This state of things is due not only to fallacious 
eçonomic practices, but also to an economic over- 
strain caused, above all, by colossal military 
spending. At least 30 to 40 per cent of the nation’s 
budget outlays annually go down the drain of war 
preparations keynoted by nuclear testing ond missile 
production. z . 7 

“Peking leaders are not overscrupulous when it 
comes to building up the nation’s nuclear potential 
and armed strength, not stingy when provided with 
the equipment they need,” the Japanese Toki no 
kadai magazine wrote, pointing out how eager the 
Maoist are to obtain ‘“‘specific goods’’—jet engines 
for fighter aircraft or bombers, or computer 
equipment. 

With lavish military spending, the Maoists keep 
insisting: industrial and agricultural modernisation 
should be entirely self-sustained, the central autho- 


‘sities ‘washing their hands off”. The Maoist state 


machine is exempted from any expenses on mechani-' 
sation and enabled to use the extra resources thus 
obtained to finance the implementation of its 
hegemonic militaristic course. Its part in solving the 
pational economic problems is materially reduced. 
Sixteen per cent of the country’s electric energy is 
now generated by small country or commune power 
stations, and 60, 50 and 40 per cent of the national 
output of mineral fertilisers, synthetic ammonium 
and cement, respectively, are produced by tiny local 
chemical and cement factories. ~ 

The third tale of Mao’s Western benefactors— 
about Mao Tse-tung’s “care”? for the Chinese 
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people and about the application of scientific and 
technological achievements to this end—does not 
tally with the facts either. There is ample evidence 
to indicate that the Mao group is increasingly 
subjecting the nation’s economy to the purposes 
which have nothing to do with the problems of 
building the material and technical foundations of 
socialism and raising the living and cultural stand- 
ards of the working people. Peking leaders have 
quite different sights in view: lay the ground for 
their great-power ambitions and maximum arms 
build-up. This is why the Maoist leadership leaves 
to scientific and technological progress so restricted 
a role, a role which is unrelated to the goals of 
socialist construction. - 

` According to Mao Tse-tung, scientific and techno- 
logical progress is ‘‘contra-indicated’’ for the great 
mass of Chinese working people. The population 
and foreign visitors have now and again been treated 
to ideological ‘‘theories’’ meant: to justify this 
“discovery”. 

Here is the gist of the theorishing: 

—~Diploma-holder physicians are far worse than 
‘‘bare-footed’’ quacks since the former spend too 
much time on patient examination. i 

—Multi-storey houses are no good because it is 
difficult to take bicycles up to the top floors; 

—Bicycles, in turn, are better to use than auto- 
mobiles which pollute the air (Peking does not care 
about air pollution by Chinese nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, for some reason or other); . 

—Big hydro-power projects impede fishing, and 
the construction of nuclear power stations is not'a 
matter of urgency since the country has sufficient 
coal reserves; 

—Since chemical fertilisers are inferior to excre- 
ments, pig-breeding offers a better solution: each pig 
is a fertiliser plant in itself.... 

But what if a novelty is too evident to be questi- 
onable? Peking has a ready-made pre-emptory and 
demagogic answer: this idea is unworkable in the 
specific conditions of China; or else, it is something 
we have known for a long time.... ' 

There is one more argument they use to support 
the claim that scientific and technological progress 
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Is “unacceptable” to China: it is the Maolst com- 
plaint, often echoed in the West; that a wide use of 
scientific and technological achievements in China’s 
national economy would create a danger of mass 
unemployment. But this “argument” does not hold 
water either, as shown by the record of the first 
eight years of the PRC when all sectors of the 
national economy were being developed in a planned 
and balanced way with assistance from the USSR 
and other socialist countries. _ 

The meaning of Maoist verbal contrivances is 
evident for all to see. Mao Tse-tung and his entou- 
Tage are not planning for increased living and cult- 
ural standards of the population in general, and of 
every worker in particular, nor for the construction 
of dwellings, schools, hospitals, cinemas and clubs, 
nor for the peaceful uses of atomic energy to pro- 
duce material values. They see the people as a 
“clean sheet of paper” on which “to write the 
newest and prettiest words, and to paint the newest 
and prettiest pictures”, and man as a robot, an object 
for all kinds of experimentation. 

Would they, otherwise, have dragged millions of 
people into senselessly building dwarf blast-furnaces, 
blindly destroying cultural monuments and absurdly 
digging trenches and shelters? What scientific and 
technological progress, implying as it does the ' 
people’s rising educational and cultural levels, can 
have in common with Mao Tse-tung’s nihilistic 
attitude to education and culture? And, then, if as 
Mao claimed, only “poverty makes one strive for 
change”, is not the progress of science and techno- 
logy and obstacle—to follow this line of reasoning? 

It is an enormous problem for China to increase 
substantially the role of science and technology in 
the national economy. To solve’it calls for large- 
scale economic, organisational and technological 
contacts with all industrialised countries, those of 
activities, increased scientific and techr ological 
the socialist community, in the first place. Yet, the 
recent underground and the hasty tenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of China has, as the progres- 
sive foreign press emphasised, with all its rabid anti- 
Sovietism and militarism, offered no constructive 
solutions to the economic problems facing the PRC. 

All the more groundless is the bourgeois authors’ 
claim about an, ‘open Chinese society”, about 
renaissance and scientific and technological progress 
in China. In estimating the real state of science and 
technology in China, her true friends regret to note 
that whatever progress the country has made is 
linked, above all, with her military-industrial pot- 
ential and directed exclusively towards serving the 
hegemonic ambitions of the ruling top group. 

The use of scientific and technological progress to 
advance the well-being of the Chinese people is being 
deliberately held up by the policies of Mao Tse-tung 
who, by his voluntarist “leaps”, is throwing Chinese 
society back to where it was many years ago. The 
attempt to turn the in glorious “‘cultura] revolution” 
into a pattern of life in China, as was mentioned, 
for instance, at the tenth Congress of the CPC, holds 
out as gloomy a prospect for the working people of 


that vast land. 
i (Literaturnaya Gazeta No 47) 
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INTERNAL HURDLES FOR CROSSING 


(Continued from page 12) 


4 


after Soviet visit of our Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru in 1955, and the country’s decision to deve- 
lop public-sector enterprises in a big way for laying 
foundations of a non-capitalist process of economic 
development—termed ‘socialistic’. The Second Plan 
initiated the process. The strategy of self-reliant 
reproduction with emphasis on basic industries and 
infrastructural growth was also chosen by us. We 
have been struggling on these two parameters with 
trials and tribulations. 

Beginning in a small way, public sector is now a 
far-flung and deep-rooted reality. The capital out- 
lay (investments and loans) only of the Central 
Government runs to Rs 8743 crores (1972-73)— 
Rs 4538 crores in departmental undertakings includ- 
ing railways; Rs 3197 crores in autonomous corpo- 
rations and companies; and Rs 1008 crores in 
financial institutions. The outlay on autonomous 
corporations and government companies increased 
from a mere Rs 9 43 crores at the end of 1950-51 
to Rs 69.81 crores by 1955-56, to Rs 591.83 crores 
by 1960-61, to Rs 1340.70 crores by 1965-66 and to 
Rs 3164.35 crores in 1972-73. Both public and 


private sector however, still function in many core . 


industries including those which were intended to 
be developed, either. wholly or mainly, in the public 
sector under the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956. The Soviet assistance started flowing with 


the first agreement signed in February 1955 for , 


setting up the Bhilai Plant. Since then cooperation 
and assistance have been expanded. In money 
terms the assistance totalled to Rs 1021 crores upto 
1972-73, mostly on project basis and in the public 
sector. Such assistance has been the major foreign 
prop from any one country for building up our 
large public sector projects. The Soviet Union is 
also a top trade partner now. The present agreement 
is thus just another chapter in such economic co- 
operation on more mature pattern. It is not for 
mere aid or trade. The agreement seems directed to 
more comprehensive development in mutual interest. 

Back to specifics, I visualise a few hurdles under 
three broad heads, 

J. Hurdle of Understanding. 

II. Hurdle of Performance Collaboration. 

Ill. Hurdle of ‘“Mutuality” Identification. 

I. Hurdle of Understanding: 

Confusion is tob easily and readily created on any 
understanding or agreement of India with either 
Soviet Union or the United States. Adulthood of 
our independence should enable us to eschew this 
habit. 

(a) Firstly, we should ,appreciate lights and 

shades in the world horizon: (a) super- 
ower detente for avoiding nuclear war, 
tb) heightening of warm war of intellectual 
and ideational competition on socio-econ- 
omic system for development and life styles 
even within each of the decidedly socialist 
and non-socialist camps, (c) recognition of 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


international ‘‘mutuality” in exchange of 
goods, research, technology and’ culture, 
(d) continuance of the concepts of ‘“‘limited 
war” and “‘limited sovereignty’, and (e) 
dominating power of the giant multinational 
corporations. We are to live with these and 
develop through them. Any idea of isola- 
tionism or closed development is anachro- 
nistic. 
Secondly, agreement is directly concerned 
with a further expansion of our public 
sector in basic, core and infrastructural 
industries such as steel, non-ferrous metals, 
energy bases, petro-chemicals, shipping, 
space electronics, sophisticated city trans- 
port like underground railway etc. It does 
not by itself preclude private sector growth 
even in core industries, nor does it foreclose 
entry of even multinational giants, if India 
so decides. The agreement seeks to prop up 
public sector part of our ‘‘mixed economy”, 
just as several other countries including the 
USA desire to prop up the private sector 
part. Successive policy makers of US Gov- 
ernment have honestly expressed their faith 
in private enterprise for assisting develop- 
ment. Whether there should be ‘‘giant’’ 
growth or oligopoly expansion in our 
industrialisation process is an issue for 
national choice. Multinational and oligo- 
poly lobby is now strong and open in the 
country. And no school suggests that the 
large projects under agreement are not 
necessary or urgent for the country. The 
success in the public sector projects is cru- 
cial to all private sector enterprises in 
India, big and small. 

Thirdly, the present agreement is more 
emphatic in implementational aspects. It 
uses the expressions such as ‘“‘production , 
collaboration’, ‘manufacturing coopera- 
tion”, “designing and construction”, 
“steady development of goods turnover by 
increasing deliveries of complete and other 
equipment...’’. It is thus more performance- 
oriented than mere supplies of machines 
credit or technology. There seems to bea 
base for collaboration not only at the stage- 
of plant erection or commissioning but also 
until production becomes effective and 
stabilised. : 
Fourthly, although the agreement specifically 
refers to some projects it has a broader base 
for extending jt to cover “all other branches 
of the economy of the two countries...’’. 
Again, ‘‘The two parties shall cooperate in the 
matter of supply of equipment and services 
for setting up plants in third countries”. It 
may thus be extended to partake the nature 
of Comprehensive Programme of the CMEA 
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(e) 


(f) 


@) 


\ 


countries, if India so desires and the Soviet 
Union agrees. The concept of Socialist 
Economic Integration is however, much 
more comprehensive and deep to identify 
and work out “an organic link between 
planning and coordinating, commodity and 
monetary, and institutional instruments for 
directing the process of advancing inter- 
national cooperation and specialisation.” 
io Kormonov: Production in the CMEA, 
1972). : 

Fifthly, the emphasis in the agreement is on 
“mutual, benefit”? ‘mutual interest’, mutual 
advantage and ‘“‘mutually favourable terms” 
in subsidiary agreements. This ‘‘mutuality” 
between a developed and different country 
like Soviet Union and India may throw up 


issues requiring utmost circumspection on ` 


either side. The point is discussed 


“subsequently. ~- 


Sixthly, the agreement is for 15 years in the 
first instance with provision for automatic 
extension by 5-yearly period, unless either 
party notifies intention of termination before 
six months of any running tenure. The Soviet 
Union’s next Plan is proposed to be for 15 
years from 1975 to 1990. Our Draft Plan 
projects a Perspective.Plan to 1986. Long- 
term planning on large project basis may be 
inevitable. Perspective planning for socio- 
economic restructuring may not however, be 
very meaningful in our type of democracy 

remising changeability of government and 
ederal power base. The agreement has 
enough generalised content for its expansion 
which may be too notional to discuss imme- 
diately. Lengthy tenure of such international 


' agreements has not signified much, however, 


in practice, as exemplified in cases of China, 
Indonesia, Egypt, or more recently, Chile. 
These can be sustained only on continuous 
mutual efforts and understanding. 

Lastly, the agreement is a politico-economic 
document and not a mere trade or credit 
agreement. It cannot be otherwise. Politics 
in the industrialised world is today only 
metamorphosed economics, and vice-versa. 
“AIl national economic development plans 
in the Soviet Union (both yearly and long- 
term) are not only economic but also socio- 
political development plans. By the same 
token the plans of individual enterprises (al- 
though some managers still fail to realise it) 
must not be simply economic, scientific and 
technological development plans, but at the 
same time social development plans (in the 
broad sense of the word).” (D. Gvishiani: 
Organisation and Management, Moscow, 
1972, p 129) 

In fact, our Plan itself is a’politico-economic 
document, and it cannot be otherwise. Imp- 
lementation gaps in our planned programmes 
are often traced to inadequacy of political 
will, as was underscored by a Task Force 
of the Planning Commission in regard to 


land reforms. All international loans, 
wrongly termed “aids”, involve complex 
mixtures of politics and economics, as have 
been analysed in depth by many research 
scholars-and writers. , 

We are to keep vigil on the working of the agree- 
ment on such understanding of what it contains, 
instead of searching for what it does not. 

Il. Hurdle of Performance Collaboration. f 

My understanding is that the present agreement 1s 
performance oriented, right from project planning to 
continuous production and deliveries. For its 
success, therefore, certain hurdles are required to be 
crossed. f 

(a) Firstly, the fairly long list of implementational 
weaknesses spotted in the Fifth Plan Approach Paper 
in broad terms (Section XII), are to be removed. 
This is required even otherwise. But pending impro- 
vement on broad front, a beginning should be possi- 
ble about some of them in organisation and manage- 
ment of the agreed projects. For example, start can 
be made regarding (1) project preparation and eva- 
laution, (ii) coordination. of inter-related phases 
within a project, (iii) under-utilisation of installed 
capacity, (iv) maintenance, (v) “antiquated admi- 
nistrative structure and the leisurely procedure”, 
(vi) bad industrial relations, (vii) “involving wor- 
king class in running the public enterprises’? together 
with “socialist outlook” in trade unions. 

(b) Secondly, it needs to be appreciated that 
scientific and technological collaboration cannot giye 
full benefit unless it is optimised by the intangible 
capital of organisational and attitudinal innovations. 
Provision for technical training in the agreement 
should extend to training in organisation and mana- 
gement in socialised industries in the Soviet Union. 
It may be that all the modalities of present day 
Soviet enterprise will not be applicable or approp- 
riate in our conditions and social system. The Soviet 
Union has reached today’s standards and modalities 
over decades within a regimented socialist society 
and with no small measure of trials and errors. At 
the same time, we cannot expect success of our 
public sector enterprises by applying organisational 
methods and emulations of large private sector 
enterprisers. Soviet experts and technicians are for 
long attuned to some kind of mandatory planning at 
all levels and achievement of targets. 

(c) Thirdly, we must cross the cloud of current 
Babylonian tongues about objectives, operational 
standards and performance yardsticks of our public 
sector undertakings: in which resources have been 
sunk with heavy sacrifices of the people. To me, 
most of these enterprises appear as queer amalgams 
of government bureaucracy and ‘private enterprise 


-work relations. Just one example may indicate the - 


current confusion. One of our Ministers put all 
emphasis on 10 per cent return on public sector inve- 
stment as the acid test of performance, and his 
Deputy talks of “achievement of physical targets’, 
“model of economic growth’, “trying to create a 
culture” and “a different set of values”. I do not 
understand ‘that euphoria of ‘‘profeasionalisation”’ of 
management in public sector enterprises. If it signi- 


fies “career”? managers at top, then they must have 
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“soclalist education” and ‘socialist outlook”, which 
the Fifth Plan Approach Paper rightly recommends 
for workers and trade union leaders. What seems 
urgent is to structure and organise our public sector 
enterprises as the socialist sector of our mixed 
economy with separate basic laws relating to form 
of organisation, industrial disputes, trade unions, 
taxation, wages and incentives, etc. I feel that com- 
mon laws for public and private sectors have resul- 
ted in ineffectiveness of both—a limping public sector 
and a distorted private sector. 

(d) Fourthly, ï refer to the comment in the Fifth 
Plan Approach Paper that “The white-collar orient- 
ation of training institutes must be gradually 
discarded”. As one knowing a little of our existing 
institutions engaged in education and training, I 
fully agree with this comment. Management of 
socially-owned enterprises is a new phenomenon in 
our country. Managerial objectives, modalities of 
delegation and participation, cost-benefit analysis of 
each department and of the enterprise, monetary 
and non-monetary incentives, discipline, productivity 
and capital accumulation, etc.—all undergo signi- 
ficant change with socialistic organisation. After 
all, education in mere technocracies of management 
tools cannot be sufficient without a clear fphilosophy 
of what you manage and why. I repeat, Soviet 
methods will obviously require adaptations to suit 
our environment. ; 

II. Hurdle of “Mutuality”’ Identification: 

Mutuality is a fundamental parameter of the 
agreement in all the Articles on production, com- 
modity exchange, deliveries of equipment to third 
countries and settlement of accounts. The test of 
such mutuality can be identified and agreed to only 
in regard to specific products and transactions. I, 
therefore, may refer only to a few principles or 


guidelines on the subject with reference to our 


economic agreement. 

@ Our agreement is not, and cannot be, on the 
level of Economic Integration that has been largely 
developed among the European Socialist countries. 
The nature and extent of international division of 
labour and productive resources cannot be applicable. 
Even in that context issues exist in regard to 
“practical questions of production and trade rela- 


tions” for balancing “actual, specific interest of 
each country and, at the same time, the common 
interests of the community”. Issues may arise in 
our case particularly in respect of production and 
deliveries of machines and equipment from India 
to the Soviet and to the third countries. The 
interests of development within India in the per- 
mitted private sector will have to be accommodated. 
Otherwise accelerated aggregate reproduction in 
the economy may suffer. 

(b) The issues of “equivalent” and “non- 
equivalent’? exchange of commodities and products 
will require utmost consideration and from both 
sides. ‘Non-equivalent’ exchange may not be so 
much necessary amtong the European socialist coun- 
ties. Specialisation has been distributed and the 
countries are more near to one another in economic 
development than India and the Soviet Union at 

t. An element of ‘disinterested assistance’ 
should, therefore, underlie mutuality identification. 

(c) Quality and technical standard are undoub- 
tedly important in international trade, as much in 
home trade. But too much rigidity on them may 
signify virtual barrier to exchange promotion. I 
remember the difficulty that arose in the past in 
regard to footwear and more recently about railway 
wagons. Pressure for “clubbed sales” from East- 
European countries are also heard. Here, permanent 
joint committees will be necessary to indentify and 
balance mutual interest in respect of each item. 

(e) Repayment ‘of loans and credits in terms of 
goods underlie assistance from the Soviet Union to 
India. The current wheat loan is an extreme case of 
utmost timely assistance. The socialist countries 
have entered into collaboration agreements with 
non-socialist countries for industrial projects wherein 
repayments are made in prescribed proportions of 
products of the particular projects. 

IV Conclusion: \ 

In sum, thus, I feel that the agreement is the 
culmination of a process of long friendly relations. 
It can be fitted into our mixed economy, the pattern 
of which is to be ultimately decided by us in India. 
The support to the public sector basic and infras- 
tructural industries will help the overall economy 
of the country. 
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Administrative 
Procedures 
and 
Unemployeds 


R.K. NANDY 


- early 1967, show 


T" was recently reported that 
about 1200 research and 
technical posts were lying vacant 
for sometime past in the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

The ICAR is not unique in 
this respect, tbere are other 
public sector organisations which 
hold the same distinction. Only 
in industries, both public and 
private, that the vacancies are 
generally filled in within a 
reasonable time. This is because 
the profitability of the organisa- 
tion would suffer otherwise. 

The urgency with which the 
vacancies are filled in by the 
industrial organisations is absent 
in other types of public sector 
establishments. It appears that 
profit-and-loss is a guiding force 
behind that urgency. However, 
it must be admitted that work 
suffers as much in other organisa- 
tions asin the industries due to 
the delayed recruitments. 

This is one fact of the problem 
of educated unemployment. 
Although the number of educated 
unemployed far exceeds the 
number of vacancies available, 
for atime there is positive gain 
in attempting to streamline the 


machinery for recruitment of - 


personnel in’ various organisa- 
tions. This will help untie at 
least one knot of the knotty 
problem of unemployment. 

A study conducted by the 
Division for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel of the 
Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, on the availability 
of employment opportunities in 
that the ratio 
between unfilled posts and sanc~ 
tioned staff-sirength in various 
teaching and research organisa- 
tions were found to be 16.4 per 
cent and 19.0 per cent, respec- 
tively. Though this was the 
situation nearly seven years ago, 


-it has not changed in essence 


even today. ‘ 

Let us examine why the 
vacancies could not be filled 
within a reasonable time. The 
delay in recruitment is the sum 
total of (i) the delay before the 
selection of a candidate, and (i) 
the delay after the selection of 
the candidate. 

Undoubtedly some time is 
required for suitably describing 
the job requirements, for the 


fixation of qualificatlori and 
experience needed for the post, 
notification of the vacancy in the 
press, and to appropriate agencies 
such as local employment 
excharige, etc. A date is fixed 
for filing the application, which 
is usually after fifteen days to a 
month from the date of announ~ 
cement of the notice. 

After the last date is over, 
the applications are scrutinised . 
for eligibility and suitability. 
Suitable candidates are examined 
either by personal interview or 
by written test or both in about 
three months’ time. Selections 
involving written tests require 
more time. 

When this is over, a panel of 
names is prepared. It includes 
as many names of successful can- 
didates as there are vacant posts. 
A few more names in order of 
merit are included to meet the 
eventuality of one or more 
selected candidates not accepting 
the offer. With the preparation 
of this list the first phase of the 
selection, requiring about four to 
five months, is over. 

The second phase of selection 
starts when the offers are sent to 
the selected candidates. Usually 
one month’s time is given for 
intimating the acceptance or 
rejection of the offer. When the 
offer is accepted, the selected 
person may request for some more . 
time for joining. When rejection 
is intimated the offer is immedia- 
tely sent to the next person in 
the pannel and the time for. 
joining further increases. 

But when there is no intimation 
from the candidates, the last 
date of intimation is awaited for 
further action, consequently the 
total time increases by one 
month. The process is repeated 
until the post is filled or the 
list of empanelled persons is 
exhausted. 

‘Assuming that the very first 
person intimated accepts the offer 
and joins the post, the entire 
process from the date of notifica- 
tion of the vacancy till its filling 
takes about seven months. 
Considerable time is also required 
before a decision is taken about 
filling a post in any organisation. 
A conservative estimate on this 


` score will be two to three months. 


Therefore, usually nine to ten 
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months are required to fill a 
_ vacant post. _, 

There is another aspect of the 
recruiting procedure: which is in 
vogue in most of the public 
sector organisations. For some 
posts suitable candidates are not 
found. The job requirements of 
these posts are usually of-a 
‘specific nature, i 

It may be pointed out that 


during 1970-71, the Union Public © 


‘Service: Commission was unable 
to find suitable candidates for 
190 vacancies. Of these 76 were 
class II Gazetted postg and 42 
class: I Senior posts. these 
„ cases either the job requirements 
-` were of a special nature or the 


‘pay scales offered were. too- 


inadequate. ~ 
It is obvious that while notify- 
ing a vacancy, utmost care has 
- to betaken for suitably descri- 
bing job requirements and the 
remuneration offered should be 
commensurate with the function 
of, the post and place of duty: 
Further, whenever filling of a 
post of special nature is contem- 
plated, all the “possible sources 
- should be tapped.. The services 


of the National Register for 
Scientific and Technical Personnel 
maintained by the CSIR may be 
utilised for the purpose. 

Now the question is whether 


‘jt is possible to reduce the 


recruitment. time of nine to ten 
months by any appreciable 
extent. Cases are not few where 
posts lie vacant for more than a 
year in some organisations. 
Whatever be the reasons, ‘the 
fact remains that for a fairly long 
period some persons 
unemployed, thereby - reducing 
their whole life’s earning. 

The Union -public Service 
Commission, the largest public 


. Sector recruiting body, has hinted 


on the’ possibility of reducing 
this time. The opinion of persons 
responsible for recruitment in 
some of the important organisa- 
tions with a large number of 
employees, concurs with this 


view. This time can be reduced 


by at least half. $ 

„As it is, “unemployment in 
general and educated unemploy- 
ment in ‘particular is a long- 
standing problem. Ina develop- 


ing economy this is a natural 


remain ` 


l 


phenomenon, but ‘urgent steps 


. must be taken to keep the problem 


within the manageable bounds. : 
It is estimated that the out- 
turn of degree courses (general 
education) and technical higher 
education and _ professional 
courses in 1970-71 was 3.25 
lakhs. Assuming that the out- 
turn figure in subsequent years 
also will remain the same, it 
can be imagined how the 


“unemployment will grow steadily. 


If a solution of unemployment 
problem is attempted through” 
merely the creation of new jobs, 
it will be really a frustrating exp- 
erience. Simple arithmetic shows 
that creation of an equal number 
of jobs will be prohibitively 
costly. A ‘salary of Rs 300per 
month per job will require Rs 117 


` crores. It can as well be imagin- 
-ed that a 


matching capital 
expense will have to be borne so 
that the generated employment 
becomes productive. : 

Under the present economic 
situation, alternative solutions 
are to be attempted and solutions 
by parts of ‘the whole problem 
will be realistic. 
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'Dear Friends, $ 


- | pages. 


: This has been necessitated by the- shooting up of prices all round. The costs of producing the 

paper, as also its despatch to your doorstep have more than doubled. At the same time, the advert- 

isement revenue of a journal of this type can hardly go up in-this climate of rising prices. It is 

common knowledge that in a set-up like ours, it is the revenue from advertisements which, in the final 

analysis, decides the fate of a-paper. ° j 

We are gratefal to all our friends and well-wishers who have responded to'our appeal for dona- 

tions for ‘the Mainstream Fighting Fund. We are Rot ashamed to ask for more, because we are 
‘confident you will understand our formidable difficulties and will be anxious to share our burden. 

\ At the same time, we-strongly feel that donations cannot sustain a journal for long. We shall 

have to, augment our revenue and also cut down our expenses. : We, therefore, appeal to each and 

‘| everyone of you, dear readers, to help as in: securing more advertisements. You may certainly exert 

your influence and power of- persuasion with any advertiser you know, 

On hearing from you, or Advertisement Department will immediately contact whomsoever you want 


it to approach. - 


Secondly, we request all our agents to see that they 
‘There must be no wastage of the paper. 
Mainstream with friends, because if the prese 


\ | May soon have to drastically cut down the number of copies of Mainstream we can afford to produce. 
\ All this may make dismal reading to you, but we are sure that with your active and generous 
support, Mainstream shall. survive this storm. s + HAFS G, 
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a To. All Readers of Mainstream 


We are compelled to bring out a slightly truncated Mainstream,, confining it to thirty-six 


~ 


remit to us the dues regularly and promptly. 
Wherever possible, ‘the reader should share his copy of 
nt trend in price rise and newsprint shortage persists, we 
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to advertise in Mainstream. 


‘At your service, ' 
THE EDITOR 
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' BANGLADESH 


Virile 
Revival of 
Cultural 
Activities 


D.P. DAS 


T= cultural panoroma in East Pakistan suffered 
from two serious and grievous deficiencies, one 
arising out of the deliberate policies of Government 
of Pakistan to de-Hinduise the cultural tone of the 
new province and the other arising out of the cultu- 


ral vacuum created by the migration of the Hindu . 


middle class to West Bengal. 

Ayub Khan wrote in this autobiography that the 
East Pakistani Muslims were under considerable 
Hindu cultural and linguistic influence. It was this 
cultural link with the Hindu middle-class in East 
Pakistan (left-overs) and the Hindus in West Bengal 
that was sought: to be snapped by the ruling class 
ever since Pakistan was born. 

If culture can be defined as the sum total of the 
benefits—material and spiritual—which accrue to a 
nation from a progressively accelerating pace of 
higher learning and education in all branches, East 
Pakistani- Muslims found themselves in 1947 ina 
self-created predicament by showing the Hindus the 
exit gate. Even the Hindu middle class that 
remained were forced into the background. They 
found themselves in a suffocating situation surroun- 

ded by a wall of suspicion. 

‘One of the first'attempts to bring Hast Pakistan 
into the Islamic mainstream of Pakistani civilisation 
was to abolish the Bengali language. When this 
attempt to force Urdu in place of ‘Bengali failed in 
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East Pakistan, the ruling junta toyed with the idea 
of changing the Bengali script to Persian script. 
Warning the people against this attempt, ‘Dr 
Shahidullah spoke on December 31,1948: 

“Hatred begets hatred and bigorty begets bigotry. 

One party wants’ Bengali to be completely Sanskrit- 
ised (a dig at the purists in West Bengal) and another 
party wants the language to be completely Arabic 
(another at the Islamic enthusiasts). One carries a 
kharga and another a butcher’s knife... .The queation 
of preservation of the Bengali script has a special 
importance for us because there are Bengalees outside 
Pakistan with whom we will have to maintain close 
cultural contact.” (Translation by the author) 
” The Pakistani ruling circle never excused the 
Bengalees for their tenacious support to Bengali 
language which they sought to erase. Bengali 
language was a thorn inside the emerging Muslim 
civilisation in Pakistan. The language was nurtured 
by the Hindus in infinite affection. That was their 
sin number one, The vocabulary was drawn mainly 
from the Sanskrit. That was‘sin number Two. 
Finally, the script of the language traced its origin 
to Brahmmi. That was sin number three. How 
could the word Brahmmi—so akin to Hindu’s creator 
Brahma—find a place in an Islamic state? 

The attempts to Islamise the language and culture 
of the East Bengalees failed in the long run. How 
was this failure of de-culturisation of the Bengalee: 
ensured? Who made it possible? It was made 
possible by the Bengalee Muslim middle class ‘tha: 
emerged as a vociferous champion of Bengali cultuts 
in direct proportion to the open and insidiou: 
attempts made by the: Pakistani ruling junta tc 
manufacture a denatured Bengali culture in Islami 
Pakistani civilisation. . 

As has beén stated already, the cultural life o 
pre-Partition East Bengal was mainly a Hind 
product which flourished with pronounced religiou: 
bias. The cultural fonctions were held all ove 
Bengal as a part of religious ceremonies like th 
Durga Puja or the Saraswati Puja. Later, afte 
Tagore’s death, Rabindra Jayanti also provide: 
vastly expanding opportunities for seminars anc 
discussions, apart from songs and recitations. 
ee none of these the middle class Muslims coul 

illingly participate due to mutual prejudices. Wha 
were the Muslim middle class to do? Before Parti 
tion, they did practically nothing ‘in this regard 
They could not.have their version of Puja ceremon: 
to stimulate’ or foster cultural development. On 
could not egpect that during Id-uJ-Zuha, or Id-ul-Fit 
they would stage Tagore’s Chitrangada. The ton 
and setting of IAuslim religious festivals were s 
different that . they could hardly accommodate reci 
tation of Tagore’s- Bhajans. After Partition, the: 
took to-celebrating the Iqbal Day. But most dea 
and close to their hearts was the Rabindra Jayanti 
er Nazrul Jayanti, both of which were suspect in th 
eyes of the then ruling circles. Nazrul had a Hindi 
wife and was living in Calcutta. Tagore was deci 
dedly an “obnoxious Hindu” in their eye. Durin, 
the time of Khwaja Shahabuddin’s tenure a 
Pakistan’s Information Minister, Radio Pakista 
banned Tagore and his songs. Nazrul however wa 
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lucky. He even got a pension from the Pakistan 
Government. 

But the Bengalee Muslim middle class soon 
enough established their private sector in matters 
relating to Tagore. If Dacca Radio was silent on the 
twenty-fifth of Baishak of the Bengali Calender, the 
Muslim middle class was not. Rabindra Jayanti was 
celebrated, ignoring official frown, all over Bengal 
with deep sentimental attachment. r 

Why was Tagore so popular? Tagore was Hindu, 
and in all his literary creations, it is the Hindu 
theme and Hindu imagery that have dominated his 
creative expressions. There is not a single novel of 
Tagore in which à typical Muslim was analysed. 
His poem Taj Mahal is, however, a tender poem 
describing the love of Moghul Emperor Shah- 
jehan for his wife. It soared high above in trans- 
cendental grandeur lifting Shahjehan’s mortal love 
to the elevated plane of timeless and ageless human 
longing for Love Eternal. Even then, it was far 
away from the typical monsoon washed marshes of 
Bengal. Tagore wept for the dowry ridden tragedies 
of Hindu families. But he did not weep for the 
tragedies that followed from many of the social 
evils of the’ Muslim social code., 

If in the heat of the Pakistan movement this as- 
pect of Tagore’s omission was raucously remembered 
by the over-charged Muslim students community, 
it was never taken as a definite evidence of Tagore’s 
anti-Muslim bias. Later, it was accepted as an 
inescapable and inevitable peculiarity of a Bengalee 
Hindu writer who had very little intimate know- 
ledge of the intricacies of “Muslim family life. He 
was, therefore, excused and forgiven. 

Why? Because the greatest point in favour of 
Tagore was his ‘love for the Bengalees and things 


. associated with Bengal. His Santiniketan was never 


~ 


an institution preaching social apartheid. ‘It was a 
meeting place for all the peoples of the world, at 
least in his life time. His so-called Hindu theme 
displayed the glory and grandeur of human heart— 
universal in appeal. This universal Bengalee who 
preached love to all and malice to none, was an 
object of special attraction to the Bengalees of East 
ecial attraction became, in later 
years of Pakistani experiment, a matter of extreme 
importance—a symbol of Bengalee hope and 
aspiration. 

Finally, Rabindra Sangeet had its own charm 


' both in sublimity in tone and delectable sweetness 
- in tune. He composed these songs in praise of the 


05 


country, God, human dignity and unity of human 
beings. He composed delightful Brahmo and Vaish- 
nava songs. If these hit the ears of the purists, they 
could still be delighted by the songs composed on 
the six seasons of Bengal. ' 
There were many cases of piratical violation of 
copyrights of the works of Rabindranath and the 
copyright holders in West Bengal saw many cases 
of gross abuses. The Government of Pakistan 
would not allow the local publishers to contact peo- 
ple in West Bengal. But the people in East Pakistan 
needed Tagore, Atul Prasad Sen and Dwijendralal 
Roy and a host of other authors and composers. 
The best way was to locally print them or to put 
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them in disc. These they did and overdid, causing 
resentment across the border. This would at least 
show how desperate they were in cultural self-expres- 
sion. After all, it was not contraband gold. bars. 

This was how the cultural vacuum was sought to 
be filled. There could not be any self-expression 
for the East Pakistanis after they had opted for 
retaining their Bengalee identity in Pakistan if they 
sought to ignore Rammohan, Vidyasagar, Tagore 
family, Bankimchandra and Saratchandra. 

This unity of cultural tradition between the Bang- 
alees of West Bengal and the Bengalees of East 
Bengal can be illustrated by reference to the felici- 
tation scroll given to Dr Shahidullah on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday by the Pakistan 
Writers’ Union (East Pakistan Branch) on January 
30, 1967: 

“The scroll consisted of one hundred and ninety- 
seven words divided into seven paragraphs. Each 
paragraph had a separate salutation—he jnanabratin, 
he guni, he sadhak, he barenya jnani, he bidagdha, he 
deshapriya, and he sarthakakama Purush.” 

All these salutations were composed of Tatsama 
words. Of the remaining words in the scroll one was 
an English word (doctor) and another an Arabic 
word (saalam). The rest were Tatsama or Tatbhava 
words. ' 

What is far more instructive was the absence of 
any Arabic or Persian word in the speech delivered 
by Qazi Anwarul Haq, Education Minister in Ayub 
Khan’s Government. He also spoke with words 
chosen from Tatsama or Tatbhava stock. Whether 
it was conscious or unconscious, it was most appro- 
priate to the occasion marking the birthday of the 
most sensitive Bengalee soul of East Bengal. It also 
marked conclusively that the Pakistani policy of 
deculturalisation of Bengalees had failed. 

In the cultural front, the Bengalee middle class 
in East Pakistan fought a malignant enemy and 
filled a vacuum. 

When Bangladesh became free after the blood- 
bath in 1971, Professor Pramathanath Bishi re- 
marked that it was possible because of Rabindra 
Sangeet. He did certainly make a point. It is the 
beauty and charm of Rabindra Sangeet that provid- 
ed the elixir to the freedom fighters who fought with 
borrowed weapons and a deeply moving Iccal cul- 
tural indoctrination. 

The Sonar Bangla was then a formless reality of 
their cultural aspirations which were fostered by the 
writings of Tagore. And it is not for nothing that 
the new nation has adopted a famous song of 
Tagore as its national anthem. 

The Bengali culture that has developed in Bangla- 
desh has now a typical Muslim flavour in the same 
proportion as the Hindu flavour of that culture in 
West Bengal has. This is a development that has a 
very recent history in case of Bangladesh, about a 
quarter of a century. A study of the cultural trends 
in the two Bengals gives an obvious impression of 
two separate streams being nursed in two parts. It 
is needless to mention that this was not so during the 
days when both the parts of Bengal formed one single 
political entity before Partition. The tone and tenor 
of that single stream have been described already. 
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Today, ín Bangladesh, the Muslim middle class 
dominates the cultural scene in the same way'as the 
Hindu middle class did before Partition. As the re- 
ligious tradition among the Muslims does not permit 
staging of dances and dramas and other. colourful 
extravaganza, the occasions for them to find avenues 
of cultural expression are mainly secular. 

Then there is another aspect which I have not yet 
discussed. Who are the carriers of the culture in 
Bangladesh? A new generation of Bengalee middle 
class, mostly first generation singers, actors, pain- 
ters, artistes, poets, plawritghts have appeared in 
Bangladesh who are young, vigorous and full of life. 

On October 28, 1973, I heard a farcical drama 
Natak Vibhrat broadcast by Dacca Radio which had 
a cast entirely composed of Muslim actors and 
actresses. i 

It is not my intention to criticise any cultural 
trends in Bengal. These facts are described to illus- 
trate how a new generation of middle class in 
Bangladesh has assumed the cultural leadership with 
a background which is comparatively young: And 
their youth has given them a freshness and vigour 
which are of no mean importance compared to the so- 
called maturity & tradition that Calcutta has. Those 
who have heard Rabindra Sangeet by Khursid Azim 
Siddigui or Jahan Ara Begum or by Iqbal Ahmed, 
wili understand what I mean to say. And if one 
considers the difficulties—the social barriers and 
taboos, limited and constricted opportunities and the 
official ban in the past—one would be amazed by the 
cultural vitality that they had displayed. 

~ These developments in cultural trends in Bangla- 
_desh have brought back the forgotten taste of the 
cultural renaissance that once marked the culmi- 
nation of Bengali culture in the first half of the 
twentieth century. It was a time when the Muslim 
middle class wasin deep intellectual slumber and 
the fullest benefit of the renaissance went to the 
urban Hindus in Bengal. By 1947, the Hindus had 
generated quite a deep involvement in modern edu- 
cation and culture. The same spirit seized the 
Muslim middle class after Partition when they were 
forced by political circumstances to come to the top 
of every branck of social and political life with the 
former torch-bearers of culture having been sud- 
denly forced out of the country or forced to go to 
the unlit’ corners of life. 

During the last twenty-five years, cultural life in 
Bangladesh was unhinged from the old foundation 
and was set up on a new plinth. For this they suffe- 
red a lot. If at one time they had to find aesthetic 
pleasures by reading and studying stories and novels 
based on Hindu themes, they have now created.a 
delightful world in the novels and stories in which 


thé tragedies and comedies of their own life, with | 


nika. talaq, Burqa, appear as fleeting glimpses of 
sunshine and shadow in the monsoon washed Ganges- 
Mehna delta. 

The feeling of satisfaction with their new cultural 
pride has to be seen in some close-up view. Here we 
get some interesting results. There are some deli- 
ghtful characters of Hindu widows in Tagore (Bino- 
dini in Chokher Baali), Saratchandra Chatterji (Roma 
in Palli Samaj, Kironmoyee in Charitrahin) and 
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Bankimchandra (Rohini in Krishna Kanter Will). 
The tragedies that made them creations of aesthetic 
beauty are typical of the ethos of Hindu social sys- 
tem. But to a Muslim mind the whole system which 
separated Binodini from Bihari was unnecessary. The 
responses that the problems of these widows will 
evoke in a Hindu mind even today will fail to stir 
the heart of a Muslim reader. He will consider the 
whole setting of the tragedy stupid and insensible. 
Rohini of Bankimchandra tried to end her widowed 
misery by committing suicide. She was rescued by 
the hero who fell in love with her although he had a 
charming wife at home. Later on, in order to teach 


_ the transgressing widow ‘a lesson, Bankimchandra 


induced the hero to shoot her dead. That lifted a 
great burden from Hindu conservative author who 
was personally opposed to widow marriage. Ina 
Muslim setting, Rohini would have happily lived on 
under a duly solemnised wedlock (nika). 

The trends of cultural self-expression in both the 
Bengals have now reached a stage when the previous 
imbalance, both in thematic content and ip the 
number of practitioners in the arts, has been 
removed. Bangladesh and her young and virile first 
generation artistic practitioners have bridged a 
century-old gap and are now at par with the literary 
developments in West Bengal. In any case, there is 
very little difference between the sensitive modern 
young writers of West Bengal and those of Bangla- 
desh. With this parity in contemporary develop- 
ments, both the Bengals have now reached a stable 
stage for seeking inter-communion. This is a stage 
when the older practitioners of culture in the west 


.Bank of the Padma cannot afford to, revive the 


traditional contempt for a Bengal (the rustic of East 
Bengal). In certain areas, they have displayed a 
greater degree of resilience than their counterparts in - 
the sophisticated and cosmopolitan Calcutta. There 
are already lines of age and decay deeply furrowed 
in the tired faces of the Bengalees in West Bengal 
whose new generation now perform “Twists” during 
Bengal’s Durga Puja festivals. I do not think these 
marks of tiredness and degeneration drising out of 
inertia are evident in the lively “Young Bengal” 
east of the Padma. i 
‘ The cultural scene in West Bengal is marked by a 
disquieting display of anaemic squealing, complaints 
and grievances. There is enough evidence of these 
symptoms in the contemporary literature. These have 
sufficiently distorted our aesthetic sense and percep- 
tibility. The writers and the readers now constitute 
a fraternity of tired and exhausted souls. ` 

It is time we had a close look at the literary 
developments in recent times in West Bengal and 
looked out to the expansive and broad Padma- 
Meghna estuary. Away from the narrow and 
congested Janes of sex-starved or sex-infested 
Calcutta, the tired minds of the Bengalees will at 
least breathe some fresh air. $ : 


While the West is languishing, East Bengal is 
vigorously growing. The almost dry lamp that is 
flickering precariously in the West needs some 
Bengali mustard oil. We have more to take from 
them now than we can give. R 
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Political Implications of Fifth Plan ~ 


production programmes do no 
suffer because of non-availability 
of crude oil, it appears that the 


creation of a separate Ministry of - 


Coal would be 
justified. 

In addition to efficient energy 
management, the most important 
issue is that of food management. 
A viable balance of payments 
position requires that the food 
needs are met mostly ‘from 
domestic sources except import 
to-a limited extent to meet 
emergencies. 

For the foodgrains the targeted 
rate in the Fifth Plan (4.1 per 
cent) is distinctly less ambitious 
than that adopted in the Fourth 


eminently 


‘Plan. The main targets of food 


production have been conceived 
on a five-year period asa whole. 
Apart from the Central target, 
the State-wise five-year targets 


have also been prepared. The | 


five-year period has been taken 


-for operational ‘purposes so that 


fluctuations on account of seas- 
onal factors are removed. The 
success of the Plan will depend 
and become possible to the ex- 
tent to which these targets are 
fulfilled irrespective of weather 
conditions. 

Over the Fifth Plan period, an 
increase of 11 million hectares in 
the cropped areas is projected. 
In the decade of the sixties on 
an average the gross cropped area 
had been increasing at the rate of 
nearly 1.2 million hectares per 
annum. In the Fifth Plan, 
through the extension of irriga- 
tion for about 11.2 million hec- 
tares, and increased stress on 
intensity of cropping in existing 


as wellas newly-irrigated areas, - 


better achievement is possible. 
Efforts will be necessary to step 
up the rate of increase in gross 
cropped area to an average of 
2.2 million hectares per annum. 
Efficient management of food, 
however, requires the creation of 
a public distribution system and 
an effective procurement policy. 
Unfortunately, some of the State 
Governments have not so far 
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} 
shown enough realisation of the 
urgency of a vigorous procure- 
ment ‘drive. The record of the 
West \Bengal Government has so 
far béen particularly dismal in 
regard, to procurement of rice 
during the current kharif crop. 
This is a warning that. efficient 
management of the food front 
may not be possible unless the 
Central leadership pulls up the 
erring States. 

It is in this background that 
the need for greater political 
vigilance and guts in the field of 
resource mobilisation needs to be 
emphasised. In most of the 
States,' the affluent agriculturists 
constitute the hasd core of the 
ruling ‘groups. They are bound 
to resist in all possible ways 
attempt at additional resource 
mobilisation from the affluent 
sections. But this aspect of reso- 
urce mobilisation effort is inesca- 
pable during the Fifth Plan. 

Additional resource mobilisa- 
tion for the Fifth Plan by the 
public sector has been taken to 
be Rs, 6,850 crores—Rs 4,300 
crores for the Centre and Rs 
2,550 crores in the States. In this, 
agriculture occupies an impor- 
tant position. Public investment 
under the Plan has contributed 
substantially to the development 
of agriculture. This, together with 
the rising prices, has led toa 
substantial increase in agricul- 
tural incomes. The contribution 
of agriculture to the public ex- 
chequer has, however, not been 
commensurate with the rising 
incomes. š 

The 'incidence of direct taxes 
on agriculture is extremely low, 
being hardly one per cent of the 
net domestic product for agri- 
culture. With the anticipated 
growth of agricultural produc- 
tion and a guaranteed substan- 
tially . higher support price for 
agricultural products, the 


planners consider it reasonable to’ 


expect ‘the agriculturists to make 
a larger contribution towards 
financing of the development 
effort. This is more so because the 


` 


substantial part of the Plan out- 


lay in the public sector will 
benefit agriculture directly or 
indireetly. 

Part of the additional incomes 
of the agriculturists could be 
mopped up through the imple- 
mentation of the Raj Committee’s 
recommendations for imposing 
taxes on agricultural holdings, 
and through a combination of 
measures by withdrawal of 
concessions’ in land revenue, 
imposition of surcharge on land 
revenue, use of cesses on com- 
mercial crops, etc. It will also 
be necessary to reduce progressi- 
vely—and ultimately eliminate— 
all non-functional subsidies by - 
ensuring that loss in commercial 
irrigation works and irrigation 
part of the multi-purpose river 
valley projects—which amounted 
to Rs 130 crores in 1971-72—are 
fully covered. 

The Draft Plan suggests a 
series of measures for modifying 
the water rates. Similarly, there 
is a clear case for revision of 
electricity tariffs. A proper 
tariff structure would, apart from 
building considerable revenue, 
promote better use of electricity 
and eliminate its wasteful con- 
sumption. 

Revision of pricing policies of 
various public enterprises—the 
Steel Authority has already made 
a beginning—will also contribute 
considerably to resource mobilisa- 
tion. . 

The Draft Plan has suggested 
the use of commodity taxation 
for ;restraining consumption of 
the affluent sections of the com- 
munity, reducing the demand 
for. imports, generating expor- 
table surpluses, bringing about 
desired allocation of productive 
resources, Mopping up excessive 
profits in certain areas and 
achieving in case of commodities 
likely to be in short supply a 
new balance between supply and 
,demand. As an illustration, the 
taxation of petroleum products 
can be used effectively to restrain 
demand and regulate in the use 
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of various oil products and 
facilitate restructuring of the 
energy base of the economy. 

The Plan also envisages pro- 
gressive property tax, socialisa- 
tion of urbanisable land as an 
important means of ‘resource 
mobilisation. : 

All these measures will, how- 
ever, need a certain amount of 
political courage. It may be 
mentioned at this stage that the 
next phase of the battle for 
economic independence is likely 
to be fought on the resource 
mobilisation front. Neo-colonia- 


lists and their agents would like | 


to use the balance of payments 
difficulties, to put the squeeze 
and to sab domestic efforts so 
that the Government is forced to 
go to the Western countries and 
their institutions for greater aid. - 


The vested interests within the - watch on the 
-country would like to -create 
-political difficulties to obstruct 


the efforts for internal resource 
mobilisation. The existence of 
groups of ‘vested interests within 
the Congress party is likely to 
add to the mischief. Unless the 
willing Chief Ministers are given 
powerful support by the Central 
leadership and, the reluctant Chief 
Ministers are told in no uncertain 
terms that their future would be 
judged by their performance 
with regard to resource mobilisa- 
tion, the battle may be lost. 
Once the political leadership 
and the policy-makers demons- 
trate the required courge in this 
regard, the next task will be to 
ensure efficient use of investment, 
a proper time-sequence in initiat- 
ing schemes and keep a constant 


progress of imple- 
mentation. - 


The ‘challenge is undoubtedly 
enormous because the battle for 
economic independence calls for 
Tigorous discipline in Plan 
formulation and its implementa- 


tlon. As the first step, a country- ` - 


wide explanatory campaign is 
necessary to mobilise the people, 


.the more especially the producers 
, both in agriculture and industry. 


This cannot be done merely by 
the administrative measures and 
denigration of working-class 
actions but by pursuing policies 


“which would remove the causes 


of discontent and unrest among 
the masses. 5 


Unless this is done in right 
earnest, the prophets of doom 
cannot be silenced. 
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Fducation 


in 


India 


THE. EDUCATIONAL SITUA- 
- TION AND OTHER ESSAYS 
ON EDUCATION, A. R. Kamat; 
- People’s Publishihg- House, New 
Delhi; -pp x+347, Rs 30. 


That our system of education 
needs a complete face-lift to 
cater to the needs of the people, 
is no longer a controversial topic. 

The percentage of unemploy- 
ment among the educated 
increases each year. What could 
be a better indicator than this of 
the fact that there is something 
basically and seriously wrong 
with education that is imported 
in our schools, colleges and 
universities? This is the problem 
that A. R. Kamat tries to tackle 
from various angles, in some 
cases providing the solution as 
well, in The Educational Situation 
and Other Essays on Education. 

Before coming to the problem 
itself, one feels it is essential’ to 
trace the history of the system ‘of 
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education as it is now. In ancient 
India, the schools or ‘‘Path- 
shalas” were quite different. We 
owe most of the present educa- 
tional institutions to the British. 
They needed ‘‘baboos’’ to do 
their clerical work for them; 
hence, a few schools and colleges 
where Indians could be trained 
for the same purpose: had to be 
opened and soon these grew in 
number. 

The British soon learned to be 
careful not to let the Indians 
learn too much lest they outwit 
them. Needless to say, these 
institutions were not of a very 
high standard. Therefore, the 
knowledge that the pattern has 
not changed most of our schools 
and colleges even in so many 
years, comes as some sort of a 
shock, but this is true. 

On the other hand, there are 
the public schools, also a by- 
product of the British Raj, 
turning out Brown Sahibs year 
after year—a class, which though 
born and bred in India has 
nothing Indian about it. 

The author condemns it 
vehemently. To quote him: ‘“The 
exclusive atmosphere of these 
institutions gives them a kind of 
hot-house character, isolating 


them completely from common ` 


people, their thoughts and their 
aspirations, their problems and 
their solutions. The’ adoption of 
the English medium from early 
stages of education and the 
consequent neglect of the Indian 
languages including the mother- 
tongue, sever their alumni from 
the mainstream of Indian 
thoughts, literature and culture, 
both past and present, and thus 
move them further away from 
the life of the pople.” 

Ironically enough, the admi- 
nistration of our country is in 
the hands of this class. ; 

Another important factor dis- 
cussed by the author is the 
wastage and stagnation in higher 
education. With the help of the 
data collected from the Fergus- 
son College, Poona, he points 
out the wastage of resources 
when students leave their studies 
—get married or take up jobs. 

Why does this happen? While 
our social set-up is mainly res- 
ponsible for the girls getting 


` married early, it is the system of 


education which is to blame for 


the: second. If the student is sure. 
job-potentiality will ` 


that his 
increase after he graduates, why 
should he leave his studies in the 
middle? 

For this, general education at 
the undergraduate level must be 
vocationalised to a certain extent. 
This will make it more practical. 
One feels that the author could 
have discussed this in the present 
context. 

Education ia Maharashtra is 
taken up in quite a few essays 
discussed in detail. Rural edu- 
cation figures prominently in 
essays like “Growth of Education 
in Rural Maharashtra”, ‘“‘Educa- 
tion ‘in Gulumb”’ and “Women’s 
Education in Rural Areas”. 


A whole chapter is devoted to - 


Gokhale. His role as an educa- 
tionist is discussed from the aca- 
demic angle where he figures as 
a “‘teacher-professor, life-member 
administrator, or Fellow of the 
Bombay University”, and in the 
extra-academic field ‘‘as a great 
political leader espousing the 
cause of education”. 


On the whole, Kamat’s analy- , 


sis of the educational situation is 
quite a comprehensive and 
thought-provoking one. It is 
linked with the socio-economic- 
political situation to give a more 
accurate, at the same time, less 
hopeful picture. To sum up: 

“Tt is too much to hope for a 
satisfactory solution of our edu- 
cational problems in the absence 
of thorough-going changes in the 
socio-economic situation. In the 
absence of a social revolution in 


. India, it is utopian to think of a 


really national 
education.” 


system of 


Purabi Banerjee ` 
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The fare meter reads exorbitant, 

You suspect manipulation. 

You know not how But, you do feel 

you have been deceived...by malpractice. 
You protest, many a time mildly, 

feeling forlorn and helpless. 

You need not feel helpless. 

Taxi and scooter meters, come under 

the purview of the Weights & 

Measures Act. And, tampering of the 
meter Is an offence 
‘under the law, 
puntshable with 

heavy. fine Even the j 
driver's licence Is i | 
liable to be cancelled. a 


what | 
should E 
you do? | 
When you think 
you are overcharged, 


contact the Director of 
Transport of the State 
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Government on telephone if 
accessible or the Traffic Police Offlcer 
nearby or send a written complaint 

to either of them with details 

of the travel,the number of the vehicle, 
the route taken and the duration of 
















Do not accept or hire a vehicle with its 





A meter flag already depressed down to if any. | 
) the hire cohen stoppages en route, if any i 
| The moment you hire a vehicle,the meter The misuse or manipulation of j) 


flag should be depressed down afresh to 
the hire position. 






standard weights and measures 
is forbidden under the Law and 
is severely punishable. 






Look for the Inscription ‘Revised Rates, 
No Chart”, on the vehicle, before the 
fare is pald.in the absence of such an 
inscription pay fare as per conversion 







table under current use. Metric weights and measures ( 

protect the consumer Ni 
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